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PREFACE. 

BV  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  LATK  bLlA. 


This  poor  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had 
been  in  a  declining  way,  hath  at  length  paid  his  final 
tribute  to  nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The  humour 
of  the  thing,  if  there  ever  was  much  in  it,  was  pretty 
well  exhausted;  and  a  two  years'  and  a  half  existence 
has  been  a  tolerable  duration  for  a  phantom. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess,  that  much  which  I  have 
heard  objected  to  my  late  friend's  writings  was  well 
founded.  Crude  they  are,  I  grant  you — a  sort  of  un- 
licked,  incondite  things — villanously  pranked  in  an  af- 
fected array  of  antique  modes  and  phrases.  They  liad 
not  been  his  if  ihey  had  been  other  than  such ;  and  bet- 
ter it  is  that  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing 
quaintness,  than  to  affect  a  naturalness  (so  called)  that 
should  be  strange  to  him.  Egotistical  ihey  have  been 
pronounced  by  some  who  did  not  know  tliat  what  he 
tells  us,  as  of  himself,  was  often  true  only  (historically) 
of  another ;  as  in  a  former  essay  (to  save'many  instances) 
— where,  under  iiicjirst  person,  (his  favourite  figure,)  he 
shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  country-boy  placed 
at  a  London  school,  far  from  his  friends  and  connexions— 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early  historv.  If  it  be 
egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity  the 
griefs  and  affections  of  another — making  himself  many, 
or  reducing  many  unto  himself — then  is  the  skilful  nov- 
elift,  who  all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine,  speak- 
ing of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of  all ;  wlio  yet  has 
never,  therefore,  been  accused  of  that  narrowness.  And 
how  sliall  the  intensci  dramatist  escape  being  faulty,  who 
doubtless,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by  another, 
oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his  most  inward  feel 
■ngs,  and  expresses  his  own  story  modestly? 

My  iate  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  char 
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acler.  Those  who  did  not  hkc  hiiii  hated  him ;  and 
some,  who  once  hked  him,  afterward  became  his  biUurest 
haters.  The  truth  is,  he  gave  himself  too  little  concern 
wiiat  lie  uttered,  and  in  whose  presence.  He  observed 
neither  lime  nor  place,  and  would  e'en  out  with  what 
came  uppermost.  With  the  severe  religionist  he  would 
pass  for  a  free-thinker ;  while  the  other  faction  set  him 
down  for  a  bigot,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied 
his  sentiments.  Few  understood  him ;  and  !  am  not  cer- 
tain that  at  all  times  he  quite  understood  himself.  He 
too  much  affected  that  dangerous  figure — irony.  He 
sowed  doubtful  speeches,  and  reaped  plain,  unequivocal 
hatred.  He  would  interrupt  the  gravest  discussion  with 
some  light  jest ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  quite  irrelevant  in 
ears  tliat  could  understand  it.  Your  long  and  much  talk- 
ers hated  him.  The  informal  habit  of  his  mind,  joined 
to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  forbade  him  to  be 
an  orator;  and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else 
should  play  that  part  when  he  was  present.  He  was 
petit  and  ordinary  in  his  person  and  appearance,  I  have 
seen,  him  sometimes  in  what  is  called  good  company,  but 
where  he  has  been  a  stranger,  sit  silent,  and  be  suspected 
for  an  odd  fellow ;  till  some  unlucky  occasion  provoking 
it,  he  would  stutter  out  some  senseless  pun,  (not  altogether 
senseless,  perhaps,  if  rightly  taken,)  which  has  stamped 
his  character  for  the  evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with 
him ;  but,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  contrived  by  this  de- 
vice to  send  away  a  whole  company  his  enemies.  His 
conceptions  rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his  hap- 
piest impromptus  had  the  appearance  of  effort.  He  has 
been  accusea  of  trying  to  be  witty,  when  in  truth,  he  was 
but  struggling  to  give  his  poor  thoughts  articulation.  Ho 
chose  his  companions  for  some  individuality  of  character 
which  they  manifested.  Hence,  not  many  persons  of  sci- 
ence, and  few  professed, /iicraii,  were  of  his  councils. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain 
fortune ;  and  as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing  is  more 
obnoxious  than  a  geiLtleman  of  settled  (though  moderate) 
income,  he  passed  witli  most  of  them  for  a  great  miser- 
To  my  knowledge  this  was  a  mistake,  His  intimados, 
to  confess  a  truth,  were,  in  the  world's  eye,  a  ragged  regi 
ment.  He  found  them  floating  on  the  surface  of  society , 
and  the  colour,  or  something  else,  in  the  weed  pleased 
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him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him — but  they  were  good  ana 
loving  burrs,  for  all  that,  lie  never  greatly  cared  for  the 
society  of  what  are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these 
were  scandalized,  (and  offences  were  sure  to  arise,)  he 
could  not  help  it.  Wlien  he  lias  been  remonstrated  with 
for  not  making  more  concessions  to  the  feelings  of  good 
people,  he  would  retort  by  asking,  what  one  point  tlio 
these  good  people  ever  concede  to  him  ?  He  was  tern 
perate  in  his  meals  and  diversions,  but  always  kept  a  lit- 
tle on  this  side  of  abstemiousness.  Only  in  the  use  of 
the  Indian  weed  he  might  be  thought  a  hltle  excessive. 
He  took  it,  he  would  say,  as  a  solvent  of  speech.  Man)' 
— as  the  friendly  vapour  ascended,  how  his  prattle  would 
curl  up  sometimes  with  it !  the  ligaments  which  tongue 
tied  him  were  loosened,  and  the  stammerer  proceeded  a 
statist ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  oughc  to  bemoan  or  rejoice 
that  my  old  friend  is  departed.  His  jests  were  beginning 
to  grow  obsolete,  and  I '  t  '  to  be  f  und  out  He 
felt  the  approaches  of  i     1  1     1     p       nd  d 

cling  to  life,  you  saw  lid  1  If 

bind  him.     Discoursin         1   I  n  1        1      n   1         bj 
he  expressed  himself  w  I   a  p       I  wl     1   I  1   ugh 

unwcrthy  of  him.     In    u   w  \1       1        I         b    b 
treat  (as  he  called  it)  a    SI     1 1  «  U       n       1  Id        b 
longing  to  a  school  ofd       yld  dbwd 

and  courtesied,  as  he    I     gl      n  j        1 

him.    "  They  take  me  f  g  g  i     mu 

tered,  earnestly.  He  had  a  horror,  which  he  earned  to  a 
foible,  of  looking  like  anything  important  and  parochial 
He  thought  that  Tie  approached  nearer  to  that  stamp  daily- 
He  had  a  genera!  aversion  from  being  treated  like  a  grave 
or  respectable  character,  and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
advances  of  age  that  should  so  entitle  him.  lie  herded 
always,  while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger  than 
himself.  He  did  not  conform  to  the  march  of  time,  but 
was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  His  manners  lagged 
behind  liis  years.  He  was  too  much  of  the  boy-man. 
The  toga  virilis  never  sat  gracefully  on  his  shoulders 
The  impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he 
resented  tlie  impertinence  of  manhood.  These  were 
weaknesses ;  but,  such  us  they  were,  they  are  a  key  tr 
exphcate  some  of  his  writings. 
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MAUTTN  CHAB.LES  BUENET. 


Forgive  jae,  Burnet,  if  to  Ihco  these  lale 

And  hasty  products  of  n  critic  pen, 

Thyself  no  rominon  judge  of  boosa  and  men. 

In  feeling  of  thy  worth  I  dedirale. 

My  vn-ie  wna  offer'd  to  an  older  friend  i 

The  humhler  prott  has  fallen  to  Ihj  ahnre  : 

Nor  could  I  mias  the  occasion  to  declare. 

What,  ajioken  in  thy  presence,  must  offend— 

Thai,  Bet  naide  some  few  caprices  wild. 

Those  numerous  clouds  that  flit  o'er  bnghtest  day«, 

Inallmv  thrcadinas  of  this  worldly  maie, 

(And  1  have  walrh^d  thee  ^most  from  a  child,) 

Free  from  self-seeking,  envy,  low  design, 
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ESSAYS    OF     ELI  A. 


THE  SOUTH -SEA  HOUSE. 

Keadeh,  in  thy  passage  from  the  bank — where  thou  L 
been  receiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends  (supposing  thou  airl 
a  lean  annuitant  like  myself)— to  the  Flower  Pot,  to  secure  a 
place  for  Dalston,  or  Shacklewell,  or  some  other  thy  subm-ban 
retreat  northerly — didst  thou  never  observe  a  melancholy- 
looking,  handsome  brick  and  stone  edifice  to  the  left — where 
Threadneedle-street  abuts  upon  Bisbopsgate  1  I  dare  say  thou 
hast  often  admired  its  magnificent  portals  ever  gaping  wide, 
and  disclosing  to  view  a  grave  court,  with  cloisters  and  pil- 
lars, with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-out — a  des- 
olation something  like  Balclutha's.* 

This  was  once  a  house  of  trade — a  centre  of  busy  inter- 
ests. The  throng  of  merchants  was  here — the  quick  pulse 
of  gain — and  here  some  forms  of  business  ate  stiil  kept  up, 
though  the  soul  be  long  since  fled.  Here  are  still  to  be  seen 
stately  porticoes  imposing  staircases  ;  offices  roomy  as  the 
state  apartments  m  palaces — deserted  or  thinly  peopled  with 
a  few  straggling  clerks ;  the  still  more  sacred  interiors  of 
court  and  commniee  rooms,  with  venerable  faces  of  beadles, 
doorkeepers— directors  seated  in  form  on  solemn  days  (to 
proclaim  a  dead  dividend)  at  long  wormeaten  tables,  thai 
have  been  mahogany  with  tarnished  gilt-leather  coverings, 
supporting  massy  silver  inkstands  long  since  dry  ;  the  oaken 
wainscots  hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors  and  sub- 
governors,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  two  monarchs  of  the 
Brunswick  dynasty  ;  huge  charts,  which  subsequent  discov- 
eries have  antiquated  ;  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams 
— and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  !  The  long  passages 
faung  with  buckets,  appended,  in  idle  row,  to  walls  whose 

IpossedbythB  walls  rfBalclulhs.  and  they  wnrs  dfsolatp— Osslan 
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substance  miglit  defy  any,  short  of  the  iaat       (1  w  1- 

raat  ranges  of  cellarage  under  all,  where  d  11  dp 

of  eight  once  lay  an  "unsunned  heap,"  fo    M  h 

solaced  his  solitary  heart  withal — long  s  d      p      d 

scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the  break    f,    (   \       f 
Bubble. 

Such  is  the  South-Sea  House — at  leas  h  w  f  y 
years  ago,  when  I  knew  it — a  magnilicen        1  Wh       1 

lerations  have  been  made  in  it  since,  I  h        Id  ppo 

(unities  of  verifying.  Time,  I  take  for  granted,  has  not  fresh- 
ened it.  No  wind  has  resuscitated  ihe  face  of  the  sleeping 
waters.  A  thicker  crust  by  this  lime  stagnates  upon  it.  The 
moths,  that  were  then  battening  upon  its  obsolete  legers  and 
daybooks,  have  rested  from  their  depredations,  but  other  light 
generations  have  succeeded,  making  iine  fretwork  among 
their  single  and  double  entries.  Layers  of  dust  have  accu- 
mulated (a  supcrfelation  of  dirt !)  upon  the  old  layers,  tha* 
seldom  used  lo  be  disturbed,  save  by  some  curious  finger  now 
and  then,  inquisitive  lo  explore  the  mode  of  bookkeeping  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  or,  with  less  hallowed  curiosity,  seeking 
to  unveil  some  of  the  mysteries  of  that  tremendous  hoax, 
whose  extent  the  petty  peculators  of  our  day  look  back  upon 
with  the  same  expression  of  incredulous  admiration,  and  hope- 
less ambition  of  rivalry,  as  would  become  the  puny  face  o( 
modem  conspiracy  contemplating  the  Titan  size  of  Vaux's 
superhuman  plot. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  ihe  BintBLE  !  Silence  and  desti- 
tution  are  upon  thy  walls,  proud  house,  for  a  memorial. 

Situated  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  of  stirring  and  living 
commerce— amid  the  fret  and  fever  of  speculation  ;  with  the 
nank,  and  the  'Change,  and  the  India  House  about  thee,  in  the 
heyday  of  present  prosperity,  with  their  important  faces,  as 
It  were,  insulting  iheo,  their  poor  neighbour  out  of  business— 
to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative— to  such  as  me,  old 
house !  there  is  a  charm  in  thy  quiet ;  a  cessation — a  cool- 
ness from  business — an  indolence  almost  cloistral — which  is 
delightful!  With  what  reverence  have  I  paced  thv  great 
bare  rooms  and  courts  at  eventide  !  They  spoke  of  the  past : 
the  shade  of  some  dead  accountant,  with  visionary  pen  in  ear, 
would  flh  by  me,  stiff  as  in  hfe.  Living  accounts  and  ac- 
countants puzzle  me.  I  have  no  skill  in  figuring.  But  thy 
great  dead  tomes,  which  scarce  three  degenerate  clerks  of  the 
present  day  could  lift  from  their  enshrining  shelves— with 
their  old  fantastic  flourishes  and  decorative  rubric  interlacings 
—their  sums  in  triple  columniations,  set  down  with  formal 
superfluity  of  ciphers— with  pious  sentences  at  the  beginning, 
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without  which  our  rehgious  aJiceslors  never  ventured  to  open 
a,  book  of  business,  or  bill  of  lading — the  costly  vellum  covers 
of  some  of  them  almost  persuading  us  that  we  are  got  into 
some  better  library — are  very  agreeable  and  edifying  specta- 
cles. I  can  look  upon  these  defunct  dragons  with  compla- 
cency. Thy  hei.  ^y,  odd-shaped,  ivory-handled  penknives  (our 
ancestors  had  everything  on  a  larger  scale  than  we  have 
hearts  for)  are  aa  good  as  anything  from  Herculaneum.  The 
pounce  boxes  of  our  days  have  gone  retrograde. 

The  very  clerks  which  I  remember  in  the  8outh-Sea  House 
— I  speak  of  forty  years  back — ^had  an  air  very  differenE  from 
those  in  the  public  offices  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  since. 
Tliey  partook  of  the  genius  of  the  place  ! 

They  were  mostly  (for  the  establishment  did  not  admit  of 
superfluous  salaries)  bachelors.  Generally  (for  they  had  not 
much  to  do)  persons  of  a  curious  and  speculative  turn  of  mind. 
Oldfashioned,  for  a  reason  mentioned  before.  Humorists, 
for  they  were  of  all  descriptions  ;  and,  not  having  been  brought 
together  in  early  life,  (which  has  a  tendency  to  assimilate  the 
members  of  corporate  bodies  to  each  other,)  but,  for  the  moet 
part,  placed  in  this  house  in  ripe  or  middle  age,  they  neces- 
sarily carried  into  it  their  separate  habits  and  oddities,  unqual 
ified,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  into  a  common  stock.  Hence  thej 
formed  a  sort  of  Noah's  ark.  Odd  fishes.  A  lay  monastery. 
Domestic  retainers  in  a  great  house,  kept  more  for  show  than 
use.  Yet  pleasant  fellows,  full  of  chat — and  not  a  few  among 
them  had  arrived  at  considerable  proficiency  on  the  German 
flulo. 

The  cashier  at  that  time  was  one  Evans,  a  Cambro-Brlton. 
He  had  something  of  the  choleric  complexion  of  his  country- 
men stamped  on  his  visage,  but  was  a  worthy  sensible  man  a" 
bottom.  He  wore  his  hair,  to  the  last,  powdered  and  frizzed 
out,  in  the  fashion  which  1  remember  to  have  seen  in  carica- 
tures of  what  were  termed,  in  my  young  days.  Macaronies. 
He  was  the  last  of  that  race  of  beaux.  Melancholy  as  a  gib- 
cat  over  his  counter  all  the  forenoon,  I  think  I  see  him  making 
up  his  cash  (as  they  call  it)  with  tremulous  fingers,  as  if  he 
feared  every  one  about  him  was  a  defaulter  ;  in  his  hypo- 
chondria ready  to  imagine  himself  one  ;  haunted,  at  least,  with 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  one  :  his  tristful 
visage  clearing  up  a  little  over  his  roast  neck  of  veal  at  An* 
derton's  at  two,  (where  his  picture  still  hangs,  taken  a  little 
before  his  death  by  desire  of  the  master  of  the  coffee-house 
which  he  had  frequented  for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,) 
but  not  attaining  the  meridian  of  its  animation  till  evenini 
brought  on  the  hour  of  tea  and  visiting.     The  aimulianeoa 
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Bound  of  his  weli-kDown  rap  at  the  door  with  the  stroke  uf 
the  clock  announcing  aix,  was  a  token  of  never-failing  mirth 
in  the  farailias  which  this  dear  old  bachelor  gladdened  with 
his  presence.  Then  was  his  forte,  his  glorified  hour !  How 
would  he  chirp  and  expand  over  a,  muffin  !  How  would  he 
dihte  into  secret  history !  His  countrymen,  Pennant  himself, 
ill  particular,  could  not  be  more  eloquent  than  he  in  relation 
to  old  and  new  London— tlio  sites  of  old  theatres,  churches, 
streets  gone  to  decay — where  Rosamond's  pond  stood — the 
mulberry  gardens — and  the  Conduit  in  Cheap — with  many  a 
pleasant  anecdote,  derived  from  paternal  tradition,  of  those 
grotesque  figures  which  Hogarth  has  immortalized  in  his  pic- 
ture of  Noon- — the  woriby  descendants  of  those  heroic  con- 
fessors, who,  flying  to  this  country  from  the  wrath  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  and  his  dragoons,  kept  alive  the  flame  of  pure 
religion  in  the  sheltering  obscurities  of  Hog  Lane,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Seven  Dials  ! 

Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  Thomas  Tame.  He  had  the 
air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman.  You  would  have  taken  him  for 
one,  had  you  met  him  in  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  West- 
minster Hall.  By  stoop,  I  mean  that  gentle  bending  of  the 
body  forward,  which,  in  great  men,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
the  effect  of  an  habitual  condescending  attention  to  the  appli- 
cations of  their  inferiors.  While  he  held  you  in  converse, 
you  felt  strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy  The  confer- 
ence over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile  at  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  pretensions  which  had  just  awei  you. 
His  intellect  was  of  the  shallowest  order.  It  did  not  rwich 
to  a  saw  or  a  proverb.  His  mind  was  in  its  original  state  ot 
while  paper,  A  suckling  babe  might  have  posed  him.  What 
was  it  then  1  Was  he  rich  ?  Alas,  no !  Thomas  Tame  was 
very  poor.  Both  he  and  his  wife  looked  outwardly  gentle- 
folks, when  I  fear  all  was  not  well  at  all  times  within.  She 
had  a  neat  meager  person,  which  it  was  evident  she  had  not 
sinned  in  over  pampering  ;  but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood. 
She  traced  her  descent  by  some  labyrinth  of  relationship, 
which  I  never  thoroughly  understood — much  less  can  explain 
with  any  heraldic  certainty  at  this  time  of  day— to  the  illas- 
trious  but  unfortunate  house  of  Derwentwater.  This  was 
ihe  secret  of  Thomas's  stoop.  This  was  the  thought — the 
sentiment — the  bright  solitary  star  of  your  lives — ye  mild  and 
happy  pair — which  cheered  you  in  the  night  of  intellect,  and 
in  the  obscurity  of  yjuratation  !  This  was  to  you  instead  ot 
riehes,  instead  of  rank,  instead  of  glittering  attainments  :  and 
jt  was  worth  them  all  together.  You  insulted  none  with  it ; 
luK.  while  you  wore  it  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armour  onh 
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no  insult  likewise   could  Tea cli  you  through  it.      Decus  et  so 

Of  (luite  another  stamp  was  the  then  accountant,  Joliii 
Tipp.  He  neither  pretended  to  high  blood,  nor  in  good  truth 
cared  one  fig  about  the  matter.  He  "  thought  an  accountanl 
the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the  greatcsi 
accountant  in  it."  Yet  John  was  not  without  his  liobby. 
The  fiddle  relieved  his  vacant  hours.  He  sang,  certainly, 
with  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre.  He  did,  indeed, 
scream  and  scrape  most  abominably.  His  fine  suit  of  official 
rooms  in  Threadneedle -street,  which,  without  anything  very 
substantial  appended  lo  them,  were  enough  to  enlarge  a  man's 
notions  of  himself  that  lived  in  them,  (1  know  not  who  is  the 
occupier  of  them  now,)  resounded  fortnightly  to  lite  notes  of 
concert  of  "  sweet  breasts,"  as  our  ancestors  would  have 
called  them,  cullod  from  clubrooms  and  orchestras — chorus 
singers — first  and  second  violoncellos — double  basses — and 
clarionets — who  ate  bis  cold  mutton,  and  drank  his  punch, 
and  praised  his  ear.  He  sat  like  Lord  Midas  among  them. 
But  at  the  desk  Tipp  was  quite  another  sort  of  creature 
Thence  all  ideas  tliat  were  purely  ornamental  were  banished. 
You  could  not  speak  of  anything  romantic  without  rebuke. 
Politics  were  excluded.  A  newspaper  was  thought  too  refined 
and  abstracted.  The  whole  duty  of  man  consisted  in  writing 
off  dividend  warrants.  The  striking  of  the  annual  balance  in 
the  company's  books  (which,  perhaps,  differed  from  the  bal- 
ance of  last  year  in  the  sum  of  25/.  Is.  8d.)  occupied  his  days 
and  nights  for  a  month  previous.  Not  that  Tipp  was  blind  to 
the  deadness  of  things  (as  iLey  call  ihem  m  the  city)  in  his 
beloved  house,  or  did  not  sigh  for  a  return  of  the  old  stirring 
days  when  Souih-Sea  hopes  were  j'oung — (he  was  indeed 
equal  lo  the  wielding  of  any  the  most  intricate  accounts  of  the 
most  flourishmg  company  in  these  or  those  days) — but  to  a 
genuine  accountant  the  difference  of  proceeds  is  as  nothing. 
I'he  fractional  farthing  is  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  the  thousands 
which  stand  before  it.  He  is  the  true  acioi,  who,  whether  his 
part  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  must  act  it  with  like  intensity. 
With  Tipp,  form  was  everything.  His  life  was  formal.  Hia 
actions  seemed  ruled  with  a  ruler.  His  pen  was  not  less 
erring  than  his  heart.  He  made  the  best  executor  jii  the 
world  :  he  was  plagued  with  incessant  executorships  accord- 
ingly, which  excited  his  spleen  and  soothed  his  vanity  in 
equal  ratios.  He  would  swear  (for  Tipp  swore)  at  the  little 
orphans,  whose  rights  he  would  guard  with  a  tenacity  like 
the  grasp  of  the  dying  hand  that  commended  their  interests 
lo  his  protection.     With  all  this  there  was  about  h!m  a  sort 
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of  timidity — (his  few  enemies  use  to  give  it  a,  woisii  namej-« 
a  something  whicli,  in  reverence  to  the  dead,  we  will  place, 
if  you  please,  a,  little  on  ihife  side  of  the  heroic.  Nature  cer- 
tainly had  been  pleased  to  endow  John  Tipp  with  a  sufficient 
measure  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  There  is  a 
cowardice  which  we  do  not  despise,  because  it  has  nothing 
base  or  treacherous  in  its  elements  ;  it  betrays  itself,  not  you  ; 
it  is  mere  temperament ;  the  absence  of  the  romantic  and  the 
enterprising ;  it  sees  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  will  not,  with 
Fortinbras,  "  greatly  find  quarrel  in  a  straw,"  when  some  sup- 
posed honour  is  at  stake.  Tipp  never  mounted  the  box  of  a 
stage  coach  in  hia  life  ;  or  leaned  against  the  rails  of  a  bal- 
cony ;  or  walked  upon  the  ridge  of  a  parapet ;  or  looked 
down  a  precipice  ;  or  IpI  off  a  gun  ;  or  went  upon  a  water 
party ;  or  would  willingly  let  you  go  if  he  could  have  helped 
it :  neither  was  it  recorded  of  him,  that  for  lucre,  or  for  intim- 
idation, he  ever  forsook  friend  or  principle. 

Whom  nest  shall  we  summon  from  the  dusty  dead,  ia  whom 
common  qualities  become  uncommon  1  Can  I  forget  thee, 
Henry  Man,  the  wit,  the  polished  man  of  letters,  the  author, 
of  the  South-Sea  House  ?  who  never  enteredst  thy  office  in  a 
morning,  or  quittedst  it  in  midday,  {what  didst  thou  in  an 
office  ?)  without  some  quirk  that  left  a  sting !  Thy  gibes 
and  thy  jokes  are  now  extinct,  or  survive  but  in  two  forgotten 
volumes,  wHch  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  from  a  stall 
in  Barbican,  not  three  days  ago,  and  found  thee  terse,  fresh, 
epigrammatic,  as  alive.  Thy  wit  ia  a  little  gone  by  in  these 
fastidious  days  — thy  topics  are  staled  by  the  "newborn 
gauds"  of  the  time ;  but  great  thou  used  to  be  in  Public 
iicgers,  and  in  chronicles,  upon  Chathara.and  Shelburne,  and 
Rockingham,  and  Howe,  and  Burgoyne.and  Clinton,  and  the 
war  which  ended  in  tearing  from  Great  Britain  her  rebellious 
colonies— and  Kcppel,  and  Wilkes,  and  Sawbridgc,  and  Bull, 
and  Dunning,  and   Pratt,  and    Richmond — and  such  small 

A  little  less  facetious,  and  a  great  deal  more  obstreperous, 
was  fine,  rattling,  rattle-headed  Plumer.  He  was  descended 
— not  in  a  right  line,  reader,  (for  his  lineal  pretensions,  hke 
his  personal,  favoured  a  little  of  the  sinister  bend,)  from  the 
Plumers  of  Heitfordshire.  So  tradition  gave  him  out;  and 
certain  family  features  not  a  little  sanctioned  the  opinion. 
Certainly  old  Walter  Plumer  (bis  reputed  authnr)  h^d  been  a 
rake  in  his  day?,  and  visited  much  in  Italy,  and  had  seen  the 
world.  He  was  uncle,  bachelor  uncle,  to  the  fine  old  wliig 
still  living,  who  has  represented  the  county  in  so  many  suc- 
cessive parliaments,  and  has  a  fine  old  mansion  near  Ware 
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Walter  flourished  in  George  the  Second's  days,  and  h 
same  who  was  snmMoned  before  the  liouse  of  eoi 
about  a  business  of  franks,  with  the  old  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough. You  nijyread  of  it  in  Johnson's  life  of  Cave.  Cave 
came  off  cleveily  in  that  business.  It  is  certain  our  Plumer 
did  nothing  to  discountenance  the  rumour.  He  rather  seemed 
pleased  whenever  it  was,  with  all  gentleness,  insinuated. 
Rut,  besides  his  family  pretensions,  Plumer  was  an  engaging 
fellow,  and  sang  gloriously. 

N  w     ly  PI  h  g    I      'Id     lild 


g  by  Am  he 

1  d  1  n- 

f  1       I  h  old 

h  h  d  t  B  h  ps- 
vhen  he  begat  thee,  like 
spring,  gentle  offspring  of  blustering  winter- — only  unfortu- 
nate in  thy  ending,  which  should  have  been  mild,  conciliatory, 
swaniike. 

Much  remains  to  sing.  Many  fantastic  shapes  rise  up,  but 
they  must  be  mine  in  private  ;  already  I  have  fooled  the 
reader  to  the  top  of  his  bent — else  could  I  omit  that  strange 
creatureWooUet.who  existed  in  trying  the  question,  and  6o«^A{ 
hiigations  ?--~anA  still  stranger,  inimitable,  solemn  Hepwortli, 
fioiti  whoso  gravity  Newton  might  have  deduced  the  law  o. 
gravitation.  How  profoimdly  would  he  nib  a  pen — with  whs 
deliberation  would  he  wet  a  wafer  ! 

But  it  is  time  to  close— night's  wheels  are  rattling  fas 
over  me — it  is  proper  to  have  done  with  this  solemn  mockery 
Reader,  what  if  I  have  been  playing  with  thee  all  this  while 
— peradventure  the  very  names  which  I  have  summoned  up 
before  thee  are  fantastic — unsubstantial — like  Henry  Pim- 
pernel and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece. 

Be  satisfied  that  something  answering  to  them  has  li-id  a 
being.     Their  importance  is  from  the  past. 


OXFORD  IN  THE  VACATION. 

Castiko  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  bottom  of  this  article 
— as  the  wary  connoisseur  in  prints,  with  cursory  eye,  (which 
while  it  reads,  seems  aa  though  it  read  not,)  never  fails  tc 
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consult  rtie  gats  sculpsic  in  the  corner,  before  he  [irononnces 
some  rare  piece  lo  be  a  Vivs.rea,  or  r  WooUet— meihinka  I 
hear  you  exclaim,  reader.  Who  is  Elia? 

Because  in  my  last  1  tried  lo  divert  thee  with  some  half-for- 
gcl  ten  humours  of  some  old  clerks  defunct,  in  an  old  house 
of  business,  long  since  gone  to  decay,  doubtless  you  have  al- 
ready set  me  down  in  your  mind  as  one  of  the  selfsame  col- 
lege— a  votary  of  the  desk— a  notched  and  cropped  scrivener 
— one  that  sucks  his  sustenance,  as  certain  sick  people  are 
said  to  do,  through  a  quill. 

Well,  I  do  agnize  something  of  this  sort.  I  confess  that  it 
IS  my  humour— my  fancy  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  mind  of  your  man  of  letters  requires  sonio  relaxation — 
(and  none  better  than  such  as  at  first  sight  seems  most  abhor- 
rent from  his  beloved  studies)— lo  while  away  some  good 
hours  of  my  time  in  the  contemplation  of  indigoes,  cottons, 
raw  sUks,  piece  goods,  flowered  or  otherwise.  In  the  first 
place  '  •  •  an^  jjjgjj  jj  sends  you  home  with  such  in- 
creased appetite  to  your  books  *  •  •  not  lo  say  thai 
your  outside  sheets,  and  waste  wrappers  of  foolscap,  do  re- 
ceive into  them,  most  kindly  and  naturally,  the  impression  of 
sonnets,  epigrams,  essays — so  that  the  very  parings  of  a 
counting  house  are,  in  some  sort,  the  settings  up  of  an  author. 
The  enfranchised  quill,  that  has  plodded  all  the  morning  among 
the  cart-rucks  of  figures  and  ciphers,  frisks  and  curvets  so  at 
its  ease  over  the  flowery  carpet  ground  of  a  midnight  disser- 
tation. It  feels  its  promotion.  •  *  *  So  that  you  see, 
upon  the  whole,  the  literary  dignity  of  Elia  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  compromised  in  the  condescension. 

Not  that,  in  my  anxious  detail  of  the  many  commodities  in- 
cidental to  the  life  of  a  public  office,  I  would  be  thought  blind 
to  certain  flaws,  which  a  cimning  carper  might  be  able  to  pick 
in  this  Joseph's  vest.  And  here  I  must  have  leave,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  my  soul,  to  regret  the  abolition,  and  doing  away  with 
altogether,  of  those  consolatory  interstices,  and  sprinklings  of 
freedom,  through  the  four  seasons — the  red-htter  days,  now 
become,  lo  all  intents  and  purposes,  dead-letter  days.  There 
was  Paul,  and  Stephen,  and  Barnabas — 

"  Andrew  and  John,  men  foinous  in  old  times"— 

ne  were  used  to  keep  all  their  days  holy,  as  long  back  as  I 
was  at  school  at  Christ's.  I  remember  thetr  effigies^  by  the 
same  token,  in  the  old  basket  I'rayer  Book,  'i'here  hung  Peter 
m  his  uneasy  posture  ;  holy  Bartlemy  in  the  troublesome  act 
of  flaying,  after  the  famous  iVlarsyas  by  Spagnolette,  I  hon- 
I'urfld  them  all,  and  could  almo-'it  have  weptthe  defalcation  of 
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Iscariot,  sit  much  did  we  love  to  keep  holy  n 
only  ineihought  I  a  liule  grudged  at  the  coalition  of  the  ieMC 
Jude  with  Simon,  clubbing  (as  it  were)  their  sanclilies  together, 
lo  make  up  one  poor  gaudy-day  between  them,  as  an  economy 
unworthy  of  the  dispensation. 

These  were  bright  visitations  in  a  scholar's  and  a  clerk's 
life,  "  far  off  their  coming  shone."  I  was  aa  good  as  an  alma- 
nac in  those  days.  I  could  have  told  you  such  a  saint's  day 
falls  out  next  week,  or  the  week  after.  Peradventure  the 
Epiphany,  by  some  periodical  infelicity,  would,  once  in  six 
years,  merge  in  a  Sabbath.  Now  am  I  little  better  than  one 
of  the  profane.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
of  my  civil  superiors,  who  have  judged  the  further  observation 
of  these  holy  tides  to  be  Papistical,  superstitious.  Only  in  a 
custom  of  such  long  standing,  methinks,  if  their  holinessea 
the  bishops  had,  in  decency,  been  first  sounded— but  I  am 
wading  out  of  my  depths.  I  am  not  the  man  to  decide  the 
limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority — I  am  plain  Elia — 
no  Seldon,  nor  Archbishop  Usher,  though  at  present  in  the 
thick  of  their  books,  here  in  the  heart  of  learning,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  Bodley. 

I  can  here  play  the  gentleman,  enact  the  student.  To  such 
a  one  as  myself,  who  has  been  defrauded  in  his  young  years 
of  the  aweet  food  of  academic  institution,  nowhere  is  so  pleas- 
ant, to  while  away  a  few  idle  weeks  at,  as  one  or  other  of  the 
universities.  Their  vacation,  too,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  falls 
in  so  pat  with  ours.  Here  I  can  take  my  walks  unmolested, 
and  fancy  myself  of  what  degree  or  standing  I  please.  I  seem 
admitted  ad  eundum.  I  fetch  up  past  Opportunities.  1  can 
rise  at  the  chapel  bell,  and  dream  that  it  rings  for  me.  In 
moods  of  humility,  I  can  bo  a  sizer  or  a  servitor.  When  the 
peacock  vein  rises,  I  strut  a  gentleman  commoner.  In  graver 
moments,  I  proceed  master  of  arts.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  1 
am  much  unlike  that  respectable  character.  I  have  seen  your 
dim-eyed  vergers,  and  bedmakers  in  spectacles,  drop  a  bow 
or  courtesy  as  I  pass,  widely  mistaking  me  for  something  of  the 
sort.  I  go  about  in  black,  which  favours  the  notion.  Only 
in  Christ  Church  reverend  quadrangle,  I  can  be  content  to 
pass  for  nothing  short  of  a  seraphic  doctor. 

The  walks  at  these  times  are  so  much  one's  own— the  tall 
Iroca  of  Christ's,  the  groves  of  Magdalen  !  The  halls  de- 
serted, and  with  open  doors  inviting  one  to  slip  in  unperceivcd, 
and  pay  a  devoir  to  some  founder,  or  noble  or  royaj  benefac- 
tress (that  should  have  been  ours}  whose  portrait  seems  tc 
smile  upon  their  overlooked  beadsman,  and  to  adopt  me  foi 
ihi^ir  o\;i\.     Then,  to  take  a  peep  in,  by-the-way,  at  the  but 
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s  and  sculleries,  redolent  of  antique  hospitality  ;  the  ini- 
se  caves  of  kitchens,  kitchen  fireplaces,  cordial  recesses ; 
IS  whose  first  pies  were  baked  four  centuries  ago ;  and 
i  which  have  cocked  for  Chaucer!  Not  the  meanest 
r  among  the  dishes  but  is  halluwed  to  me  through  his 
imagination,  and  the  cook  goes  forth  a  manciple. 

Antiquity  !  thou  wondrous  charm,  what  art  thou  ?  that,  be- 
ing nothing,  art  everything !  When  thou  mert,  thou  wert  nol 
antiquity — then  thou  wert  nothing,  but  hadsi  a  remoter  anti- 
'juity,  as  thou  calledst  it,  to  look  back  to  with  blind  venera- 
tion ;  thou  thyself  being  to  thyself  flat,  jejunetmoJcrn,'  What 
mystery  lurks  in  this  retroversion  ?  or  what  half  Janusea'  are 
we,  that  cannot  look  forward  with  the  same  idolatry  with 
which  we  for  ever  revert !  The  mighty  future  is  as  nothings 
neing  everything  !  the  pas!  is  everything,  being  nothing ! 

What  were  thy  dark  ages  ?  Surely  the  sun  rose  as  brightly 
then  as  now,  and  man  got  him  to  his  work  in  the  morning. 
Why  is  it  that  we  can  never  hear  mention  of  them  without  an 
accompanying  feeling,  as  though  a  palpable  obscure  had 
dimmed  the  face  of  things,  and  that  our  ancestors  wandered 
to  and  fro  groping  ! 

Above  all  thy  rarilies,  old  Oxenford,  what  do  most  arride 
and  solace  me,  are  thy  repositories  of  mouldering  learning, 
thy  shelves  — 

What  a  place  to  be  in  is  an  old  library  !  It  seems  as  though 
all  the  souls  of  all  the  writers,  that  have  bequeathed  their  la- 
bours to  these  Bodleians,  were  reposing  here,  as  in  some  dor- 
mitory or  middle  stale.  I  do  not  want  to  handle,  to  profane 
the  leaves — their  winding  sheets.  I  could  as  soon  dislodge  a 
shade.  I  seem  to  inhale  learning,  walking  amid  their  foliage  ; 
and  the  odour  of  their  old  moth-scented  coverings  is  fragrant 
as  the  first  bloom  of  those  sciential  apples  which  grew  amid 
)he  happy  orchard. 

Stilllesshavolcuriosity  to  disturb  the  elder  repose  ofMSS. 
Those  varice  lectiones,  so  tempting  to  the  more  erudite  palates, 
do  but  disturb  and  unsettle  my  faith  I  am  no  Herculanean 
raker.  The  credit  of  the  three  witnesses  might  have  slept 
unimpoached  for  me.  I  leave  these  curiosities  to  Person  and 
!o  G.  D.— whom,  by-the-way,  I  found  busy  as  a  moth  over 
some  rotten  archive,  rummaged  out  of  some  aeldom-explored 
press,  in  a  nook  at  Oriel.  With  long  ponrg,  he  is  grown  al- 
most into  a  book.  He  stood  as  passive  as  one  by  the  side  of 
the  old  shelves.  I  longed  to  new-coal  him  in  Russia,  and 
assign  him  his  place.  He  might  have  mustered  for  a  tall 
Scapula. 

*  Januaes  of  one  face,— Sm  Thomas  Beowse. 
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D.  is  (issiduous  in  his  visits  to  tiiesc  seats  ol'  learning.  No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  moderate  fortune,  I  apprehend,  is 
consumed  in  journeys  beHTcen  them  and  Clifford's  Inn,  where, 
like  a  dove  on  the  asp's  nest,  he  has  long  taken  up  his  uncon- 
scious abode,  amid  an  incongruous  assembly  of  aiiorneya,  attor- 
neys' clerks,  apparitors,  promoters,  vermin  of  the  law,  among 
whom  he  sits  "  in  calm  and  sinldss  peace."  The  fangs  of  the 
law  pierce  him  not— the  winds  of  litigation  blow  over  his  hum- 
ble chambers — the  hard  sheriff's  officer  moves  his  hat  as  he 
passes— legal  nor  illegal  discourtesy  touches  him — none  thinks 
of  offering  violence  or  injustice  to  him— you  would  as  soon 
"  strike  an  abstract  idea." 

D.  his  been  engaged,  he  tells  me,  through  a  course  of  la- 
borious years,  in  an  investigation  into  all  curious  matter  con- 
nected with  the  two  universities  ;  and  has  lately  lighted  upon  a 

manuscript  collection  of  charters,  relative  to  C ,  by  which 

he  hopes  to  settle  some  disputed  points — particularly  that  long 
controversy  between  them  as  to  priority  of  foundation.  The 
ardour  with  which  he  engages  in  these  liberal  pursuits,  I  am 
afraid,  has  riot  met  with  all  tKe  encouragement  it  deserved, 
either  here  or  at  C— ^.  Your  caputs,  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, care  less  than  anybody  else  about  thesu  questions. 
Contented  to  suck  the  milky  fountains  of  their  aima  maters, 
without  inquiring  into  the  venerable  gentlewomen's  years,  they 
rather  hold  such  curiosities  to  be  impertinent— un reverend. 
They  have  their  good  glebe  lands  in  maau,  and  care  not  much 
to  rake  into  the  title  deeds.  I  gather  at  least  so  much  from 
Other  sources,  for  D.  is  not  a  man  to  complain. 

D.  started  like  an  iinbroke  heifer,  when  I  interrupted  him. 
jl  priori,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  we  should  have  met  in 
Oriel.  But  D.  would  have  done  the  same  had  I  accosted  him 
on  the  sudden  in  his  own  walks  m  Clifford's  Inn,  or  in  the 
Temple.  In  addition  to  a  provoking  short-sightedness,  {the 
effect  of  late  studies  and  walchings  at  the  midnight  oil,)  D.  is 
the  most  absent  of  men.  He  made  a  call  the  other  morning 
at  our  friend  M.'s  in  Bedford  Square  ;  and,  finding  nobody  at 
home,  was  ushered  into  the  hall,  where,  asking  for  pen  and 
ink,  with  great  exactitude  of  purpose  he  enters  me  his  name 
in  the  book — which  ordinarily  lies  about  in  such  places,  lo 
record  the  failures  of  the  untimely  or  unfortunate  visiter— and 
lakes  his  leave  wit'h  many  ceremonies  and  professions  of  re- 
gret. Some  two  or  three  hours  after,  his  walking  destinies 
retnmed  him  into  the  same  neighbourhood  again,  and  again 
the  quiet  image  of  the  fireside  circle  at  iVf.'s- Mrs.  M.  pre- 
siding at  it  like  a  Queen  Lar,  with  pretty  A.  S.  at  her  side- 
Btrikin"  irresistibly  on  his  fancy,  he  makes  another  call,  (for 
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getting  that  they  were  "  certainly  not  to  return  from  i-  .e  man 
try  before  that  day  week,")  and,  disappointed  a  second  tiine 
inquires  for  pen  and  paper  as  before  :  again  the  Infok  ia 
brought,  and  in  the  hne  just  above  that  in  which  he  is  about 
to  print  his  second  name,  {his  rescript,)  his  first  name  {scarce 
dry)  looks  out  upon  him  like  another  Sosia,  or  as  if  a  man 
should  suddenly  encounter  his  own  duplicate  !  The  effect 
may  be  conceived — D.  made  many  a  good  resolution  against 
such  lapses  in  future.  I  hope  he  will  not  keep  ihejn  too  rig- 
orously. 

For  with  G.  D.  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  sometimua 
(not  to  speak  it  profanely)  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  At 
the  very  time  whun,  personally  encountering  thee,  he  passes 
OQ  with  no  recognition  ;  or,  being  stopped,  starts  like  a  thing 
surprised  :  at  that  moment,  reader,  he  is  on  Mount  Tabor,  or 
Parnassus  ;  or  co-sphered  with  Plato  :  or,  with  Harrington, 
framing  "  immortal  commonwealths  ;"  devising  some  plan  of 
amelioration  lo  thy  country,  or  thy  species ;  peradventure 
meditating  some  individual  kindness  or  courtesy,  to  be  done  to 
.Jiee  thyself,  the  returning  consciousness  of  which  made  him 
Ij  start  so  guiltily  at  thy  obtruded  personal  presence. 

D.  is  delightful  anywhere,  but  he  is  at  the  best  in  such 
places  as  these.  He  cares  not  much  for  Bath.  He  Is  out  ol 
his  element  at  Buxton,  at  Scarborough,  or  Harrowgate.  The 
Cam  and  the  Isis  are  to  him  "  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Damascus."  On  the  muses'  hill  he  is  happy,  and  good,  as 
one  of  the  shepherds  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  ;  and 
when  he  goes  about  with  you  to  show  you  the  halls  and  col- 
leges, you  think  you  have  wuh  you  the  Interpreter  at  tjie 
House  Beautiful. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL 


In  Mr.  Lamb's  "  Works,"  published  a  year  or  two  since,  1 
Cnd  a  magnificent  eulogy  on  my  old  school,*  such  as  it  was, 
or  now  appears  to  him  to  have  been,  between  the  years  1782 
and  1789.  It  happens,  very  oddly,  that  my  own  standing  at 
Christ's  was  nearly  corresponding  with  his  ;  and,  with  all 

•  RecoUtclioiis  of  Christ's  Ilospilai 
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i<Tdvitude  to  him  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cloisters,  I  ihink 
he  has  contrived  to  bring  together  whatever  can  be  said  in 
(iraise  of  them,  dropping  all  the  otter  side  of  the  argument 
ino3t  ingeniously. 

1  remember  L.  at  school ;  and  can  well  recollect  that  he 
had  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  I  and  others  of  his 
sclioolfellows  had  not.  His  friends  iived  in  town,  and  were 
near  at  hand  ;  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  them, 
almost  as  often  as .  he  wished,  through  some  invidious  dis- 
tinction, which  was  denied  to  us.  The  present  worthy  sub- 
Ireasurer  to  the  Inner  Temple  can  explain  how  that  happened. 
He  had  his  tea  and  hot  rolls  in  a  morning,  while  we  were 
battening  upon  our  (luarter  of  a  penny  ioaf — our  cnig — mois- 
tened with  attenuated  small  beer,  in  wooden  piggins,  smack- 
ing of  the  pitched  leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Our 
Monday's  milk  porridge,  blue  and  tasteless,  and  the  pease 
«oup  of  Saturday,  coarse  and  choking,  were  enriched  for  him 
With  a  slice  of  "  extraordinary  bread  and  butter,"  from  the 
hot  loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wednesday's  mess  of  millet, 
somewhat  less  repugnant,  (we  had  three  banyan  to  four 
meat  days  in  the  week,)  was  endeared  to  his  palate  with  a 
lump  of  double  refined,  and  a  smack  of  ginger  (to  make  it  go 
down  the  more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  cinnamon.  In  lieu  of 
our  half-pickled  Sundays,  or  quite  fresh  boiled  beef  on  Thurs- 
days, (strong  as  eaTO  equina,)  with  detestable  marigolds  float- 
ing in  the  pail  to  poison  the  broth — our  scanty  mutton  crags  on 
Fridays — ^and  rather  more  savoury,  but  grudging,  portions  of 
the  same  flesh,  rotten-roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays— (the 
only  dish  which  excited  om:  appetites,  and  disappointed  our 
stomachs,  in  almost  equal  proportion)— he  had  his  hot  plate 
of  roast  veaJ,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin  (exotica  unknown 
to  our  palates)  cooked  in  the  paternal  kitchen,  (a  great  thing,) 
and  brought  him  daily  by  his  maid  or  aunt !  I  remember  the 
good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade  ptide)  squatting  down 
upon  some  odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disclosing 
the  viands,  (of  higher  regale  than  those  cales  which  the  ra- 
vens ministered  to  the  Tishbite,)  and  the  contending  passions 
of  L.  at  the  unfolding.  There  was  iove  for  the  bringer ; 
shame  for  the  thing  brought  and  the  manner  of  its  bringing ; 
sympathy  for  those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it ;  and,  at 
top  of  ail,  hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  passions  !)  predom- 
inant, breaking  down  the  stony  fences  of  shame,  and  awk 
wardneas,  and  a  troubling  over-consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and  those  who 
should  care  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaintances 
of  theirs,  which  they  could  rc"koii  "pon  being  kind  to  me  in 
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Jio  great  city,  after  a  lilile  forced  notice,  which  they  had  the 
grace  lo  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew 
tired  of  my  holyday  visita.  They  seemed  to  thein  lo  recur 
loo  often,  diough  I  thought  them  few  enough  ;  and,  oiio  after 
anovher,  ihey  ail  failed  me,  and  I  feU  myself  alone  among  six 
hundred  jilaymates. 

Oh  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early  home- 
stead !  The  yearnings  which  I  used  lo  have  towards  it  in 
those  unfledged  years !  How  in  my  dreams  would  my  native 
town  (far  in  tke  west)  come  hack,  with  its  church,  and  trees, 
and  faces  !  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  ihe  anguish 
of  my  heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Calne  in  Wiltshire ! 

To  this  lale  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by  tlm 
recollection  of  those  friendless  holydays.  The  long  warm 
days  of  summer  never  return  but  they  bring  with  them  a  gloom 
from  the  haunting  memory  of  those  tvhole  day  leaves  when,  by 
some  strange  arrangement,  we  were  turned  out,  for  the  live- 
long day,  upon  our  own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go 
to,  or  none.  I  remember  those  bathing  excursions  to  the 
New  River,  which  L.  recalls  with  such  relish,  bettor,  1  think, 
than  he  can— for  he  was  a  home-secTting  lad,  and  did  not 
much  care  for  such  water  pastimes  :  how  merrily  we  would 
sally  forth  into  the  fields ;  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of 
the  sun  ;  and  wanton  like  young  dace  In  the  streams  ;  getting 
us  appetites  for  noon,  which  those  of  us  that  were  penniless 
(our  scanty  morning  crust  long  since  exhausted)  had  not  the 
heans  of  allaying — while  the  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
fishes  were  at  feed  about  us,  and  we  had  nothing  to  satisfy 
our  cravings';  the  very  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty,  selling  a  keener  edge 
upon  them !  How  faint  and  languid,  finally,  we  would  return, 
towards  ikightfall,  to  our  desired  morsel,  half  rejoicing,  half 
reluctant,  that  the  hours  of  our  uneasy  liberty  had  expired ! 

It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  pi-owling  about 
the  streets  objectless — shivering  at  cold  windows  of  prim 
shops,  to  extract  a  little  amusement ;  or  haply,  as  a  last  resort, 
in  die  hope  of  a  liltle  novelty,  to  pay  a  fifty  times  repeated  visit 
(where  our  individual  faces  should  be  as  well  known  to  the 
warden  as  thoseof  his  own  charges)  to  the  lions  in  tlie 
Tower — to  whose  levee,  by  courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a 
prescriptive  title  to  admission. 

L.'s  governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who  presented  us  to 
(he  foundation)  lived  in  a  manner  under  his  paternal  roof. 
Any  complaint  which  he  had  to  make  was  sure  of  being  at- 
tended to.  This  was  understood  at  Christ's,  and  was  an 
eflectual  screen  to  him  agnjnst  the  severity  of  masters,  or 
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worse  tyranny  of  the  monitors.  Tiie  oppressions  of  these 
young  brutes  are  heart  sickening  to  cad  to  recoUectioo,  I 
have  been  called  out  of  my  bed,  and  leakedfor  the  purpose,  in 
the  coldest  winter  nights — and  this  not  once,  but  night  after 
night — in  my  shirt  to  receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thong, 
with  eleven  other  cufferera,  because  it  pleased  my  callow 
overseer,  when  there  has  been  any  talking  heard  after  we 
were  gone  to  bed,  to  make  the  sis  last  beds  in  the  dormitory, 
where  the  youngest  children  of  us  slept,- answerable  for  an 
DfFence  they  neither  dared  to  commit,  nor  had  the  power  to 
hinder.  The  same  execrable  tyranny  drove  the  younger  part 
of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were  perishing  with  snow ; 
ami,  under  the  cruelest  penalties,  forbade  the  indulgence  of 
a  drink  of  water,  when  we  lay  in  sleepless  summer  nights, 
fevered  with  the  season  and  the  day's  sports. 

There  was  one  H ,  who,  I  learned  in  after  days,  was 

seen  expiating  some  maiurer  offence  in  the  hulks.  (Do  1 
flatter  myself  in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the  planter  of  that 
name,  who  suffered— at  Nevis,  I  think,  or  St.  Kitts— some 
few  years  since  ?  My  friend  Tobin  was  the  benevolent  in- 
strument of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.)  This  petty  Nero 
actually  branded  a  boy  who  had  offended  him,  with  a  red-hoi 
iron  ;  and  nearly  starved  forty  of  us,  with  exacting  contribu- 
tions, to  the  one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young  ass. 
which,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
nurse's  daughter,  (a  young  flame  of  his,)  he  had  contrived  lo 
smuggle  in,  and  keep  upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they 
called  our  dormitories.  This  game  went  on  for  better  than  a 
week,  till  the  foolish  beast,  not  able  to  fare  well  but  he  must 
cry  roast  meat — happier  than  Caligula's  minion,  could  he  have 
kept  his  own  counsel— but  foolisher,  alas !  than  any  of  his 
species  in  the  fables — waxing  fat,  and  kicking,  in  the  fulness 
of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute  would  needs  proclaim  his  good 
fortune  to  the  world  below  ;  and,  laying  out  his  simple  throat, 
blew  such  a  ram's-horn  blast  as  (topplimr  down  the  walls  of 
his  own  Jericho)   set  co        Im  y  1     g  defiance. 

The  client  was  dismissed  w  h  to  Smith- 

field  ;  but  I  never  unders      I    h       1     p  d    went  any 

censure  on  the  occasion      Th  h  rdship  of 

L.'s  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile    d  I    h        forgotten 

the  cool  impunity  with  which  the  nurses  used  arry  away 
openly,  in  open  platters,  for  their  own  tables,  one  out  of  two  ol 
every  hot  joint,  which  the  careful  matron  had  been  seeing  scru- 
pulously weighed  out  for  our  dinners  ?  These  things  were  daily 
practised  in  that  magnificent  apartment,  which  L.  (grown  con- 
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noisseur  since,  we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand 
paintings,  "  by  Verrio,  and  others,"  with  wliieh  it  is  "  hung 
round  and  adorned."  But  the  sight  of  sleeli,  well-fed,  blue-coat 
boys  in  pictures  was,  at  that  time,  1  believe,  little  consolatory 
to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones,  who  saw  the  better  part  of  our 
provisions  carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies,  and  our- 
selves reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in  the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  wilh  idle  portraiture. 

I.,  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags,  or 
the  fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled  ;  and  sets  it  down  to  some  super- 
stition. But  these  unciuous  motsela  are  never  grateful  to 
young  palates,  (children  are  universal'.)-  fat  haters,)  and  in 
strong,  coarse,  boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are  detestable.  A  gag- 
eater  in  oui  time  was  equivalent  to  a^ou/e,*and  held  in  equal 
suffered  under  the  imputation. 

■Twas  aaiJ, 
He  ate  strange  Hesh. 

i  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up  ifie 
left  at  his  table — (not  many,  nor  very  choice  frag- 
ments, you  may  credit  me)— and  in  an  especial  manner,  these 
disreputable  morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and 
secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bedside.  None 
saw  when  he  ato  ihem.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately 
devoured  them  in  the  night.  Ho  Was  watched,  but  no  traces 
of  such  midnight  practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported, 
that,  on  leave  days,  he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the 
bounds  a  large  blue  check  handkerchief,  full  of  something. 
'I'his,  then,  must  be  the  accursed  thing.  Conjecture  next  was 
at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could  dispose  of  it.  Some  said 
he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief  generally  prevailed. 
fie  went  about  moping.  None  spake  to  him.  No  one  would 
play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated ;  put  out  of  the 
paie  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to  be  beaten, 
but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative  punishment, 
which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he  perse- 
vered. At  lengtt  he  was  observed  by  two  of  his  schoolfel- 
Invra,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had 
traced  him  one  leave  day,  for  thai  purpose,  to  enter  a  large 
worn-out  building,  such  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism, 
with  open  door  and  a  common  staircase.  After  him  they 
silently  slunk  in,  and  followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and 
saw  him  tap  at  a  poor  wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged 
iToman,  meanly  fil?d.     Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  cer 
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lainty.  The  informers  had  secured  their  victim.  They  hiid 
him  in  their  Idila.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred,  anJ 
retribution  most  signal  was  looked  for.  Mr.  Hathaway,  the 
then  steward,  {for  this  happened  a  litile  after  my  time,)  with 
that  patient  sagacity  which  tempered  all  his  conduct,  deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  matter  before  he  proceeded  to  sen* 
tence.  The  result  was,  that  the  supposed  mendicants,  the 
receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious  scraps,  turned  out 

to  be  the  parents  of ,  an  honest  couple  come  to  decay, 

whom  this  seasonable  supply  had,  in  all  probability,  saved 
from  mendicancy  ;  and  that  litis  young  stork,  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this  while  been  only  feeding 
the  old  birds  !  The  governors  on  this  occasion,  much  to  their 
honour,  voted  a  present  relief  to  the  family  of ,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  medal.  The  lesson  which  the 
steward  read  upon  rash  JCDaiuENT,  on  the  occasion  of  pub- 

hcly  delivering  the  medal  to ,  I  believe,  would  not  be  lost 

upon  his  auditory.  I  had  left  school  then,  but  I  well  remem- 
ber   .     He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with  a  cast  in 

his  eye,  not  at  ail  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile  prejudices. 
I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker's  basket.  I  think  I 
heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  himself  as  he  had  done 
by  the  old  folks. 

I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ■  and  the  sioht  of  a  boy  in  fet- 
p       1     d  y    fm>  fi      p        g        h    U       1    h 
ly        d       as  h  1     rr         f         at 
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of  the  reach  of  any  sound,  to  suffer  whate;  er  horrors  the  weak 
nerves  and  superstition  incident  to  his  time  of  life  might  euIi- 
ject  him  to."     This  was  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence. 

*  Ono  or  two  inalanceB  of  lunacy,  or  attempted  suicide,  accordingly,  al 
length  coniinced  Sh*  governors  of  the  'inpolicy  uf  [hi?  part  of  the  seBtcnc* 
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Wouidat  thoH  like,  reader,  to  see  what  became  of  him  in  the 

The  culprit,  who  had  been  a  third  lime  an  offender,  and 
whose  expulsion  was  at  this  lime  deomed  irreversible,  was 
brought  forth,  as  at  some  solemn  auto  da  fe,  arrayed  in  tm- 
couth  and  moat  appalling  attire — all  trace  of  his  late  "  waichet 
weeds"  carefully  effaced,  he  was  exposed  in  a  jacket,  resem- 
bling those  which  London  lamplighters  formerly  delighted  in, 
with  a  cap  of  the  same.  The  effect  of  this  divestiture  was 
Buch  as  the  ingenious  devisers  of  it  could  have  anticipated. 
With  his  pale  and  frighted  features,  it  was  as  if  some  of  those 
disfigurements  in  Dante  had  seized  upon  him.  In  this  dis- 
guiseraem  he  was  brought  into  the  hall,  (L.'s  favourite  state- 
room,) where  awaited  him  the  whole  number  of  his  school- 
fellows, whose  joint  lessons  and  sports  he  was  thenceforth  to 
share  no  more  ;  the  awful  presence  of  the  steward,  to  be  seen 
for  the  last  time  ;  of  the  executioner  beadle,  clad  in  his  state 
robe  for  the  occasion  ;  and  of  two  faces  more,  of  direr  import, 
because  never  but  in  these  extremities  visible.  These  were 
governors  ;  two  of  whom,  by  choice  or  charter,  were  alvvays 
accustomed  to  officiate  at  these  Vltima  Supplicia ;  not  to  miti  ■ 
gate,  (so  at  least  we  understood  it,)  but  to  enforce  the  utter 
most  stripe.  Old  Bamber  Gascoigne  and  Peter  Aubert,  I 
remember,  were  colleagues  on  one  occasion,  when  the  beadle 
turning  rather  pale,  a  glass  of  brandy  was  ordered  to  prepare 
him  for  the  mysteries.  The  scourging  was,  after  the  old 
Roman  fashion,  long  and  stately.  The  lictor  accompanied 
the  criminal  quite  round  the  hall.  We  were  generally  too 
faint  with  attending  to  the  previous  disgusting  circumstances, 
to  make  accurate  report  with  out  eyes  of  the  degree  of  cor- 
poreal suffering  inflicted.  Report,  of  course,  gave  out  the  back 
knotty  and  livid.  After  scourging,  he  was  made  over,  in  his 
San  Benito,  to  his  friends,  if  he  had  any,  (but  commonly  such 
poor  runagates  were  friendless,)  or  to  his  parish  officer,  who, 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  scene,  had  his  station  allotted  to 
him  on  the  outside  of  the  hall  gate. 

The*!  solemn  pageantries  were  not  played  off  so  often  as 
to  spoil  the  general  mirth  of  the  community.  We  had  plenty 
of  exercise  and  recreation  after  school  hours  ;  and,  for  myself, 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  never  happier  than  in  them.  The 
upper  and  the  lower  grammar  schools  were  held  in  the  same 
room,  and  an  imaginary  line  only  divided  their  bounds.   Their 

and  the  midnight  torture  to  tbe  spLrits  was  dispensed  with.  This  fancy  of 
dungeons  for  children  was  a  sprout  of  Howard's  brain ;  for  which,  (asTing 
the  raierance  due  tc  Huly  Paul,)  inettii'.'.ks  I  could  willingly  apil  upon  bii 
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character  was  as  different  aa  that  of  the  inhabitants  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Kev.  James  Boyer  was 
the  upper  master ;  but  the  Rev.  Matthew  Field  presided  ovei 
tliat  portion  of  the  apartment  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  bi!  a  member.  We  lived  a  life  as  careless  as  birds.  We 
talked  and  did  just  as  we  pleased,  and  nobody  molested  us. 
We  carried  an  accidence,  or  a  grammar,  for  form  ;  but,  lot 
any  trouble  it  gave  us,  we  might  lake  two  years  in  getting 
through  the  verbs  deponent,  and  another  two  in  forgetting  all 
that  we  had  learned  about  them.  There  was  now  and  then 
the  formality  of  saying  a  lesson,  but  if  you  had  not  learned 
it,  a  brush  across  the  shoulders  (just  enough  to  disturb  a  fly) 
was  the  sole  remonstrance.  Field  never  used  the  rod  ;  and, 
in  lruth,he  wielded  the  cane  with  no  great  good  will — holding 
it  "  like  a  dancer."  It  looked  in  his  hands  rather  like  an  em- 
blem than  an  instrument  of  authority  ;  and  an  emblem,  too, 
he  was  ashamed  of.  He  was  a  good  easy  man,  that  did  not 
care  to  ruffle  his  own  peace,  nor  perhaps  set  any  great  con- 
sideration upon  the  value  of  juvenile  time.  He  came  among 
us,  now  and  then,  but  often  staid  away  whole  days  from  us ; 
and  when  he  came,  it  made  no  difference  to  us— he  had  his 


private  ri 


},  the  short  time  he  staid,  l< 


the  sound  of  our  noise.  Our  mirth  and  uproar  v 
had  classics  of  our  own,  without  being  beholden  to  "  insolent 
Greece  or  haughty  Rome,"  that  passed  current  among  us — 
Peter  Wilkins ;  the  Adventures  of  the  Honourable  Captain 
Robert  Boyle;  the  fortunate  Blue-Coat  Boy  ;  and  the  like.  Or 
we  cultivated  a  turn  for  mechanic  or  scientific  operations  ;  ma- 
king little  sun  dials  of  paper  ;  or  weaving  those  ingenious 
parentheses  called  cat  cradles;  or  making  dry  peas  to  dance 
upon  the  end  of  a  tin  pipe ;  or  studying  the  art  military  over 
that  laudible  game  "  French  and  English,"  and  a  hundred 
oiher  such  devices  to  pass  away. the  time — mixing  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable— as  would  have  made  the  souis  of  Rous- 
seau and  John  Locke  chuckle  to  see  us. 

Matthew  Field  belonged  to  that  class  of  modest  divines  who 
affect  to  mix  in  equal  proportion  the  gentleman,  the  scholar, 
and  the  Christian  ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  the  first  ingredient 
is  generally  found  to  be  the  predominating  dose  in  the  compo- 
sition. He  was  engaged  in  gay  parlies,  or  with  his  courtly 
bow  at  some  episcopal  levee,  when  he  should  have  been  at- 
tending upon  us.  He  had  for  many  years  the  classical  charge 
of  a  hundred  children,  during  the  four  or  five  first  years  of 
their  education;  and  his  very  highest  form  seldom  proceeded 
further  than  two  or  three  of  the  introductory  fables  of  Phie- 
dnis,     How.things  were  suffered  to  go  on  thus.  I  caimo, 
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guess.  BoyRf,  who  was  the  proper  person  lo  haie  remedied 
ihese  abuses,  always  affected,  perhaps  felt,  a  delicacy  in  in- 
terfering in  a  province  not  strictly  his  own.  I  have  not  been 
without  my  suspicions,  that  he  was  not  altogether  displeased 
as  the  contrast  we  presented  to  his  end  of  the  school.  We 
were  a  sort  of  Helots  to  his  young  Spartans.  He  would 
sometimes,  with  ironic  deference,  send  to  borrow  a  rod  of  the 
under  master,  and  then,  with  sardonic  grin,  observe  to  one  ot 
Jiis  upper  boys,  "how  neat  and  fresh  the  twigs  looked." 
Wliile  his  pale  students  were  balieting  their  brains  over  Xen- 
ophon  and  Plat«  with  a  silence  as  deep  as  thai  enjoined  by 
the  Samite,  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  at  our  ease  in  our 
little  Goshen.  We  saw  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  his  disci- 
pline, and  the  prospect  did  but  the  more  reconcile  us  to  our 
lot.  His  thunders  roiled  innocuous  for  us  ;  his  storms  came 
near,  but  never  touched  us  ;  contrary  to  Gideon's  miracle, 
while  all  around  were  drenched,  our  fleece  was  dry.*  His 
boys  turned  out  the  belter  scholars  ;  we,  I  suspect,  have  tho 
advantage  in  temper.  His  pupils  cannot  speak  of  him  with 
out  something  of  terror  allaying  their  gratitude  ;  the  remem- 
brance of  Field  comes  back  with  all  the  soothing  images  of 
indolence,  and  summer  slumbers,  and  work  like  play,  and  in- 
nocent idleness,  and  Elysian  exemptions,  and  life  itself  "  a 
playing  holyday." 

Though  sulBciently  removed  from  ihr  jurisdiction  of  Boyer, 
we  were  near  enough  {as  I  have  said)  to  understand  a  Utile 
of  his  system.  We  occasionally  heard  sounds  of  the  Ululaf.- 
tes,  and  caught  glances  of  Tartarus.  B.  was  a  rabid  pedant. 
His  English  style  was  cramped  to  barbarism.  His  Easter 
anthems  {for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those  periodical  flights) 
were  grating  as  scrannel  pipes-t     He  would  laugh,  ay,  and 

Heartily,  but  then  it  must  be  at  Flaccus's  quibble  about  Rex 

ot  at  the  tristis  scveritas  in  vultu,  or  inspicere  in  patinas,  of 
Terence— thin  jests,  which  at  their  first  broaching  could 
hardly  have  had  vis  enough  to  luove  a  Roman  muscle.  He 
had  two  wigs,  both  pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one 
serene,  smiling,  fresh  powdered,  betokening  a  mild  day.  The 
other,  aa  old,  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry  caxon,  denoting 
frequent  and  bloody  execution.     Wo  to  the  school  when  he 


t  In  this  and  everylhing  B.  waa  the  antipodes  of  hia  coadjutor.  Wliile  the 
former  was  digging  his  brains  for  critle  anthenii,  worth  a  pignut,  F,  would  to 
lecreating  his  genliemanly  fancy  in  the  moro  flowery  walks  of  the  mnsea  » 
little  dramatic  effusion  of  hia,  under  the  name  of  VBrtummis  and  Pomonai  i 
""•  yet  forgotten  by  the  chroniclers  of  that  sort  of  liteiature.    Il  was  accepted 


by  Gatiick,  hut  the  town  did  not  give  it  their  sanctic 
■  mayof  halfcompli '  '--"'' -l... 
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made  his  morning  appearance  in  his  passy,  or  passioriaCe  wig. 
No  comet  expounded  surer.  J.  B.  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have 
known  him  double  his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor  trembling  child, 
(the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon  its  iips,)  with  a  "  Sirrah, 
do  you  presume  to  set  your  wiis  at  me  1"  Nothing  was  more 
common  ilian  to  see  him  make  a  headlong  entry  into  the 
schoolroom,  from  his  inner  recess,  or  library,  and,  with  tur- 
bulent eye,  singling  out  a  lad,  roar  out,  "  Odd's  my  life,  sirrah  " 
(his  favourito  adjuration,)  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you". 
— then,  with  as  sudden  a  retracting  impulse,  fling  back  into 
his  lair — and,  after  a  cooling  lapse  of  some  minutes,  (during 
which  all  but  the  culprit  had  toully  forgotten  the  contest,) 
drive  headlong  out  again,  piecing  out  his  imperfect  sense,  as 
if  it  had  been  some  devil's  litany,  with  the  expletory  yell — 
"  and  I  WILL,  loo."  In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the  rabidus 
furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort  to  an  ingenious  method, 
peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself,  of  whipping  the 
boy  and  reading  the  Debates  at  the  same  time ;  a  paragraph, 
and  a  lash  between  ;  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamen- 
tary oratory  was  most  at  a  height  and  flourishing  in  these 
realms,  was  not  calculated  to  impiess  the  patient  with  a  ven- 
eration for  the  diffuser  graces  of  rhetoric. 

Once,  and  but  once,  the  ujilifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  in- 

efTeclual  from  his  hand — when  droll  squinting  W ,  having 

been  caught  putting  the  inside  of  the  master's  desk  lo  a  use 
for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not  designed  it,  to  justify 
himself,  with  great  simplicity  averred,  that  he  did  not  knov> 
thai  the  thing  had  been  forewarned.  This  exquisite  irrecogni- 
tion  of  any  law  antecedent  to  the  oral  or  deolaratory,  struck 
so  irresistibly  upon  the  fancy  of  all  who  heard  it,  (the  peda- 
gogue himself  not  excepted,)  that  remission  was  unavoidable. 

L.  has  given  credit  to  B.'s  great  merits  as  an  instructer. 
Coleridge,  in  his  literary  life,  has  pronounced  a  more  intelli- 
gible and  ample  encomium  on  them.  The  author  of  the 
Country  Spectator  doubts  not  to  compare  him  with  the  ablest 
teachers  of  antiquity-  Perhaps  we  cannot  dismiss  him  beltf.r 
than  with  (he  pious  ejaculation  of  C— — ,  when  he  heard  that 
his  old  master  was  oh  his  deathbed—"  Poor  J.  B. !  may  all 
his  faults  be  forgiven  ;  and  may  he  be  wafted  to  bliss  by  little 
cherub  boys,  all  head  and  wings,  with  no  bottoms  to  reproach 
his  sublunary  infirmities." 

Under  him  were  many  good  and  sound  scholars  bred. 
First  Grecian  of  my  time  was  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens,  kind- 
est of  boys  and  men,  since  co-gramroir  master  (and  insep- 
arable companion)  with  Dr.  T— e.  What  an  edifyiiif, 
spectacle  did  this  brace  of  friends  present  lo  thos-?  who  re 
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,  li  d  h  rae  arm  hnked  in  yours 
it  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn  over  the  Cieero 
some  tale  of  antique  friendship,  which  the 
n  then  was  burning  to  anticipate  !    Co-Grecian 

1 .  who  has  since  executed  with  ability 

various  diplomatic  functions  at  the  Northern  courts.  Th— 
was  a  tall,  dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of  speech,  with 
raven  locks.  Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton  followed  him,  {now 
bishop  of  Calcutta,)  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  his  teens 
He  has  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  critic ;  and  is  author 
(besides  the  Country  Spectator)  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek 
article  against  Sharpe.  M.  is  said  to  bear  his  mitre  high  in 
India,  where  the  regni  novitas  (I  dare  say)  sufficiently  justifies 
Ihe  bearing.  A  humility  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  Jewel 
or  Hooker  might  not  be  exactly  fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of 
those  Anglo-Asiatic  diocesans  with  a  reverence  for  home  in- 
stitutions, and  the  church  which  those  fathers  watered.  The 
manners  of  M.  at  school,  though  firm,  were  mild  and  unas- 
suming. Next  to  M.  (if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Richards, 
author  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons,  the  most  spirited  of  the  Ox- 
ford prize  poems  ;  a  pale,  studious  Grecian.  Then  followeil 
poor  S ■,  ill-fated  M !  of  these  the  muse  ia  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward's  race 
Unhappy,  pass  tbeir  annals  by. 

Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day- 
ipring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  eoiumii  before 
hee — the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  !  How  have  I  seeit  the 
casual  passer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with 
»dmiration,  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between  the 
speech  and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandula,)  to  hear  thee 
jnfold,  in  thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of 
Jamblichus,  or  Plolinus,  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  wasedst 
not  pale  at  such  philosophic  draughts,)  or  reciting  Homer  in 
his  Greek,  or  Pindar— while  the  walls  of  the  old  Gray  Friars 
re-echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charily  hoy  '.  Many 
were  the  '  wit  combats"  (to  dally  a  while  with  llie  words  of 
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old  F  \\\ei)  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G—^~,  "  which  two 
J  behold  like  a  Spanish  grear  galleon,  and  an  English  man 
of-war  ;  Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former,  wi-  'mill  far 
higher  in  learning,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  U. 
V.  L.,  with  the  Enghsh  man-of-war,  iesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter 
in  sailing,  cou!d  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  lake  ad- 
vantage of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  in- 

Nor  shak  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten,  Alien, 
with  a  cordial  smile,  and  still  more  cordial  laugh,  with  which 
thou  wert  wont  to  make  the  old  cloisters  shake,  in  thy  cogni- 
tion of  some  poignant  jest  of  theirs ;  or  the  anticipation  of 
eome  more  material,  and,  peradventure,  practical  one  of  thine 
own.  Extinct  are  those  smiles,  with  that  beautiful  counte- 
nance, with  which,  (for  thou  wert  the  Nireus  formosus  of  the 
school,)  in  the  days  of  thy  maturer  waggery,  thou  didst  disarm 
the  wrath  of  infuriated  town  damsel,  who,  incensed  by  pro- 
voking pinch,  turning  tigresslike  round,  suddenly  converted 

by  thy  angel  look,  exchanged  the  half-formed,  terrible  "  bl ^" 

for  a  gentler  greeting — "  Bless  thy  Jtandsome  face  !" 

Next  follow  two,  who  ought  lo  be  now  aiive,  and  the  friends 

of  Elia — the  junior  Le  G and  F ;  who,  impelled,  the 

former  by  a  roving  temper,  the  latter  by  loo  quick  a  sense  of 
neglect — ill  capable  of  enduring  the  slights  poor  sizers  are 
sometimes  subject  to  in  our  seats  of  learning,  exchanged 
their  alma  mater  for  the  camp ;  perishing,  one  by  climate, 

and  one  on  the  plains  of  Salamanca :  Le  G ,  sanguine, 

volatile,  sweet  natured  ;  F ,  dogged,  faithful,  anticipalive 

of  insult,  warm  hearted,  with  something  of  the  old  Uoman 
height  about  him. 

Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr  -■  ■■■■,  the  present  master  of  Hertford, 
with  Marmaduke  T— — -,  mildest  of  missionaries — and  both 
my  good  friends  siill — ckse  the  catalogue  of  Grecians  in  mv 


THE  TWO  RACES  OF  MEN. 

The  human  species,  according  lo  the  best  theory  I  can 
form  of  it,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races,  the  men  who  bor- 
row, and  the  men  who  lend.  To  these  two  original  diversities 
may  be  reduced  all  those  impertinent  classifications  of  thd 
Gothic  and  Cehic  tribes,  white  men,  black  men,  red  men 
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Ail  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  "  Paithiaiis,  and  Medea,  and 
Elaniites,"  flock  hiiher,  and  do  naturally  fall  in  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  primary  distinctions.  The  infinite  superi' 
orily  of  the  former,  which  I  choose  to  designale  as  the  great 
racs,  is  discernible  in  their  figure,  port,  and  a  certain  instinct- 
ive  sovereignty.  The  latter  are  bom  degraded.  "  He  shall 
Borve  his  brethren."  There  is  something  in  the  air  of  one  of 
(his  cast,  lean  and  suspicious ;  contrasting  with  the  open, 
trusting,  generous  maunersof  theother. 

Observe  who  have  been  the  greatest  borrowers  of  all  ages 
— Alcibiades,  Falstaff  Sir  Richard  Steele,  oar  late  incompara- 
ble Brinsley — what  a  family  likeness  in  ail  four  ! 

What  a  careless,  even  deportment  hath  your  borrower ! 
what  rosy  gills !  what  a  Eeautiful  reliance  on  Providence  doth 
he  manifest— taking  no  more  thought  than  lilies  !  What  con- 
ter.ipt  for  money—accounting  it  (yours  and  mine  especially) 
n'j  better  than  dross !  What  a  liberal  confounding  of  those 
yedantic  distinctions  of  meum  and  tuum !  or  rather  what  a 
noble  simplification  of  language,  (beyond  Tooke,)  resolving 
these  supposed  opposites  into  one  clear,  intelligible  pronoun 
adjective  !  What  near  approaches  doth  he  make  to  the  primi- 
tive comrminity  !  to  the  estent  of  one  half  of  the  principle  at 
least! 

He  is  the  true  laxer  who  "  calleth  all  the  world  up  to  be 
taxed  ;"  and  the  distance  is  as  vast  between  him  and  one  of 
US,  as  subsisted  between  the  Auf^stan  majesty  and  the  poor- 
est obolary  Jew  that  paidit  tribute  pittance  at  Jerusalem  I  His 
exactions,  too,  have  such  a  cheerful,  voluntary  air !  so  far  re- 
moved from  your  sour  parochial  or  stale  gatlierers — those 
inkhorn  varlets,  who  carry  their  want  of  welcome  in  their 
faces !  He  cometh  to  you  with  a  smile,  and  troubleth  you 
with  no  receipt ;  confining  himself  to  no  set  season.  Every 
day  is  his  Candlemas,  or  his  feast  of  Holy  Michael.  He  ap- 
plieth  the  lene  tormentum  of  a  pleasant  look  to  your  purse — 
which  to  that  gentle  warmth  expands  her  silken  leaves  as 
naturally  as  the  cloak  of  the  traveller,  for  which  sun  and  wind 
contended  !  He  is  the  true  Propontic  which  never  ebbeth  I 
The  sea  which  taketh  handsomely  at  each  man's  hand.  In 
vain  the  victim,  whom  he  delighteth  to  honour,  struggles  with 
destiny ;  he  is  in  the  net.  Lend  therefore  cheerfully,  oh  man 
ordained  to  lend^that  thou  lose  not  in  the  end,  with  thy 
wordly  penny,  the  reversion  promised.  Combine  not  prepos- 
terously in  thine  own  pevson  the  penalties  of  Lazarus  and  ol 
Dives !  but,  when  thou  seest  the  proper  authority  coming, 
meet  it  smilingly,  as  it  were  halfway.     Come,  a  handsome 
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sacrifice !     See  how  light  he  makes  of  it !     glrain  not  cour- 
tesies with  a  noble  enemy. 

Reflections  like  the  foregoing  were  forced  upon  my  mind 
by  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Ralph  Bigod,  Esq.,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  Wednesday  evening;  dying,  as  he  had 
lived,  without  much  trouble.  He  boasted  himself  a  descendant 
from  mighty  ancestors  of  that  name,  who  heretofore  held 
ducal  dignities  in  this  realm.  In  his  actions  and  sentiments 
he  belied  not  the  stock  to  which  he  pretended.  Early  in  life 
he  found  himself  invested  with  ample  reveiiues  ;  which,  with 
that  noble  disinterestedness  which  I  have  noticed  as  inherent 
in  men  of  the  great  race,  he  took  almost  immediate  measures 
entirely  to  dissipate  and  bring  to  nothing  ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing revolting  in  the  idea  of  a  king's  holding  a  private  purse  ; 
and  the  thoughts  of  Bigod  were  all  regal.  Thus  furnished, 
by  the  very  act  of  disfurnishmeut ;  getting  rid  of  the  cumber- 
some luggage  of  riches,  more  apt  (as  one  sings) 


he  set  forth,  like  some  Alexander,  upon  his  great  enterprise, 
"borrowing  and  to  borrow  !" 

In  his  periegesis,  or  triumphant  progress  throughout  this 
island,  it  has  been  calculated  that  he  laid  a  tithe  part  of  the 
inhabitants  under  contribution.  I  reject  this  estimate  as 
greatly  exaggerated  :  but  having  had  the  honour  of  accompa- 
nying my  friend,  divers  times,  in  his  perambulations  about  this 
vast  city,  I  own  I  was  greatly  struck  at  first  with  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  faces  we  met,  who  claimed  a  sort  of  respect- 
ful acquaintance  with  us.  He  was  one  day  so  obliging  as  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  It  seems  these  were  his  tributa- 
ries ;  feeders  of  his  exchequer  ;  gentlemen,  his  good  friends, 
(as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself,)  to  whom  he  had  oc- 
casionally been  beholden  for  a  loan.  Their  multitudes  did  no 
way  disconcert  him.  He  rather  took  a  pride  in  numbering 
them  ;  and, with  Comus, seemed  pleased  to  be  "stocked  with 
so  fair  a  herd." 

With  such  sources,  it  was  a  wonder  how  he  contrived  to 
keep  his  treasury  always  empty.  He  did  it  by  force  of  an 
aphorism,  which  he  had  often  in  his  mouth,  that  "  money  kept 
longer  than  three  days,  slinks."  So  he  made  use  of  it  while 
il  was  fresh,  A  good  part  he  drank  away,  (for  he  was  an 
excellent  tosspot,)  some  he  gave  away,  the  rest  he  threw 
away,  Ijterally  tossing  and  hurling  it  violently  from  him— as 
boys  do  burrs,  or  as  if  it  had  been  infectious — into  ponds,  oi 
ditches,   or  deep  holes — inscrutable  cavities  of  ihe    earth 
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or  he  would  busy  it  (where  he  would  never  seek  it  again)  oj 
a  river's  side  under  some  bank,  which  (he  would  facetiously 
observe)  paid  no  interest — but  out  away  from  him  it  must  go 
peremptorily,  as  Hagar's  offspring  into  the  wildnerness,  while 
It -was  sweet.  He  never  missed  it.  The  streams  were  per- 
ennial which  fed  his  fisc.  When  new  supplies  became  ne- 
cessary, the  first  person  that  had  the  felicity  lo  fall  in  with 
him,  fiiend  or  stranger,  was  sure  to  contribute  to  the  defi- 
ciency. For  Bigod  had  an  undeniable  way  with  him.  Ho 
had  a  cheerful  open  exterior,  a  quick  jovial  eye,  a  bald  fore- 
head, just  touched  with  gray  (cana  fides.)  He  anticipated  no 
excuse,  and  found  none.  And,  waiving  for  a  while  my  the- 
ory as  to  the  great  race,  I  would  put  it  to  the  most  untheori- 
zing  reader,  who  may  at  times  have  disposable  coin  in  his 

Cockel,  whether  it  is  not  more  repugnant  lo  thekindliness  of 
is  nature  to  refuse  such  a  one  as  I  am  describing,  titan  to 
say  no  lo  a  poor  petitionary  rogue,  (your  bastard  borrower,) 
who,  by  his  mumping  visnomy,  tells  you  that  he  expects  no- 
thing better  ;  and,  therefore,  whose  preconceived  notions  and 
expectations  you  do  in  reality  so  much  less  shock  in  the  re- 

When  I  think  of  this  man  ;  his  fiery  glow  of  heart ;  his 
swell  of  feeling  ;  how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was  ;  how 
great  at  the  midnight  hour  ;  and  when  I  compare  with  him  the 
companions  with  whom  I  have  associated  since,  I  grudge  the 
saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think  that  I  am  fallen  into  the 
society  of  lenders  and  little  men. 

To  one  like  Elia,  whose  treasures  are  rather  cased  in  lea- 
ther covers  than  closed  in  iron  coffers,  there  is  a  class  of 
alienators  more  formidable  than  that  which  I  have  touched 
upon ;  I  mean  your  borrowers  of  boohs — those  mutilators  of 
collections,  spoilers  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves,  and  creators 
of  odd  volumes.  There  is  Comberbatch,  matchless  in  his 
depredations. 

That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  facing  you,  like  a  great 
eye  tooth  knocked  out — (you  are  now  with  me  in  my  little 
back  study  in  Bloomsbury,  reader  !)  with  the  huge  Switzer- 
like  tomes  on  each  side,  [like  the  Guildhall  giants,  in  their  re- 
formed posture,  g'uardant  of  nothing,)  once  held  the  tallest  of 
my  folios,  Opera  Bonaventura,  choice  and  massy  divinity,  to 
whicl"  its  two  supporters  (school  divinity  also,  but  of  a  lesser 
calibre — Beilarraine  and  Holy  Thomas)  showed  but  as  dwarfs 
— itself  an  Ascapart!  that  Comberbatch  abstracted  upon  the 
faith  of  a  theory  he  holds,  which  is  more  easy,  I  confess,  for 
me  U1  suffer  by  than  to  refute,  namely,  that  "  the  title  lo  prop- 
ortv  in  a  book,  (my  Bonaventure,  for  instance,)  is  in  exacf 
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ratio  to  the  claimant's  powers  of  understanding  and  apprecia- 
■ingthe  same."  Should  he  go  on  acting  upon  this  theory, 
which  ol'  our  shelves  is  safe  ? 

The  slight  vacuum  in  the  left-hand  case — two  sheli'es  from 
the  celling — scarcely  distinguishable  but  by  the  quick  eye  ol 
a  loser — was  whilom  the  commodious  resting  place  of  Brown 
on  Urn  Burial.  -C.  will  hardly  allege  that  he  knows  more 
aboul  that  treatise  than  I  do,  who  introduced  it  to  him,  and 
was  indeed  the  first  (of  the  modems)  to  discover  its  beauties 
—but  so  have  I  known  a  foolish  lover  to  praise  his  mistress  in 
the  presence  of  a  rival  more  qualified  to  carry  her  off  than 
himself.  Just  below,  Dodsley's  Dramas  want  their  fourth 
volume,  where  Vitioria  Corombona  is  !  The  remainder  nij[ie 
are  as  distasteful  as  Priam's  refuse  sons,  when  the  fates  hor- 
romd  Hector.  Here  siood  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  in 
sober  stale.  There  loitered  the  Complete  Angler  ;  quiet  as  in 
life,  by  some  streamsido.  In  yonder  nook,  John  Buncle,  a  wid- 
ower volume,  with  "  eyes  closed,"  mourns  hia  ravished  mate. 
One  justice  I  must  do  my  friend,  that  if  he  sometimes, 
like  the  sea,  sweeps  away  a  treasure,  at  another  time,  sealike, 
he  throws  up  as  rich  an  equivalent  to  match  k.  1  have  a 
small  under  collection  of  this  nature,  (my  friend's  gatherings 
in  his  various  calls,)  picked  up,  he  has  forgotten  at  what  odd 
places,  and  deposited  with  as  liitle  memory  at  mine.  I  lake 
in  these  orphans,  the  twice  deserted.  These  proselytes  of 
the  gate  are  welcome  as  the  true  Hebrews.  There  they  stand 
in  conjunction;  natives,  and  naturalized.  The  latter  seem  as 
httle  disposed  to  inquire  out  their  true  lineage  as  I  am.  I 
charge  no  warehouse  room  for  these  deodands,  nor  shall  ever 
put  myself  to  the  ungentlemanly  trouble  of  advertising  a  sale 
of  them  to  pay  expenses. 

'I'o  lose  a  volume  lo  C.  carries  some  sense  and  meaning  in 
k.  You  are  sure  that  he  will  make  one  hearty  meal  on  your 
viands,  if  he  can  give  no  account  of  the  platter  after  it.  But 
what  moved  thee,  wayward,  spiteful  K.,  to  be  so  importunate 
10  carry  off  with  thee,  in  spite  of  tears  and  abjurations  to  thee 
to  forbear,  the  Letters  of  that  princely  woman,  the  thrice 
aoble  Margaret  Newcastle  ? — knowing  at  the  time,  and  know- 
ing that  I  knew  also,  thou  most  assuredly  wouldst  never  turn 
over  one  leaf  of  the  illustrious  folio — what  but  the  mere 
spirit  of  contradiction,  and  childish  love  of  getting  the  bettei 
of  thy  friend  ^  Then,  worst  cut  of  all !  to  transport  it  with 
ihee  to  the  GalUcan  land — 

'  Cnworlhv  land  to  barbour  such  a  eweetness, 
A  sirlue  :n  which  all  ennobling  thoughts  dwell. 
Pure  thouEhls,  kind  UiouEhts,  high  thoughts,  her  eei't  wonder  !" 
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— hadst  ihou  not  thy  play  books,  and  books  of  jests  and  fap- 
cies,  about  thee,  to  keep  thee  merry,  even  as  thou  keepest  all 
companies  with  thy  quips  and  mirthful  tales  ?  Child  of  the 
greenroom,  it  was  unkindly  done  of  thee.  Thy  wife,  too, 
that  part  French,  better  part  Englishwoman !— that  she  could 
fix  upon  no  other  treatise  to  bear  away,  in  kindly  token  of  re- 
membering us,  than  the  works  of  Fulke  Grcville,  Lord  Brook 
— of  which  no  Frenchman,  nor  woman  of  France,  Italy,  or 
England,  was  ever  by  nature  constituted  to  comprehend  a 
(ittlo  !      Was  there  not  Zimmerman  on  Solitude  ? 

Reader,  if  haply  thou  art  blessed  with  a  moderate  collection, 
be  shy  of  showing  it ;  or  if  thy  heart  overflows  to  lend  ihem, 
■  lend  thy  books  ;  but  let  it  be  to  such  a  one  as  S.  T.  0. — ho 
will  return  them  (generally  anticipating  the  time  appointed) 
with  usury ;  enriched  with  annotations,  tripling  their  value. 
I  have  had  experience*  Many  are  these  precious  MSS.  of 
his — (in  matter  oftentimes,  and  almost  in  quantity  not  unfre- 
quently,  vying  with  the  originals) — in  no  very  clerkly  hand — 
legible  in  my  Daniel ;  in  old  Burton;  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ; 
and  those  abstruser  cogitations  of  the  Greville,  now,  alas  I 
wandering  in.  pagan  lands.  I  counsel  thee,  shut  iwt  thy 
heart,  nor  thy  hbrary,  against  S,  T.  C 


NEWYEAR'S  EVE, 

Every  man  Iia.'s  two  birthdays  :  two  days,  at  least,  hi 
every  year,  which  set  him  upon  revolving  the  lapse  of  time, 
as  it  affects  his  mortal  duration.  The  one  is  that  which  in 
an  especial  manner  he  terms  his.  In  the  gradual  desuetude 
of  old  observances,  this  custom  of  solemnizing  our  proper 
birthday  has  nearly  passed  away,  or  is  left  to  children,  who 
reflect  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  nor  understand  any- 
thing in  it  beyond  cake  and  orange.  But  the  birth  of  a  new 
year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to  be  pretermitted  by  king  or 
cobbler.  No  one  ever  regarded  the  far=t  ol  January  witli 
indifference.  It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their  iinie  and 
count  upon  what  is  left  It  is  the  natnity  of  our  common 
Adam. 

Of  all  sound  of  all  behs— (bells,  the  music  nifiheio  border 
ing  upon  heaven) — most  •solemn  and  touching  is  the  peal 
which 'rings  out  the  old  jear.  I  neier  hear  it  without  a 
gatherini;  up  of  my  mind  to  a  conceniraiion  of  all  the  images 
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that  have  been  diffused  over  the  past  twelvemonth ;  ail  I  liave 
done  ot  suffered,  performed  or  neglected — in  that  regretted 
lime.  I  begin  to  know  its  worth,  as  when  a  person  dies.  Il 
takes  a  personal  colour  ;  nor  was  it  a  poetical  flight  iji  a  con 
temporary,  when  he  exclaimed, 

"Isaw  the  skirls  of  ths  departine  year." 

It  i?  no  more  than  what  in  sober  sadness  every  one  of  us 
seemf/y  be  conscious  of,  in  that  awful  leavetaking.  I  am 
fliire  I  felt  it,  and  all  felt  it  with  me,  last  night;  though  some 
of  niy  companions  affected  rather  to  manifest  an  exhilaration 
at  the  birth  of  the  coming  year,  than  any  very  lender  regrets 
for  the  decease  of  its  predecessor.  But  I  am  none  of  those 
who 

"  Welcome  tha  coming,  speed  the  pnrting  guEsl.' 

I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novelties — new  books, 
new  faces,  new  years — from  some  mental  twist  which  makes 
itdifficult  in  mo  to  face  the  prospective.  I  have  almost  ceased 
to  hope ;  and  am  sanguine  only  in  the  prospects  of  other 
(former)  years.  I  plunge  into  foregone  visions  and  conclu- 
sions. 1  encounter  pellmell  with  past  disappointments.  I  am 
armour  proof  against  old  discouragements.  I  forgive,  or 
overcome  in  fancy,  old  adversaries.  I  play  over  again /oj- 
luve,  as  the  gamesters  phr^e  it,  games,  for  which  I  once  paid 
so  dear.  I  would  scarce  now  have  any  of  those  untoward 
accidents  and  events  of  my  life  reversed.  I  would  no  more 
alter  them  than  the  incidents  of  some  well- contrived  novel. 
Methinks  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away  Seven  of 
my  goldenest  years,  when  I  was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair,  and 

fairer  eyes,  of  Alice  W n,  than  that  so  passionate  a  love 

adventure  should  be  lost.  It  was  belter  that  our  family  should 
have  missed  that  legacy,  which  old  Dorrell  cheated  us  of, 
than  that  I  should  have  at  this  moment  two  thousand  poands 
in  banco,  and  be  without  the  idea  of  that  specious  old  rogue. 

In  a  degree  beneath  manhood,  it  is  my  infirmity  to  look 
back  upon  those  early  days.  Do  I  advance  a  paradox  when 
I  say,  that,  skipping  over  the  intervention  of  forty  years,  a 
man  may  have  leave  to  love  himself,  without  the  imputation 
of  aelf-love  1 

If  I  know  aught  of  myself,  no  one  whose  mind  is  intro- 
spective, and  mine  is  painfully  so,  can  have  a  less  respect  for 
his  present  identity,  dian  I  have  for  the  man  Ella.     I  know 

him  to  be  light,  and  viin,  and  humoursome  ;  a  notorious  ; 

addicted  to ;  averse  from  counsel,  neither  taking  it  not 

offering  it ; besides  ;  a  stammering  buffoon  i  what  you 

4* 
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will ;  lay  it  on,  and  spare  not ;  I  subscribe  to  ii  a  tl,  and  mach 
more  than  thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door— but  for 
the  child  Elia—tliat  "  other  me,"  ihere,  in  the  background— 
I  must  take  leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that  young 
master,  with  as  Htile  reference,  I  protest,  to  this  stupid  change- 
ling of  five-and-forty,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of  some  other 
house,  and  not  of  my  parents.  I  can  cry  over  its  patient 
smallpox  at  five,  and  rougher  medicaments.  I  can  lay  its 
poor  fevered  head  upon  the  sick  pillow  at  Christ's,  and  wake 
with  it  in  surprise  at  the  gentle  posture  of  maternal  tenderness 
han<ring  over  it,  that  unknown  bad  watched  its  sleep.  I  know 
how°it  shrank  from  any  the  least  colour  of  falsehood.  God 
help  thee,  Elia,  how  art  thou  changed  !  Thou  art  sophisti- 
cated. I  know  how  honest,  how  courageous  (for  a  weaklmg) 
it  was  ;  how  religious,  how  imaginative,  how  hopeful !  From 
what  have  I  not  fallen,  if  the  child  1  remember  was  indeed 
myself,  and  not  some  dissembling  guardian,  presenting  a  false 
identity,  to  give  the  rule  to  my  unpractised  steps,  and  regu- 
late the  tone  of  my  mora!  being  ! 

That  1  am  fond  of  indulging,  beyond  a  hope  of  syinpathy, 
;n  such  retrospection,  may  be  the  symptom  of  some  sickly 
idiosyncrasy.  Or  is  it  owing  to  another  cause  ;  simply,  that 
being  without  wife  or  family,  I  have  not  learned  to  project 
myself  enough  out  of  myself ;  and  having  no  offspring  of  my 
own  to  dally  with,  I  turn  back  upon  memory,  and  adopt  my 
own  early  idea  as  my  heir  and  favpurite  X  If  these  specula- 
tions seem  fantastical  to  thee,  reader,  (a  busy  man  perchance,) 
if  1  tiead  out  of  the  way  of  thy  sympathy,  and  am  singularly 
conceited  only,  I  retire,  impenetrable  to  ridicule,  under  the 
phantom  cloud  of  Elia. 

The  elders,  with  whom  1  was  brought  up,  were  of  a  char- 
acter not  likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  observance  of  any  old 
institution,  and  the  ringing  out  of  the  old  year  was  kept  by 
them  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  ceremony.  In  those 
days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes,  though  it  seemed 
to  raise  hilarity  in  all  around  me,  never  failed  to  bring  a  train 
of  pensive  imagery  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce  con- 
ceived what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  con- 
cerned me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man  nil 
thirty,  never  feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it 
indeed,  and,  if  need  were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the 
fragility  of  life  ;  but  he  brings  it  not  home  lo  himself,  any 
more  than  in  a  hot  June  ws  can  appropriate  to  our  imagina- 
tion the  freezing  days  of  December.  But  now,  shall  J  con- 
fess a  tiuth  ?  I  feel  these  audits  but  loo  powerfully.  I  begin 
lo  count  the  probabililiea  of  my  duratior.,  and  lo  grudge  at  the 
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expendimr      f  m  m  d  shortest  periods,  like  miser's  fai- 

things.     I    p    po  lie  years  both  lessen  and  shorten. 

I  set  more  p        h    r  periods,  and  would  fain  lay  my 

ineffectual  fig  p  h  spoke  of  the  great  wheel.  I  am 
ni>t  conten        p  y     lilte  a  weaver's  shuttle."     Those 

metapliors     1       m  or  sweeten  the  unpalatable  draught 

of  morlali         I  n       o  be  carried  with  the  tide,  tliat 

smoothly  b  1    m  n  1  f   to  eternity  ;  and  reluct  at  the  in- 

evitable c  f  d        J      I  am  ill   love  with  this  green 

earth  ;  the  1  f     wn      d  country  ;  the  unspeakable  rural 

solitudes,      d   1      w  curity  of  streets.     I  would  set  up 

my  tabem    1    h  I    m  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to 

which  I  am  arrived — I,  and  my  friends  :  to  be  no  younger,  no 
richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age  ; 
or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into  the  grave.  Any 
alteration,  on  iMs  earth  of  mnie,  in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles 
and  discomposes  me.  My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible 
fixed  fool,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They  dc 
not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores,     A  new  slate  of  being 

Sun,  and  sky,  and  breeze,  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer 
holydays,  and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  deUcious  juices 
of  meals  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and 
candlelight,  and  fireside  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities 
and  jests,  and  irony  itself— io  these  things  go  out  with  life  l 

Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you 
are  pleasant  with  him  1 

And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  folios  !  must  I  part 
with  the  intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfula)  in  my 
embraces  ?  Must  knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  ail, 
by  some  awkward  experiment  of  intuition,  and  no  longer  b"" 
this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

Shall  1  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  tlie  smiling  Jndica^ 
lions  which  point  me  to  ihem  here,  the  recognisable  face  ; 
'  the  sweet  assurance  of  a  look  V 

In  winter,  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying,  to  give  it 
its  mildest  name,  does  more  especially  haunt  and  beset  me. 
In  a  genial  August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  dealh  is 
almost  problematic.  At  those  times  do  such  poor  snakes  aa 
myself  enjoy  an  immortality.  Then  we  expand  and  burgeon. 
Then  are  we  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  again,  as  wise  again, 
and  a  great  deal  taller.  The  blast  that  nips  and  shrinks  me 
puts  me  in  thoughls  of  death.  All  things  allied  to  the  unsub- 
stantial wait  upon  that  master  feeling  ;  cold,  numbness, 
dreams,  perplexity  ;  moonlight  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and 
gp-ctra!  appearances,  that  cold  ghost  of  the  sun,  r~  "■"  -'---'- 
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aickly  sisier,like  that  innutritious  one  denounced  in  the  Can 
licles  :   I  am  none  of  her  minions ;  1  hold  with  the  Persian. 

Whatsoever  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way,  hringa 
death  into  my  mind.  All  partial  evils,  like  humour^,  run  into 
that  capital  plague  sore.  1  have  heard  some  profess  an  indif- 
ference to  life.  Such  hail  ihe  end  of  their  existence  as  a 
port  of  refuge  ;  and  speak  of  the  giave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  in 
which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow.  Some  have  wooed 
death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul,  ugly  phantom  !  I 
detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Friar  John)  give  thee  to  six- 
score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or  toler- 
ated, but  shimned  as  a  universal  viper  ;  to  be  branded,  pro- 
scribed, and  spoken  evil  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to 
digest  ihee,  thou  thin,  melancholy  Privation,  or  more  frighifui 
and  confounding  Positive ! 

Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  tlie  fear  of  thee,  are 
altogether  frigid  and  insulting  like  thyself.  For  what  satis- 
faction hath  a  man,  that  he  shall  "  lie  down  with  kings  and 
emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his  lifetime  never  greatly  coveted 
the  society  of  such  bedfellows  1  or,  forsooth,  that  "  so  shall 
the  fairest  face  appear  t"^-why,  to  comfort  me,  must  Alice 

W n  be  a  goblin  ?    More  than  all,  I  conceive  disgust  at 

those  impertinent  and  misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tombstones.  Every  dead  man  must  take 
upon  himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odious  truism,  that 
"  such  as  he  now  is,  I  must  shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly, 
friend,  perhaps,  as  thou  imaginest.  In  the  mean  time  1  am 
alive.  I  move  about.  1  am  worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know 
thy  betters  !  Thy  Newyear's  days  are  past.  I  survive,  a 
jolly  candidate  for  1831.  Another  cup  of  wine  ;  and  while 
that  turncoat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chanted  the  obse- 
quies of  1820  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a 
successor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the  song  made  on  a  lika 
occasion  by  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton  ;— 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Ling  from  the  night, 
H6  eilds  the  weslera  hills  wilh  light. 
With  him  old  Tanus  doth  appear, 


lot  good  that  way. 
Thua  do  we  liie  ill  sights  to  see, 
And  'gainst  ouraelvea  to  piophe^v ; 
When  the  prophetic  fear  of  tilings 
A  more  lorrDenting  mischief  btinga, 
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More  full  of  soul-lomiBnting  gali, 
Than  direst  mischiefs  can  be&IL 
But  slay !  but  stay  !  methinks  my  sitflil. 
Better  inform'd  by  clearer  light, 

That  all  contracted  seem'd  but  now. 

His  rayersed  face  mav  show  distaste, 

and  frown  upon  the  Tils  are  past ; 

But  that  which  this  way  looks  is  clear. 

And  smiles  upon  the  newborn  year 

He  looks.  too,f[C«n  a  p1ac«  so  high, 

The  year  Uos  open  to  his  eye  ; 

And  all  the  moments  open  ate 

1*0  Ihe  eiact  discoverer. 

Yet  more  and  more  he  smiles  upon 

The  happy  tevolnlion. 

Why  should  we  then  suspect  or  fear 

TheinBuoncesofayear, 

So  smiles  upon  us  the  first  mom, 

And  speaks  us  good  as  soon  aa  bomT 

Plague  on't  1  the  last  Was  ill  enough. 

This  cannot  but  make  better  proof ; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  as  we  bruah'd  through 

The  last,  whj  bo  we  may  this  too  ; 

And  then  the  next  in  reason  should 

Be  supereicellenCly  good : 

For  the  worst  ills  {we  daily  aeo) 

Have  no  mote  perpetuity 

Than  the  best  fortunes  that  do  fall , 

Which  also  bring  us  wherewithal 

Longer  their  being  to  support 

Than  those  do  of  the  other  sort ; 

And  who  has  one  good  year  in  three, 

Kad  yet  repines  at  destmy. 

Appears  ungrateful  in  the  case, 

And  merits  not  the  good  he  has. 

Then  let  us  welcome  the  new  guest 

Wiih  lusty  btimmers  of  the  bast ; 

Mirth  always  should  good  fortune  meet, 

And  though  the  ptincesa  turn  her  back. 
Let  UB  hut  line  ourselves  with  sack. 
We  better  shall  by  far  hold  out. 
Till  tho  neit  year  she  face  about. 

How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses  smack  of  tlM 
TOUgh  magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein  ?  Do  they  not 
fortify  like  a  cordial ;  enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive  of 
sweet  blood,  and  generous  spirits  in  the  concoction?  Where 
be  those  puling  fears  of  death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected' 
Passed  like  a  cloud — absorbed  in  the  purging  stmlight  of  cleai 
poetry — clean  washed  away  by  a  wave  of  genuine-  Hclicpn 
your  only  spa  for  these  hypochon dries.  And  now  anothei 
cup  of  the  generous !  and  a  merry  Newyear,  and  many  of 
thorn,  to  you  all,  my  masters ! 
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MRS.  BATTLE'S  OPINIONS  ON  WHiST. 

"  A  CLEAR  fire,  a  clean  hearih,  and  the  rigour  of  the  g-uie.' 
This  was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old  Sarah  Battle,  (now  wiili 
God,)  who,  next  to  her  devotions,  loved  a  good  game  at  whist 
She  was  none  of  your  lukewarm  gamesters,  your  half  and 
half  players,  who  have  no  objection  to  take  a  hand,  if  you 
want  one  to  make  up  a  rubber  ;  who  affirm  that  they  have  no 
pleasure  in  winning ;  that  ibey  like  to  win  one  game,  and 
lose  another  ;  that  they  can  while  away  an  hour  very  agree 
ably  at  a  card  table,  but  are-  indifferent  whether  they  play  oj 
no;  and  will  desire  an  adversary.whohas  slipped  a  wrong  card, 
to  take  it  up  and  play  another.  These  insufferable  triflen 
are  the  curse  of  a  table.  One  of  these  flies  will  spoil  a  whole 
pot.  Of  such  it  may  be  said,  that  they  do  not  play  at  cards, 
but  only  play  at  playing  at  them. 

Sarah  Battle  was  none  of  that  breed.  She  detested  them, 
as  I  do,  from  her  heart  and  soul  ;  and  would  not,  save  upon 
a  striking  emergency,  willingly  seat  herself  at  the  same  table 
with  them.  She  loved  a  thorough-paced  partner,  a  determined 
enemy.  She  took,  and  gave,  no  concessions.  She  hated 
favours.  She  never  made  a  revoke,  nor  ever  passed  it  over 
in  her  adversary  without  exacting  the  utmost  forfeiture.  She 
fought  a  good  fight  cut  and  thrust.  She  held  not  her  good 
sword  (her  cards)  "  like  a  dancer."  She  sat  boh  upright ; 
and  neither  showed  you  her  cards,  nor  desired  to  see  yours. 
All  people  have  their  blind  side — their  superstitions  ;  and  I 
have  heard  her  declare,  under  the  rose,  that  hearts  was  her 
favourite  suit. 

I  never  in  my  life — and  I  knew  Sarah  Battle  many  of  the 
beat  years  of  it — saw  her  take  out  her  snufl'box  when  it  was 
her  turn  to  play  ;  or  snuff  a  candle  in  the  middle  of  a  game  ; 
or  ring  for  a  servant,  till  it  was  fairly  over.  She  never  inlro- 
dwced,  or  connived  at,  miscellaneous  conversation  during  its 
process.  As  she  emphatically  observed,  cards  were  cards  , 
and  if  I  ever  saw  unmmgled  distaste  in  her  fine  last-century 
countenance,  it  was  at  the  airs  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a 
literary  turn,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  pcrsiiaded  to  lake 
a  hand  ;  and  who,  in  his  excess  of  candour,  declared,  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  unbending  the  mind  now  and 
then,  after  serious  studies,  'n  recreations  of  that  kind !  She 
could  not  bea>   to  have  hei  noble  occupation,  to  which  she 
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wound  up  licr  faculties,  considered  in  that  liglit.  It  was  her 
business,  her  dut)-,  ihe  thing  she  came  into  the  world  lo  do— 
and  she  did  it.  She  unbent  her  mind  afterward — over  a 
book. 
-  Pope  was  her  favourite  author :  his  Rape  of  the  Lock,  her 
favourite  work.  She  once  did  me  the  favour  to  play  over 
with  me  (veith  the  cards)  hio  celebrated  game  of  Ombre  in 
that  poem  ;  and  to  explain  to  me  how  far  h  agreed  with,  and 
in  what  points  it  would  be  found  to  differ  from,  tradrille,  Hei 
illustrations  were  apposite  and  poignant ;  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sending  the  substance  of  them  to  Mr.  Bowles  :  but  I 
suppose  they  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  among  his  inge- 
nious notes  upon  that  author. 

Quadrille,  she  has  often  told  me,  was  her  first  love  ;  but 
whist  had  engaged  her  maturer  esteem.  The  former,  she 
said,  was  showy  and  specious,  and  likely  to  allure  young  per- 
sons. The  uncertainty  and  quick  shifting  of  partners — a 
thing  which  the  constancy  of  whist  abhors ;  the  dazzling  su- 
premacy and  regal  investiture  of  Spadille — absurd,  as  she 
justly  observed,  in  the  pure  aristocracy  of  whist,  where  his 
crown  and  garter  give  him  no  proper  power  above  his  brother 
nobility  of  the  Aces  ;  the  giddy  vanity,  so  taking  to  the  inex- 
perienced, of  p!aying  alone  ;  above  all,  the  overpowering  at- 
tractions of  a  Sans  Prendre  Vole — to  the  triumph  of  which 
there  is  certainly  nothing  parallel  or  approaching,  in  the  con- 
tingencies of  whist :  all  these,  she  would  say,  make  quadrille 
a  game  of  captivation  to  the  young  and  enthusiastic.  But 
whist  was  the  solider  game  :  that  was  her  word.  It  was  a 
long  meal ;  not,  like  quadrille,  a  feast  of  snatches.  One  or 
two  rubbers  might  co-extend  in  duration  with  an  evening, 
'rhey  gave  time  lo  form  rooted  friendships,  to  cultivate  steady 
enmities.  She  despised  the  chance-started,  capricious,  and 
ever-fluctuating  alliances  of  the  other.  ,  The  skirmishes  of 
quadrille,  she  would  say,  reminded  her  of  the  petty  ephemeral 
embroilments  of  the  little  Italian  stales,  depicted  by  Machia- 
vel ;  perpetually  changing  postures  and  connections  ;  bitter 
foes  to-day,  sugared  darlings  to-morrow  ;  kissing  and  scratch- 
ing in  a  breath ;  but  the  wars  of  whist  were  comparable  to 
;he  long,  steady,  deep-rooted,  rational  antipathies  of  the  great 
French  and  English  nations. 

A  grave  simplicity  was  what  she  chiefly  admired  in  hei 
favourite  game.  There  was  nothing  silly  in  it,  like  the  nob 
in  cribbage — nothing  superfluous,  i^ofiushes — that  most  ir 
rational  of  all  pleas  that  a  reasonable  being  can  set  up  ;  thai 
any  one  should  claim  font  by  virtue  of  holding  cards  of  the 
•wne  mark  and  colour,  without  reference   to  the  playing  of 
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the  game,  or  the  individual  woith  or  pretentions  of  the  cards 
themselves  !  She  held  this  to  be  a  solecism  ;  as  pitiful  an 
ambition  at  cards  as  alliteration  is  in  authorship.  She  de- 
spised superficiality,  and  looked  deeper  than  the  colours  of 
things.  Suits  were  soldiers,  she  would  say,  and  muat  have-a 
uniformity  of  array  to  distinguish  them ;  but  what  should  we 
say  to  a  foolish  squire,  who  should  claim  a  merit  from  dress- 
ing up  his  tenantry  in  red  jackets,  that  never  were  to  be  mar- 
shalled— never  lo  teke  the  field  ?  She  even  wished  thai 
whist  were  more  simple  than  it  is ;  and,  in  my  mind,  would 
have  stripped  it  of  some  appendages,  which,  in  the  state  of 
human  frailty,  may  be  venially,  and  even  commendably  al 
lowed  of.  She  saw  no  reason  for  the  deciding  of  the  trump 
'»y  the  turn  of  the  card.  Why  not  "ue  suit  always  trumps  ? 
Why  two  colours,  when  the  mark  of  the  suits  would  have 
^uificienlly  distinguished  them  without  it  ? 

"  Bui  the  eye,  my  dear  madam,  is  agreeably  refreshed  with 
the  variety,  Man  is  not  a  creature  of  puce  reason — he  must 
have  his  senses  delightfully  appealed  to.  We  see  in  it  Ro- 
man Catholic  conntries,  where  the  music  and  the  paintings 
draw  in  many  to  worship,  tvhom  your  Quaker  spirit  of  unsen- 
sualizing  would  have  kept  out.  You  yourself  have  a  pretty 
collection  of  paintings — but  confess  to  me,  whether,  walking 
in  your  gallery  at  Sandham,  among  those  clear  Vandykes,  or 
among  the  Paul  Potters  jn  the  anteroom,  you  ever  felt  your 
bosom  glow  with  an  elegant  delight,  at  all  comparable  lo  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  experience- most  evenings  over 
a  well-arranged  assortment  of  the  court  cards  ? — the  pretty 
antic  habits,  like  heralds  in  a  procession — the  gay,  triumph- 
assuring  scarlets — the  contrasting,  deadly-killing  sables— the 
'  hoary  majesty  of  spades' — Pam  in  all  his  glory  ! 

"  All  these  might  be  dispensed  with ;  and,  with  their  naked 
names  upon  the  drab  pasteboard,  the  game  might  go  on  very 
weil,  picturelosa.  But  the  beauty  of  cards  would  be  extin- 
guished for  ever.  Stripped  of  all  that  is  imaginative  in  them, 
they  must  degenerate  into  mere  gambling.  Imagine  a  dull 
deal  board,  or  drumhead,  to  spread  them  on,  instead  of  that 
nice  verdant  carpet,  (next  to  nature's,)  fittest  arena  for  those 
courtly  combatants  to  play  their  gallant  jousts  and  tourneys  in  I 
Exchange  those  delicately  turned,  ivory  markers — (work  of 
Chinese  artist,  unconscious  of  their  symbol — or  as  profanely 
Blighting  their  true  application  as  the  ariantest  Ephesian  jour- 
neyman that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for  the  goddess) — 
exchange  them  for  little  bits  of  leather  (our  ancestors'  money) 
or  chalk  and  a  slate  !" 

The  old  lady,  with  a'smilc,  confessed  the  soundness  of  mv 
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logid  ;  and  to  her  approbation  of  my  arguments  on  her  fa^ 
vourite  topic  that  evening,  J  have  always  fancied  myself  iy- 
debted  for  the  legacy  of  a  curious  cribbage  board,  made  of 
the  finest  Sienna  marble,  which  her  maternal  uncle  (old 
Waltei:  PJumer,  whom  I  have  elsewhere  celebrated)  brought 
with  him  from  Florence  :  this,  and  a  trifle  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  came  to  me  at  her  death. 

The  former  bequest  (which  I  do  not  least  value)  I  have 
kept  with  religious  care  ;  though  she  herself,  to  confess  a 
truth,  was  never  greatly  taken  with  cribbage.  It  was  an 
essentially  vulgar  game,  I  heard  her  say — disputing  with  her 
uncle,  who  was  very  partial  to  it.  She  could  never  heartily 
bring  her  mouth  to  pronounce  "go" — or  "  that's  a  go."  She 
called  it  an  ungrammatical  game.  The  pegging  teased  her. 
I  once  knew  her  to  forfeit  a  rubber,  {a  five-dollar  stake,)  be- 
cause she  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  turn-up  knave, 
which  would  haVe  given  it  her,  but  which  she  must  have 
claimed  by  the  disgraceful  tenure  of  declaring  "  two  for  his 
keels."  There  is  something  extremely  genteel  in  this  sort  of 
self-denial.     Sarah  Battle  was  a  gentlewoman  born. 

Piquet  she  held  the  bgst  game  at  cards  for  two  persons, 
though  she  would  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  the  terms — such  as 
pique — repique — the  capot — they  savoured  {she  thought)  of 
affectation.  But  games  for  two,  or  even  three,  she  nc^er 
greatly  cared  for.  '  She  loved  the  quadrate,  or  square.  Sh^ 
would  argue  thus  :  Cariis  are  warfare ;  the  ends  are  gain, 
with  glory.  Bui  cards  are  war,  in  disguise  of  a  sport :  when 
single  adversaries  encounter,  the  ends  proposed  are  too  palp- 
able. By  themselves,  it  is  loo  close  a  fight ;  with  speclatora, 
It  19  not  much  bettered.  No  looker-on  can  be  interested,  es- 
oept  for  a  bet,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  affair  of  money ;  he  cares 
ot  for  your  luck  sympathetically,  or  for  your  play.  Three 
are  still  worse  ;  a  mere  naked  war  of  every  man  against  every 
man,  as  in  cribbage,  without  league  or  alliance  ;  or  a  rotation 
of  petty  and  contradictory  interests,  a  succession  of  heartless 
leagues,  and  not  much  more  hearty  infractions  of  them,  as  in 
tradrille.  But  in  square  games  {she  meant  whist)  all  that  is 
possible  to  be  attained  in  cardplaying  is  accomplished.  There 
are  the  incentives  of  profit  with  honour,  common  to  every 
species— though  the  latter  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  enjoyed 
m  those  other  games,  where  the  spectator  is  only  feebly  a 
participator.  But  the  parties  in  whist  are  spectators  and 
principals  too.  They  are  a  theatre  to  themselves,  and  a 
looker-oti  is  not  wanted.  He  is  rather  worse  than  nothing, 
and  an  impertinence.  Whist  abhors  neutrality,  or  interest! 
beyond  its  sphere.     You  glory  in  some  surprising  stroke  of 
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skill  or  fortune,  not  because  a  cold — or  even  an  interested — ■ 
bystander  witnesses  it,  but  because  yom  partner  sympatliizes 
in  the  contingency.  You  win  for  two.  You  triumph  for  two. 
Two  are  exalted.  Two  again  are  mortified  ;  which  divides 
Iheir  disgrace,  as  the  conjunction  doubles  (by  taking  off  the 
invidiousneas)  your  glories.  Two  losing  to  two  are  beliei 
reconciled  than  one  to  one  in  that  close  butchery.  The 
hostile  feeling  is  weakened  by  multiplying  the  channels. 
War  becomes  a  civil  game.  By  such  reasonings  as  these 
the  old  lady  was  accustomed  to  defend  her  favourite  pastime. 

No  inducement  could  ever  prevail  upon  her  to  play  at  anj- 
game,  where  chance  entered  into  the  composition, /or  nothing 
Chance,  she  would  argue — and  here,  again,  admire  the  sub- 
tlety of  her  conclusion! — chance  is  nothing,  but  where  some- 
thing else  depends  upon  it.  It  is  obvious,  that  cannot  be 
glory.  What  rational  cause  of  exultation  could  it  give  to  a 
man  to  turn  up  size  ace  a  hundred  times  together  by  himself, 
or  before  spectators,  where  no  stake  was  depending  ?  Make 
a  lottery  of  a  hundred  thousand  tickets  with  but  one  fortunate 
number — and  what  possible  principle  of  our  nature,  except 
stupid  wonderment,  could  it  gratify  to  gain  that  nnmber  as 
many  times  successively,  without  a  prize  ?-^there fore  she 
disliked  the  mixture  of  chance  in  backgammon,  where  it  was 
not  played  for  money.  She  called  it  foolish,  and  those  people 
idiots,  who  were  taken  with  a  lucky  hit  linder  such  circum- 
stances. Games  of  pure  skill  were  as  little  to  her  fancy, 
Played  for  a  stake,  they  were  a  mere  system  of  overreaching. 
Played  for  glory,  they  were  a  mere  setting  of  one  man's  wit 
— ^his  memory,  or  combination  faculty  rather— against  an- 
other's ;  like  a  mock  engagement  at  a  review,  bloodless  and 
profitless.  She  could  not  conceive  a  game  wanting  the 
sprightly  infusion  of  chance — the  handsome  excuses  of  good 
fortune.  Two  people  playing  at  chess  in  a  comer  of  a  room, 
while  whist  was  stirring  in  the  centre,  i^ould  inspire  her 
with  insufferable  horror  and  ennui.  Those  well-cut  simili- 
tudes of  castles  and  knights,  the  imagery  of  the  board,  she 
would  argue,  (and  I  think  in  this  case  justly,)  were  entirely 
misplaced  and  senseless.  Those  hard-headed  contests  can 
in  no  instance  ally  with  the  fancy.  They  reject  form  and 
colour.  A  pencil  and  dry  slate  (she  used  to  say)  were  the 
proper  arena  for  such  combatants. 

To  those  puny  objectors  against  cards,  as  nurturing  the  bad 
passions,  she  would  retort,  that  men  is  a  gaming  animal.  He 
must  be  always  trying  to  get  the  better  in  something  or 
other  ■  that  this  passion  can  scarcely  be  more  safely  expended 
!han   upon   a  game  at  cards :    thai  cards  are  .1  temporaiv 
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Hlusion ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama  ;  for  we  do  but  play  at  being 
mightily  concerned,  wiiere  a  few  idle  shillings  are  at  stake, 
yet  during  the  illusion,  we  are  as  ttiigliiiiy  concerned  as  those 
whose  slake  is  crowns  and  kingdoms.  They  are  a  sort  of 
dream  fighting ;  much  ado,  great  battling,  and  little  blood- 
shed;  mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends;  quite  as  di- 
verting, and  a  great  deal  more  innoxious,  than  many  of  those 
more  serious  games  of  life,  which  men  play,  without  esteem- 
ing them  Eo  bo  such. 

With  great  deference  to  the  old  lady's  judgment  on  these 
matters,  1  think  I  have  experienced  some  moments  in  my  life, 
when  playing  at  cards  for  nothing  has  even  been  agreeable. 
When  I  am  in  sickness,  or  not  in  the  best  spirits,  I  sometimes 
call  for  the  cards,  and  play  a  game  at  piquet  for  love  with  my 
Cousin  Bridget— Bridget  Elia. 

I  grant  there  is  something  sneaking  in  it ;  but  with  a  tooth 
ache,  or  a  sprained  ankle — when  you  are  subdued  and  hum 
ble — you  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  spring  of  action. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  nature,  I  am  convinced,  as  sick 

I  grant  it  is  not  the  highest  style  of  man — I  deprecate  the 
manes  of  Sarah  Battle — she  lives  not,  alas  1  to  whom  I  should 
apologize. 

At  such  times,  those  terms  which  my  old  friend  objected  to, 
come  in  as  something  admissible.  I  love  to  get  a  tierce  or  b 
qualorze,  though  they  mean  nothing.  I  am  subdued  to  an  in- 
ferior inleresL     Those  shadows  of  winning  amuse  me. 

That  last  game  I  had  with  my  sweet  cousin  (I  capoted  her 
— dare  1  tell  thee,  how  foolish  I  am  1) — I  wished  it  might 
have  lasted  for  ever,  though  we  gained  nothing  and  lost  no 
thing,  though  it  was  a  mere  shade  of  play ;  I  would  be  con- 
lent  to  go  on  in  that  idle  folly  for  ever.  The  pipkin  should 
be  ever  boiling  that  was  to  prepare  the  gentle  lenitive  to 
my  foot,  which  Bridget  was  doomed  to  apply  after  the  game 
was  over ;  and  as  I  do  not  much  relish  appliances,  there  i 
should  ever  bubble.     Bridget  and  I  should  be  ever  playing. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  EARS. 


■nor  imagine  that  I  am  by  ns 
twin  appendages,  hanging  r 
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nienlB,  and  (architeciuraliy  speaking)  liatidsome  Toiules  to  the 
iiuman  capital.  Better  my  inoijier  had  never  borne  me.  I  am, 
I  think,  rather  delicately  than  copiously  provided  with  those 
oonduits  ;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  envy  the  mule  fur  hia 
plenty,  or  the  mole  foe  her  exactness,  in  those  ingenious 
iabyrinthino  tidela — those  jndiispen sable  side  inteiiigencers. 

Neither  hare  I  incurred,  or  done  anything  to  incur,  with 
Defoe,  ihnt  hideous  disfigurement,  which  constrained  him  lo 
draw  upon  assurance  to  feel  "  quite  unabashed,"  and  at  ease 
upon  (hat  article.  I  was  never,  I  thank  my  stars,  in  the  pii- 
loty  ;  nor,  if  I  read  them  aright,  is  it  within  the  compass  of 
my  destiny  that  I  ever  should  be. 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  1  have  no  ear,  you  ffill  under 
stand  me  to  mean— ^r  music.  To  say  that  this  heart  never 
melted  at  the  concourse  of  sweet  sounds,  would  be  a  foul  self- 
libel.  "  Water  parted  from  the  Sea"  never  fails  to  move  it 
strangely.  So  does  "  In  Infancy."  But  they  were  used  to  bs 
sung  at  her  harpsichord  [the  oldfasbioned  instrument  in  Togue 
in  those  days)  by  a  gentlewoman — the  gentlef.1,  sure,  thai 
ever  merited  the  appellation— the  sweetest — why  should  I 

hesitate   to   nam*  Mrs.  S ,   once  the  blooming   Fanny 

Welheral  of  the  'I'emple — who  had  power  to  thrill  the  soul 
of  EJia,  small  imp  as  he  was,  even  in  his  long  coats  ;  and  to 
make  him  glow,  tremble,  and  blush  with  a  passion,  thai  not 
faintly  indicated  the  dayspring  of  that  absorbing  s 
which  was  afterward  destined  to  overwhelm  and  subdut 
nature  quite,  for  Alice  W n, 

I  even  think  that  sentimejitaliy  I  am  disposed  to  harmony. 
But  organieally  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune.  .  I  have  been  prac 
tistRg  "  God  save  tke  King"  ell  my  life  ;  whietling  and  bum 
ming  it  over  to  myself  in  solitary  corners  ;  and  am  not  yet 
arrived,  ihey  tell  me,  widiin  many  quavers  of  it.  Yet  hath 
the  loyalty  of  Elia  never  been  impeached. 

I  am  not  without  suspicion,  that  I  have  an  undeveloped 
faculty  of  music  within  me.  For,  thrumming,  in  my  wild 
way,  on  my  friend  A.'s  piano,  the  other  morning,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  parlour— on  his  return  he  was 
pleased  to  say  "  he  thought  it  could  not  be  the  maid !"  On 
his  first  surprise  at  hearing  the  keys  touched  in  somewhat  an 
airy  and  masterful  way,  not  dreaming  of  me,  his  suspicions 
had  lighted  on  Jenny.  But  a  grace,  snatched  from  a  superior 
refinement,  soon  convinced  him  that  some  being — technically 
perhaps  deficient,  but  higher  informed  from  a  principle  com- 
mon to  all  the  fine  arts— had  swayed  the  keys  to  a  mood 
which  Jenny,  with  all  her  (less  cultivated)  enthusiasm,  could 
never  have  el'sited  from  them.     I  mention  this  as  a  proof  ot 
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my  friend's  peneiraiion,  and  not  with  any  view  of  disparaging 

Scientifically  I  could  never  be  made  to  understand  {yet  have 
1  taken  some  pains)  what  a  note  in  music  is;  or  how  ona 
note  should  differ  from  another.  Much  less  in  voices  can  1 
distinguish  a  soprano  from  a  tenor.  Only  sometimes  the 
thorough  base  I  contrive  to  guess  at,  trom  its  being  super- 
eminently harsh  and  disagreeable.  1  tremble,  however,  for 
my  misapplication  of  the  simplest  terms  of  that  which  I  dis- 
claim. While  I  profess  my  ignorance,  I  scarce  know  what  to 
say  I  am  ignorant  of.  I  hate,  perhaps,  by  misnomers.  Sos- 
tenuto  and  adagio  stand  in  the  like  relation  of  obscurity  to  me  ; 
and  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  is  as  conjuring  as  Baralipton. 

It  is  hard  to  stand  alono — in  an  age  like  this — (constituted 
to  the  quick  and  critical  perception  of  all  harmonious  combi- 
nations, I  verily  believe,  beyond  all  preceding  ages,  since  Ju- 
bal  stumbled  upon  the  gamut) — to  remain,  as  it  were,  singly 
unimpresslble  to  the  magic  influences  of  an  art,  which  is  said 
to  have  such  an  especial  stroke  at  soothing,  elevating,  and  re- 
fining the  passions.  Yet  rather  than  break  the  candid  cuirent 
of  my  confessions,  I  must  avow  to  you,  that  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  more  pain  than  pleasure  from  this  so  cried-up 
faculty. 

I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.  A  carpenter's 
hammer,  in  a  warm  summer  noon,  will  ftetme  into  more  than 
midsummer  madness.  But  those  imconnected,  unset  sounds, 
are  nothing  to  the  measured  malice  of  music.  The  ear  is 
passive  to  those  single  strokes  ;  willingly  enduring  stripes, 
while  it  hath  no  task  to  con.  To  music  it  cannot  be  passive. 
It  will  strive — mine  at  least  will,  'spite  of  its  inaptitude — to 
thrid  the  maze  ;  like  an  unskilled  eye  painfully  poring  upon 
hieroglyphics.  I  have  sat  through  an  Italian  opera,  till,  for 
sheer  pain  and  inexplicable  anguish,  I  have  rushed  out  into 
the  noisiest  places  of  the  crowded  streets,  to  solace  myself 
with  sounds  which  I  was  not  obliged  to  follow,  and  get  rid  of 
the  distracting  torment  of  endless,  fruitless,  barren  attention ! 
I  take  refuge  in  the  unpretending  assemblage  of  honest  com- 
mon-life sounds  ;  and  die  purgatory  of  the  Enraged  Musician 
'  becomes  my  paradise. 

I  have  sat  at  an  oratorio  -(that  profanaiion  of  the  purposes 
of  the  cheerful  playhouse)  watching  the  faces  of  the  auditory 
in  the  pit,  (what  a  contrast  to  Hogarth's  Laughing  Audience,) 
immoveable,  or  affecting  some  faint  emotion — till  (as  some 
have  said,  that  our  occupations  in  the  next  world  will  be  hut 
a  shadow  of  what  delighted  us  in  this)  I  have  imagined  my- 
Relf  in  some  cold  theatre  in  Hades,  where  some  of  the  fornii 
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or  the  eai  liiiy  one  should  be  kept  up,  with  none  of  the  enjot/ 
ttiEnt ;  or  like  that — 

"P»ny  in  a  parlour, 
All  fiilent,  and  all  bambed  1" 

Above  all,  those  insufferable  concertos  and  pieces  of  music, 
as  they  are  called,  do  plague  and  imbitter  my  apprehension. 
Words  are  something ;  but  lo  be  exposed  to  an  endless  bat- 
tery of  mere  soimds ;  to  be  long  a  dying ;  to  lie  stretched 
upon  a  rack  of  roaes  ;  to  keep  up  languor  by  iin intermitted 
effort ;  to  pile  honey  upon  sugar,  and  sugar  upon  honey,  lo 
an  interminable  tedious  sweetness  ;  lo  fill  up  sound  with  feel- 
ing, and  strain  ideas  to  keep  pace  with  it ;  lo  gaze  on  empty 
frames,  and  be  forced  to  make  the  pictures  for  yourself;  to 
read  a  book,  all  slops,  and  be  obliged  to- supply  the  verbal 
matter  ;  to  invent  extempore  tragedies  to  answer  to  the  vague 
gestures  of  an  inexplicable  rambling  mime — these'are  faint 
shadows  of  what  1  have  undergone  from  a  series  of  the  ablest- 
executed  pieces  of  this  empty  instrvmenlal  music. 

I  deny  not,  that  in  the  opening  of  a  concert,  I  hai'e  expe- 
rienced something  vastly  lulling  and  agreeable — af  wa  d 
followeth  ihe  languor  and  the  oppression.  Like  ha  d  p 
pointing  book  in  Palmes  ;  or,  like  ihe  comings-on  ol  n  Ian 
choly  described  by  Burton,  doth  music  make  her  fi  n  n 
ating  approaches  :  "  Most  pleasant  is  it  lo  sucb  a  e  m  1 
ancholy  given,  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grot     b  n 

wood  and  water,  by  some  brook  side,  and  lo  med  p  n 

some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  aifect  him 
most,  amabilis  insania  and  mentis  gratissimus  error.  A  most 
incomparable  delight  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling 
lo  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
sujipose  and  strongly  imagine  they  act,  or  that  they  see  done. 
So  delightsome  these  toys  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years,  in  such  con- 
templalions  and  fantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  so 
many  dreams,  and  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them — winding 
and  unwinding  themselves  as  so  many  clocks,  and  still  pleas- 
ing their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  turns  tpon  a  sud- 
den, and  they,  being  now  habited  lo  such  meditations  and  sol- 
itary places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  think  of  nothing 
but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion, 
subrusHcus  pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life, 
surprise  them  on  a  sudden,  and  they  can  think  of  nothing 
else :  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open, 
but  this  infernal  plagtio  of  melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and 
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lenifies  their  souls,  represenling  some  disma,!  object  to  iheit 
minds  :  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions 
they  can  avoid,  they  cannot  be  rid  of,    they  cannot  resist." 

Something  like  this  "  scene-tubning"  I  have  experienced 
at  the  evening  parties  at  the  house  of  my  good  Catholic  friend 

JVou ;  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  capital  organ,  himself  the 

most  finished  of  piayers,  converts  his  drawing  room  into  a 
bhapel,  his  week  days  into  Sundays,  and  these  latter  into 

When  my  friend  commences  upon  one  of  those  solemn  an- 
ihems,  which  peradventure  struck  upon  my  heedless  ear 
rambling  in  the  side  aisles  of  the  dim  abbey,  some  iive-and- 
thirty  years  since,  waking  a  new  sense,  and  putting  a  soul  of 
old  religion  into  my  young  apprehension — {whether  it  be  thau 
in  which  the  psalmist,  weary  of  the  persecutions  of  bad  men, 
wisheth  to  himself  doves'  wings — or  that  other,  which,  with 
a  like  measure  of  sobriety  and  pathos,  inquireth  by  what 
means  the  young  man  shall  best  cleanse  his  mind) — a  holy 
calm  pervadeth  me.     I  am  for  the  timo 

"  Kapt  above  earth, 
d  possess  joys  not  promised  at  my  birth." 

B        h       Is  master  of  the  speil,  not  content  to  have  laid 

a       1  I  goes  on,  in  his  power,  to  inflict  more  bliss 

h      h  h  r  capacity  to  receive — impatient  to  overcome 

1  hiy    with  his  "  heavenly" — still  pouring  in,  for  pro- 

d  h  f  esh  waves  and  fresh  from  the  sea  of  sound, 

f  h  xhausted   German  ocean,  above  which,  in  tri- 

umph      p    g    ^s,  dolphin  seated,  ride  those  Arions,  Haydn 

d  U  w  th  their  attendant  Tritons,  Bach,  Beethoven, 

d  I        tribe,  whom  to  attempt  to  reckon  up  would 

but  plunge  me  again  in  the  deeps — I  stagger  under  the  weight 
of  harmony,  reeling  to  and  fro  at  my  wit's  end  ;  clouds,  as  of 
frankincense,  oppress  me — priests,  altars,  censers,  dazzle 
before  me— the  genius  of  his  religion  hath  me  in  her  toils — a 
shadowy  triple  tiara  invests  the  brow  of  my  friend,  late  so 
naked,  so  ingenuous — he  is  pope,  and  by  him  sits,  like  as  in 
the  anomaly  of  dreams,  a  she  pope  too — tri-coroneted  like 
himself!  I  am  converted,  and  yet  a  Protestant ;  at  onco 
malleus  hereticorum,  and  myself  grand  heresiarch :  or  three 
heresies  centre  in  my  person :  I  am  Marcion,  Ebion,  and 
Cerinthus — Gog  a«d  Magog — what  not  1 — till  the  coming  in 
of  the  friendly  supper  tray  dissipates  the  figment,  and  a  draught 

*  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go  ; 
TlB  like  a  little  heaven  belon. 

Dr.  Watts. 
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of  true  Lutheran  beer  (in  which  chiefly  my  friend  shows  him- 
eelf  no  bigot)  at  once  reconciles  me  to  the  rationalities  of  ■( 
pnrer  faith :  and  restores  to  me  the  genuine  imterrifying  i* 
pccts  of  my  pleasant-countenanced  host  and  hostess 


ALL  FOOLS'  DAY. 

The  compliments  of  the  season  to  ray  worthy  masters,  anj 
a  merry  iirst  of  April  to  us  all ! 

Many  happy  returns  of  this  day  to  you — and  you— anil  you, 
sir — nay,  never  frown,  man,  nor  put  a  long  face  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Do  not  we  know  one  another  l  what  need  of  ceremony 
among  friends  ?  we  have  all  a  touch  of  that  same — you  under- 
stand me — a  speck  of  the  motley.  Beshrew  the  man  who 
oa  such  a  day  as  this,  the  general  festival,  should  affect  to 
stand  aJoof.  I  am  none  of  those  sneakers,  I  am  free  of  the 
corporation,  and  care  not  who  knows  it.  He  thai  meets  me 
in  the  forest  to  day,  shall  meet  with  no  wiseacre,  I  can  tell 
him.  SluUus  sum.  Translate  me  that,  and  take  the  meaning 
of  it  to  yonrself  for  your  pains.  What,  man,  we  have  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  on  our  side,  at  the  least  computation. 

Fill  us  a  cup  of  that  sparkling  gooseberry — we  will  drink 
no  wise,  melancholy,  politic  port  on  this  day — and  let  us  troU 
the  catch  of  Amiens — due  ad  me— due  ad  me — how  goes  ii ' 


Now  would  I  give  a  iriSe  to  know,  historically  and  authen- 
tically, who  was  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  hved.  I  would 
certainly  give  him  in  a  bumper.  Marry,  of  the  present  breed,  I 
think  I  could  without  much  difficulty  name  you  the  party. 

Remove  your  cap  a  little  farther,  if  you  please ;  ic  hides 
my  bawble.  And  now  each  man  bestride  his  lobby,  and  dust 
away  his  bells  to  what  tune  he  pleases.  I  wili  give  you  for 
my  part, 


Good  maS,3r  Empedocles,  you  are  welcome,  II  ia  long 
nince  you  wei!;  s  salamander  gathering  down  vEtna.  Worse 
than  samphire-picking  by  some  odds.  'Tis  a  mercy  youi 
worship  did  not  singe  your  mustaches. 
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Ha  !  Cleombrotus  !  and  what  salads  in  faith  did  you  light 
upon  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  1  You  were  founder, 
I  take  it,  of  the  disinterested  sect  of  the  Calenturists. 

Gebir,  my  old  freemason,  and  prince  of  plasterers  at  Babe. 
bring  in  your  trowel,  most  Ancient  Grand !  You  have  a  claim 
to  a  seat  here  at  my  right  hand,  as  patron  of  the  stammerers. 
You  left  your  work,  if  I  remember  Herodotus  correctly,  at 
eight  hundred  million  toises,  or  thereabout,  above  the  level 
.if  the  sea.  Bless  us,  what  a  long  bell  you  must  have  pulled, 
to  call  your  top  workmen  to  their  nunchioii  on  the  low  ground.* 
of  Sennaar.  Or  did  yoii  send  up  your  garlic  and  onions  by  a 
rocket  ?  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  am  not  ashamed  to  show  you  our 
Monument  on  Fish-street  Hill,  after  your  altitudes.  Yet  we 
think  it  somewhat. 

What,  the  magnanimous  Alexander  in  tears  1  cry,  baby,  put 
its  finger  in  its  eye,  it  shall  have  another  globe,  round  as  an 
orange,  pretty  moppet  1 

Mister  Adams — 'odso,  I  honour  your  coat — pray  do  us  the 
favour  to  read  us  that  sermon,  which  you  lent  to  Mistress 
Slipsop — the  Iwenty-and-aecond  in  your  portmanteau  there — 
on  Female  Incontinence — the  same — it  will  come  in  most  ir- 
relevantly and  impertinently  seasonable  to  the  time  of  the  day. 

Good  Master  Raymond  Lully,  you  look  wise.  Pray  cor- 
rect that  enor. 

Duns,  spare  your  definitions.  I  must  fine  you  a  bumper, 
or  a  paradox.  We  will  have  nothing  said  or  done  syllogistic- 
ally  this  day.  Remove  those  logical  forms,  waiter,  that  no 
gentleman  break  the  tender  shins  of  his  apprehension  stum- 
bling across  them. 

Master  Stephen,  you  are  late.  Ha!  Cokes,  is  it  you! 
Aguecheek,  my  dear  knight,  let  me  pay  my  devoir  lo  you. 
Master  Shallow,  your  worship's  poor  servant  to  command. 
Master  Silence,  1  Will  use  few  words  with  yon.  Slender,  ii 
shall  go  hard  if  I  edge  not  you  in  somewhere.  You  six  wil. 
engross  all  the  poor  wit  of  the  company  lo-day.     I  know  it. 

Ha !    honest  R ,   my   fine  old  librarian  of  Ludgate, 

time  out  of  mind,  art  thou  here  again  ?  Bless  thy  doublet,  it 
is  not  overnew,  threadbare  as  thy  stories  :  what  dost  diou 
liitting  about  the  world  at  this  rate  ?  Thy  customers  are  ex- 
tinct, defunct,  bedrid,  have  ceased  to  read  long  ago.  Thoi; 
goest  still  among  them,  seeing  if,  peradventure,  thou  canst 
hawk,a  volume  or  two.  Good  Granville  S— — ,  thy  last  pa* 
iron  is  flown 

"  King  Panilion  he  is  dead, 
AU  Ihy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead."' 

C3 
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Nevertheless,  noble  R ,  come  in,'  and  take  your  seat 

here,  between  Armado  and  Quisada;  for  in  true  courtesy,  in 
gravity,  in  fantastic  smiling  to  thyself,  in  courteous  smiling 
upon  others,  in  the  goodly  ornatnre  of  well-apparelled  speech, 
and  the  commendation  of  wise  sentences,  thou  art  nothiug  in- 
ferior lo  those  accomplished  dons  of  Spain.  The  spirit  of 
ciiivaJry  forsake  me  for  ever,  when  I  forget  thy  singing  the 
*ong  of  Macheath,  which  declares  that  he  might  be  happy 
with  either,  situated  between  those  two  ancient  spinsters — 
when  I  forget  the  inimitable  formal  love  which  thou  didst 
make,  turning  now  to  the  one,  and  now  to  the  other,  with  that 
Malvolian  smile — as  if  Cervantes,  not  Gay,  had  written  it  for 
bis  hero ;  and  as  if  thousands  of  periods  must  revolve,  be- 
fore the  mirror  of  courtesy  could  have  given  hia  invidious 
preference  between  a  pair  of  so  goodly-propertied  and  meri- 
Wrious-equal  damsels. 

To  descend  from  lliese  altitudes,  and  not  to  protract  our  Fools 
Banquet  beyond  its  appropriate  day — for  I  fear  the  second  of 
ipril  is  not  many  hours  distant — in  sober  verity  I  will  confess 
I  truth  to  thee,  reader.  I  love  a  faol — as  naturally  as  if  I 
ivere  a  kith  and  kin  to  him.  When  a  child,  with  childlike 
ipprehensions,  that  dived  not  below  the  surface  of  the  matter, 
)  read  those  poratfcj— not  guessing  at  their  involved  wisdom 
— I  had  more  yearnings  towards  that  simple  architect,  that 
milt  his  house  upon  tiie  sand,  than  I  entertained  for  his  more 
lautious  neighbour  ;  I  grudged  at  the  hard  censure  pronounced 
upon  the  quiet  soul  that  kept  his  talent ;  and — prizing  their 
simplicity  beyond  the  more  provident,  and,  lo  my  apprehen- 
sion, somewhat  unfeminine  wariness  of  their  competitors — I 
felt  a  kindliness,  that  almost  amounted  to  a  tendre,  for  those 
five  thoughtless  virgins.  1  have  never  made  an  acquaintance 
since  that  lasted,  or  a  friendship  that  answered,  with  any 
that  had  not  some  tincture  of  the  absurd  in  their  characters 
I  venerate  an  honest  obliquity  of  understanding.  The  more 
laughable  blunders  a  man  shall  commit  in  your  company,  the 
more  tests  he  giveth  you,  that  he  will  not  betray  or  overreach 
voiL  I  love  the  safety,  which  a  palpable  hallucination  war- 
rants ;  the  security,  which  a  word  out  of  season  ratifies.  And 
take  my  word  for  this,  reader,  and  say  a  fool  told  it  you,  if 
you  please,  that  he  who  hath  not  a  drachm  of  folly  in  his  mix- 
ture, hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  his  composition. 
(t  is  observed,  "  that  the  foolisher  the  fowl  or  fish — wood- 
cocks, doUerels,  codsheads,  &c.,  the  finer  the  flesh  thereof," 
*nd  what  aio  commonly  the  world's  received  f<)pls,  but  such 
whereof  the  vorid  is  not  worthy  ?  and  what  have  been  soma 
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of  the  kindliest  patterns  of  our  species,  but  so  many  darlings 
of  absurdity,  minions  of  the  goddess,  and  her  white  boys  1 
Reader,  if  you  wrest  my  words  beyond  their  fair  ccrsst 
■t  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  are  the  April  Fool. 


A   QUAKER    MEETING. 


0'  the  mouth,  and  thaw  o'  the  mind  ! 
Secrecy's  confidant,  and  he 
Who  makes  religion  royslerr  ! 
Admiration's  speakine'st  Con|:iie : 
Leave,  thy  desert  shades  among, 
Reiereitd  hermit's  hallowed  celia. 
Where  retired  deiotion  dwells ! 

Seize  our  t    gu         d  t  k'        1     b" 

Reader,  wouldst  thou  k  1  p  d  q 

mean ;  wouidst  ihou  find         f  g    f         h  d    1 

ours  of  the  multitude ;  «     Id      h  j  y  Id 

and  society ;  wouldst  th      po  h     d  p  h    f    1 

spirit  in  stillness,  witho      b  h  f  h  1 

atory  faces  of  thy  specie  Id       1       b      1  d  j 

accompanied;  solitary,  j  d      1  inil       y 

without  some  to  keep  ih  ggr 

gale  ;  a  simple  in  compo  h  Q     k 

meeting. 

Dost  thou  iove  silence  deep  as  that  "  before  the  winds  were 
made,"  go  not  out  into  the  wilderness,  descend  not  into  the 
profundities  of  the  earth;  shut  not  up  thy  casements;  nor 
pour  wax  into  the  little  cells  of  thine  ears,  with  little-faith ed, 
self-mistrusting  Ulysses.  Retire  with  me  into  a  Quaker 
meeting. 

For  a  man  to  refrain  even  from  good  words,  and  to  hold 
his  peace,  it  is  commendable ;  but  for  a  multitude,  it  is  great 

rt  compared  with  this  pljCce  1 
what  the  uncommunicating  muteness  of  fishes  ?  here  the  god- 
dess reigns  and  revels.  "  Boreas,  and  Cecias,  and  Argestea 
loud,"  do  not  with  their  inter-confounding  uproars  more  aug 

•  Prom  "  Poems  of  all  Sorts,"  by  Richard  Fleckno,  1653. 
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menl  the  brawl — nor  the  waves  of  the  blown  BaJlic  wi  A  iheii 
clubbed  sounds — than  their  opposite  (Silence  her  sacred  self) 
is  multiplied  and  rendered  more  intense  by  numbers,  and 
by  sympathy.  She  too  hath  her  deeps,  that  call  iinio  (Jeeps. 
Negation  itself  hath  a  positive  more  and  less  !  and  closed 
eyes  would  seem  to  obscure  the  great  obscurity  of  midnight. 

There  are  wounds  which  an  imperfect  solitude  cannot  heal. 
By  imperfect  I  mean  that  which  a  man  enjoyeth  by  himself. 
The  perfect  is  that  which  he  can  sometimes  attain  in  crowds, 
but  nowhere  so  absolutely  as  in  a  Quaker  meeting.  Those 
first  hermits  did  certainly  understand  this  principle,  when  they 
retired  into  Egyptian  solitudes,  not  singly,  but  in  shoaJs,  to 
enjoy  one  another's  want  of  conversation.  The  Carthusian 
is  bound  to  his  brethren  by  his  agreeing  spirit  of  uncommuni- 
cativeness.  In  secular  occasions,  what  so  pleasant  as  to  be 
reading  a  book  through  a  long  winter  evening,  with  a  friend 
sitting  by— say  a  wife — he,  or  she,  loo,  (if  (hat  be  probable.) 
reading  another,  without  interruption,  or  oral  communication  ? 
can  there  be  no  sympathy  without  the  gabble  of  words  1  away 
with  this  inhuman,  shy,  single,  shade  and  cavern  haunting 
solitariness.  Give  me,  Master  Zimmerman,  a  symphathelic 
solitude. 

To  pace  alone  in  the  cloisters  or  side  aisles  of  some  ca- 
thedral, time  stricken — 


IS  but  a  vulgar  luxury,  compared  with  that  which  those  enjoy 
who  come  together  for  the  purposes  of  more  complete,  ab- 
stracted solitude.  This  is  the  loneliness  "  to  be  felt."  'I'Jie 
Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn,  so 
spirit  soothing,  as  the  naked  walls  and  benches  of  a  Quaker 
nieeling.     Here  are  no  tombs,  no  inscriptions — 

"  Sanda,  ignoble  things 
Dropped  from  the  ruined  sides  of  kings"— 

but  here  is  something  which  throws  Antiquity  herself  intc 
the  foreground — Silence — eldest  of  things — language  of  olc 
Night— primitive  discourser — to  which  the  insolent  decays  of 
mouldering  grandeur  have  but  arrived  by  a  violent  and,  as  we 
may  say,  unnatural  progression. 

"  How  reverend  ia  the  view  of  these  husheil  heads, 
Looking  tranquillity !" 

Nothing-plotting,  naught- cab  ailing,  unmischievous  synod  ! 
convocation  without  intrigue!  parliament  without  debate! 
what  a  lesson  dost  thou  read  to  louncil  and  to  consistory!  if 
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my  pen  treat  of  you  lightly — as  haply  it  will  wander—yet  my 
spirit  hath  gravely  felt  the  wisdom  of  your  cuswm,  when  sit- 
ting among  you  in  deepest  peace,  which  some  outwelling 
tears  would  rather  coufinn  than  disturb,  1  have  reverted  to  the 
times  of  your  beginnings,  and  the  sowings  of  the  seed  by 
Fox  and  Devrsbury.  I  have  witnessed  that  which  brought 
before  my  eyes  your  heroic  tranquillity,  inflexible  to  the  rude 
iests  and  serious  violences  of  the  insolent  soldiery,  republican 
or  royalist,  sent  to  molest  you — for  ye  sat  between  the  firea 
01  two  persecutions,  the  outcast  and  oflscouring  of  church  and 
presbytery.  I  have  seen  the  reeling  sea  ruffian,  who  had 
wandered  into  your  receptacle,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
disturbing  your  quiet,  from  the  very  spirit  of  the  place  receive 
in  a  moment  a  new  heart,  and  presently  sit  among  ye  as  a 
lamb  amid  lambs.  And  I  remember  Penn  before  his  accu- 
sers, and  Fox  in  the  bail  dock,  where  he  was  lifted  up  in 
spirit,  as  he  telis  us,  and  "the  judge  and  ihii  jury  became  as 
dead  men  under  his  feet." 

Reader,  if  yon  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  above  all  church  narratives,  to  read  Sewell's 
History  of  the  Quakers.  It  is  in  folio,  and  is  the  abstract  of 
the  journals  of  Fox  and  the  primitive  Friends.  It  is  far  more 
edifj  ing  and  affecting  than  anything  you  will  read  of  Wesley 
and  his  colleagues.  Here  is  nothing  to  stagger  you,  nothing 
to  make  you  mistrust,  no  suspicion  of  alloy,  no  drop  or  dreg 
of  the  worldly  or  ambitious  spirit.  You  will  here  read  the 
true  story  of  that  much-injured,  ridiculed  man,  (who,  perhaps, 
hath  been  a  byword  in  your  mouth,)  James  Naylor :  what 
dreadful  suffetings  with  what  patience  ha  endured,  even  to  the 
Soring  through  of  his  tongue  with  red-hot  irons  without  a 
murmur  ;  and  with  what  strength  of  mind,  when  the  delusion 
he  had  fallen  into,  which  they  stigmatized  for  blasphemy,  hod 
given  way  to  clearer  thoughts,  he  could  renounce  his  error,  in 
a  strain  of  the  beautifullesthumility,  yet  keep  hts  first  grounds, 
and  be  a  Quaker  still ! — so  different  from  the  practice  of  your 
common  converts  from  enthusiasm,  who,  when  they  aposta- 
tize, apostatize  all,  and  think  they  can  never  get  far  enough 
from  the  society  of  their  former  errors,  even  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  saving  truths,  with  which  they  had  been  min 
gled,  not  implicated. 

Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  fay  heart ;  and  love  the 
early  Quakers. 

How  far  the  followers  of  these  good  men  in  our  days  have 
kept  to  the  primitive  spirit,  or  in  what  proportion  they  have 
substituted  formality  for  it,  the  Judge  of  spirits  can  alone  de- 
termine.    I  have  seen  faces  in  their  assemblies,  upon  which 
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the  dovG  sac  visibly  brooding.  Others  again  I  ha^e  watched, 
when  my  thoughts  should  have  been  better  engaged,  in  which 
I  could  possibly  detect  nothiug  but  a  bkiik  inanity.  Btit  quiet 
was  in  ail,  and  the  disposition  to  UDanimity,  and  the  absence 
of  the  fierce  controversial  workings.  If  the  spiritual  preten- 
sions of  the  Quakers  have  abated,  at  least  they  make  few 
pretences.  Hypocrites  they  certainly  are  not  in  their  preach 
ing.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  you  shall  see  one  get  up  among 
ihem  to  hold  forth.  Only  now  and  then  a  trembling  female, 
generally  ancient,  voice  is  heard — you  cannot  guess  from 
what  part  of  the  meeting  it  proceeds — with  a  low,  buzzing, 
musical  sound,  laying  out  a  few  words  which  "  she  thought 
might  suit  the  condition  of  some  present."  with  a  quaking  dif- 
fidence, which  leaves  no  possibility  of  supposing  that  any- 
thing of  female  vanity  was  mixed  up,  where  the  tones  were 
BO  full  of  tenderness  and  a  restraining  moJesty.  The  men, 
for  what  I  have  observed,  speak  seldomer. 

Once  only,  and  it  was  some  years  ago,  I  witnessed  a 
sample  of  the  old  Foxian  orgasm.  It  was  a  man  of  giant 
stature,  who,  as  Wordswortli  phrases  it,  might  have  danced, 
"  from  head  to  foot  equipped  in  iron  mad."  His  frame  was 
of  iron  too.  But  he  was  malleable.  I  saw  him  shake  all  over 
with  the  spirit — I  dare  not  say,  of  delusion.  The  strivings  of 
the  outer  man  were  unutterable — he  seemed  not  lo  speak, 
but  to  be  spoken  from.  I  saw  the  strong  man  bowed  down,  and 
his  knees  lo  fail^his  joints  all  seemed  loosening — it  was  a 
figure  lo  otT  set  against  Paul  preaching — the  words  he  uttered 
were  few,  and  sound — he  was  evidently  resisting  his  will^ 
keeping  down  his  own  word  wisdom  with  more  mighty  effort 
than  the  world's  orators  strain  for  theirs.  "  He  had  been  a 
WIT  in  his  youth,"  he  told  us,  with  expressions  of  a  sober  re- 
morse. And  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  impression  had 
begun  to  wear  away,  that  I  was  enabled,  with  something  like 
a  smile,  to  recall  the  striking  incongruity  of  the  confession — 
understanding  the  term  in  its  worldly  acceptation — with  the 
frame  and  physiognomy  of  the  person  before  me.  His  brow 
would  have  scared  away  the  levities — the  Jocos  Risus-que 
— faster  than  the  Loves  fled  the  face  of  Dis  at  Enna.  By 
wit,  even  in  his  youth,  I  will  be  sworn  he  understood  some 
thing  far  within  the  limits  of  an  allowable  liberty. 

More  frequently  the  meeting  is  broken  wp  without  a  word 
naving  been  spoken.     But  the  mind  has  been  fed      You  go 
away  with  a  sermon  not  made  with  hands.     Yo     h        b 
in  the  milder  caverns  of  Trophonius ;   or  as  i  d 

where  that  fiercest  and  savagest  of  all  wild  c  h 

3E,  that  unruly  member,  has  strangely  lain       d  up    nd 
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captive,  Ifou  have  bathed  wiih  stillness.  Oli  when  the 
spirit  is  sore  fretted,  even  tired  lo  sickness  of  the  janglings 
and  nonsense  noises  of  ihe  world,  what  a  balm  and  a  solace  il 
is  to  go  and  seat  yourself,  for  a  qniet  half  hour,  upon  some 
undisputed  corner  of  a  bench,  among  the  gentle  Quakers  ! 

Their  garb  and  stillness  conjoined,  present  an  unifomiity, 
tranquil  and  herdlike— as  in  the  pasture— "  forty  feeding  like 

The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker  seem  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing a  soil;  and  cleanliness  in  them  lo  be  something  more  than 
the  absence  of  its  contrary.  Every  Quakeress  is  a  iily ;  and 
when  they  come  up  in  bands  lo  their  Whilsun  conferences^ 
whitening  the  easterly  streets  of  the  metropolis,  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  show  like  troops  of  the  shining 
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Mv  reading  has  been  lamentably  .desultory  and  immelhod. 
ical.  Odd,  out  of  the  way,  old  English  plays  and  treatises 
have  supplied  me  with  most  of  my  notions  and  ways  of  feel- 
ing. In  everything  that  relates  to  science,  I  am  a  whole 
encyclopsedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  should  have 
scarcely  cut  a  figure  among  the  Franklins,  or  country  gentle- 
men in  King  John's  days.  I  know  less  geography  than  a 
schoolboy  of  six  weeks'  standing.  To  me  a  map  of  old  Or- 
telius  is  as  authentic  as  Arrowsmith.  I  do  not  know  where- 
about Africa  merges  into  Asia ;  whether  Ethiopia  lie  in  one 
or  other  of  those  great  divisions  ;  nor  can  form  the  remotest 
conjecture  of  the  position  of  New  South  Wales,  or  Van  Die- 
men's  Iiand.  Yet  do  I  hold  a  correspondence  with  a  very 
dear  friend  in  the  first  named  of  these  two  terrffi  incogniiEe. 
I  have  no  astronomy.  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
Bear,  or  Charles's  Wain  ;  the  place  of  any  star ;  or  the  name 
of  any  of  them  at  sight,  I  guess  at  Venus  only  by  her  bright- 
ness ;  and  if  the  sun  on  some  portentous  morn  were  to  make 
his  first  appearance  in  the  west,  I  verily  believe,  that  while 
all  the  world  were  gasping  in  apprehension  about  me,  I  alone 
should  stand  untemfied,  from  sheer  mcnnosity  and  want  of  ob- 
servation. Of  hislorj  and  chronology  I  possess  some  vague 
points,  such  as  one  cannot  help  picking  up  in  the  course  of 
iniscellaneous  study  ,  but  I  never  dehberaielv  sat  down  to  a 
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chronicle,  even  of  my  own  country.  I  have  most  dim  appro 
henaions  of  ihe  four  great  monarchies ;  and  sometimes  the 
Assyrian,  sometimea  the  Persian,  floats  as  first  in  my  farcy. 
I  make  the  widest  conjectures  concerning  Egypt,  and  her 
shepherd  kings.  My  friend  M.,  with  great  painstaking,  got 
me  to  think  I  iHidersWod  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but 
gave  me  over  in  despair  at  the  second.  I  am  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  modem  languages  ;  and,  like  a  better  man 
tlian  myself,  have  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  shapes  and  texture  of  the  commonest  trees, 
herbs,  flowers — not  from  the  circumstance  of  my  being  town 
born  ;  for  T  should  have  brought  the  same  unobservant  spirit 
into  the  world  with  me  had  I  first  seen  it  "  on  Devon's  Jeal'y 
shores,"  and  am  no  less  at  a  loss  among  purely  town  objects, 
tools,  engines,  mechanical  processes.  Not  that  I  aflect  igno- 
rance ;  but  my  head  has  not  many  mansions,  nor  spacious  ; 
a  d  I  ha  been  obliged  to  fill  it  with  such  cabinet  curiosities 
an  hold  without  aching.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  I 
pa.  ed  my  probation  with  so  little-  discredit  in  the  world, 

I  h  lone,  upon  so  meager  a  stock.  But  the  fact  is,  a 
m  n  m  do  very  well  with  a  very  little  knowledge,  and  scarce 
b  f  nd  ut,  in  mixed  company ;  everybody  is  so  much 
dy  to  produce  his  own,  than  to  call  for  a' display  of 
your  acqmsitions.  But  in  a  tete-u-tite  there  is  no  shufflii  g. 
The  truth  will  out.  There  is  nothing  which  I  dread  so  mut.h 
as  the  being  left  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  sensible, 
well-informed  man,  who  does  not  know  me.  1  lately  got  inio 
a  dilemma  of  this  sort. 

In  one  of  my  daily  jaunts  between  Eishopsgate  and  Shack- 
lewell,  the  coach  stopped  to  take  up  a  staid-looking  gentle- 
man, about  the  wrong  side  of  thirty,  who  was  giving  his  part- 
ing directions,  (while  the  steps  were  adjusting,)  in  a  tone  of 
mild  authority,  to  a  tall  you'h,  who  seemed  to  be  neither  his 
clerk,  his  son,  nor  his  servant,  but  something  partaking  of  ali 
three.  The  youth  was  dismissed,  and  we  drove  on.  As  we 
were  the  sole  passengers,  he  naturally  enough  addressed  his 
conversation  to  me  ;  and  we  discussed'the  merits  of  the  fare, 
the  civility  and  punctuality  of  the  driver ;  the  circumstance 
of  an  opposition  coach  having  been ,  lately  set  up,  with  tlie 
probabilities  of  its  success — to  ail  which  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn pretty  satisfactory  answers,  having  been  drilled  into  this 
kind  of  etiquette  by  some  years' daily  practice  of  riding  to  an<i 
fro  in  the  stage  aforesaid,  when  he  suddenly  alarmed  me  by  a 
startling  question,  whether  I  had  seen  the  show  of  prize  cat- 
tic  that  morning  in  Smithfield.  Now  as  I  iiad  not  seen  ii, 
and  do  not  greatly  care   for  such   sort  of  eshibilions,  I   was 
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obliged  to  return  a  cold  negaiive.  He  aeen.cd  a  little  morli- 
lied,  as  well  as  astonished,  at  my  declaration,  as  (it  appeared) 
he  was  just  come  fresli  from  the  sight,  and  doubdesa  had 
hoped  to  compare  notes  on  the  subject.  However,  he  assured 
me  Ihat  I  had  lost  a  line  treat,  as  it  far  exceeded  the  show  of 
last  year.  We  were  now  approaching  Norton  Falgate,  when 
the  sight  of  some  shop  goods  ticketed  freshened  him  up  into 
a  di^ertation  upon  the  cheapness  of  cottons  this  spring.  I 
was  now  a  little  in  heart,  as  the  nature  of  my  morning  avoca- 
tions had  brought  me  into  some  sort  of  familiarity  with  the 
raw  material ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  eloquent  1  was 
becoming  on  the  slate  of  the  India  market,  when,  presently, 
he  dashed  my  incipient  vanity  to  the  earth  at  once,  by  inqui- 
ring whether  I  had  ever  made  any  calculation  as  lo  the  value 
of  the  rental  of  all  the  retail  shops  in  London.  Had  he  asked 
of  me  what  song  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  I  might,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  have  hazarded  a  "  wide  solution,"* 
My  companion  saw  my  embarrassment,  and  the  almshouses  be- 
yond Shoreditch  just  coming  in  view,  with  great  good  nature 
and  dexterity  shilted  his  conversation  to  the  subject  of  public 
charities  ;  which  led  lo  the  comparative  merits  of  provision 
for  the  poor  in  past  and  present  times,  with  observations  on 
lite  old  monastic  institutions  aod  charitable'  orders — but  find- 
ing me  rather  dimly  impressed  with  some  glimmering  notions 
from  old  poetic  associations,  than  strongly  fortified  with  any 
speculations  reducible  to  calculation  on  the  subject,  he  gave 
the  matter  up  ;  and  the  country  beginning  to  open  more  and 
more  upon  us  as  we  approached  the  turnpike  at  Kingsland, 
(the  destined  termination  of  his  journey,)  he  put  a  home  thrust 
upon  me,  in  the  most  unfortunate  position  he  could  have 
chosen,  by  advancing  some  queries  relative  to  the  North  Pole 
Expedition.  While  I  was  muttering  out  something  about  the 
panorama  of  those  strange  regions,  (which  1  had  actually  seen,) 
by  way  of  parrying  the  question,  the  coach  stopping  relieved 
me  from  any  further  apprehensions.  My  companion  getting 
out,  lel\  me  in  the  comfortable  possession  of  my  ignorance  ; 
and  1  heard  him,  as  he  went  off,  putting  questions  to  an  out- 
side passenger,  who  had  alighted  with  him,  regarding  an  epi- 
demic disorder,  that  had  been  rife  about  Dalston  ;  and  which, 
my  friend  assured  him,  had  gone  through  five  or  six  schools 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  truth  now  flashed  upon  roe,  that 
my  companion  was  a  Schoolmaster;  and  that  the  youth,  whom 
he  liad  parted  from  at  our  first  acquaintance,  must  have  been 
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one  of  the  bigger  boys,  or  the  usher.  He  was  evidently  a 
kind-hearted  man,  who  did  not  seem  bo  much  desirous  of 
provoking  discussion  fay  the  questions  which  he  put,  as  of  ob- 
taining information  at  any  rate.  It  did  not  appear  that  he 
took  any  interest,  either,  in  such  kind  of  inquiries,  for  their 
own  sake ;  but  that  he  was  in  some  way  bound  to  seek  for 
knowledge.  A  greenish- coloured  coat  which  he  had  on  for- 
bade me  to  surmise  that  he  was  a  clergyman.  The  adventure 
gave  birth  to  some  reflections  on  the  difference  between  per- 
sons of  his  profession  in  past  and  present  times. 

Rest  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  pedagogues — the  breed, 
long  since  extinct,  of  the  Lilys  and  the  Linacres— who,  be 
iieving  that  all  learning  was  contained  in  the  languages  which 
they  taught,  and  despising  every  other  acquirement  as  super- 
ficial and  useless,  came  to  their  task  as  to  a  sport !  Passing 
from  infancy  to  age,  they  dreamed  away  all  their  days  as  ir. 
a  grammar  school.  Revolving  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  syntaxes,  and  prosodies  ;  renewing  con- 
stantly the  occupations  which  had  charmed  their  studious 
childhood ;  rehearsing  continually  the  part  of  the  past ;  life 
must  have  slipped  from  them  at  last  like  one  day.  They 
were  always  in  their  first  garden,  reaping  harvest  of  their 
golden  time,  among  their  Flori  and  their  Spicikgia ;  in  Arca- 
dia still,  but  kings ;  iJte  ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher, 
but  of  like  dignity  with  that  mild  sceptre  attributed  to  King 
Basileus ;  the  Greek  and  Latin,  iheir  stately  Pamela  and 
their  Philoclea ;  with  the  occasional  duncery  of  some  unto- 
ward tyro,  serving  for  the  refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or 
a  clown  Damictas  1 

With  what  a  savour  doth'lhe  preface  to  Colet's,  or  (as  it  is 
iiometimes  called)  Paul's  Accidence,  set  forth  !  "  To  exhort 
every  man  to  the  learning  of  grammar,  that  intendeth  to  at- 
tain the  understanding  of  the  tongues,  wherein  is  contained  a 
great  treasury  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  would  seem  but 
vain  and  lost  labour  ;  for  so  much  as  it  is  known,  that,  nothing 
can  surely  be  ended,  whose  beginning  is  either  feeble  or 
faulty ;  and  no  building  be  perfect,  whereof  the  foundation 
and  groundwork  are  ready  to  fall,  and  unable  to  uphold  the 
burden  of  the  frame."  How  well  doth  this  stately  preamble 
(comparable  to  those  which  Milton  commendeth  as  "  having 
been  the  usage  to  prefix  to  some  solemn  law,  then  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Solon  or  Lycurgus")  correspond  with  and  illus- 
.rate  that  pious  zeal  for  conformity,  exjfressed  in  a  succeeding 
clause,  wiiich  would  fence  about  grammar  rules  with  the  se- 
verity of  faith  articles  ! — "  as  for  the  diversity  of  grammars,  it 
is  well  profitably  taken  away  by  the  king  majestj-'s  wisdom, 
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who,  foreaeeingthe  inconvenience,  and  favourably  providing  the 
temedy,  caused  one  kind  of  grammar  by  sundry  learned  men 
lo  bo  diligently  drawn,  and  so  to  be  set  out,  only  everywhere 
to  be  taught  for  the  use  of  learners, and  for  the  hurt  in  chang- 
ing of  schoolmasters."  What  &  gusto  in  that  which  follows  ; 
"  wherein  it  is  profitable  that  he  {the  pupil)  can  orderly  de- 
cline his  noun  and  his  verb."     His  noun  ! 

The  fine  dream  is  fading  away  fast ;  and  the  least  concern 
cf  a  teacher  in  the  present  day  is  to  inculcate  grammar  rules. 

The  modern  schoolmaster  is  expected  to  know  a  little  of 
everything,  because  his  pupil  is  required  not  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  anything.  He  must  be  superficially,  if  I  may  so 
say,  omniscient.  He  is  to  know  something  of  pneumatics ; 
of  chymistry  :  of  whatever  is  curious,  or  proper  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  youthfid  mind  ;  an  insight  into  mechanics  is 
desirable,  with  a  touch  ol  statistics  ;  the  quality  of  soils,  &c., 
botany,  the  constitution  of  his  country  cam  mullis  aliis  You 
may  get  a  notion  of  some  pa  of  h  s  expec  ed  dot  es  by  con 
suiting  the  famous  Tractate  on  tduca  on  add  essed  o  M 
Hartlib. 

All  these  things — these  or  he  des  e  of  hen  — 1  e  s  ex 
pected  to  instil,  not  by  set  le  sons  f  om  p  ofesso  s  h  ch  he 
may  charge  in  the  bill,  bu  at  scl  o  1  e  al  as  he  walks 
the  streets,  or  saunters  through  green  fields,  (those  natural 
inatructers,)  with  his  pupils.  The  least  part  of  what  is  ex- 
pected from  him,  is  to  be  done  in  school  hours.  He  must 
insinuate  knowledge  at  the  moitia  teinpora  fundi.  He  must 
seize  every  occasion—the  season  of  the  year ;  the  lime  of 
the  day ;  a  passing  cloud  ;  a  rainbow  ;  a  wagon  of  hay  ;  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  going  by — to  inculcate  something  useful. 
He  can  receive  no  pleasure  from  a  casual  glimpse  of  nature, 
but  must  catch  at  it  as  an  object  of  instruction.  He  must  in- 
terpret beauty  into  the  picturesque.  He  cannot  rehsh  a  beg- 
gar man  or  a  gipsy,  for  thinking  of  the  suitable  improvement. 
Nothing  comes  to  him  not  spoiled  by  the  sophisticating 
medium  of  moral  uses.  The  universe— that  great  book,  as 
it  has  been  called— is  to  him  indeed,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  book,  out  of  which  he  is  doomed  to  read  tedious 
homilies  to  distasting  schoolboys.  Vacations  themselves  are 
none  lo  him,  he  is  only  rather  worse  off  than  before  ;  for 
commonly  he  has  some  intrusive  upper  boy  fastened  upon 
him  at  such  times  ;  some  cadet  of  a  great  family ;  some  neg- 
lected lump  of  nobility  or  gentry,  that  he  must  drag  after  him 
lo  the  play,  to  the  Panorama,  to  Mr.  Bartley's  Orrery,  to  the 
Panopticon,  or  into  the  country,  to  a  friend's  house,  or  his 
favourite  watering  place.     Wherever  he  goea,  this  uneasjr 
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shadow  attends  him      A  boy  is  at  his  board,  an  1  in  his  patli 
and  m  ill  bis  moiemciils      He  is  boy  lid,  sick  of  perpetual 

Boj&  nre  capital  fellotts  in  their  own  way,  among  iheii 
mates ,  but  tbey  are  unwholesome  companions  for  grown 
people.  The  restraint  la  felt  no  less  on  the  one  side  than 
on  the  othet  Even  a  child,  that  "plaything  for  an  hour," 
tires  always.  The  noises  rf  children,  playing  their  own 
fancies — as  I  now  hearken  to  them  by  fits,  sporting  on  the 
gieeo  before  my  window,  while  I  am  engaged  in  these  grave 
speculations  at  my  neat  suburban  retreat  at  Shacklewell — by 
distance  made  more  sweet — inexpressibly  take  from  the  labour 
of  my  task.  It  is  like  writing  to  music  They  seem  to. mod- 
ulate my  periods.  They  ought  at  ieasi  (o  do  so — for  in  the 
voice  of  ^at  tender  age  there  is  a  kind  of  poetry,  far  unlike 
the  harsh  prose  accents  of  man's  conversation.  I  should  but 
spoil  their  sport,  and  diminish  my  own  sympathy  for  them,  by 
mingling  in  their  pastime. 

I  would  not  be  domesticated  all  my  days,  with  a  person  of 
very  superior  capacity  W  my  own — not,  if  I  know  myself  at 
ali,  from  any  considerations  of  jealousy  or  self-comparison,  for 
the  occasional  communion  with  such  minds  has  constituted 
the  fortune  and  felicity  of  my  life  ;  but  the  habil  of  loo  con- 
stant intercourse  with  spirits  above  you,  instead  of  raising 
you,  keeps  you  down.  Too  frequent  doses  of  original  think- 
ing from  others,  restrain  what  lesser  portion  of  that  faculty 
you  may  possess  of  your  own.  You  get  entangled  in  an- 
other man's  mind,  even  as  you  lose  yourself  in  another  man's 
grounds.  You  are  walking  with  a  tali  varlet,  whose  strides 
outpace  yours  to  lassitude.  The  constant  operation  of  sitch 
potent  agency  would  reduce  me,  I  am  convinced,  to  imbecility. 
You  may  derive  thoughts  from  others  ;  your  way  of  thinking, 
the  mould  in  which  your  thoughts  are  cast,  must  be  your 
own.  Intellect  may  be  imparted,  but  not  each  man's  intel- 
lectual frame. 

As  little  as  I  should  wish  to  be  always  thus  dragged  up- 
ward, as  little  (or  rather  still  less)  is  it  desirable  to  be  stunted 
downward,  by  your  associates.  The  trumpet  does  not  more 
stun  you  by  its  loudness,  thaw,  a  whisper  teases  you  by  its 
provoking  inaudibility. 

Why  are  we  never  quite  at  our  ease  in  the  presence  of  a 
schoolmaster  J — because  we  are  conscious  that  he  is  not  quite 
at  his  ease  in  ours.  He  is  awkward  and  out  of  place  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  equals.  He  comes  like  Guliiver  from  among. his 
little  people,  and  he  cannot  fit  the  stature  of  his  understanding 
to  yours.     He  cannot  meet  you  on  the  square.     He  wants  s 
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point  given  him,  like  an  indifferent  whistplayer.  He  is  so 
used  to  leaching,  that  he  wants  to  be  teaching  ymi.  One  of 
these  professors,  upon  my  complaining  that  these  iittle  sketch^ 
of  mine  were  anything  but  methodical,  and  that  I  was  unabit 
to  make  them  otherwise,  kindly  offered  to  instruct  me  in  the 
method  by  which  young  gentlemen  in  his  seminary  were 
taught  (o  compose  English  themes.  The  jests  of  a  school- 
master are  coarse,  or  thin,  'i'hey  do  not  tell  out  of  school. 
He  is  under  the  restraint  of  a  formal  and  didactive  hypocrisy 
in  cojnpany,  as  a  clergyman  is  under  a  mora]  one.  He  can 
no  more  let  his  intellect  loose  in  society,  than  the  other  can 
his  inclinations.  He  is  forlorn  among  his  coevals  ;  his  juniors 
cannot  be  his  friends. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself,"  said  a  sensible,  man  of  this  pro- 
fession, writing  to  a  friend  respecting  a  youth  who  had  quitted 
his  school  abruptly,  "  that  your  nephew  was  not  more  attached 
to  me.  But  persons  in  my  situation  are  more  to  be  pitied 
than  can  well  be  imagined.  We  are  surrounded  by  young, 
and,  consequently,  ardently  affectionate  hearts,  but  loe  can 
never  hope  to  share  an  atom  of  their  affections.  The  relation 
of  master  and  scholar  forbids  this.  Mam  pleasing  this  must 
be  to  you,  Imio  I  envy  your  feelings,  my  friends  will  sometimes 
say  lo  me,  when  they  see  young  men,  whom  I  have  educated, 
return  after  some  years  absence  from  school,  their  eyes  shi- 
ning with  pleasure,  while  they  shake  hands  with  their  old 
master,  bringing  a  present  of  game  lo  me,  or  a  toy  to  my 
wife,  and  thanking  me  in  the  warmest  terms  for  my  care  of 
their  education.  A  holyday  is  begged  for  the  boys,  the  house 
is  a  scene  of  happiness.  I,  only,  am  sad  at  heart.  This 
fine-spirited  and  warm-heaited  youth,  who  fancies  he  repays 
his  master  with  gratitude  for  the  care  of  his  boyish  years — 
this  young  man,  in  the  eight  long  years  I  watched  over  him 
with  a  parent's  anxiety,  never  could  repay  me  with  one  look 
of  genuine  feeling.  He  was  proud  when  I  praised  ;  he  was 
submissive  when  I  reproved  him  ;  but  he  did  never  love  me — 
and  what  he  now  mistakes  for  gratitude  and  kindness  for  me, 
is  but  the  pleasant  sensation  which  all  persons  feel  at  revisit- 
ing the  scene  of  their  boyish  hopes  and  fears  ;  and  the  see- 
ing on  equal  terms  the  man  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up 
to  with  reverence.  My  wife,  too,"  this  interesting  corre- 
spondent goes  on  to  say,  "  my  once  darling  Anna,  is  the  wife 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Wlien  I  married  her — knowing  that  the 
wife  of  a  schoolmaster  ought  lo  be  a  busy  notable  creature, 
and  fearing  that  my  gentle  Anna  would  ill  supply  the  loss  of 
my  dear  bustling  mother,  just  then  dead,  who  never  sat  still, 
w  as  in  every  part  of  the  house  in  a  moment,  and  whom  I  was 
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obliged  sometimes  lo  threaten  to  fasten  down  in  a  chair,  to 
save  her  from  fatiguing  herself  to  death — I  expressed  my-  fears, 
that  I  was  bringing  her  into  a  way  of  hfe  unsuitable  to  her , 
and  she,  who  loved  me  tenderly,  promised,  for  my  sake,  to 
exert  herself  to  perform  the  duties  of  her  new  situation.  She 
promised,  and  she  has  kupt  her  word.  What  wonders  will 
not  woman's  love  perform  ?  My  honse  is  managed  with  a 
decorum  unknown  in  other  schools,  my  boys  are  well  fed, 
look  healthy,  and  have  every  proper  accommodation  ;  and  all 
Ihis  performed  with  a  careful  economy,  that  never  descends 
to  meanness.  But  1  have  lost  my  gentle,  helpless  Anna  ! 
When  we  sit  down  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  repose  after  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  I  am  compelled  to  listen  to  what  have  been  her 
useful  (and  they  are  really  useful)  employments  through  the 
day,  and  what  she  proposes  for  her  to-morrow's  task.  Her 
heart  and  her  features  are  changed  by  the  duties  of  her  situa- 
tion. To  the  boys,  she  never  appears  other  than  the  master's 
wife,  and  she  looks  up  to  me  as  the  boy's  master;  to  whom 
all  show  of  love  and  affection  would  be  highly  improper,  and 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  her  situation  and  mine.  Yet  this 
my  gratitude  forbids  me  to  hint  to  her.  For  my  sake  she 
submitted  to  be  this  altered  creature,  and  can  I  reproach  her 
for  it  ?"  For  the  communication  of  this  letter,  I  am  indebted 
to  my  Cousin  Bridget. 


VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

Hail  lo  thy  returning  festival,  old  Bishop  Valentine !  Great 
IS  thy  name  in  the  rubric,  thou  venerable  arch-flamen  of  Hy- 
men !  Immortal  go-between  J  who  and  what  manner  of  per- 
son art  thou  1  Art  thou  but  a  name,  typifying  the  restless 
principle  which  impels  poor  humans  to  seek  perfection  in 
union  \  or  wert  thou  indeed  a  mortal  prelate,  with  thy  tippet 
and  thy  rochet,  thy  apron  on,  and  decent  lawn  sleeves  ? 
Mysterious  personage  !  like  unto  thee,  assuredly,  there  is  no 
other  mitred  father  in  the  calendar ;  not  Jerome,  nor  Ambrose, 
nor  Cyril ;  nor  the  consigner  of  undipped  infants  to  etctnai 
torments,  Austin,  whom  all  mothers  hate  ;  nor  he  who  hated 
all  mothers,  Origen ;  nor  Bishop  Bull,  nor  Archbishop  Parker, 
nor  Whitgift.  Thou  comest  attended  with  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  of  little  loves,  and  the  air  is 

"  BruahM  with  the  hisa  of  ruaiUtig  wings  ' 
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Singing  Cupids  are  thy  choristers  and  thy  precentors ,  and  iti 

stead  of  the  crosier,  the  mystical  arrow  is  borne  beforo  thee. 

In  other  words,  ^is  is  the  day  on  whic!»  those  charming 

other  at  every  street  and  turning,  I'he  weary  and  all  for- 
spent twopenny  postman  sinks  beneath  a  load  of  delicate  em- 
barrassments, not  his  own.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what 
an  extent  this  ephemeral  courtship  is  carried  on  in  this  loving 
town,  i  o  the  great  enrichment  of  porters,  and  detriment  of 
knockars  and  bcJl  wires.  In  these  little  visual  interpretations, 
no  emblem  is  so  common  as  the  heart — that  little  three-cor- 
nered exponent  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears — the  bestuck  and 
bleeding  heart ;  it  is  twisted  and  tortured  into  more  allegories 
and  affectations  than  an  opera  hat.  What  authority  we  have 
in  history,  or  mythology,  for  placing  the  head-quarters  and 
metropolis  of  god  Cupid  in  this  anatomical  seat  rather  than 
in  any  other,  is  not  very  clear ;  but  we  have  got  it,  and  it 
will  serve  as  well  as  any  other.  Else  w.e  might  easily  ima- 
gine, upon  some  other  system  which  might  have  prevailed  for 
anything  which  our  pathology  knows  to  the  contrary,  a  lover 
addressing  his  mistress,  in  perfect  simplicity  of  feeling,  "  Mad- 
am, my  liver  and  fortune  are  entirely  at  your  disposal ;"  or 
putting  a  delicate  question,  "  Amanda,  have  you  a  midriff  la 
bestow  V  But  custom  has  settled  these  things,  and  awarded 
the  seat  of  sentiment  to  tlie  aforesaid  triangle,  while  its  less 
fortunate  neighbours  wait  at  animal  and  anatomical  distance. 
Not  many  sounds  in  life,  and  I  include  all  urban  and  alliu 
ral  sounds,  exceed  in  interest  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  "gives 
3  very  echo  to  the  throne  where  hope  is  seated."  But  its  is- 
sues seldom  answer  to  this' oracle  within.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  just  the  person  we  want  to  see  comes.  But  of  all  the 
clamorous  visitations,  the  welcomest  in  expectation  is  the 
sound  that  ushers  in,  or  seems  to  usher  in,  a  Valentine,  As 
the  raven  himself  was  hoarse  that  announced  the  fatal  en- 
trance of  Duncan,  so  the  knock  of  the  postman  on  this  day 
is  light,  airy,  contident,  and  befitting  one  that  briugeth  good 
tidings.  It  is  less  mechanical  than  on  other  days  ;  you  will 
say  "  that  is  not  the  post,  I  am  sure,"  Visions  of  love, 
of  Cupids,  of  Hymens  ! — delightful  eternal  commonplaces, 
whi;:h  "having  been,  will  always  be;"  which  no  schoolboy 
nor  schoolman  can  write  away ;  having  your  irreversible 
throne  in  the  fancy  and  affections — what  are  your  transports, 
when  the  happy  maiden,  opening  with  careful  finger,  careful 
not  to  break  the  emblematic  seal,  bursts  upon  the  sight  oi 
some  weli-designed  allegory,  some  type,  some  youthful  fancy 
not  without  verses — 
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"  LovBH  nil, 

or  some  such  device,  not  over  aliundant  in  sense— yoiuig 
Love  disciainis  it — a;id  not  quite  siily— something  between 
wii^d  and  water,  a  chorus  where  the  sheep  might  almost  join 
the  shepherd,  as  they  did,  or  as  I  apprehend    l^y  did,  in 

All  Valentines  are  not  foolish  ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forgot 
ihine,  my  kind  friend  (if  I  may  have  leave  to  call  you  so) 
E.  B.     E.  B.  lived  opposite  a  young  maiden,  whom  ho  had 

often  seep,  unseen,  from  his  parlour  window  in  C e-slreet. 

She  was  all  joyousnesa  and  innocence,  and  just  of  an  age  to 
enjoy  receiving  a  Valentine,  and  just  of.  a  temper  to  bear  the 
disappointment  of  missing  one  with  good  humour.  E.  B.  is 
in  artist  of  no  common  powers  ;  in  the  fancy  parts  of  design- 
ing, perhaps  inferior  to  none  ;  his  name  is  known  at  the  bot 
torn  of  many  a  well-executed  vignette  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  no  further ;  for  E,  B.  is  modest,  and  the  world 
meets  nobody  halfway.     E.  B.  meditated  how  he  could  re 

Say  this  young  maiden  for  many  a  favour  which  she  had  done 
im  unknown ;  for  when  a  kindly  face  greets  us,  though  but 
passing  by,  and  never  knows  us  again,  nor  we  it,  we  should 
feel  it  as  an  obligation  ;  and  E.  B.  did.  This  good  artist  set 
himself  at  work  U)  please  the  damsel.  It  was  jusC  before 
Valentine's  day,  three  years  since.  He  wrought,  unseen  and 
imsuspected,  a  wondrous  work.  We  need  not  say  it  was  on 
the  irnest  gilt  paper  with  borders — full,  not  of  common  hearts 
and  heartless  allegory,  but  all  the  prettiest  stories  of  love  from 
Ovid,  and  older  poets  than  Ovid — (for  E.  B.  is  a  scholar.) 
There  was  Vyramus  and  Thisbe',  and  be  sure  Dido  was'  not 
forgot,  nor  Hero  and  Leander,  and  swans  more  than  sang  in 
OaVster,  with  mottoes  and  fanciful  devices,  such  as  beseemed, 
in  short,  a  work  of  magic.  Iris  dipped  the  woof.  This  on  Val- 
entine's eve  he  commended  to  the  al!-swal lowing  iiidiscriftii- 
nateing  orifice — (oh  ignobSe  trust !)— of  the  common  post ; 
out  the  humble  medium  did  its  duty,  and  from  his  watchful 
stand,  the  next  morning,  he  saw  the  cheerhil  messenger 
knock,  and  by-and-by  the  precious  charg«  delivered.  He 
saw,  unseen,  the  happy  girl  unfold  the  Valentine,  dance  about, 
clap  her  hands,  as  one  after  one  the  pretty  emblems  unfolded 
themselves.  She  danced  about,  not  with  light  love,  or  foolish 
expectations,  for  she  had  no  lover  ;  or,  if  she  had,  none  she 
Knew  that  could  have  created  those  bright  images  which  de- 
lighted her.  It  was  more  like  some  fairy  present ;  a  God- 
send,  as  our  familiarly  pious  ancestors  termed  a  benefit  re- 
!^eived,  where  the  benefactor  was  unknown.    It  would  do  hri 
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no  harm.  It  would  do  her  good  for  ever  after.  It  is  good  to 
love  the  imknown.  I  only  give  thia  as  a  specimen  of  E.  B. 
and  his  modest  way  of  doing  a  conuealed  kindness. 

Good-morrow  K.  my  Valentine,  sings  poor  Ophelia ;  and  no 
belter  wish,  but  with  better  auspices,  we  wish  to  all  faithful 
lovers,  who  are  not  too  wise  lo  despise  old  legends,  but  are 
content  lo  rank  themselves  humble  diocesans  of  old  Bishop 
Valenijoe  and  his  true  church. 


IMPERFECT  SYMPATHIES. 

I  jm  of  a  constitution  bo  eenetai.  Ihat  it  coneotta  end  aympalhizeth  wilh 
all  tbings.  I  have  no  antipathy,  or  rstter  idiosyncrasy,  in  anything.  Thoaa 
natiooar  repugnances  do  not  tonch  me,  nor  do  1  behold  with  predjudice  the 
French,  Italian,  Spaninrd,  or  Dutch.— fleiigio  M/:dki. 

That  the  author  of  the  Eeligio  Medici,  mounted  upon  the 
airy  stDls  of  abstraction,  conversant  about  notional  and  con- 
jectural essences — in  whose  categories  of  being  the  possible 
lOuk  the  upper  hand  of  the  actual— should  have  overlooked 
the 


deied  at,  that  in  the  genus  of  animals  he  should  have  conde- 
scended to  distinguish  that  species  at  all.  For  myself,  earth- 
bound  and  fetlered  to  the  scene  of  my  acliviwes, 

"  Standing  on  earth,  not  tapt  above  the  sky," 

[  confess  that  I  do  feel  the  differences  of  mankind,  national 
or  individutJ,  to  an  tmhealthy  excess  I  can  look  with  no  in- 
different eye  upon  things  or  persons  'Whatever  is,  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  taste  or  distaste  ,  or  when  once  it  becomes  indif- 
ferent, it  begins  to  be  disrelishing  I  am,  in  plainer  words 
a  bundle  of  prejudices — made  up  of  likings  and  dislikingB — 
Ihe  veriest  thrall  to  sympathies,  apathies,  and  antipathies.  In 
a  certain  sense,  I  hope  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I  am  a  lover 
o£  my  species.  I  can  feel  for  all  indifferently,  but  I  cannot 
■feel  towards  all  equally.  The  more  purely  English  word  that 
expresses  sympathy  will  better  explain  my  meaning.  I  can 
be  a  friend  to  a  worthy  man,  who  upon  another  account  can- 
not be  my  inato  tnfelloiv.     I  cannot  like  all  people  aUke.* 

*  I  Wfiuldbe  undentood  aBconfiningnij__ 

valhit!:.     To  nalions  O'  classes  of  men  ihete  c 
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I  have  been  irying  ail  my  life  to  like  Scotchmen,  and  am 
obliged  to  desist  from  the  experiment  in  despair.  They  can- 
not like  me — and,  in  truth,  I  never  knew  one  of  that  nation 
who  attempted  to  do  it.  The^e  is  something  more  plain  and 
ingenuous  in  their  mode  of  pioceeding.  We  know  one  an- 
other at  first  sight.  There  is  an  order  of  imperfect  intellects, 
(under  which  mine  must  be  content  to  rank,)  which  in  its  con- 
stitution is  essentially  an ti -Caledonian.  The  owners  of  the 
sort  of  faculties  I  allude  to,  have  minds  rather  suggestive  tlian 
comprehensive.  They  have  no  pretences  to  much  clearness 
or  precision  in  their  ideas,  or  in  their  manner  of  expressing 
ihem.  Their  intellectual  wardrobe  (to  confess  fairly)  has  few 
whole  pieces  in  it.  'I'hey  are  content  with  fragments  and 
scattered  pieces  of  truth.  She  presents  no  full  front  to  them 
— a  feature  or  a  side  face  at  the  most.  Hints  and  glimpses, 
gtrms  and  crude  essays  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they  pre- 
tend to.  They  beat  up  a  little  game  peradventure — and  leave 
it  to  knottier  heads,  more  robust  constiliitions,  to  run  it  down 
Th^  light  that  lights  them  is  not  steady  and  polar,  but  muta- 
ble and  shifting :  waxing,  and  again  waning.  Their  conversa- 
tion )s  accordingly.  They  will  throw  out  a  random  word  in 
oc  ou;  of  season,  and  be  content  to  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth.  They  cannot  speak  always  as  if  they  were  upon  their 
oath— but  must  be  understood,  speaking  or  writing,  with  some 
abatement.  They  seldom  wait  to  mature  a  proposition,  but 
e'en  bring  it  to  market  in  the  green  ear.  They  delight  to  im- 
part thiiir  defective  discoveries  as  they  arise,  without  waiting 
for  their  full  development.  They  are  no  systematizers,  and 
would  but  err  more  by  attempting  it.  Their  minds,  as  I  said 
before,  pre  suggestive- merely.     The  brain  of  a  true  Caledo- 

Tbece  may  be  individuBls  bom  and  constellaled  so  opposite  to  another  inni 
vidDid  nalure,  that  the  same  aphere  cannot  hold  them.    I  have  met  with  mj 
moral  antipodes,  and  can  believe  the  story  of  two  persons  meeting  (whonevet 
MW  one  another  before  in  their  lives)  and  inelanll;  lighting. 
"We  by  proof  find  there  shoold  be 
Tween  man  and  man  such  an  antipathy, 
That  though  he  can  show  no  just  reason  wbv 
For  anj;  former  wrong  or  injury, 
Can  neither  iind  a  blemish  in  his  fame, 
Kor  aught  in  face  or  feature  juatly  blame, 
Can  challenge  or  accuse  him  of  no  evil, 
Yet  notwithstanding  hates  him  as  a  devil." 
These  lines  arsfrom  old  Hejwood's"HierarchiB  of  Angels,"  and  he  sob 
"Nsina  a  curious  story  in  confirmation,  of  a  Spaniard  who  attempted  to  nssHSsin 
ate  a  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and,  being  put  to  the  rack,  could  give  wothei 
rraaon  for  the  deed  than  an  inveterate  antipathy  which  he  had  taken  ti  Ibe  fit»t 
light  of  the  king. 

"The  cause  which  to  that  act  comoeliy  him. 
Was,  he  ne'er  loved  him  since  he  first  beheld  him." 
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niait  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  is  constituted  upon  quite  a  iliflurenl 
plan.  H.s  Minerva  is  born  in  panoply.  You  are  never  ad- 
milted  to  see  hia  ideas  in  their  growth — if,  indeed,  they  do 
grow,  and  are  not  rather  put  together  upon  principles  of  clock- 
work. You  never  catch  hia  mind  in  an  undress.  He  never 
hints  or  suggests  anything,  hut  unlades  his  stock  of  ideas  in 
perfect  order  and  completeness.  He  brings  his  total  wealth 
into  company,  and  gravely  unpacks  it.  His  riches  are  always 
about  hint.  He  never  stoops  to  catch  a  glittering  something 
in  your  presence,  to  share  it  with  you,  before  he  quite  knows 
whether  it  be  true  touch  or  not.  You  cannot  cry  halves  to 
anything  that  he  finds.  He  does  not  find,  but  bring.  You 
never  witness  his  fi    t    pp    h  f     ih'ng.     His  under- 

standing is  alway         m  m     d     — y  ver  see  the  first 

dawn,  ihe  early  str    k       H    h  1    rings  of  self-suspi- 

cion.     Surmises,  gu  ui    g  h  If  intuitions,  semi- 

consciousnesses,  p        1    11  dm    nstincts,  embryo 

conceptions,  have       pi  h     b  ocabulary.     The 

twilight  of  dubiety  n  f  11      p      h  Is  he  orthodox — 

he  has  no  doubts      I    h  d  1 — 1      has  none  either. 

Between  the  affirm  d    h  here  is  no  border 

land  with  him.     Tioti  h         w  h  h  m  upon  the  con- 

fines of  truth,  or «     d  h    m  f     P  obable  argument. 

He  always  keeps  the  path.  You  cannot  make  excursions  with 
him — for  he  sets  you  right.  His  taste  never  fluctuates.  His 
morality  never  abates.  He  cannot  comprornise,  or  understand 
middle  actions.  There  can  be  but  a  right  and  a  wrong.  His 
conversation  is  as  a  book.  His  affirmations  have  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath.  You  must  speak  upon  the  square  with  him.  He 
stops  a  metaphor  like  a  suspected  person  in  an  enemy's  coun 
try.  "  .4  healthy  book  !"  said  one  ofhis  countrymen  tome,  who 
had  ventured  to  give  that  appellation  to  John  Buncle — "did  I 
catch  rightly  what  you  said  !  I  have  heard  of  a  man  in  health, 
and  of  a  healthy  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  epi 
thet  can  be  properly  applied  to  a  book."  Above  all,  you  musi 
beware  of  indirect  expressions  before  a  Caledonian.  Clap  an 
extinguisher  uponyour  irony,  ifyou  are  unhappily  blessed  with 
a  vein  of  it.  Remember  you  are  upon  your  oath.  1  have  a 
print  of  a  graceful  female,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  1 

was  showing  off  to  Mr. .     After  he  had  examined  it 

minutely,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  liked  iiv  bbatjtv — (a 
foolish  name  it  goes  by  among  my  friends) — when  he  very 
gravely  assured  me,  that "  he  had  considerable  respect  for  my 
character  and  talents,"  (so  he  was  pleased  to  say,)  "but  had 
not  given  himself  much  thought  about  the  degree  of  my  per- 
sonal pretensions."     The  misconception  staggered  me,  bu 
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did  not  Boem  much  to  disconcert  him.  Persona  of  this  ntt- 
tion  are  particularly  fond  of  affirming  a  truth — which  nobody 
doubts.  They  do  not  so  properly  affirm,  as  annunciate  it. 
'I'hey  do  indeed  appear  to  have  such  a  love  of  truth  (as  if, 
like  virtue,  it  were  valuable  for  itaelf)  that  all  truth  becomes 
equally  valuable,  whether  the  proposition  that  contains  it  be 
new  or  old,  disputed  or  such  as  is  impossible  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  disputation,  I  was  present  not  long  since  at  a  pany 
of  North  Brilons,  where  a  son  of  Bums  was  expected,  and 
happenedto  drop  ft  silly  expression,  (in  my  South  British  way,) 
that  I  wished  it  were  the  father  instead  of  the  son — when  four 
of  them  started  up  at  once  to  inform  me,  tiiat  "  thai  was  im- 
possible, because  he  was  dead."  An  impracticable  wish,  il 
seems,  was  more  than  they  couid  conceive.  Swift  has  hit  oil 
thisf  part  of  their  character,  namely,  their  love  ol  iruth,  in  his 
biting  way,  but  with  an  illiberality  that  necessarily  confines  the 
passage  to  the  margin.'^  'I'he  tediousness  of  these  people  is 
certainly  provoking.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  lire  one  another  ! 
In  my  early  life  I  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  the  poetry  of 
Burns.  1  have  sometimes  foolishly  hoped  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  his  countrymen  by  expressing  it.  But  I  have  always 
found  thai  a  true  Scot  resents  your  admiration  of  his  compa- 
triot, even  more  than  he  would  your  contempt  of  him.  The 
latter  he  imputes  to  your  "  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  worda  which  he  uses  ;"  and  the  same  objection  makes 
il  a  presumption  in  you  lo  suppose  you  can  admire  him. 
Thomson  they  seem  lo  have  forgotten.  Smollet  they  have 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  for  his  delineation  of  Bory  and 
his  companion  upon  their  first  introduction  into  our  metropolis. 
Speak  of  Smollet  as  a  great  genius,  and  they  will  retort  upon 
you  Hume's  History  compared  with  his  continuation  of  it. 
What  if  the  historian  had  continued  Humphrey  Clinker  ? 

I  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  disrespect  for  Jews.  They  are 
a  piece  of  stubborn  antiquity,  compared  with  which-  Slone- 
henge  is  in  its  nonage.  They  date  beyond  the  pyramids. 
But  I  should  not  care  to  be  in  habits  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  any  of  that  nation.  1  confess  that  I  have  not  the  nerves 
to  enter  their  synagogues.  Old  prejudices  cling  about  me. 
I  cannot  shake  olf  the  story  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln      CenturieB 

•  There  are  some  people  who  Ihink  they  siifficieDtly  ECquit  themselves,  and 
ertettaiu  their  company,  with  relating  facta  of  no  consequence,  nol  at  all  ont 
of  the  road  of  such  common  incidafits  as  happen  every  day  ;  and  thia  I  have 
observed  more  freqnenUy  among  the  Scotch  than  any  other  nation,  who  are 
very  careful  not  la  omit  the  minuteat  circumatancea  <a  time  or  place  ;  which 
kind  ot  discourse,  if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  ihe  uncouth  terms  and 
phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be 
fiatdiy  lo\ciMe.-~Hiii!s  lowards  an  Essaij  on  Canvaaalim. 
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ol  injury,  contempt,  aud  hate,  on  the  one  side — of  cloaked 
revenge,  dissimulation,  and  hate,  on  the  other,  between  our 
and  their  fathers,  must,  and  ouglit  to  affet:t  the  blood  of  the 
children.  I  cannot  believe  it  can  run  clear  and  kindly  yet ; 
or  that  a  few  fine  worda,  such  as  candour,  liberality,  the  light 
of  a.  nineteenth  century,  can  close  up  the  breaches  of  so 
deadly  a.  disunion.  A  Hebrew  is  nowhere  congenial  to  me. 
He  is  least  distasteful  on  'Change — for  the  mercantile  spiril 
levels  ail  dislinctiona,  as  all  are  beauties  in  the  dark.  I  boldly 
confess  that  I  do  not  relish  the  approximation  of  Jew  and 
Christian,  which  has  become  so  fashionable.  The  reciprocal 
endearments  have,  to  me,  aoraething  hypocritical  and  unnat- 
ural in  them.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  church  and  synagogue 
kissing  and  congeeing  in  awkwardposturesof  anaffecied  civil 
ity.  If  they  are  converted,  why  do  they  not  come  over  to 
us  altogether  t  Why  keep  up  a  form  ol"  separation,  when 
the  life  of  it  is  fled !  If  they  can  sit  with  va  al  table,  why  do 
they  kick  at  our  cookery  ?  1  do  not  understand  these  half  con- 
vortites.  .lews  Christianizing,  Christians  Judaizing,  puzzle 
me.  I  like  fish  or  flesh.  A  moderate  Jew  is  a  more  con- 
founding piece  of  anomaly  than  a  wet  Quaker.     The  spirit 

of  the   synagogue   is  essentially  separative.     B would 

have  been  more  in  keeping  if  he  had  abided  by  the  faith  of 
his  forefathers.  There  is  a  fine  scorn  in  his  face,  which  na- 
ture meant  to  be  of Christians.     The  Hebrew  spirit  is 

strong  in  him,  in  spite  of  his  proselytism.  He  cannot  con- 
quer the  Shibboleth.  How  it  breaks  out  when  he  sings,  "  The 
Children  of  Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea !"  The  audi- 
tors, for  the  moment,  are  as  Egyptians  to  him,  and  he  rides 
over  our   necks   in    triumph.     There  is  no  mistaking  him. 

B has  a  strong  expression  of  sense  in  his  countenance, 

and  it  is  confirmed  by  his  singing.  The  foundation  of  his  vo- 
cal excellence  is  sense.  He  sings  with  understanding,  as 
Kemble  delivered  dialogue.  He  would  sing  the  command- 
ments, and  give  an  appropriate  character  to  each  prohibition. 
His  nation,  in  general,  have  not  over-sensible  countenances. 
How  should  they  ? — but  you  seldom  see  a  silly  expressior 
among  them.  Gain,  and  the  pursuit  of  gain,  sharpen  a  man's 
visage.  I  never  heard  of  an  idiot  being  bom  among  them 
Some  admire  the  Jewish  female  physiognomy.  I  admire  it 
— but  with  trembling.  Jael  had  those  full,  dark,  inscrutable 
eyes. . 

In  the  negro  countenance  you  will  often  meet  with  strong 
traits  of  benignity.  I  have  felt  yearnings  of  tenderness  to- 
wards some  of  these  faces — or  rather  masks — that  have 
ooked  out  kindly  upon  one  in  casual  encounters  in  the  street* 
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and  liigliwnys.  I  love  what  Fuller  beautifully  calls— these 
"  images  of  God  cut  in  ebouy."  But  I  should  not  ILko  !o  as- 
sociate with  them,  to  share  my  meals  and  my  good  nights 
with  them— because  they  are  black. 

I  love  Quaker  ways,  and  Quaker  worship.  I  venerate  the 
Quaker  principles.  It  does  me  good  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
when  I  meet  any  of  their  people  in  my  path.  When  I  am 
Tuffled  or  disturbed  by  any  occurrence,  the  sight  or  quiet 
voice  of  a  Quaker  acts  upon  me  as  a  ventilator,  lightening  the 
air,  and  taking  off  a  load  from  the  bosom.  But  1  cannot  like 
the  Quakers  (as  Desdemooa  would  soy)  "  to  live  with  ihem." 
I  am  all  over  sophisticated — with  humours,  fancies,  craving 
houily  sympathy.  I  must  have  books,  pictures,  theatres,  chit- 
chat, scandal,  jokes,  ambiguities,  and  a  thousand  whimwhams, 
which  their  simpler  taste  can  do  without.  I  should  starve  at 
their  primitive  banquet.  My  appetites  are  too  high  for  the 
salads  which  (according  lo  Evelyn)  Eve  dressed  for  the 
angel,  my  gusto  loo  excited 

"  To  sit  a  guest  wilh  Daiiiel  at  his  pulse." 

The  indirect  answers  which  Quakers  are  often  found  to  re 
turn  to  a  question  put  to  them  may  be  explained,  I  think, 
without  the  vulgar  assumption,  that  they  are  more  given  to 
evasion  and  equivocating  than  other  people.  They  naturally 
look  10  their  words  more  carefully,  and  are  more  cautious  of 
committing  themselves.  'i"hey  have  a  peculiar  character  to 
keep  up  on  this  head.  They  stand  in  a  manner  upon  their 
veracity.  A  Quaker  is  by  law  exempted  from  taking  an  oath. 
The  custom  of  resorting  lo  an  oath  in  cxh'eme  cases,  sancti- 
fied as  it  is  by  all  religious  antiquity,  is  apt  (it  must  be  con- 
fessed) to  introduce  into  the  laxer  sort  of  minds  the  notion  of 
two  kinds  of  truth — the  one  applicable  to  the  solemn  affairs 
of  justice,  and  the  other  to  the  common  proceedings  of  daily 
intercourse.  As  truth  hound  upon  the  conscience  by  an  oath 
can  be  but  truth,  so  in  the  common  affirmations  of  the  shop 
and  the  market  place  a  latitude  is  expected  and  conceded 
upon  questions  wanting  this  solemn  covenant.  Something 
less  than  truth  satisfies.  It  is  common  to  hear  a  person  say, 
"  You  do  not  expect  me  Uy  speak  as  if  .1  were  upon  ray  oath," 
Hence  a  gtcit  deal  of  incorrectness  and  inadvertency,  short 
of  falsehood,  creeps  into  ordinary  conversation  ;  and  a  kind 
of  secondary  or  laic  truth  is  tolerated,  where  cltrgy  truth — 
oath  truth,  by  the  nature  of  circumstances — is  not  required. 
A  Quaker  knows  none  of  this  distinction.  His  simple  affirm- 
ation being  received,  upon  the  most  sacred  occasions,  without 
any  further  test,  stamps  a  value  upon  the  words  which  he  is 
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to  use  upon  iii6  most  indifferent  topics  of  life.  He  looks  lu 
ihem,  naturally,  with  mote  severity.  You  can  have  of  him 
no  more  than  his  word.  He  knows,  if  he  is  caught  tripping 
in  a  casual  expression,  he  forfeits,  for  himself  at  least,  his 
claim  to  the  invidious  exemption.  He  knows  that  his  sylla- 
bles are  weighed — and  how  far  a  consciousness  of  this  par- 
ticular watchfulness,  exerted  against  a  person,  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  indirect  answers,  and  a  diverting  of  the  question 
by  honest  means,  might  be  illustrated,  and  the  practice  justi- 
fied, by  a  more  sacred  example  than  is  proper  to  be  adduced 
upon  this  occasion.  The  admirable  presence  of  mind,  vifhich 
is  notorious  in  Quakers  upon  all  contingencies,  might  bo 
traced  to  this  imposed  self- watchfulness — if  it  did  not  seem 
rather  an  humble  and  secular  scion  of  that  old  stock  of  reli- 
gious constancy,  which  never  bent  or  faltered  in  the  primitive 
Triends,  or  gave  way  to  the  winds  of  persecution,  to  the  vio- 
lence of  judge  or  accuser,  under  trials  and  racking  examina- 
tions. "  You  will  never  be  the  wiser,  if  I  sit  here  answering 
your  questions  till  midnight,"  said  one  of  those  upright  jus- 
tices to  Penn,  who  had  been  putting  law  cases  with  a  puzzling 
subtlety.  "  Thereafter  as  the  answers  may  be,"  retorted  the 
Quaker.  The  astonishing  composure  of  this  people  is 
sometimes  ludicrously  displayed  in  lighter  instances,  I  was 
travelling  in  a  stage  coach  with  three  male  Quakers,  buttoned 
up  in  the  straightest  nonconformity  of  their  sect.  We  stopped 
to  bait  at  Andover  where  a  meal,  partly  tea  apparatus,  partly 
supper  was  set  before  ua.  My  friends  confined  themselves 
to  the  tea  idble  I  in  my  way  took  supper.  When  the  land- 
Udv  brought  in  the  bill  the  eldest  of  my  companions  dis- 
covered that  she  had  charged  for  both  meals.  This  was  re- 
sisted Mine  hostess  was  very  clamorous  and  positive. 
Some  mild  arguments  were  used  on  the  part  of  the  Quakers, 
lor  wh  eh  the  heated  mind  of  the  good  lady  seemed  by  no 
means  a  fit  recipient  The  guard  came  in  with  his  usual 
peremptory  notice  The  Quakers  pulled  out  their,  money, 
and  formally  tendered  it — so  much  for  tea  ;  I,  in  humble  im- 
itation, tendering  mine  for  the  supper  which  I  had  taken. 
She  would  notreKx  in  her  demand.  So  they  all  three  quietly 
put  up  iheir  Mher  as  did  myself,  and  marched  out  of  iho 
room  the  eldest  and  gra\  est  going  first,  with  myself  closing 
up  (he  rear  who  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the 
fijLample  of  ^ch  grave  and  warrantable  personages.  We  got 
m  The  steps  went  up  The  coach  drove  off.  The  mur- 
murs of  mine  hostess  not  very  indistincdy  or  ambiguously  pro- 
nounced became  after  a  time,  inaudible — and  now  my  con- 
Bcienee,  whu.h  the  whimsical  scene  had  for  a  while  FuspendeJ 
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beginning  to  give  some  twitches,!  wailed  in  the  liopesthai 
some  justification  would  be  oflered  by  these  serious  persons 
for  the  seeming  injustice  of  ibeir  conduct.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, not  a  syllable  was  dropped  on  the  subject.  They  sal , 
as  mute  as  at  a  meeting.  At  length  the  eldest  of  them  broke 
silence,  by  inquiring  of  his  next  neighbour,  "  Hast  thou 
heard  how  jndigoes  go  at  the  India  House  ?"  and  the  question 
ot>eraled  as  a  soporific  on  ray  moral  feeling  as  far  as  Exeter, 


WITCHES  AND  OTHER  NIGHT  FEARS 

Wb  are  too  hasty  when  we  set  down  our  ancestors  in  lae 
gross  for  fools,  for  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  (as  they 
seem  to  us)  involved  in  their  creed  of  witchcraft.  In  the  re- 
lations of  this  visible  world  we  find  them  to  have  been  as  ra- 
tional, and  shrewd  to  detect  an  historic  anomaly,  as  ourselves. 
But  when  once  the  invisible  world  was  supposed  to  be  opened, 
and  the  lawless  agency  of  bad  spirits  assumed,  what  measures 
of  probability,  of  decency,  of  fitness,  or  proportion — of  that 
which  distinguishes  the  likely  from  the  palpable  absurd — 
could  ihey  have  to  guide  them  in  the  rejection  or  admission 
of  any  particular  testimony  ?  That  maidens  pined  away, 
wasting  inwardly  as  iheir  waxen  images  consumed  before  a 
fire— that  corn  was  lodcred  and  catll  i  m  d— ih  t  h'  1  'nds 
uptore  in  diab  11  1  j    h        k      f   1      f        —       hal 

spits  and  kettl         11        d      fca  f  1 
some  rustic's  1      h        h  w    d  w 

equally  probabl       h  '  '     8      y 

That  the  priii        f   h    p  f  d    k 

flower  and  pomp    i    h  h     h    Id  1  y  p 

to  the  weak   fantasy  of  indigent  eld — ^has  ne 

nor  unlikelihood  a  priori  to  us,  who  have  no  n. .„  ^ 

at  his  policy,  or  standard  to  estimate  what  rate  those  anile 
souls  may  fetch  in  the  devil's  market.  Nor,  when  the  wicked 
are  expressly  symbolized  by  a  goat,  was  it  to  be  wondered  al 
so  much,  that  he  should  come  sometimes  in  that  body  and  as- 
sert his  metaphor.  That  the  intercourse  was  opened  at  all 
netween  bothworids  was  perhaps  the  mistake — ^but  that  once 
assumed,  I  see  no  reason  for  disbelieving  one  attested  story 
of  this  nature  more  than  another  on  the  score  of  absurdity. 
There  is  no  law  to  judge  of  tho  'awles-j,  or  canon  by  which  a 
dream  may  bo  ■—■-----' 
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1  have  aomelimea  thought  that  I  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  days  of  received  witchcraft ;  that  I  could  not  have  slept 
in  a  village  where  one  of  those  reputed  hags  dwelt.  Our  an- 
cestors were  bolder  or  more  obtuse.  Amid  the  universal  be- 
lief that  these  wretches  were  in  league  with  the  author  of  all 
evil,  holding  hell  tributary  to  their  muttering,  no  simple  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  seems  to  have  scrupled  issuing,  or  silly 
Hcadboroughserving,  a  warrant  upon  them — as  if  ihey  should 
siibpcena  Satan  !  Prospero  in  his  boat,  with  his  books  and 
wand  about  him,  suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed  away  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies  to  an  unknown  island.  He  might  have 
raised  a  storm  or  two,  we  think,  on  the  passage.  His  acqui- 
escence is  in  exact  analogy  to  the  non-resistance  of  witches 
to  the  constituted  powers.  What  slops  the  fiend  in  Spenser 
from  tearing  Guyon  to  pieces— or  who  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  prey,  that  Guyon  must  take  assay  of  the  glorious 
bait — we  have  no  guess.  We  do  not  know  the  laws  of  that 
country. 

From  my  childhood  I  was  extremely  inquisitive  about 
witches  and  witch  stories.  My  maid,  and  more  legendary 
aunt,  supplied  me  with  good  store.  But  I  shall  mention  the 
accident  which  directed  my  curiosity  originally  into  this  chan- 
nel. In  my  father's  book  closet,  the  History  of  the  Bible,  by 
Stackhouse,  occupied  a  distinguished  station.  The  pictures 
with  which  it  abounds — one  of  the  ark,  in  particular,  and 
another  of  Solomon's  temple,  delineated  with  all  the  fidelity 
of  ocular  admeasurement,  as  if  the  artist  had  been  upon  the 
spot — attracted  my  childish  attention.  There  was  a  picture, 
too,  of  the  witch  raising  up  Samuel,  which  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  seen.  We  shall  come  to  that  hereafter.  Stackhouse 
is  in  two  huge  tomes — and  there  was  a  pleasure  in  removing 
folios  of  that  magnitude,  which,  with  infinite  straining,  was 
as  much  as  I  could  manage,  from  the  situation  which  they  oc- 
cupied upon  an  upper  shelf.  I  have  not  met  with  the  work 
from  that  time  to  this,  but  I  remember  it  consisted  of  Old 
Testament  stories,  orderly  set  down  with  the  objeciwn  appen- 
daged  to  each  stoiy,  and  the  solution  of  the  objection  regu- 
larly tacked  to  that.  The  objection  was  a  summary  of  what- 
ever difficulties  had  been  opposed  to  the  credibility  of  the 
history,  by  the  shrewdness  of  ancient  or  modern  infidelity, 
drawn  up  with  an  almost  complimentary  excess  of  candour. 
The  poiation  was  brief,  modest,  and  satisfactory.  The  bane 
and  antidote  were  both  before  you.  To  doubts  bo  put,  and  so 
quashed,  there  seemed  lo  be  an  end  for  ever.  The  dragon 
lay  dead,  for  the  foot  of  the  veriest  babe  to  trample  on.  But 
— like  as  was  rather  feared  than  realized  from  that  slain  mon 
D? 
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ster  in  Spenser — from  the  womb  of  those  crushed  triors 
young  dragonels  would  creep,  exceeding  the-prowessof  so 
lender  a  Saint  George  as  myself  to  vanquish.  The  habit  of 
expecting  objections  to  every  passage,  set  me  upon  starting 
more  objections,  for  the  giory  of  finding  a  solution  of  my  own 
for  them.  I  became  staggered  and  perplexed,  a  skeptic  in 
long  coats.  The  pretty  bible  stories  which  1  had  read,  or 
heard  read  in  church,  lost  their  purity  and  sincerity  of  im- 
pression, and  were  turned  into  so  many  historic  or  chronologic 
theses  to  be  defended  against  whatever  impugners.  I  wae 
not  to  diabeiieve  them,  but — the  next  thing  to  that — I  was  tc 
be  quite  sure  that  some  one  or  other  would  or  had  disbelieved 
them.  Next  to  making  a  child  an  infidel,  is  the  letting  him 
know  that  there  are  infidels  at  all.  Credulity  is  the  man's 
weakness,  but  the  child's  strength.  Oh,  how  ugly  sound 
scriptural  doubts  from  the  mouth  of  a  babe  and  a  suckling ! 
I  should  have  lost  myself  in  these  mazes,  and  have  pined 
away,  I  think,  with  such  unfit  sustenance  as  these  husks  af- 
forded, but  for  a  fortunate  piece  of  ill-fortune  which  about 
this  time  befell  me.  Turning  over  the  picture  of  the  ark  with 
too  much  haste,  I  unhappily  made  a  breach  in  its  ingenious 
fabric — driving  my  inconsiderate  fingers  right  through  the  two 
larger  quadrupeds — the  elephant  and  the  camel — that  stare 
(as  well  they  might)  out  of  the  two  last  windows  next  the 
steerage  in  that  unique  piece  of  naval  architecture.  Stack- 
house  was  henceforth  locked  up,  and  became  an  interdicted 
treasure.  With  the  book,  the  objeclions  and  solutions  grad- 
ually cleared  out  of  my  head,  and  have  seldom  returned  since 
in  any  force  to  trouble  me.  But  there  was  one  impression 
which  I  had  imbibed  from ,  Stackhouse,  which  no  lock  or  bar 
could  shut  out,  and  which  was  destined  to  try  my  childish 
nerves  rather  more  seriously.     That  detestable  picture  ! 

I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terrors.  The  nighttime 
solitude  and  the  dark  were  my  hell.  The  aufl'erings  I  en- 
dured in  this  nature  would  Justify  the  expression.  I  never 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I  suppose,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  my  life — so  far  as  memory  serves  in 
things  so  long  ago — without  an  assurance,  which  realized  its 

w  p  phe  y,  of  seeing  some  frightful  spectre.  Be  old 
S     kh  hen  acquitted  in  part,  if  I  say,  that  to  his  picture 

f  h  W  h  raising  up  Samuel  (oh  that  old  man  covered 
wham      ie !)  I  owe — not  my  midnight  terrors,  the  hell 

f  nj  nf  y— but  the  shape  and  manner  of  their  visitation. 
I      a    he     I  o  dressed  up  for  me  a  hag  that  nightly  sat  upon 

ny  p  11  w — a  sure  bedfellow,  when  my  aunt  or  maid  was  fat 
from  me.     All  day  long,  while  the  book  was  permitted  me.  I 
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dreamed  waking  over  his  delineation,  and  at  night  (if  I  may 
use  so  bold  an  expression)  awoke  into  sleep,  and  found  the 
vision  true.  I  durst  ni>t,  even  in  the  daylight,  oncd  enter  the 
chamber  where  I  slept,  without  my  face  turned  to  the  window, 
aversely  from  the  bed  where  my  witch-ridden  pillow  was 
Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender 
babes  alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  The  feeling  about 
for  a  friendly  arm — the  hoping  for  a  familiar  voice — when 
they  wake  screaming — and  find  none  to  sooth  them — what 
a  terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves  !  The  keeping 
them  up  till  midnight,  through  candlelight  and  the  unwhole- 
some hours,  as  they  are  called,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  in  a 
medical  point  of  view,  prove  the  belter  caution.  That  detest- 
able picture,  as  I  have  said,  gave  the  fashion  to  my  dreams — 
if  dreams  ibey  were — for  the  scene  of  them  was  invariably 
tho  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I  never  met  with  the  picture, 
the  fears  would  have  come  self-pictured  in  some  shape  or 


but,  as  it  was,  my  imaginations  took  that  form.  It  is  not  boOK 
or  picture,  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
these  terrors  in  children.  They  can  at  most  but  give  them 
a  direction.  Dear  Httle  T.  H. — who  of  all  children  has  been 
brought  up  with  the  most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  taint 
of  superstition,  who  was  never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or 
apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of  bad  men,  or  to  read  or 
hear  of  any  distressing  story — finds  all  this  world  of  fear,  from 
which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded,  ab  extra,  in  his  own 
"  thick-coming  fancies  ;"  and  from  his  little  midnight  piliov 
this  nurse  child  of  optimism  will  sti 
of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which  the  r< 
murderer  are  tranquillity. 

Gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras 
lieno  and  the  harpies — may  reproduc 
brain  of  superstition — but  they  were  there  before.  They  are 
transcripts,  types — the  archetypes  are  in  us,  and  eternal. 
How  else  should  the  recital  of  that,  which  we  know  in  a 
waking  sense  to  be  false,  come  to  affect  us  at  ail  ?^or 

"  Names,  whose  sense  we  see  no[. 
Fray  us  with  things  that  be  not '!" 

Is  it  that  we  naturally  conceive  terror  from  such  objects,  con- 
sidered in  their  capacity  of  being  able  to  inflict  upon  us  bod- 
ily injury?  Oh,  least  of  all!  These  terrors  are  of  older 
standing.     They  date  beyond  body — or,  without  the  body 
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they  would  have  been  ihe  same.  All  I  he  cruel,  lormenling, 
defined  devils  in  Dante — tearing,  mangling,  choking,  stifling 
scorching  demons — are  they  one  half  bo  fearful  to  the  spirit 
of  a,  man,  as  the  simple  idea  of  a.  spirit  unimbodied  foUowino 


BccHDse  he  knows  a  frightful  Send 
D         1       b  h    dhmlread?"* 

'I'll  I  k  d  f  f  1  reated  of  is  purely  spiinuai — 
that  i  fe       P    P  "^  i'  's  objectless  upon  earth — 

that  i  p    d       n  h    p     od  of  sinless  infancy — are  dif- 

iioulti       th       1  f  wh    h  might  afford  some  probable  in- 

sight mu  d  ondition,  and  a  peep  at  least 

into  th     h  d       land    f  p    -exislence. 

My       If  h       i  n    ceased  lo  be  afflictive.     I  con 

fess  a  1  n  gh  ra  but  I  do  not,  as  in  early  youth, 

keep  d    f   h  F      d   h  faces,  with  the  extinguished 

taper       11  d  1    1.      m    ;  but  I  know  them  for  mock- 

eries, h  1     I     an         1  de  their  presence,  and  I  fight 

and  g  ppl  w  h  h  m  F  he  credit  of  my  imagination,  I 
am  aim  Id  h  w  tame  and  prosaic  my  dreams 

are  g       n      Th  y  n  romantic,  seldom  even  rural. 

They  f        h  d  of  buildings — cities  abroad, 

which  I  h  d  hardly  have  hope  lo  see.     1 

have  ra  Tser',for  h  m  g  length  of  a  natural  day,  Rome. 
Amsterdam,  Paris,  Lisbon — their  churches,  palaces,  squares, 
market  places,  shops,  suburbs,  ruins,  with  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  delight — a  maplike  distinctness  of  trace — and  a  day- 
light vividness  of  vision,  that  was  all  but  being  awake.  I 
have  formerly  travelled  among  the  Westmoreland  fells — my 
highest  Alps — but  they  are  objects  too  mighty  for  the  grasp 
of  my  dreaming  recognition ;  and  1  have  again  and  again 
awoke  with  ineffectual  struggles  of  the  inner  eye,  to  make  out 
a  shape,  in  any  way  whatever,  of  Helvellyn.  Methought  ] 
was  in  that  country,  but  the  mountains  were  gone.  The  pov- 
erty of  my  dreams  mortifies  me.  There  is  Coleridge,  at  his 
will  can  conjure  up  icy  domes,  and  pleasure  houses  for  Kubla 
Khiin,  and  Abyssinian  maids,  and  sotigsof  Abora,  and  caverns, 

"  Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  runs," 

to  solace  hia  night  solitudes — when  I  cannot  muster  a  Addle 
Bany  Cornwall  has  his  Tritons  anil  hia  Nereids  gambolling 

'  JJr.  Coleridge's  Ancient  Matmet. 
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before  him  in  nocturnal  visions,  and  proclaiming  sons  born  lo 
Neptune — when  my  stretch  of  imaginative  activity  can  hardly, 
in  the  night  season,  raise  up  the  ghost  of  a  fish  wife.  'I'o 
aet  my  failures  in  somewhat  a  mortifying  light,  it  was  after 
reading  the  noble  Dream  of  this  poet  that  my  fancy  ran 
strong  upon  these  marine  spectra ;  and  the  poor  plastic  power, 
such  as  it  is  within  me,  set  lo  work  to  humour  my  folly  in  a  sort 
of  dream  that  very  night.  Methought  I  was  upon  the  ocean 
billows  at  some  sea  nuptials,  riding  and  mounted  high,  with 
the  customary  train  sounding  ilieir  conchs  before  me,  (I 
myself,  you  may  be  sure,  the  leading  god,)  and  jollily  we 
went  careering  over  the  main,  till  just  where  Ino  lioucoihea 
should  have  greeted  me  (I  thinly  it  was  Ino)  with  a  white  em- 
brace, the  billows  gradually  subsiding,  fell  from  a  sea  rough- 
ness to  a  sea  calm,  and  thence  to  a  river  motion,  and  thai 
river  {as  happens  in  the  familiarization  of  dreams)  was  no 
other  than  lie  gentle  Thames,  which  landed  me,  in  the  waft- 
nre  of  a  placid  wave  or  two,  alone,  safe,  and  inglorious,  some- 
where at  the  foot  of  Lambeth  palace. 

The  degree  of  the  soul's  creativenesa  in  sleep  might  furnish 
no  whimsical  criterion  of  this  quantum  of  poetical  faculty  re- 
sident in  the  same  soul  waking.  An  old  gentleman,  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  humorist,  used  to  carry  this  notion  so  far,  that 
when  he  saw  any  stripling  of  his  acquaintance  ambitious  of 
becoming  a  poet,  his  first  question  would  be — "Young  man, 
what  sort  of  dreams  have  you?"  I  have  so  much  faith  in  my 
old  friend's  theory,  that  when  1  feel  that  idle  vein  returning 
upon  me,  I  presently  subside  into  my  proper  element  of  prose, 
remembering  those  eluding  Nereids,  »nd  that  inauspicious  in 
land  landing. 


MY  RELATIONS. 

1  AH  arrived  at  that  point  of  life,  at  which  a  man  may  ac- 
count it  a  blessing,  as  it  is  a  singularity,  if  he  have  either  of 
his  parents  surviving,  I  have  not  that  felicity ;  and  some- 
times think  feelingly  of  a  passage  in  Brown's  Christian  Morals, 
where  he  speaks  wf  a  man  that  hath  live4  sixty  or  seventy 
years  in  the  world.  "  In  such  a  compass  of  time,"  he  says, 
■'  a  man  may  have  a  close  apprehension  what  it  is  lo  be  for- 
gotten, when  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  could  remember 
his  father,  or  scarcely  the  friends  of  his  yauth,  and  may  sen- 
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sibly  see  with  what  a  face,  iti  no  long  time,  Oblivion  will 
look  upon  himself." 

I  had  an  aunt,  a  dear  and  good  one.  She  was  one  whom 
single  blessedness  had  soured  to  the  world.  She  often  used 
lo  say,  that  I  was  the  only  thing  in  it  which  she  loved  ;  and, 
when  she  thought  I  was  quitting  it,  she  grieved  over  me  with 
mother's  tears.  A  partiality  quite  so  exclusive  my  reason 
cannot  altogether  approve.  She  was  from  morning  till  night 
poring  over  good  books  and  devotional  exercises.  Her  fa- 
vourite volumes  were  Thomas  4  Kempis,  in  Stanhope's  trans- 
lation ;  and  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  book,  with  the  matins 
and  eomplines  regularly  set  down — terms  which  I  was  at  thai 
lime  loo  young  to  understand.  She  persisted  in  reading  them, 
although  admonished  daily  concerning  their  Papistical  ten- 
dency ;  and  went  to  church  every  Sabbath,  as  a  good  Prot- 
estant should  do.  These  were  the  only  books  she  studied ; 
though,  I  think,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  she  told  me  she 
had  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  Adventures  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate Young  Nobleman.  Finding  ihe  door  of  the  chapel  in 
Essex-street  open  one  day — it  was  in  the  infancy  of  that 
heresy — she  went  in,  liked  the  sermon,  and  the  manner  of 
worship,  and  frequented  it  at  intervals  for  some  time  after. 
She  came  not  for  doctrinal  points,  and  never  missed  them. 
With  some  little  asperities  in  her  constitution,  which  I  have 
above  hinted  at,  she  was  a  steadfast,  friendly  being,  and  a  fine 
old  Christian.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense,  and  a 
shrewd  mind — extraordinary  al  a  repartee;  one  of  the  few 
occasions  of  her  breaking  silence — else  she  did  not  much 
value  wit.  The  only  secular  employment  I  remember  to  have 
seen  her  engaged  in,  was  the  splitting  of  French  beans,  and 
dropping  them  into  a  China  basin  of  fair  water.  The  odour 
of  those  tender  vegetables  to  this  day  comes  back  upon  my 
sense,  redolent  of  soothing  recollections.  Certainly  it  is  the 
most  delicate  of  culinary  operations. 

Male  aimts,  as  somebody  calls  them,  I  had  none— to  re- 
member. By  the  uncle's  side,  I  may  be  said  to  have  beer, 
born  an  orphan.  Brother,  or  sister,  I  never  had  any— to  know, 
them.  A  sister,  I  think,  that  should  have  been  Elizabeth, 
died  in  both  our  infancies.  What  a  comfort,  or  what  a  care 
may  1  not  have  missed  in  her !  But  I  have  cousins  sprinkled 
about  in  Hertfordshire — besides  two,  with  whom  I  have  been 
ail  my  life  in  hahits  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  whom  1  may 
lerm  cousins  par  excellence.  These  are  James  and  Bridget 
Elia.  They  are  older  than  myself  by  twelve,  and  ten  years  ; 
and  neither  of  them  seems  disposed,  in  matters  of  advice  and 
guidance,  to  waive  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  primogeni- 
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lure  confers.     May  they  continue  still  in  the  same  mind ;  and 

when  they  shall  be  sevenly-iive,  and  seventy-three  years  old, 
(I  cannot  spare  them  sooner,)  persist  in  treating  me  in  my 
grand  climateric  precisely  as  a  stripling,  or  younger  brother  ! 

James  is  an  inexplicable  cousin.  Nature  hath  her  unities, 
which  not  every  critic  can  penetrate ;  or,  if  we  feel,  (ve  can- 
not explain  them.  The  pen  of  Yoriek,  and  of  none  since  his, 
could  have  drawn  J.  E.  entire — those  fine  Shandian  lights 
and  shades  which  make  up  his  story.  1  musi  limp  after  in 
my  poor  antithetical  manner,  as  the  fates  hare  given  me 
grace  and  talent.  J.  E.  then — lo  the  eye  of  a  cpmmon  ob- 
server ai  least — seemelh  made  up  of  contradictory  principles. 
The  genuine  child  of  impulse,  the  frigid  philosopher  of  pru- 
dencfe — the  phlegm  of  my  cousin's  doctrine  is  invariably  at 
war  with  his  temperament,  which  is  high  sanguine.  With 
always  some  fire-new  project  in  his  brain,  J.  E.  is  the  syste- 
matic opponent  of  innovation,  and  crier  down  of  everything 
that  has  not  stood  the  test  of  age  and  experiment.  With  a 
hundred  fine  notions  chasing  one  another  hourly  in  his  fancy, 
he  is  startled  at  the  least  approach  to  the  romantic  in  others ; 
and,  determined  by  his  own  sense  in  everything,  commends 
Vou  to  the  guidance  of  common  sense  on  all  occasions.  With 
a  touch  of  the  eccentric  in  all  which  he  does  or  says,  he  is 
only  anxious  that  you  should  not  commit  yourself  by  doing 
anything  absurd  or  singular.  On  my  once  letting  slip  at  table, 
that  I  was  not  fond  of  a  certain  popular  dish,  he  begged  me 
at  any  rate  not  to  say  so — for  the  world  would  think  me  mad. 
He  disguises  a  passionate  fondness  for  works  of  high  ati, 
(whereof  he  hath  amassed  a  choice  collection,)  under  ihe 
pretext  of  buying  only  to  sell  again — that  his  enthusiasm  may 
give  no  encouragement  to  yours.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  why 
does  that  piece  of  tender,  pastoral  Dominichino  hang  still  by 
his  wall  1 — is  the  ball  of  his  sight  much  more  dear  to  him  1 — ■ 
or  what  picture  dealer  can  talk  like  him  ? 

Whereas  mankind  in  general  are  observed  to  warp  their 
speculative  conclusions  to  the  bent  of  their  individual  humours, 
Ai*  theories  are  sure  to  be  in  diametrical  opposition  lo  his 
constitution.  .  Ho  is  courageous  as  Charles  of  Sweden,  upon 
instinct;  chary  of  his  person,  upon  principle,  as  a  travelling 
Quaker.  He  has  been  preaching  up  lo  me,  all  my  life,  the 
doctrine  of  bowing  to  the  great — the  necessity  of  forms  and 
manners  to  a  man's  getting  on  in  the  world.  He  himself  never 
aims  at  either,  that  I  can  discover — and  has  a  spirit  that  would 
stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  the  Cham  of  Tartary.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  him  discourse  of  patience — extolling  it  as 
*s  truest  wisdom— and  to  see  him  during  the  last  seven 
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minutes  that  his  dinner  is  getting  ready.  Nature  never  lan 
up  in  her  haste  a  more  restless  piece  of  workmanship  than 
when  she  moulded  this  impetuous  cousin — and  Art  never 
turned  out  a  more  elaborate  orator  than  he  can  display  him- 
self to  be,  upon  his  favourite  topic  of  the  advantages  of  quiet 
and  contentedness  in  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  that  we  are 
placed  in-  He  is  triumphant  on  this  theme,  when  he  has 
you  safe  in  one  of  those  short  stages  that  ply  for  the  western 
road,  in  a  very  obstructing  manner,  at  the  foot  of  John  Mur- 
ray's street — where  you  get  in  when  it  is  empty,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  pait  till  the  vehicle  hath  completed  her  just  freight 
— a  trying  three  quarters  of  an  hour  lo  some  people.  He 
wonders  at  your  fidgelyness — "  where  could  we  be  better  than 
we  are,  thus  sUling,  thus  consulting?" — "  prefers,  for  his  part,  a 
state  of  rest  to  locomotion" — with  an  eye  all  the  wliile  upon 
the  coachman — till  at  length,  waxing  out  of  all  patience,  at 
your  want  oj  it,  he  breaks  out  into  a  pathetic  semonsirance  al 
the  fellow  for  detaining  us  so  long  over  the  time  which  he 
had  professed,  and  declares  peremptorily,  that  "  the  gentle- 
man in  the  coach  is  determined  to  get  out,  if  he  does  not  drive 
on  that  instant." 

Very  quick  at  inventing  an  argument,  or  detecting  a  sophis- 
try, he  is  incapable  of  attending  you  in  any  chain  of  arguing. 
Indeed,  he  makes  wild  work  widi  logic ;  and  seems  to  jump 
at  most  admirable  conclusions  by  some  process,  not  it  ail  akin 
lo  it.  Consonantly  enough  lo  this,  he  hath  been  heard  to 
deny,  upon  certain  occasions,  that  there  eiists  such  s  facuitj 
at  all  in  man  as  reason ,  and  wondereth  how  man  came  tirst 
to  have  a  conceit  of  it — enforcing  his  negation  with  all  the 
might  rtf  reasoning  he  is  master  oi  He  has  some  speculative 
notions  against  laughter,  and  will  maintain  that  laughing  is 
not  natural  to  him — when  peradventute  the  nest  moment  his 
lungs  shall  crow  like  Chanticleer  He  says  some  ol  the  bes' 
things  in  the  world — and  declareih  that  Wit  is  his  avers  on 
It  was  he  who  said,  upon  seeing  the  Eaton  boys  at  play  in 
their  grounds.  What  a  pity  to  think,  that  these  fine  ingenuous 
lads  in  a  few  years  will  all  h'-  changed  into  frivolous  membei 
»f  parliament ! 

His  youth  was  fiery,  glowing,  tempestuous — and  in  age  he 
discovereth  no  symptom  of  cooling.  This  is  that  which  i 
admire  in  him-  I  hate  people  who  meet  Time  halfway.  1 
am  for  no  compromise  with  that  inevitable  spoiler.  While  he 
lives,  J-  E.  will  take  his  swing.  It  'does  me  good  as  I  walk 
towards  the  street  of  my  daily  avocation,  on  some  fine  May 
morning,  to  meet  him  marching  in  a  quite  opposite  direction, 
ivilh  a  jolly  haudsome  presence,  and  ^'lining  sanguine  fice 
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that  indicates  some  purchase  in  his  eye — a  Claude — iQi  a 
Hobbinia — for  much  of  his  enviable  leisure  is  consumed  at 
Chriatie's  and  Phillips's — or  where  not  lo  pick  up  pictures, 
and  such  gauds.  On  these  occasiona  he  mostly  stoppeth  nie, 
to  read  a  short  lecture  on  tho  advantage  a  person  like  me 
possesses  above  himself,  in  having  his  time  occupied  with 
business  which  ho  must  do~ assnrech  me  that  he  often  feels 
ii  hang  heavy  on  his  hands — wishes  he  had  fewer  holydaye 
' — and  goes  off — Westward  Ho ! — chanting  a  tune,  lo  Pall 
Mall — perfectly  convinced  that  he  has  convinced  me — ^while 
I  proceed  in  my  opposite  direction  tuneless. 

It  is  pleasant  again  to  see  this  professor  of  indifierence 
doing  the  honours  of  his  new  purchase,  when  he"  has  fairly 
housed  it.  You  must  view  it  in  every  light,  till  he  has  found 
the  best — placing  it  at  this  distance,  and  at  that,  but  dwaya 
suiting  the  focus  of  your  sight  to  his  own.  You  must  spy  at 
itlhrough  your  fingers,  to  catch  the  aerial  perspective — though 
you  assure  him  that  to  you  the  landscape  shows  much  more 
agreeable  without  that  artifice.  Wo  be  to  the  luckless  wight 
who  does  not  only  not  respond  to  hts  rapture,  but  who  should 
drop  an  unseasonable  intimation  of  preferring  one  of  his  an- 
terior  bargains  lo  the  present  1  The  last  is  always  his  best 
hit — his  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute."  Alas  !  how  many  a  mild 
Madonna  have  I  known  to  emne  in — a  Raphael !  keep  its  as- 
cendancy for  a  few  brief  moons — then  after  certain  interme- 
dial degradations,  from  the  front  drawing  room  to  the  back 
gallery,  thence  to  the  dark  parlour — adopted  in  turn  by  each 
of  the  Carracci,  under  successive  lowering  ascriptions  of  fiiia- 
tion,  mildly  breaking  its  fall — consigned  to  the  oblivious  lum- 
ber room,  go  out  at  jast  a  Lucca  Giordano,  or  plain  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  1 — which  things  when  I  beheld,  musingupon  the  chances 
and  mutabilities  of  fate  below,  hath  made  me  lo  reflect  upon 
the  altered  condition  of  great  personages,  or  that  woful  queen 
of  Richard  the  Second — 

"  Set  Ibrlh  in  pomp, 
Sbs  came  adorned  hither  tike  svueel  Maf , 
Sent  hack  like  HolJowmasB  or  ahortest  day.- 

With  great  love  for  yoa,  J.  E.  hath  but  a  limited  sympathy 
with  what  you  feel  or  do.  He  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
and  makes  slender  guesses  at  what  passes  in  your  mind.  He 
r.ever  pierces  the  marrow  of  your  habits.  He  will  tell  an  old-es- 
tablished playgoer,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  of  So-and-so,  (naming 
one  of  the  theatres,)  is  a  very  lively  comedian — as  a  piece  ol 
news  !  He  advertised  me  but  the  other  day  of  some  pleasant 
green  lanes  which  he  had  found  out  for  me,  knowing  me  to  be 
a  great  walker,  in  roy  own  immfdiate  vicinity — who  hava 
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haunted  the    d  1     p  y     m      li  y  y 

Ho  has  not         h        p       f       h       1  f  f    1    g    wh    h 

goes  by  the      m       f  m       1      H      ppl        h    d  fi 

ofrealeTilt    b  d  l>      S       g         1         Ij —    d     j        h    11 
others  as  iin  y      H  ft       d  bj     h       gh  h 

bare  suppoa  f  pai  d  g       wh    h  I 

have  never  d  I  w  m     k    d      A  1 

acutenesa  tohil  fff  myp  f 

this.     The  lb        p  I      he  tak    h      d     h 

pecial  prote  Abk  dd  pglldl 

sure ,  to  find  d  1mA  1    d  d  1 

client  for  eve  H  h  po  1  lb  k  d~  1 
failing  friend  of  those  who  have  none  to  care  for  them. 
The  contemplation  of  a  lobster  boiled,  or  eels  skinned  alive, 
will  wring  him  so,  that  "  all  for  pity  he  could  die."  It  will 
lake  the  savour  from  his  palate,  and  ihe  rest  from  his  pillow, 
for  days  and  nights.  With  the  intense  feeling  of  Thomas 
Clarkson,  he  wanted  only  the  steadiness  of  pursuit,  and  unity 
of  purpose,  of  that "  true  yokefellow  with  time,"  to  have  ef- 
fected as  much  for  the  anitnal  as  he  hath  done  for  the  negro 
creation.  But  my  uncontrollable  cousin  is  but  imperfectly 
formed  for  purposes  which  demand  co-operation.  He  cannot 
wait.  His  amelioration  plans  must  be  ripened  in  a  day.  For 
this  reason  ho  has  cut  but  an  equivocal  figure  in  benevolent 
societies,  and  combinations  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
ferings. His  zeal  constantly  makes  him  to  outrun,  and  put 
out  his  coadjutors.  He  thinks  of  relieving — while  they  think 
of  debating.  He  was  blackballed  out  of  a  society  for  the 
relief  of ,  because  the  fervour  of  his  humanity  toiled  be- 
yond the  formal  apprehension  and  creeping  processes  of  his 
associates.  I  shall  always  consider  this  distinction  as  a  pat- 
ent of  nobility  in  the  Elia  family  ! 

Do  I  mention  these  seeming  inconsistencies  to  smile  ai,  or 
upbraid,  my  unique  cousin?  Marry,  Heaven,  and  all  good  man 
ners  and  the  understanding  that  should  be  between  kinsfolk, 
forbid  !  wilhall  the  strangenesses  of  this  jiron^M^o/'fie^/ias, 
I  would  not  have  him  in  one  jot  or  little  other  than  he  is  ;  neither 
would  1  barter  or  exchange  my  wild  kinsman  for  the  most 
exact,  regular,  and  every  way  consistent  kinsman  breathing. 

]j  ray  next,  reader,  1  may  perhaps  give  you  some  account 
of  my  Cousin  Bridget — if  you  are  not  already  surfeited  wiih 
cousins — and  take  you  by  the  hand,  if  you  are  willing  to  go 
with  us,  on  an  excursion  which  we  madi 

"  Thr  lugh  the  green  plainB  of  plansant  Hnrlfonlsl 
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MACKERY    END, 

IN    HERTFO  RUSH  IRE. 


Bridoet  Elia  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a  long 
^ear.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extending  beyond  tho 
period  of  memory.  We  house  together,  old  bachelor  and 
maid,  in  a  sort  of  double  singleness  ;  with  such  tolerable  com- 
fort, upon  the  whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of 
disposition  10  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash  king's 
offspring,  to  bewail  my  celibacy.  We  agree  prelty  well  in 
our  tastes  and  habits — ^yet  so,  as  "  with  a  difference."  We 
are  generally  in  harmony,  with  occasional  bickerings,  as  it 
should  be  among  near  relations.  Our  sympathies  are  rather 
understood  than  expressed ;  and  once,  upon  my  dissembling 
a  tone  in  my  voice  more  kind  than  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst 
into  tears,  and  complained  that  I  was  altered.  We  are  both 
great  readers  in  different  directions.  While  I  am  hanging 
over  {for  the  thousandth  time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or 
one  of  his  strange  contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted  in  some 
modern  tale  or  adventure,  whereof  our  common  reading  table 
is  daily  fed  with  assiduously  fresh  supplies.  Narrative  teases 
me.  I  have  little  concern  in  the  progress  of  events.  She 
must  have  a  story— well,  ill,  or  indifferently  told — so  there  be 
life  stirring  in  it,  and  plenty  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The 
fluctuations  of  fortune  in  fiction — and  almost  in  real  life — 
have  ceased  to  interest,  or  operate  but  dully  upon  me.  Out- 
of-the-way  humours  and  opinions — heads  with  some  diverting 
twist  in  them — the  oddities  of  authorship  please  me  most. 
My  cousin  has  a  native  disrelish  of  anything  that  sounds  odd 
or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes  down  with  her  that  is  quaint,  irreg- 
ular, or  out  of  the  road  of  common  sympathy.  She  "  holds 
nature  more  clever."  I  can  pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beau 
liful  obliquities  of  the  Religlo  Medici ;  but  she  must  apologize 
to  me  for  certain  disrespectful  insinuations,  which  she  has 
eeen  pleased  to  throw  out  latterly,  touching  the  intellectuals 
)f  a  dear  favourite  of  mine,  of  the  last  century  but  one — the 
ihrice  noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous — but  again  somewhat  fan- 
jLSlical,  and  original-brained,  generous  Margaret  Newcastle. 

It  has  been  the  iot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than  1 
could  have  wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associates  and  mine, 
freethinkers— 1  eiders  and  disciples  of  novel  philosophies  and 
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eystems ;  but  she  neither  wrangles  wtth,  nor  accepts,  their 
opinions.  That  which  was  good  and  venerable  to  her,  wheif 
a  child,  retains  its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She  never 
juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  understanding. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  litile  too  positive  ;  and 
I  have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uni- 
formly this — that  in  mattera  of  fact,  dates,  and  circumstances, 
it  turns  out  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  my  cousin  in  the 
wrong.  But  where  we  have  differed  upon  moral  points ; 
upon  something  proper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone ;  whatever 
heat  of  opposition  or  steadiness  of  conviction  1  set  out  with,  I 
am  Biire  always,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her 
way  of  thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kii^swoman  wiili  a 
gentle  hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  her  faults. 
She  hath  an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  of  reading 
in  company :  at  which  times  she  will  answer  yes  or  no  to  a 
question,  without  fully  understanding  its  purport — which  is 
provoking,  and  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dignity 
of  the  putter  of  the  said  question.  Her  presence  of  mind  is 
equal  to  the  most  pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  sometimes 
desert  her  upon  trifling  occasions.  When  the  purpose  requires 
it,  and  is  a  thing  of  moment,  she  can.speak  to  it  greatly ;  but 
in  matters  which  are  not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she  hath  been 
known  sometimes  to  let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to ,  and  she- 
happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture,  which  pass- 
eth  by  the  name  of  accomplishments.  She  was  tumbled  early, 
by  accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old 
English  reading,  without  much  selection  or  prohibition,  and 
browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had 
I  twenty  girls,  they  should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fash- 
ion. I  know  not  whether  rfieir  chance  in  wedlock  might  not 
be  dimmished  by  it,  hut  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  makes  (if 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst)  most  incomparable  old  maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  tjuest  comforter  ;  but  in 
the  teasing  accidents,  and  minor  perplexities,  which  do  not 
call  out  the  mil  to  meet  them,  she  sometimes  maketh  matters 
worse  by  an  excess  of  participation.  If  she  does  not  always 
divide  your  trouble,  upon  the  pleasanter  occasions  of  life  she 
is  sure  always  to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to 
be  at  play  with,  or  upon  a  visit ;  but  best  when  she  goes  a 
journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together,  a  few 
Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of 
known  relations  in  that  line  corn  country 
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The  olde  it  ihiiig  I  remember  is  Mackery  End,  ot  Mackerel 
End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly,  in  some  old  maps 
of  Hertfordshire  ;  a  farmhouse — delightfully  siiuated  wiihin  a 
gentle  walk  from  Wheathampstead.  I  can  just  remember 
having  bSen  there,  on  a  visit  lo  a  great  aunt,  when  I  was  a 
child,  under  the  care  of  Bridget ;  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  older 
than  myself  by  some  ten  years.  I  wish  I  couid  throw  into  a 
heap  the  remainder  of  our  joint  existences,  that  we  might 
share  them  in  equal  division.  But  that  is  impossible.  The 
house  was  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  substantial  yeo- 
man, who  liad  married  my  grandmother's  sister.  His  name 
was  Giadman.  My  grandmother  was  a  Brulon,  married  to  a 
Field.  The  Gladmans  and  the  Biutons  are  still  flourishing  in 
that  part  of  the  county,  but  the  Fields  are  almost  extinct. 
More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of; 
and,  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  period,  we  Lad  lost  sight 
of  the  other  two  branches  also.  Who  or  what  sort  of  per- 
sons inherited  Mackery  End — kindred  or  strange  folk — we 
were  afraid  almost  lo  conjecture,  but  determined  some  day  to 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park  at 
Luton  in  our  way  from  St.  Alban's,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  ot 
our  anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  The  sight  of  the  old  farm- 
house, though  every  trace  of  it  was  effaced  from  my  recollec- 
tion, affected  me  with  a  pleasure. which  I  had  not  experienced 
for  many  a  year.  For  though  /  had  forgotten  it,  we  had  never 
forgotten  being  there  together,  and  we  had  been  talking 
about  Mackery  End  all  our  lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  be 
came  mocked  with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and  I  thought  I  knew 
the  aspect  of  a  place  which,  when  present,  oh  how  unlike  it 
was  to  that  which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  limes  instead 
of  it! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it ;  the  season  was  is 
the  "  heart  of  June,"  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet, 

"  Bat  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imaginalion, 
Dnst  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Har  delicate  creatjon !" 

Bridgej's  was  more  a  waking  biiss  than  mine,  for  she  easily 
remembered  her  old  acquaintance  again — some  altered  fea- 
tures, of  course,  a  little  grudged  at.  At  first,  indeed,  she  was 
ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy ;  but  the  scene  soon  reconfirmed 
itself  in  her  affections — and  she  traversed  every  outpost  of 
the  old  mansion,  to  the  woodhouse,  the  orchard,  the  place 
where  the  pigeon  house  had  stood,  (house  and  birds  wer« 
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alike  flown,)  wiih  a  breathless  impatience  of  recognition, 
which  was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than  decorous  at  the 
age  of  fifty  odd.     But  Bridget  in  some  things  is'  behind  hei 

The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  house — and  thai 
was  a  difficulty  which  to  me  singly  would  have  been  insur 
mountable  ;  for  1  am  terribly  shy  in  making  myself  known  la 
strangers  and  out  of  date  kinsfolk.  Love,  stronger  than 
scruple,  winged  my  cousin  in  without  me  ;  but  she  soon  re 
turned  with  a  creature  that  might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  foi 
the  image  of  Welcome.  It  was  the  youngest  of  the  Glad 
mans ;  who,  by  marriage  with  a  Brulon,  had  become  mistress 
of  the  old  mansion.  A  cooiely  brood  are  the  Brutons.  Sii 
of  them,  females,  were  noted  as  the  handsomest  young  wo- 
men in  the  county.  But  this  adopted  Bruton,  in  my  mind, 
was  better  than  they  ail — more  comely.  She  was  bom  too 
late  to  have  remembered  me.  She  just  recollected  in  early 
life  lo  have  had  her  Cousin  Bridget  once  pointed  out  to  her, 
chmbing  a  stile.  But  the  name  of  kindred,  and  of  cousinahip, 
wiis  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that-  prove  slight  as  gossa- 
mer in  the  rending  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis,  bind  faster,  as 
we  found  it,  in  hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire.  In  five 
minutes  we  were  as  thoroughJy  acquainted  as  if  we  had  been 
born  and  bred  up  together  ;  were  familiar  even  to  the  calling 
each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  So  Christians  should 
call  one  another.  To  have  seen  Bridget,  and  her — it  was 
like  the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  cousins  !  There  was 
a  grace  and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and  stature,  answer- 
ing to  her  mind,  in  this  farmer's  wife,  wJiich  would  have 
sbined  in  a  palace — or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were  made 
welcome  by  husband  and  wife  equally — we,  and  our  friend 
that  was  with  us.  I  had  almost  forgotten  him — but  B.  F 
will  not  so  soon  forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventure  he  shall 
read  this  on  the  far  distant  shores  where  the  kangaroo  haunts. 
The  fatted  calf  was  made  ready,  ot  rather  was  already  so,  as 
if  in  anticipation  of  our  coming;  and,  after  an  appropriate 
glass  of  native  wine,  never  let  me  forget  with  what  honest 
pride  this  hospitable  cousin  made  us  proceed  to  Weathamp 
stead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some  new-found  rarity)  lo  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  Giadraans,  who  did  indeed  know  somethina 
more  of  us,  at  a  time  when  she  almost  knew  nothing.  With 
whal  corresponding  kindness  we  were  received  by  them  also 
— how  Bridget's  memory,  exalted  by  the  occasion,  warmed 
into  a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollections  of  things  and 
persons,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and  her  own — and  (o  the 
astoundment  of  B.  F.,  who  sat  by,  almost  the  only  thing  thai 
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was  lot  a  cousin  ihere— old  effaced  images  of  more  than  Lalf- 
forgotten  names  and  circumstances  still  crowding  back  upon 
her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  come  out,  upon  expogure  lo  a 
friendly  warmth — when  I  forget  ali  this,  then  may  my  country 
coQsina  forget  me ;  and  Bridget  no  more  remember,  that  in 
the  days  of  weakling  infancy  i  was  her  tender  charge — as  I 
have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhood  since — in  those  pretty 
pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  iMackery  End,  in  Hertford- 
Bbire. 


MODEHN  GALLANTRY. 

Is  comparing  modern  with  ancient  manners,  we  are  pleased 
to  compliment  ourselves  upon  the  point  of  gallantry,  a  certain 
obsequiousness,  or  deferential  respect,  which  we  are  supposed 
lo  pay  to  females,  as  females. 

I  shall  believe  that  this  principle  actuates  our  conduct, 
when  I  can  forget,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  era 
from  which  we  date  our  civility,  we  are  but  just  beginning  to 
leave  off  Ike  very  frequent  practice  of  whipping  females  in 
public,  in  common  with  the  coarsest  male  offenders. 

I  shall  believe  it  to  be  influential,  when  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  in  England  women  are  still  occasionally — 
hanged. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  actresses  are  no  longer  subject 
to  be  hissed  off  a  stage  by  gentlemen. 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  Dorimant  hands  a  fish  wife 
across  the  kennel ;  or  assists  the  apple  woman  to  pick  up  her 
wandering  fruit,  which  Some  unlucky  dray  has  just  dissi- 

I  shall  believe  in  it,  when  the  Dorimants  in  humbler  life, 
who  would  be  thought  in  their  way  notable  adepts  in  this  re- 
finement, shall  act  upon  it  in  places  where  they  are  not  known, 
or  think  themselves  not  observed— when  I  shall  see  the  trav- 
eller for  some  rich  tradesman  part  with  his  admirnd  box- 
coat,  to  spread  it  over  the  defenceless  shoulders  of  the  poor 
woman,  who  is  passing  to  her  parish  on  the  roof  of  the  same 
stage  coach  with  him,  drenched  in  the  rain — when  I  shall  no 
longer  see  a  woman  standing  up  in  the  pit  of  a  London  the- 
atre, till  she  is  sick  and  faint  with-  the  exertion,  with  men 
about  her,  seated  at  their  ease,  and  jeering  at  her  distress ; 
ULI  one  that  seems  lo  have  more  manners  or  conscience  t\aa 
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ihe  rest,  sigriiflcanlly  declares  "  she  should  be  welcome  to  Mi 
seat,  if  she  were  a  little  younger  and  handsomer."  Place 
this  dapper  warehouseman,  or  that  rider,  in  a  circle  of  Iheir 
own  female  acquaintance,  and  you  shall  confess  you  have  not 
seen  a.  politer  bred  man  in  Lothbury. 

Lastly,  1  shall  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such 
principle  influencing  our  condoci,  when  more  than  one  half 
the  drudgery  and  coarse  servitude  of  the  world  shall  cease  to 
be  performed  by  women. 

Until  that  day  comes,  I  shall  never  believe  this  boasted 
point  to  be  anything  more  than  a  conventional  tiction ;  a  pa- 
geant got  up  between  the  sexes,  in  «  certain  rank,  and  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  in  which  both  find  their  account  equally. 

I  shall  be  even  disposed  to  rank  it  among  the  salutary  fic- 
tions of  life,  when  in  ptJite  circles  I  shall  see  the  same  atten- 
tions paid  to  age  as  to  youth,  to  homely  features  as  to  hand- 
some, to  coarse  complexions  as  to  clear;  to  the  woman  as  si  e 
is  a  woman,  not  as  she  is  a  beauty,  a  fortune,  or  a    tie 

I  stall  believe  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  name  when 
a  well-dressed  gentleman  in  a  well-dressed  company  can  ad 
vert  to  the  topic  oi  female  old  age  without  excit  g  and  in 
tending  to  excite,  a  sneer — when  the  phrases  an  quated 
virginity,"  aiid  such  a  one  has  "  overstood  her  market  pro 
nounced  in  good  company,  shall  raise  immediate  offence  in 
man,  or  woman,  that  shall  hear  them  spoken. 

Joseph  Paice,  of  Bread-street  hill,  merchant,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  South-Sea  Company — the  same  to  whom 
Edwards,  the  Shakspeare  commentator,  has  addressed  a  fine 
sonnet — was  the  only  pattern  of  consistent  gallantry  I  have 
met  with,  lie  took  me  under  his  shelter  at  an  early  age, 
and  bestowed  some  pains  upon  me,  I  owe  to  his  precepts 
and  example  whatever  there  is  of  the  man  of  business  (and 
;hat  is  not  much)  in  my  composition.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  I  did  not  profit  more.  Though  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and 
brought  up  3  merchant,  he  was  the  finest  gentleman  of  his 
lime.  He  had  not  oite  system  of  attention  to  females  in  the 
drawing  room,  and  another  in  the  shop,  or  at  the  stall.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  made  no  distinction.  Bui  he  never  lost 
sight  of  sex,  or  overlooked  it  in  the  casualties  of  a  disadvan- 
tageous situation.  I  have  seen  him  stand  bareheaded — smile 
if  you  please,  to  a  poor  servant  girl,  while  she  has  been  in- 
quiring of  him  the  way  to  some  street — in  such  a  posture  of 
unforced  civility,  as  neither  to  embarrass  her  in  the  accept- 
ance, nor  himself  in  the  offer,  of  it.  He  was  no  dangler,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  after  women ;  but  he 
erencod  and  upheld,  in  every  form  in  which  it  came  before 
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Biin,  womanhood,     I  have  seen  him — as 
escorting  a  market  woman,  whom  he  ; 
shower,  exalting  his  umbrella  over  h 
that  it  might  receive  no  damage,  with 
ir  she  had  been  a  countess.     'I'o  the 
«ld  he  would  yield  the       11  (th     gh 
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might  have  received  handsomer  usage ;  and  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  conijiromise  of 
that  sex,  the  belonging  to  wbich  was  after  all  my  strongest 
claim  and  title  to  them." 

I  think  the  lady  discorered  both  generosity  and  a  just  way 
of  thinking,  in  this  rebuke  which  she  gave  her  lover ;  and 
I  have  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  uncommon  strain  of 
courtesy,  which  through  life  regulated  the  actions  and  be- 
haviour of  my  friend  towards  all  of  woman  kind  indiscrimi- 
nately, owed  its  happy  origin  to  this  seasonable  lesson  from 
the  lips  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

I  wish  the  whole  female  world  would  entertain  the  same 
notion  of  these  things  that  Miss  Winstanley  showed.  Then 
we  iihould  see  something  of  the  spirit  of  consistent  gallantry ; 
and  no  longer  witness  the  anomaly  of  the  same  man— a  pat- 
tern  of  true  politeness  to  a  wife — of  cold  contempt,  or  rude- 
ness, to  a  sister — the  idolater  of  his  female  mistress— the  dis- 
parager and  despiser  of  his  no  less  female  aunt,  or  unfortunate 
— stiil  female — maiden  cousin.  Just  so  much  respect  as  a 
woman  derogates  from  her  own  sex,  in  whatever  condition 
placed,  her  handmaid  or  dependant,  she  deserves  to  have 
diminished  from  herself  on  that  score  ;  and  probably  will  feel 
the  diminution,  when  youth,  and  beauty,  and  advantages,  not 
inseparable  from  sex,  shall  lose  of  their  attraction.  What  a 
woman  should  demand  of  a  man  in  courtship,  or  after  it,  is — 
first,  respect  for  her  as  she  is  a  woman  ;  and  next  to  that,  to 
be  respected  by  him  above  all  other  women.  But  let  her 
stand  upon  her  female  character  as  upon  a  foundation ;  and 
let  the  attentions  incident  to  individual  preference,  be  so  many 
pretty  additaments  and  ornaments,  as  many  and  as  fanciful  as 
yon  please,  to  that  main  structure.  Let  her  first  lesson  be 
with  sweet  Susan  Winstanley,  to  r. 


THE  OLD  BENCHERS  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 

I  WAS  born,  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life,  in 
the  Temple.  Its  church,  its  halls,  its  gardens,  its  fountain, 
its  river,  Ihad  almost  said — for  in  those  young  years,  what  was 
this  king  of  rivers  to  me  but  a  stream  that  watered  our  pleas- 
ant places  ? — these  are  of  my  oldest  recollections.  I  repeal, 
ti>  this  day,  no  verses  io  myself  more  frequently,  or  wilh  kind- 
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L,  than  tliose  of  Spenser,  where  he  speaks  of  liiia 


Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers, 
There  whylome  wotit  the  Templar  knights  to  bide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride." 

indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.  Wha 
K  transition  fo7  a  countryman  visiting  London  for  the  first  time 
— the  passing  from  the  crowded  Strand  or  Fleet-street,  by 
unexpected  avenues,  into  its  magnificent  ample  squares,  its 
classic  green  recesses !  What  a  cheerful,  liberal  look  hath 
that  portion  of  it  which,  from  three  sides,  overlooks  the  greater 
garden  ;  thai  goodly  pile 

"  Of  building  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  higlil," 

confronting,  with  massy  contrast,  the  lighter,  older,  more  fan- 
tastically shrouded  one,  named  of  Harcourt,  with  the  cheerful 
Crown-ofiice' Row,  {place  of  my  kindly  engendure,)  right  op- 
posite the  stately  stream,  which  washes  the  garden  fool  with 
her  yet,  scarcely  trade-polluted  waters,  and  seems  but  just 
weaned  from  her  Twickenham  Naiades !  a  man  would  give 
something  to  have  been  born  in  such  places.  What  a  coUe- 
giate  aspect  has  that  fine  Elizabethan  hall,  where  the  foun- 
tain plays,  which  I  have  made  to  rise  and  fall  how  many 
limes !  to  the  astoundment  of  the  young  urchins,  my  contem- 
poraries, who,  not  being  able  to  guess  at  its  recondite  ma- 
chinery, were  almost  tempted  to  hail  the  wondrous  work  as 
niagic !  What  an  antique  air  had  the  now  almost  eff'aced  suD 
dials,  with  their  moral  inscriptions,  seeming  coevals  with  that 
time  which  they  measured,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of 
its  flight  immediately  from  heaven,  holding  correspondence 
with  the  fountain  of  light !  How  would  the  dark  line  steal 
imperceptibly  on,  watched  by  the  eye  of  childhood,  eager  to 
detect  its  movement,  never  calched,  nice  as  an  evanescent 
cloud,  or  the  first  arrests  of  sleep  ! 

"  Ah :  yp.t  doth  beauty  like  a  dial  hand 
Sleal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiyed  !" 

What  a  dead  thing  is  a  clock,  with  its  ponderous  embowel- 
ments  of  lead  and  brass,  its  pert  or  solemn  dulness  of  com- 
munication, compared  with  the  simple  altaclike  structure,  and 
silent  heart  language  of  the  old  diaJ  !  It  stood  as  the  garden 
god  of  Christian  gardens.  Why  is  it  almost  everywhere  van- 
ished T  If  its  business  use  be  superseded  by  more  elaborate 
inventions,  its  moral  nses,  its  beauty,  might  have  pleaded  foi 
E8 
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its  continuance.  It  spoke  of  moderate  labours,  of  pleasures 
not  protracted  after  sunset,  of  temperance,  and  good  hours. 
Ic  was  ike  primitive  clock,  the  horologue  of  the  first  world, 
lidam  couid  scarce  have  missed  it  in  paradise.  It  was  the 
measure  appropriate  for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to  spring  by, 
for  the  birds  to  apportion  iheir  silver  warblinga  by,  for  flocks 
tc  pasture  and  be  led  lo  fold  by.  The  shepherd  "  carved 
it  out  quaintly  in  the  sun ;"  and  turning  philosopher  by  the 
very  occupation,  provided  it  with  mottoes  more  touching  than 
tombstones.  It  was  a  pretty  device  of  the  gardener,  recorded 
by  Marvell,  who,  in  the  days  of  artificial  gardening,  made  a 
dial  out  of  herbs  and  flowers.  I  must  quote  his  verses  a  lit- 
tle higher  up,  for  they  are  full,  as  all  his  serious  poetry  was, 
of  a  wilty  delicacy.  They  will  not  come  in  awkwardly,  1 
hope,  in  a  talk  of  foiratains  and  sun  dials.  He  is  speaking  of 
sweet  garden  scenes. 


■  Whal 

<  life  1 

is  this 

Ripe 

'apples  dro 

ToTa 

The: 

Upon 

1  my  mouth  do  crash 

Or  at  some  fruit  tree's  mossy  toot, 

Casting  the  body's  lesi  aside, 

My  saiA  into  the  boaghs  doea  glide  ; 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  aita  and  sings. 

Then  wets  and  claps  its  silver  winj> ; 

And.  till  prepared  for  lunger  flight, 

Waves  in  its  plumes  Ihe  various  light. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew. 

Of  Rowers  and  herds,  this  dial  new  ! 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 

Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  ran  : 

And,  as  it  wotiis,  the  industrious  bee 

Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 

How  could  BHch  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 

Be  reckon'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  T"' 

The  artificial  fountains  of  the  metropolis  are,  in  like  manner, 
fast  vanishing.  Most  of  them  are  dried  up,  or  bricked  over. 
Yet,  where  one  is  left,  as  in  that  little  green  nook  behind  tb* 

•  From  a  copy  of  verses  entitled  "  The  Ganiea." 
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South-Sea  House,  what  a  freshness  it  gives  to  the  dreary  pile 
Pour  little  winged  marble  boys  used  !o  play  their  virgin  fan 
cies,  spouting  out  ever-fresh  streams  from  their  innocent  wan'- 
ton  Jips,  in  the  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  I  was  no  bigger 
than  they  were  figured.  'I'hey  are  gone  and  the  spring  choked 
up.  rhe,  fashion,  they  tell  me,  is  gone  by,  and  these  things  are 
esteemed  childish.  Why  not  then  gratify  children,  by  letting 
them  stand?  Lawyers,  1  suppose,  were  children  once.  They 
are  awakening  images  to  them  at  least.  Why  must  every 
thing  smack  of  manand  be  mannish  1  Is  the  world  ali  grown 
up  1  Is  childhood  dead  1  Or  is  there  not  in  the  bosoms  oi 
the  wisest  and  best  some  of  the  child's  heart  left,  to  respond 
to  its  earliest  enchantments  ?  The  figures  were  grotesque. 
Are  the  stiff-wigged  living  figures,  that  slill  flitter  and  chatter 
about  that  area,  less  Gothic  in  appearance  ?  or  is  the  splutter 
of  their  hot  rhetoric  one  half  so  refreshing  and  innocent  as 
the  little  cool  playful  streams  those  expldded  cherubs  Uttered  ? 

They  have  lately  Gothicized  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple hail,  and  the  library  front,  to  assimilate  them,  I  suppose, 
to  the  body  of  the  hall,  which  ihey  do  not  at  all  resemble. 
What  is  become  of  the  winged  horse  that  stood  over  the 
former  ?  a  stately  arms  !  and  who  has  removed  those  frescoes 
of  the  virtues,  which  Italianized  the  end  of  the  Paper  Build- 
ings ?  my  first  hint  of  allegory !  They  must  account  to  me 
for  these  things  which  I  miss  so  greatly. 

The  terrace  is,  indeed,  left,  which  we  used  to  call  the  pa 
rade :  but  the  traces  are  past  away  of  the  footsteps  wliicb 
made  its  pavement  awful !  It  is  become  common  and  profane. 
The  old  benchers  had  it  almost  sacred  to  themselves,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  day  at  least.  They  might  not  be  sided  or 
jostled.  Their  air  and  dress  asserted  the  parade.  You  left 
wide  spaces  between  yon,  when  you  passed  them.  We  walk 
on  even  terms  with  their  successors.  The  roguish  eye  of 
J—ll,  ever  ready  to  be  delivered  of  a  jest,  almost  invites  a 
stranger  to  vie  a  repartee  with  ii.  But  what  insolent  familiar 
durst  have  mated  Thomas  Coventry  T  whose  person  was  a 
quadrate,  his  step  massy  and  elephantine,  his  face  square  as 
the  lion's,  his  gait  peremptory  and  pathkeeping,  indivertible 
from  liis  way  as  a  moving  column,  the  scarecrow  of  his  infe- 
iors,  the  browbeater  of  equals  and  superiors,  who  made  a  sol- 
itude of  children  wherever  he  came,  for  they  fled  his  insuffer- 
able presence,  as  they  would  have  shunned  an  Elisha  bear. 
His  growl  was  as  thunder  in  their  ears,  whether  he  spake  to 
them  in  mirth  or  in  rebuke ;  his  inviiatory  notes  being,  indeed, 
of  all,  the  most  repulsive  and  horrid.  Clouds  of  snuff',  aggra- 
vating the  natural  terrors  of  his  speech,  broke  from  each  m.i 
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j<!stic  nostril,  darkening  the  air.  He  took  it,  not  by  pinches 
but  a  palmful  at  once,  diving  for  it  under  the  mighty  Haps  o. 
his  oldfashioned  waistcoat  pocket ;  his  waistcoat  red  and  an 
gry  ;  his  coat  dark  rapee,  tinctured  by  die  original,  and  hy  ad- 
juncts, with  buttons  of  obsolete  gold.  And  so  he  paced  the 
terrace. 

By  l)is  side  a.  milder  form  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  ;  the 
pensive  gentility  of  Samuel  Salt.  They  were  coevals,  and 
had  nothing  but  that  and  their  benchersliip  in  common.  In 
politics  Salt  was  a  whig,  and  Coventry  a  stanch  tory.  Many 
a  sarcastic  growl  did  the  latter  cast  out — for  Coventry  had  a 
rough  spinous  humour — at  the  political  confederates  of  his  as- 
sociate, which  rebounded  from  the  gentle  bosom  of  the  latter 
like  cannon  balls  ftom  wool.    You  could  not  ruffle  Samuel  Salt. 

S.  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  clever  man,  and  oi 
excellent  discernment  in  the  chamber  practice  of  the  law.  I 
suspect  his  knowledge  did  not  amount  to  much.  When  a 
case  of  difficult  disposition  of  money,  testamentary  or  other- 
wise, came  before  him,  he  ordinarily  handed  it  over  with  a 
few  instructions  to  his  man  Lovel,  who  was  a  quick  little  fel- 
low, and  would  despatch  it  out  of  hand  by  the  light  of  natural 
understanding,  of  which  he  had  an  uncommon  share.  It  was 
incredible  what  repute  for  talents  S.  enjoyed  by  the  mere  trick 
of  gravity.  He  was  a  shy  man  ;  a  child  might  pose  him  in  a 
minute— indolent  and  procrastinating  to  the  last  degree.  Yet 
men  would  give  him  credit  for  vast  application  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  was  not  lo  be  trusted  with  himself  with  impu- 
nity. He  never  dressed  for  a  dinner  party  but  be  forgot  his 
sword — they  wore  swords  then — or  some  other  necessary 
part  of  his  equipage.  Lovel  had  his  eye  upon  him  on  all 
these  occasions,  and  ordinarily  gave  him  his  cue.  If  there 
was  anything  which  he  could  speak  unseasonably,  ho  was 
sure  to  do  it.  He  was  to  dine  at  a  relative's  of  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Biandy  on  the  day  of  her  execution ;  and  h.,  who  had  a 
wary  foresight  of  his  probable  hallucinations,  before  he  set  out, 
schooled  him  with  great  anxiety  not  in  any  possible  manner 
to  allude  lo  her  story  that  day.  S.  promised  faithfully  to  ob- 
serve the  injunction.  He  had  not  been  seated  in  the  parlour, 
where  the  company  was  expecting  the  dinner  summons,  four 
minutes,  when,  a  pause  in  the  conversation  ensuing,  he  got 
up,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  pulling  down  his  ruffles — an 
ordinary  motion  with  him — observed,  "  it  was  a  gloomy  day," 
and  added,  ■'  Miss  Blandy  must  be  hanged  by  this  time,  1  sup- 
pose." Instances  of  this  sort  were  perpetual.  Yet  S.  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  gieatest  men  of  his  time  a  fit  person 
M  be  consulted,  not  alone  in  matters  pertaining  to  "he  law> 
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but  i[i  the  ordinary  niceties  and  emban-assmenls  of  conduct 
from  force  of  manner  entirely.  He  never  laughed  He  had 
the  same  good  fortune  among  the  female  world — was  a  known 
toast  with  the  ladies,  and  one  or  two  are  said  to  tiave  died 
ior  love  of  him — I  suppose,  because  he  never  trifled  or  talked 
gallantry  with  them  or  paid  them  indeed  hardly  common 
attentions,     Hehdhf  dp  1         andm 

thought,  the  spirit    I        h     id  h         1  1  ff  w  h    d 

vantage  to  the  w  m  H       j      1    k  d  I  N 

thought  Susan  P wh  hd  dg  ixjw 

seen,  in  the  cold  g    m  m  d  g    h 

pavement  of  B- — d  R  w        h  h     f  U      drop    wh    h 

might  be  heard,  b  hfdhdddld  y— h 

whom  she  had  pu       d       hhpl       p  fhl 

forty  years — a  pas  h    h  j  Id  8     h 

abate;  nor  the   1  1    ^    J  Ij      f       d    p        g 

off  of  unrelenting  bhihdd         dfm  h       hd 

purpose.     Mild  S  P- — -     h      h  hy  )       d 

heaven! 

Thomas  Covent  y  d        fh       Uf      lyfh 

name.     He  passed  h     y      h  d  m  ta 

which  gave  him        ly  h        p       m  h  b       wh    h 

after  life  never  fo        k  h  h  1  w    dfall 

another,  about  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  master  ol  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  nor  did  he  look,  or  walk, 
worth  a  moidore  less.  He  lived  in  a  gloomy  house  opposite 
the  pump  in  Sergeant's  Inn,  Fleet-street.  J.,  the  counsel,  is 
doing  self-imposed  penance  in  it,  for  what  reason  I  divine  not, 
at  this  day.  C.  had  an  agreeable  seat  at  North  Cray,  where 
he  seldom  spent  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  the  summer , 
but  preferred,  during  the  hot  months,  standing  at  his  window 
in  this  damp,  close,  well-like  mansion,  to  watch,  as  he  said. 
"  the  maids  drawing  water  all  day  long."  I  suspect  he  had 
his  within-door  reasons  for  the  preference.  Hie  eurrus  et 
armafuere.  He  might  think  his  treasures  more  safe.  His 
house  had  the  aspect  of  a  strong  box.  0.  was  a  close  hunks 
— a  hoarder  rather  than  a  miser — or,  if-  a  miser,  none  of  the 
mad  Elwes  breed,  who  have  brought  discredit  upon  a  charac- 
ter, which  cannot  exist  without  certain  admirable  points  of 
steadiness  and  unity  of  purpose.  One  may  hate  a  true  miser, 
but  cannot,  I  suspect,  so  easily  despise  him.  By  taking  care 
of  the  pence  he  is  often  enabled  to  part  with  the  pounds,  upon 
a  scale  that  leaves  us  careless,  generous  fellows  halting  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  behind.  C.  gave  away  30,0002.  at 
once  in  his  lifetime  to  a  btmd  charily.  His  housekeeping 
was  severely  looked  after,  but  he  kept  the  table  of  a  gentle* 
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his  house,  but  his   kitchen   chimney   was   nevei   suflered  to 

Salt  was  his  opposite  in  this,  as  in  all — never  knew  what 
he  was  worth  in  the  world ;  and  having  but  a  competency  fot 
his  rank,  which  his  indolent  habits  were  but  little  calculated 
to  improve,  might  have  suffered  severely  if  he  had  not  had 
nonest  people  about  him.  Love!  took  care  of  everything. 
He  was  at  once  his  clerk,  his  good  servant,  his  dfesser,  his 
friend,  his  "  flapper,"  his  guide,  stop  watch,  auditoi,  treasure:' 
He  did  nothing  without  consulting  Lovel,  or  failed  in  anythint 
without  expecting  and  fearing  his  admonishing.  He  put  him 
^elf  almost  too  much  in  his  hands,  had  th^.y  not  been  the 
purest  in  llie  world.  He  resigned  his  title  aimost  to  respect 
as  a  master,  if  Ii.  could  ever  have  forgotten  for  a  moment  ihut 

I  knew  this  Lovel.  He  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and 
losing  honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  and  "  would  strike.' 
In  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  he  never  considered  inequalities 
or  calculated  the  number  of  his  opponents.  He  once  wrested 
a  sword  out  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  quality  that  had  drawn 
upon  him,  and  pommelled  him  severely  with  the  hilt  of  it. 
The  swordsman  had  offered  insult  to  a  female — an  occasion 
upon  which  no  odds  against  him  couid  have  prevented  the 
interference  of  Lovel.  He  would  stand  next  day  bareheaded 
to  the  same  person,  modestly  to  excuse  his  interference — for 
L.  never  forgot  rank,  where  something  better  was  not  con- 
cerned. L.  was  the  liveUest  little  fellow  breathing,  had  a 
face  as  gay  as  Garrick's,  whom  he  was  said  greatly  to  resem- 
ble, (I  have  a  portrait  of  him  which  confirms  Jt,)  possessed  a 
line  turn  for  humorous  poetry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior — 
moulded  heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by 
the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely  :  turned  cribbage  boards, 
and  Each  small  cabinet  toys,  to  perfection  ;  took  a  hand  at 
quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facihty ;  made  punch  better  than 
any  man  of  his  degree  in  England  ;  had  the  merriest  quips 
and  conceits,  ^nd  was  altogether  as  brimful  of  rogueries  and 
mventmns  as  you  could  desire.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
Migler,  moreover,  and  just  such  a  free,  hearty,  honest  compan- 
ion as  Wr  Izaalt  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go  a  fishing 
with  I  saw  him  if.  his  o,d  age  and  the  decay  of  his  faculties, 
palsy  snuliei ,  in  the  last  sad  stage  of  human  weakness — "  a 
remnant  most  forlorn  of  what  he  was ;"  yet  even  then  hia 
eje  would  light  up  on  the  mention  of  his  favourite  Garrick, 
He  was  greatest,  he  would  sa^,  in  Bayes — "  was  upon  the 
stage  nearly  throughout  the  whole  performance,  and  as  busf 
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as  a  bee,"  At  intervals,  loo,  he  would  speak  of  his  formeT 
]ifo,  and  how  he  came  up  a  little  boy  from  Lii^oln  to  go  to 
service,  and  how  his  mother  cried  at  parting  with  him,  and 
how  he  returned,  after  some  few  years'  absence,  in  his  smart 
new  livery  to  see  her,  and  she  blessed  herself  at  the  change 
and  could  hardly  be  brought  to  believe  that  it  was  "  her  own 
uairn."  And  then,  the  excitement  subsiding,  he  would  weep 
till  I  have  wisbed  ibat  sad  second  childhood  might  have  » 
.nether  still  to  lay  its  head  upon  her  lap.  But  the  conimoD 
mother  of  us  all  in  no  long  time  after  received  him  gently 
into  hers. 

With  Coventry  and  wiih  Salt,  in  their  walks  upon  the  ter- 
race, most  commonly  Peter  Pierson  would  join,  to  make  up  » 
third.  They  did  not  walk  linked  arm  in  arm  in  those  days — 
"as  now  our  stout  triumvirs  sweep  the  sireels"-— but  generally 
with  both  hands  folded  behind  them  for  state,  or  with  one  ai 
least  behind,  the  other  carrying  a  cane.  P-  was  a  benevolent 
but  not  a  prepossessing  man.  He  had  that  in  his  face  which 
you  could  not  term  unhappiness  ;  it  rather  implied  an  incapa- 
city of  being  happy.  His  cheeks  were  colourless,  even  to 
whiteness.  His  look  was  uninviting,  resembling  (but  without 
his  sourness)  that  of  our  great  philanthropist,  i  know  that  he 
did  good  acls,  but  I  could  never  make  out  what  he  was. 
Contemporary  with  these,  but  subordinate,  was  Daines  Bar- 
rington — another  oddity — he  walked  burly  and  square — in 
imitation,  I  think,  of  Coventry — howbeit  he  attained  not  to 
the  dignity  of  his  prototype.  Nevertheless,  he  did  pretty  well, 
upon  the  strength  of  being  a  tolerable  antiquarian,  and  having 
a  brother  a  bishop.  When  the  account  of  his  year's  treasure- 
ship  came  to  be  audited,  the  following  singular  charge  was 
unanimously  disallowed  by  the  bench  :  "  Item,  disbursed  Mr 
Allen,  the  gardener,  twenty  shillings,  for  stuff  to  poison  the 
sparrows,  by  my  orders."  Next  to  him  was  old  Barton — a 
jolly  negation,  who  took  upon  him  the  ordering  of  the  bills  ol 
fare  for  the  parliament  chamber,  where  the  benchers  dine— 
answering  to  the  combination  rooms  at  college — much  to  the 
easement  oC  his  less  epicurean  brethren.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  him.  Then  Read,  and  Twopenny — Read,  good  hu- 
moured and  personable— Twopenny,  good  humoured,  but  thin, 
and  felicitous  in  jests  upon  his  own  figure.  If  T.  was  thin, 
Wharry  was  attenuated  and  fleeting.  Many  must  remember 
him  (for  he  was  rather  of  later  date)  and  his  singular  gait, 
which  was  performed  by  three  steps  and  a  jump'  regularly 
succeeding.  The  steps  were  little  efforts,  like  that  of  a  child 
beginning  to  walk  ;  the  jump  comparatively  vigorous,  as  a  fool 
to  an  inch.  Where  he  learned  this  figure,  or  what  occasioned 
F,  3 
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It,  I  could  iiuvcr  discover.  It  was  neither  graceful  in  ilself, 
nor  seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  any  better  than  common 
walking.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  his  frame,  I  suspect,  sel 
bim  upon  it.  It  was  a  trial  of  poising.  Twopenny  would 
often  tally  him  upon  his  leanness,  and  hail  him  as  Brother 
Lusty ;  but  W.  had  no  relish  of  a  joke.  His  features  were 
spiteful.  I  have  heard  that  he  would  pinch  his  cat's  ears  ex- 
tremely when  anything  had  offended  him.  Jackson — the 
omniscient  Jackson  he  was  called — was  of  this  period.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  possessing  more  multifarious  knowledge 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  the  Friar  Bacon  of  the 
less  literate  portion  of  the  temple.  I  remember  a  pleasant 
passage,  of  the  cook  applying  to  him,  with  much  formality  of 
apology,  for  instnictions  how  to  write  down  edge  bone  of  beef 
in  his  bill  of  commons.  He  was  supposed  to  know,  if  any 
man  in  ihe  world  did.  He  decided  the  orthography  to  be — 
s  I  ha  e  in  en  '  — fortifying  his  authority  with  such  anatom- 
al  easo  s  a  d  sm  sed  the  manciple  {for  the  time)  learned 
and  h  ppy  Son  e  do  spell  it  yet  perversely  aitck  bone,  from 
a  fan  lut  sen  blance  between  its  shape,  and  thai  of  the 
asp  a  e  so  d  non  nated.  I  liad  almost  forgotten  Mingay 
w  h  he  on  hand — but  he  was  somewhat  later.  He  had 
los  h  s  r  gh  hand  by  some  accident,  and  supplied  it  with  a 
orappl  ng  hook  1  h  he  wielded  with  a  tolerable  adroitness, 
I  de  ec  ed  he  ubs  uie,  before  I  was  old  enough  lo  reason 
whe  he  we  e  a  hcial  or  not.  I  remember  the  astonish- 
n  en  a  d  n  me  He  was  a  blustering,  loud-talking  per- 
son; and  I  reconciled  the  phenomenon  to  my  ideas  as  an  em- 
blem of  power  somewhat  like  the  horns  in  the  forehead  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Moses.  _Baron  Ma  seres,  who  walks  {or 
did.tilt  very  lately)  in  the  costume  of  the  roign  of  George 
the  Second,  closes  my  imperfect  recollections  of  the  old 
benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Fantastic  forms,  wither  are  ye  fled  ?  Or,  if  the  like  of  you 
exist,  why  exist  they  no  more  for  me  T  Ye  inexplicable, 
half-understood  appearances,  why  comes  in  reason  to  tear 
away  the  preternatural  mist,  bright  or  gloomy,  thst  enshrouded 
you?  "Why  make  ye  so  sorry  a  figure  in  my  relation,  who 
made  up  to  me — to  my  childish  eyes — the  mythology  of  the 
Temple  ?  In  those  days  I  saw  gods,  as  "  old  men  covered 
with  a  mantle,"  walking  upon  the  earth.  Let  the  dreams  of 
classic  idolatry  perish — extinct  be  the  faries  and  fairy  trum- 
pery of  legendary  fabling — in  the  heart  of  childhood  there 
will  for  ever  spring  up  a  well  of  innocent  or  wholesome  su- 

ition — the  seeds  of  exaggeration  will  be  busy  there,  and 

—from  everyday  forms  educing  the  unknown  and  the  un- 
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commoi).  In  that  little  Goshen  theie  will  be  light,  when  the 
grown  world  flounders  about  in  the  darkness  of  sense  and 
materiality.  While  childhood,  and  while  dreams,  reducing 
childhood,  shall  be  left,  imagination  shall  not  have  spread  her 
holy  wings  Lo tally  to  fly  the  earth. 

P.  S.  1  have  done  injustice  to  the  soft  shade  of  Samuel 
Salt.  Sae  what  it  ia  to  trust  to  imperfect  memory,  and  the 
erring  notices  of  childhood !  Yet  1  protest  I  always  thought 
that  he  had  been  a  bachelor  !  This  gentleman,  R.  N.  informs 
me,  married  young,  and  losing  his  lady  ia  childbed,  within 
the  first  year  of  their  union,  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  from 
tile  effects  of  which,  probably,  he  never  thoroughly  recovered. 
In  what  a  new  light  does  this  place  his  rejection  {oh  call  it 

by  a  gentler  name !)  of  mild  Susan  P ,  unravelling  into 

beauty  certain  peculiarities  of  this  very  shy  and  retiring  char- 
acter !  Henceforth  let  no  one  receive  the  narratives  of  Eli^ 
for  true  records !  Thoy  are,  in  truth,  but  shadows  of  fact— 
verisimilitudes,  not  verities — or  sitting  but  upon  the  remote 
edges  and  outskirts  Of  history.  He  ia  no  such  honest  chjon- 
icier  as  R.  N.,  and  would  have  done  better  perhaps  to  have 
consulted  that  gentleman,  before  he  sent  these  incondite  rem- 
iniscences to  press.  But  the  worthy  sub-treasurer — who 
respects  his  old  and  his  new  masters — would  but  have  been 
puzzled  at  the  indecorous  liberties  of  Elia.  The  good  man 
wots  not,  peradventure,  of  the  license  which  magazines  have 
arrived  at  in  this  plain-speaking  age,  or  hardly  dreams  of 
their  existence  beyond  the  Gentleman's — his  farthest  monthly 
excursions  in  this  nature  having  been  long  confined  to  tht 
holy  ground  of  honest  VrhajCs  obituary.  May  it  be  ioiii' 
before  his  own  name  shall  help  to  swell  those  columns  of  un- 
envied  flattery!  Meantime,  oh  ye  new  benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  cherish  him  kindly,  for  he  is  himself  tlie  kind- 
liest of  human  creatures.  Should  infirmities  overtake  him — - 
he  is  yet  in  green  and  vigorous  senility — make  allowances 
for  them,  remembering  tlwt  "ye  yourselves  are  old."  So 
may  the  winged  horse,  your  ancient  badge  and  cognizance 
still  flourish !  so  may  future  Hookers  and  Seidens  illustrate 
your  church  and  chambers  !  so  may  the  sparrows,  in  default 
of  more  melodious  choristers,  nnpoisoned  hop  about  your 
walks '.  so  may  the  fresh-coloured  and  cleanly  nursery  maid, 
who,  by  leave,  airs  her  playful  charge  in  your  stalely  gardens, 
drop  her  prettiest  blushing  courtesy  as  ye  pass,  reductive  of 
juvenescent  emotion  !  so  may  the  younkers  of  this  generation 
eye  you,  pacing  your  stately  terrace,  with  the  same  supersti 
tious  veneration  with  which  the  child  Elia  gazed  on  tho  old 
worthies  that  solemniied  the  narade  before  you  ! 
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GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 


Thb  custom  of  saj'ing  grace  at  nteals  haJ,  probably,  iu 
origin  in  tlie  early  times  of  the  world,  and  the  hunter  state  ol 
man,  when  dinners  were  precarious  things,  and  a  full  meal 
tvas  something  more  than  a  common  blessing  ;  when  a  belly- 
ful was  a  windfall,  and  looked  like  a  special  providence.  In 
:he  shouts  and  triumphal  songs  with  which,  after  a  season  oi 
sharp  abstinence,  a  lucky  booty  of  deer's  or  goat's  flesh 
would  naiurally  be  ushered  home,  existed,  perhaps,  the  germe 
of  the  modern  grace.  It  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  be  under- 
stood why  the  blessing  of  food — the  act  of  eating — should 
have  had  a  particular  expression  of  thanksgiving  annexed  to 
it,  distinct  from  that  implied  and  silent  gratitude  with  which 
we  are  expected  to  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  many 
other  various  gifts  and  good  things  of  existence. 

I  own  that  I  am  disposed  lo  say  grace  upon  twenty  other 
occasions  in  the  course  of  the  day  besides  my  dinner.  I 
want  a  form  for  setting  out  upon  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moon- 
light ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a  solved  probleni 
Why  have  we  none  for  books,  those  spiritual  repasts — a  grace 
before  Milton — a  grace  before  Shakspeare— a  devotional  ex- 
ercise proper  to  be  said  before  reading  the  Fairy  Queen  t — but 
.he  received  ritual  having  prescribed  these  forms  to  the  soli- 
tary ceremony  of  manducation,  I  shall  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  grace,  prop- 
erly so  called  ;  commending  my  new  scheme  for  extension 
to  a  niche  in  the  grand  philosophical,  poetical,  and  perchance 
in  part  heretical  liturgy,  now  compiling  by  my  friend  Homo 
Humanus,  for  the  use  of  a  certain  snug  congregation  of  Ul:.- 
pian  Rabelffisian  Christians,  no  matter  where  assembled. 

The  form,  then,  of  the  benediction  before  eating  has  ils 
beauty  at  a  poor  man's  table, oratthesimpletheunprovocatii'e 
repasts  of  children.  It  is  here  that  the  grace  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly graceful.  The  indigent  man,  who  hardly  knows 
whotlier  he  shall  have  a  meal  the  next  day  or  not,  sits  down 
to  his  fare  with  a  present  sense  of  the  blessing,  which  can 
be  but  feebly  acted  by  the  rich,  into  whose  minds  the  coni,eo- 
tion  of  wanting  a  dinner  could  never,  but  by  somo  extreme 
theory,  have  entered.  The  proper  end  of  food,  the  animal 
'fl  harely  contemplated  by  them.     Thf  poor  innn'a 
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bread  is  his  daily  bread,  literally  his  bread  for  liie  day.    Tlieir 
sourses  are  perennial. 

Again,  ihe  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to  be  preceded  by 
the  grace.  That  which  is  least  stimulative  to  appetite,  leaves 
the  mind  most  free  for  foreign  considerations.  A  man  may 
feel  thankful,  hearyly  thankful,  over  a  dish  of  plain  multon 
with  turnips,  and  have  leisure  lo  reflect  upon  the  ordinance 
and  institution  of  eating ;  when  he  shall  confess  a  perturba- 
tion of  mind,  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  grace,  at 
"the  presence  of  venison  or  turtle.  When  I  have  sat  (a  raTux 
hoipes)  at  rich  men's  tables,  with  the  savoury  soup  and  messoB 
steaming  up  the  nostrils,  and  moistening  the  lips  of  the  guests 
Tilth  dcire  and  a  distracted  choice,  I  have  fell  the  introduc- 
f  h  m     y       b  sonable.     With  the  raven- 

g     m    po    y  m         perlinent  to  interpose  a  re- 

l  ml  f        1  of  purpose  to  matter  out 

p  f  h    h      w  The  heats  of  epicurism 

P  h     g      1     il  m      f  d        ion.     The  incense  which 

d      p  g  d    1      b  liv  god  intercepts  it  for  his 

own.      The    eye  of   h    p  ovision  beyond  the  needs 

lakes  away  all  sense  of  proportion  between  the  end  and 
means.  The  Giver  is  veiled  by  his  gifts.  You  are  startled 
at  the  injustice  of  returning  thanks — for  what?  for  having  too 
much,  while  so  many  starve.  It  is  to  praise  the  gods  amiss. 
I  have  observed  this  awkwardness  felt,  scarce  consc'cuslj 
perhaps,  by  the  good  man  who  says  the  grace.  I  havB  seen 
it  in  clergymen  and  others — a  sort  of  shame — a  sense  of  the 
copresence  of  circumstances  which  unhallow  the  blessing. 
After  a  devotional  tone  put  on  for  a  few  seconds, how  rapidly 
the  speaker  will  fall  into  his  common  voice,  helping  himself 
or  his  neighbour,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  uneasy  sensation  of 
hypocrisy.  Not  that  the  good  man  was  a  hypocrite,  or  was 
not  most  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  ;  but  he 
felt  in  his  inmost  mind  the  incompatibility  of  the  scene  and 
the  viands  before  him  with  the  exercise  of  a  calm  nnd  rational 
gratitude. 

I  hear  somebody  exclaim.  Would  you  have  Christians  sii 
down  at  table,  like  hogs  to  their  troughs,  without  remembering 
the  Giver  ?  no— I  would  have  them  sit  down  as  Christians,  re- 
membering the  Giver,  and  less  like  hogs.  Or  if  their  appe- 
tites must  run  riot,  and  they  must  pamper  themselves  willi 
delicacies  for  which  east  and  west  are  ransacked,  I  would 
have  them  postpone  their  benediction  to  a  filter  season,  when 
appetite  is  laid  ;  when  the  still  small  voice  can  be  heard,  and 
the  reason  of  the  grace  returns — with  temperate  diet  and  re- 
tlricted  dishes.     •"'I'ltintiv  ""^   "urfeiiilig  are  no  proper  occa 
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Eions  for  tliankagiving.  When  Jeshururi  waxed  fat,  we  read 
that  he  kicked.  Virgil  knew  the  harpy  nature  better,  when 
he  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ceiaeno  anything  but  a  ble; 
We  may  be  gratefully  sensible  of  the  deliciouaness  of 
kinds  of  food  beyond  others,  though  that  is  a  mi 
fcrior  gratitude  ■  but  the  proper  object  f  the  g 
nance,  not  rel   1         d    ly  b      d  d  li  1      m  ans 

of  life,  and  no     h    m  f  p  mp       g  h  With 

what  frame  of      mpo  urlwlca  hpln  pro- 

nounce his  b       d        n  g         h  II  f  as       h       he 

knows  that  hi  I  d       p         «     d —    d    h  all 

probability,  th  dmhhhp        1     —     b      the 

signal  for  so  many  impatient  harpies  to  commence  their  foul 
orgies,  with  as  little  sense  of  true  thankfulness  (which  is 
perance)  as  those  Virgilian  fowl  I     It  is  well  if  the  good 
himself  does  not  feel  his  devotions  a  htile 


foggy  sensuous  steams  mingling  with  and  polluting  the  pui 
altai  sacrifice. 

The  severest  satire  upon  full  tables  and  surfeits,  is  the 
panquet- which  Satan,  in  the  Paradise  Regained,  provides  for 
(Vtemptation  in  the  wilderness  : — 

"  A  table  richly  spreHil  in  regal  mode, 
Wnh  disbes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
AodBBVcnir;  beaataof  chace,  orfowl  of^me, 
In  pssLrv  buitt.  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled, 
Gnsambec  steamed  ;  nil  fish  from  sea  or  ehor^ 

Pontus,  and  Lnonne  bay',  and  Afric  coast." 

-The  tempter,  I  warrant  you,  thought  these  cates  would  go 
dpvn  without  the  recommendatory  preface  of  a  benediction. 
•<4ey  are  like  to  be  short  graces  where  the  devil  plays  the 
host.  I  am  afraid  the  poet  wants  his  visual  decorum  in  this 
place.  Was  he  thinking  of  the  old  Roman  luxury,  or  of  at 
gaudy  day  at  Cambridge  ?  This  was  a  temptation  fitter  for 
Heliogabalus.  The  whole  banquet  is  too  civic  and  culinary, 
and  the  accompaniments  altogether  a  profanation  of  that  deep, 
abstracted,  holy  scene.  The  mighty  artillery  of  sauces, 
which  the  cook  fiend  conjures  up,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
simple  wants  and  plain  hunger  of  the  guest.  He  that  dis- 
turbed him  in  his  dreams,  from  his  dreams  might  have  been 
taught  better.  To  the  temperate  fantasies  of  the  famiEhed 
So"  of  God,  what  sort  of  feasts  presented  themselves  1  Ho 
dreamed  indeed. 


:'»  refiOBhment  sweci 
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'■  Him  thought,  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherilh  stood, 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing,  even  and  mom  ; 
Though  ra?enous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  th 
" — w  ihe  prophet  alsi  how  he  AH 


Into  the  desert.  anH  how  there  he  slept 

Under  a "  '    ' 

He  fouai 


Under  a  juniper ;  lh«i  how  awaked 

"    ''-    idhissuppetOQ  the  coals  prepared, 


The  strength  whereof  sufficed  him  fotty 
Sometimes,  that  with  Elijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pnlse," 


Nothing  in  Milton  ia  fineliet  fancied  than  these  temperate 
dreams  of  the  divine  hungerer.  To  which  of  these  two  vis- 
ionary banquets,  think  you,  would  the  introduction  of  what 
is  called  the  grace  have  been  most  fitting  and  pertinent  ? 

Theoretically  I  am  no  enemy  to  graces  ;  but  practically  I 
own  that  (before  meat  especially)  they  seem  to  involve  some- 
thing awkward  and  unseasonable.  Our  appetites,  of  one  or 
■mother  kind,  are  excellent  spurs  to  our  reason,  which  might 
otherwise  but  feebly  set  about  the  great  ends  of  preserving 
and  continuing  the  species.  They  are  lit  blessings  to  be 
contemplated  at  a  distance  with  a  becoming  gratitude ;  but 
the  moment  of  appetite  (the  judicious  reader  will  apprehend 
me)  is,  perhaps,  the  least  fit  season  for  that  exercise.  .The 
Quakers,  who  go  about  their  .business,  of  every  description, 
with  more  calmness  than  we,  have  more  title  to  the  use  of 
these  benedictory  prefaces.  I  have  always  admired  their  si- 
lent grace,  and  the  more  because  I  have  observed  their  ap- 
plications to  the  meat  and  drink  foUowin_g  to  be  less  passionate 
and  sensual  than  ours.  They  are  neither  gluttons  nor  wine- 
bibbers  as  a  people.  They  eat,  as  a  horse  bolts  his  chopped 
hay,  with  indifference,  calmness,  and  cleanly  circumstances. 
They  neither  grease  nor  slop  themselves.  When  I  see  a 
citizen  in  his  bib  and  tucker,  I  cannot  imagine  it  a  surplice. 

I  am  no  Quaker  at  my  food.  I  confess  1  am  not  indifferer.l 
to  the  kinds  of  it.  Those  unctuous  morsels  of  deer's  flesh 
were  not  made  to  be  received  with  dispassionate  services.  I 
hate  a  man  who  swallows  it,  affecting  not  to  know  what  he 
is  eating,  I  suspect  his  taste  in  higher  matters.  I  shrink 
instinctively  from  one  who  professes  to  like  minced  veal. 
There  is  a  physiognomical  character  in  the  tastes  for  food. 

C holds  that  a  man  cannot  have  a  pure  mind  who  refuses 

apple  dumplings  I  am  not  certain  but  he  is  right.  With  the 
(lecay  of  my  first  innocence,  I  confess  a  less  and  less  r-''"'' 
laily  for  those  innocuous  cates      The  whole  vegetable 
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ha.ve  lost  iheir  gust  -with  me.  Only  I  stick  to  Bspara|;uS; 
which  still  seems  to  inspire  gentle  thoughts.  1  am  inipaiient 
and  querulous  under  culinary  disappointments  ;  as,  to  coma 
home  at  the  dinner  hour,  for  instaiice,  expecting  some  savoury 
mess,  and  to  find  one  quite  tasteless  and  sapidless.  Butter 
ill  melted — that  commonest  of  kitchen  failures— puts  me  be- 
s  de  nv  tenour  The  author  of  the  Rambler  used  to  make 
nart  Bulale  an  mal  noises  over  a  favourite  food.  Was  this 
the  n  us  c  qu  te  proper  to  be  preceded  by  the  grace  ?  or  would 
the  p  oua  man  have  done  better  to  postpone  his  devotions  to  a 
season  vhe  the  blessing  might  be  contemplated  with  less 
perturba  on  I  q  arrel  with  no  man's  tastes,  nor  would  set 
my  thm  fate  agamst  those  excellent  things,  in  their  way,  jol- 
lity and  feasting.  But  as  these  eKercises,  however  laudable, 
have  little  in  them  of  grace  or  gracefulness,  a  man  should  be 
sure,  before  he  ventures  so  to  grace  them,  that  while  he  is 
pretending  his  devotions  otherwhere,  he  is  not  secretly  kissing 
his  hand  to  some  great  fish — his  Dagon— with  a  special  con- 
secration of  no  ark  but  the  fat  tureen  before  him.  Graces  are 
the  sweet  preluding  strains  to  the  banquets  of  angels  and 
children  ;  to  the  roots  and  severer  repasts  of  the  Chartreuse  , 
to  ihe  slender,  but  not  slenderly  'acknowledged,  refection  oi 
the  poor  and  humble  man :  but  at  the  heaped-up  boards  of 
the  pampered  and  the  luxurious,  they  become  of  dissonant 
mood,  less  timid  and  tuned  to  the  occasion,  methinks,  than 
the  noise  of  those  better  befitting  organs  would  be,  which 
children  hear  tales  of,  at  Hog"s  Norton.  We  sit  too  long  al 
our  meals,  or  are  too  curious  in  the  study  of  them,  or  too 
disordered  in  our  application  to  them,  or  engross  too  great  a 
portion  of  those  good  things  (which  should  be  common)  to 
our  share,  to  be  able  with  any  grace  to  say  grace.  To  be 
thankful  for  what  we  grasp  exceeding  our  proportion  is  tc 
add  hypocrisy  to  injustice.  A.  lurking  sense  of  this  truth  it 
what  makes  the  performance  of  this  duty  so  cold  and  spirit- 
less a  service  at  most  tables.  In  houses  where  the  grace  ie 
as  indispensable  as  the  napkin,  who  has  not  seen  that  never- 
settled  question  arise,  as  to  w/io  shall  sat/  it ;  while  the  good 
man  of  the  bouse  and  the  visiter  clergyman,  or  some  other 
guest  be  like  of  next  authority  from  years  or  gravity,  shall 
be  bandying  about  the  office  between  ihenf  as  a  matter  oi 
compliment,  each  of  them  not  unwilling  lo  shift  the  awkward 
burden  of  an  equivocal  duty  from  his  own  shoulders. 

I  once  drank  tea  in  company  with  two  iMethodist  divines 
of  diiTerent  persuasions,  whom  it  waa  ray  fortune  lo  introduce 
to  each  other  for  the  first  time  that  evening.  Before  the  first 
cup  was  handed  round,  one  of  these  reverend  gentlemen  pul 
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it  to  the  other,  with  all  due  solemnity,  whether  he  chose  to 
say  anything.  It  seems  it  is  the  custom  with  some  sectaries 
10  pat  up  a  short  prayer  before  this  meal  aiso.  His  reverend 
brother  did  not  at  first  quite  apprehend  him ;  but  upon  an  ex- 
planation, with  little  less  importance  ho  made  anawer,  thai 
it  was  not  a  custom  known  in  his  church :  in  which  courteous 
evasion  the  other  acquiescing  for  good  manners'  sake,  or  in 
compliance  with  a  weak  brother,  the  supplementary  or  tea 
grace  was  waived  altogether.  With  what  spirit  might  not 
Lucian  have  painted  two  priests,  of  his  religion,  playing  into 
each  other's  hands  the  compliment  of  performing  or  omitting 
t  sacrifice — the  hungry  god  meantime,  doubtful  of  his  in- 
cense, with  expectant  nostrils  hovering  over  the  two  flamens, 
and  (as  between  two  stools)  going  away  in  the  end  without 
his  supper. 

A  short  form  upon  these  occasions  is  felt  to  want  reverence  ■ 
a  long  one,  I  am  afraid,  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  imper- 
tinence. I  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  epigrammatic  concise- 
ness with  which  thai  equivocal  wag,  (but  my  pleasant  school- 
fellow,) C.  V.  L.,  when  importuned  for  a  grace,  used  to  iiir 
quire,  first  slyly  leering  down  the  table,  "  Is  there  no  clergy- 
man here  V — significantly  adding,  "  thank  G — d."  Nor  do  I 
think  our  old  form  at  school  quite  pertinent,  where  we  were 
used  to  preface  our  bald,  bread  and  cheese  suppers  with  a 
preamble,  connecting  with  that  humble  blessing  a  recognition 
of  benefits  the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  to  the  imagina- 
tion which  religion  has  to  offer.  Non  tunc  illis  eral  locus.  I 
remember  we  were  put  to  it  lo  reconcile  the  phrase  "  good 
creatures,"  upon  which  the  blessing  rested,  with  the  fare  set 
before  us,  wilfully  understanding  that  expression  in  a  low  and 
animal  sense— till  some  one  recalled  a  legend,  which  told 
how  in  the  golden  days  of  Christ's,  the  young  hospitallers 
were  wont  to  have  smoking  joints  of  roast  meat  upon  their 
nightly  boards,  till  some  pious  benefactor,  commiserating  the 
decencies,  rather  than  the  palates,  of  the  children,  commuted 
our  flesh  for  garments,  and  gave  us — horresco  -eferem—  ttvu- 
sers  instead  of  mutton. 
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MY  FIRST  PLAY. 


At  the  north  end  of  Cross  Court  ihere  yet  stands  a  portai, 
of  some  architectural  pretensions,  though  reduced  to  humble 
use — seriing  at  present  for  an  entrance  to  a  printing  office. 
This  old  doorway,  if  you  are  young,  reader,  you  may  not 
know  was  the  identical  pit  entrance  to  Old  Drury — Garrick's 
Drury — all  of  it  that  is  heft.  I  never  pass  it  without  shaking 
some  forty  years  from  ofTmy  shoulders,  teciuring  lo  the  eve- 
ning when  I  passed  through  it  lo  see  my  first  play.  The  after- 
noon had  been  wet,  and  the  condition  of  our  going  (the  elder 
folks  and  myself)  waa,  that  the  rain  should  cease.  With  what 
a  beating  heart  did  I  watch  from  the  window  the  puddles,  from 
the  stillness  of  which  I  was  taught  to  prognosticate  the  de- 
sired cessation  !  1  seem  to  remember  the  last  spirt,  and  the 
glee  with  which  I  ran  to  announce  it. 

We  went  with  orders,  which  my  godfather  F.  had  sent  us. 
He  kept  the  oil  shop  (now  Davies')  at  the  corner  of  Feather- 
stone  Building,  iu  Holborn.  F.  was  a  lal!  grave  person,  lofty 
in  speech,  and  had  pretensions  above  his  rank.  He  associ- 
ated in  those  days  with  John  Palmer,  the  comedian,  whose 
gait  and  bearing  he  seemed  to  copy ;  if  John  (which  is  quite 
as  likely)  did  not  rather  borrow  somewhat  of  his  manner  from 
my  godfaiher.  He  was  also  known  to,  and  visited  by  Sheri- 
dan. It  was  to  his  house  in  Holborn  that  young  Brinsley 
brought  his  first  wife  on  her  elopement  with  him  from  a  board- 
ing school  at  Bath — the  beautiful  Maria  Linley.  My  parents 
were  present  (over  a  quadrille  table)  when  he  arrived  in  the 
evening  with  his  harmonious  charge.  From  either  of  these 
connections,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  my  godfather  could  com 
mand  an  order  for  the  then  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  pleasure — 
and,  indeed,  a  pretty  liberal  issue  of  those  cheap  billets,  in 
Brinsley's  easy  autograph,  I  have  heard  him  say  was  the  sole 
remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  many  years'  nightly 
illumination  of  tho  orchestra,  and  various  avenues  of  that 
theatre — and  he  was  c.onlent  it  should  be  so.  The  honour 
of  Sheridan's  familiarity — or  supposed  familiarity — was  bet- 
ter lo  my  godfatlier  than  money. 

F.  was  the  most  gentlemanly  of  oilmen  ;  grandiloquent  yet 
courteous.  His  delivery  of  the  commonest  matters  of  fad 
was  Ciceronian.  He  had  two  Latin  words  almost  constantly 
in  his  mouth,  (how  odd  sounds  Latin  from  an  oilman's  lips  \\ 
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which  my  better  knowledge  since  has  enabled  me  to  correct. 
In  .strict  pronunciation,  they  should  have  been  sounded  vice 
versa;  but  in  those  young  years  they  impressed  me  with 
more  awe  than  they  would  now  do,  read  aright  from  Seneca 
or  Varro — injiis  own  peculiar  pronunciation,  monosyUabicaily 
elaborated,  or  inglicized,  into  something  like  verse  verse.  By 
ail  imposing  manner,  and  the  help  of  these  distorted  syllables 
he  climbed  (but  that  was  little)  to  the  highest  parochial  hon- 
ours which  St,  Andrew's  has  to  bestow. 

He  is  dead — and  thus  much  I  thought  due  to  his  memory, 
both  for  my  first  orders,  (little  wondrous  talismans ! — slight 
keys,  and  insignificant  to  outward  sight,  but  opening  lo  me 
more  than  Arabian  paradises !)  and,  moreover,  that  by  his 
testamentary  beneficence  I  came  into  possession  of  the  only 
landed  property  which  I  could  ever  call  my  own — situate  near 
the  roadway  village  of  pleasant  Puckeridge,  in  Hertfordshire 
When  I  journeyed  down  to  lake  possession,  and  planted  foot 
on  my  own  ground,  the  stately  habits  of  the  donor  descended 
upon  me,  and  I  strode  (shall  1  confess  the  vanity  !)  with  larger 
paces  over  my  allotment  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  with  its 
commodious  mansion  in  the  midst,  with  ihe  feeling  of  an  Eng- 
lish freeholder,  that  all  between  sky  and  centre  was  my  own 
The  estate  has  passed  into  more  prudent  hands,  and  nothing 
but  an  agrarian  can  restore  it. 

In  ihose  days  were  pit  orders — beshrew  the  uncomfortable 
manager  who  abolished  them !-— with  one  of  these  we  went. 
I  remember  the  waiting  at  the  door — not  that  which  is  left — 
but  between  that  and  an  inner  door  in  shelter — oh,  when  shall 
I  be  such  an  expectant  again '. — with  the  cry  of  nonpareils, 
an  indispensable  playhouse  accompaniment  in  those  days. 
As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  the  fashionable  pronunciation  of 
the  theatrical  fruiteresses  then  w^s,  "  Chase  some  oranges, 
chase  some  numparels,  chase  a  bill  of  the  play  ;" — chase  pro 
choose.  But  when  we  got  in,  and  I  beheld  the  green  curtain 
that  veiled  a  heaven  to  my  imagination,  which  was  soon  O 
be  disclosed — the  breathless  anticipations  I  endured !  I  had 
seen  something  like  it  in  the  plate  prefixed  to  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  in  Rowe's  Shakspeare— the  tent  scene  with  Dio- 
mede — and  a  sight  of  that  plate  can  always  bring  back  in  a 
measure  the  feeling  of  that  evening.  The  boxes  at  that  time 
full  of  well-dressed  women  of  quality,  projected  over  the  pit 
and  the  pilasters  reaching  down  were  adorned  with  a  glister- 
ing substance  (I  know  not  wliat)  under  glass,  (as  it  seemed,) 
resembling— a  homely  fancy — but  I  judged  it  to  be  sugar 
candy — ^yet,  to  my  raised  imagination,  divested  of  its  homelier 
qualities,  it  appeared  a  glorified  candy  1    The  orchestra  liglu* 
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al  length  arose,  those  "  fair  Auroras !"  Once  the  bell  soundtd 
It  wa.s  to  ring  out  yet  once  again — and,  incapable  of  the  anti 
cipation,  I  reposed  my  shut  eyes  in  a  sort  of  resignation  upon 
the  maternal  lap.  It  rang  the  second  lime.  The  curtain  drew 
up — I  was  not  past  six  years  old— and  the  piay  was  Artaxerxes ! 
I  had  dabbled  a  little  in  the  Universal  History— the  anciem 
part  of  it — and  here  was  the  court  of  Persia.  It  was  being 
admitted  \n  a  sight  of  the  past,  I  took  no  proper  interest  in 
the  action  going  on,  for  1  understood  not  its  import — but  I 
heard  the  word  Darius,  and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Daniel. 
All  feeling  was  absorbed  in  vision.  Gorgeous  vests,  gardens, 
palaces,  princesses,  passed  before  me.  I  knew  not  players. 
I  was  in  Persepolis  for  the  time  ;  and  the  burning  idol  of  their 
-devotion  almost  converted  me  into  a  worshipper.  I  was  awe- 
struck, and  believed  those  significations  to  be  something  more 
than  elemental  fires.  It  was  all  enchantment  and  a  dream 
No  such  pleasure  has  since  visited  me  but  in  dreams.  Harle- 
quin's Invasion  followed ;  where,  I  remember,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  magistrates  into  reverend  beldams  seemed  to  me 
a  piece  of  grave  historic  justice,  and  the  tailor  carrying  his 
own  head  to  be  as  sober  a  verity  as  the  legend  of  St.  Denys. 
The  next  play  to  which  I  was  taken  was  the  Lady  of  the 
Manor,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  scenery,  very 
faint  traces  are  left  in  my  memory.  It  was  followed  by  a 
pantomime,  called  Lun's  Ghost— a  satiric  touch,  I  apprehend, 
upon  Rich,  not  long  since  dead — but,  to  my  apprehension, 
(too  sincere  for  satire,)  L«n  was  as  remote  a  piece  of  antiquity 
as  Lud — the  father  of  a  line  of  harlequins — transmitting  his 
dagger  of  lath  (the  wooden  sceptre)  through  countless  ages. 
I  saw  the  primeval  Motley  come  from  his  silent  tomb  in  a 
ghastly  vest  of  white  patchwork,  like  the  apparition  of  a  dead 
rainbow.  So  harlequins  (thought  I)  look  when  they  are  dead. 
My  third  play  followed  in  quick  succession.  It  was  the 
Way  of  the  World.  I  think  I  must  have  sat  at  it  as  grave  as 
a  judge ;  for,  I  remember,  the  hysteric  affectations  of  good 
Lady  Wishfort  affected  me  like  some  solemn  tragic  passion. 
Robinson  Crusoe  followed;  in  which  Crusoe,  man  Friday, 
and  the  parrot,  were  as  good  and  authentic  as  in  the  story. 
'I'he  clownery  and  pantabonery  of  these  pantomimes  have 
elean  passedont  of  my  head.  I  believe  I  no  more  laughed  at 
them  than  at  the  same  age  I  should  have  been  disposed  lo 
laugh  at  the  grotesque  Gothic  heads  (seeming  to  me  then 
replete  with  devout  meaning)  that  gape  and  grin,  in  stone, 
around  the  inside  of  the  Old  Round  Church  (mv  churchl  of 
the  Templars.  '  ' 

I  saw  these  plays  in  the  season  1781-2,  when  I  was  fr^im 
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SIX  to  seven  years  old  Afier  the  intervention  of  six  ot  seven 
other  years,  (for  at  school  all  playgoing  was  inhibited,)  1 
again  entered  the  doors  of  a  theatre.  That  old  Artaxerxes 
evenirig  had  never  done  ringing  in  ray  fancy.  I  expected  the 
lame  feelings  to  come  again  with  the  same  occasion.  But  we 
liifer  from  ourselves  less  at  sixty  and  sixteen,  than  the  latter 
does  from  six.  In  that  interval  what  had  I  not  lost!  At  the 
first  period  I  knew  nothing,  understood  nothing,  discriminated 
nothing,     i  feit  all,  loved  all,  wondered  all — 


I  had  left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was  returned  a  rationalist. 

The  same  things  were  there  materially  ;  but  the  emblem,  the 
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upon  a  new  stock,  the  most  delighttul  of  recreation. 
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DHEAM  CHILDKEN. 


■  Cbildri:n  love  lo  listen  lo  stories  about  their  elders,  »  hen 
tkey  were  children  ;  to  stretch  their  imaginatior^  to  ihe  con- 
ception of  a  traditionary  great  nncle  or  grandam  whojn 
they  never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crepl 
about  me  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  Great-grand 
mother  Field,  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hun- 
dred times  bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived) 
which  had  been  the  scene— so  at  least  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  that  part  of  the  country-^of  the  tragic  incidents 
which  they  had  lately  become  familiar  with  from  the  ballad 
of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Certein  it  is  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was  to  be  seen 
f  !;rly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chiraneypiece  of  the 
great  hail,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts,  till 
a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of 
modern  invention  in  its  etead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here 
Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother's  looks,  loo  tender  to  be 
called  upbraiding. 

Then  I  went  on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good  their 
great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected  by 
everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this  great 
house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  respects 
she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it  too)  committed  lo  het 
by  the  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more  fash- 
ionable mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county  ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great 
house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afterward  came  li>  de- 
cay, and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments 
stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where 
they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were 
to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey, 
and  Slick  them  up  in  Lady  C.'s  tawdry  guih  drawing  room 
Here  John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  That  would  be  foolish 

And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  lo  die,  her  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  ihe 
gentry  too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to 
show  their  respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  l-een 
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such  a  good  and  religious  woman  ;  so  good,  indeed,  that  she 
knew  all  the  Psalter  by  heart — ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Testament  besides.     Here  little  Alice  spread  her  hands. 

Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful  person  their  great- 
grandmother  Field  once  was  ;  and  how  in  her  youth  she' was 
esteemed  the  best  dancer — here  Alice's  little  right  foot  played 
an  involuntary  movement,  till,  upon  my  looking  grave,  it  de- 
sisted— the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  ia  the  county,  till  a 
cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came  and  bowed  her  down 
with  pain  ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or  make 
them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was  so 
good  and  religious. 

Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone 
chamber  of  the  great  lone  house  ;  and  how  she  believed  thai 
an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gli- 
ding up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near  where  she  slept, 
but  she  said  "  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  ;"  and 
how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my 
maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or 
religious  as  she — and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.  Here 
John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  lo  look  courageous. 

Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren, 
having  ns  to  the  great  house  in  the  holydays,  where  I  in  par- 
ticular used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself,  in  gazing  upon 
the  old  busts  of  the  Twelve  Cassars,  that  had  been  emperors 
of  Rome,  till  the  old  m,arble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again, 
or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them ;  how  I  never  could 
be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast 
empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry, 
and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out 
— sometimes  in  the  spacious  oldfashioned  gardens,  which  I 
had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a  solitary 
gardening  man  would  cross  me — and  how  the  nectarines  and 
peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever  offering  lo 
pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now 
and  then — and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about 
among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  firs,  and 
picking  up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were 
good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at — or  in  lying  about  upon  i^ie 
fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me — or 
basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  ripen- 
ing too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful 
warmth — or  in  watching  the*dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the 
fish  pond,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a 
great  sulky  pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water  in  silent 
state,  as  if  it  mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings — 1  had 
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more  pleasure  in  these  busy  idle  diversions  ihar.  in  all  the 
sweet  flavours  of  peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  suuli  like 
coiiiraoii  baits  of  children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back 
upon  the  plate  a  buncli  of  gr^ea,  wliich,  not  unobserve.l  by 
Alice,  he  had  meditated  dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed 
willing  to  relinquish  them  for  the  present  as  irrelevant. 

Tkt-n  in  somewhai  a  more  heightened  tone,  I  told  hoiv, 
tlioKgh  their  great-grandmother  Field  loved  ail  her  grand- 
children, yet  in  an  especial  manner  she  might  be  said  to  love 

iheir  uncie,  John  L -,  because  he  was  so  handsome  and 

spirited  a.  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us ;  and,  instead  of 
moping  about  in  solitary  comers,  like  some  of  us,  he  would 
mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get,  when  but  an 
imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half 
over  the  comity  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters  when 
there  were  any  out — and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house  and 
gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up 
within  their  boundaries— -and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
mans  estate,  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  tc  the  admiration 
of  everybody,  but  of  their  great- grand  mother  Field  most  espe- 
cially; and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I 
was  a  iame-footed  boy — for  ho  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me 
—many  a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain;  and  how 
in  after  life  he  became  lame  footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always 
(I  fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  im- 
patient and  in  pain,  nor  remember  ^sufficiently  how  con- 
siderate he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame  footed  ;  and 
how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead  an  hour,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance 
there  is  between  life  and  death  ;  and  how  I  bore  his  death  as 
I  thought  pretly  well  at  first,  but  afterward  it  haunted  and 
haunted  me  ;  and  though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as 
some  do,  and  as  I  think  he  would  have  dune  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much 
I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I  missed  his 
crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be  quarrelling 
with  him,  (for  we  quarrelled  sometimes,)  rather  than  not  have 
him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him,  as  he  their  poor 
uncle  must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb. 
Ilcre  the  children  fell  a  crying,  and  asked  if  their  little  mourn- 
ing which  they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John,  and  they  looked 
up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell 
them  some  stories  about  their  pretly  dead  mother. 

Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  someifmes. 
tnd  sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the 
fair  Alice  W n ;  and,  as  much  as  children  could  unde; 
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siand,  I  explained  to  them  what  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and 
denial  meant  in  maidens — when  suddenly  turning  to  Alice, 
ihe  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such  a 
reality  of  representment,  that  I  became  in  doubt  which  of 
ihem  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was; 
and  while  I  stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually  grew 
fainter  to  my  view,  receding,  and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at 
last  but  iwo  mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost 
distance,  which,  without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon 
rae  the  effects  of  speech  ;  "  We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee, 
nor  are  we  children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call 
Barlrum  father.  We  are  nothing ;  less  than  nothing ;  and 
dreams.  We  are  only  what  might  have  been,  and  must  wait 
upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we 
have  existence,  and  a  name."  And  immediately  awaking,  I 
found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my  bachelor  armchair,  where 
I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchanged  by 
my  side — but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia)  was  gone  for  ever 


DISTANT  CORRESPONDENTS. 


My  dear.  F. — When  I  think  how  welcome  the  sight  of  a 
letter  from  the  world  where  you  were  born  must  be  to  you  in 
that  strange  one  to  which  you  have  been  transplanted,  I  feel 
some  compunctious  visitings  at  nly  long  silence.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  no  easy  effort  to  set  about  a  correspondence  at  our  dis- 
tance. The  weary  world  of  waters  between  us  oppresses  the 
imagination.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  scrawl  of  mine 
should  ever  stretch  across  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  presujnption  to 
expect  that  one's  thoughts  should  live  so  far.  It  is  like  wri- 
ting for  posterity ;  and  reminds  me  of  one  of  .Mrs.  Rowe's 
superscriptions,  "  Alcander  to  Strephon,  in  the  shades."  Cow. 
ley's  Post  Angel  is  no  more  than  would  be  expedient  in  such 
an  intercourse.  One  drbps  a  package  at  Lombard-street,  and 
in  tjrenty-four  hours  a  friend  in  Cumberland  gets  it  as  fresh 
as  if  it  came  in  ice  It  is  only  like  whispering  through  a  long 
trumpet.  B  suppo  e  a  ube  1  Aw  f  om  the  moon,  with 
yourself  a  one  end  and  /  m  n  a.  he  o  hor ;  it  would  bo 
some  balk  o  I  e  sp  of  on  a  on  f  ou  knew  that  the 
dialogue  e  h  ngod  w  i  h  n  s  ng  heosophisl  would 
U  F 
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lake  two  or  three  revolutiona  of  a  higher  luminary  in  its  pas- 
sage. Yet  for  aught  I  know,  you  may^  be  some  piirasangs 
Higher  than  primitive  idea — Plato's  man — than  we  in  England 
here  have  the  honour  to  reckon  ourselves. 

Epistolary  matter  usually  compriseth  three  topics ;  news, 
Bontiment,  and  puns.  In  the  latter,  I  include  all  non-serious 
subjects ;  or  subjects  serious  in  themselves,  but  treated  after 
my  fashion,  non-seriously.  And  first,  for  news.  In  tliem  the 
most  desirable  circumstance,  1  suppose,  is  that  they  shall  be 
true.  But  what  security  can  I  have  that  what  1  now  send 
you  for  truth,  shall  not  before  you  get  it  unaccountably  turn 
into  a  lie  ?  For  instance,  our  mutual  friend  P.  is  at  this  pres- 
ent writing — my  Now — in  good  health,  and  enjoys  a  fair  share 
of  worldly  reputation.  You  are  glad  to  hear  it.  This  is 
natural  and  friendly.  But  at  this  present  reading — yottrNow 
— he  may  possibly  be  in  the  Bench,  or  going  to  be  hanged, 
which  in  reason  ought  to  abate  something  of  yoar  transport, 
(t.  e.  at  hearing  he  was  well,  &c.,)  or  at  least  considerably  to 
modify  it.  I  am  going  to  the  play  this  evening,  lo  have  a 
laugh,  with  Munden.  You  have  no  theatre,  I  think  you  told 
me,  in  your  land  of  d— d  realities.  You  naturally  lick  your 
lips,  and  envy  me  my  felicity.  Think  but  a  moment,  and  you 
will  correct  the  hateful  emotion.  Why,  it  is  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  you,  and  1833.  This  confusion  of  tenses,  this  grand 
solecism  of  two  presents,  is  in  a  degree  common  to  all  postage. 
But  if  I  sent  you  Word  to  Bath,  or  the  Devises,  that  I  was 
expecting  the  aforesaid  treat  this  evening,  though  at  the  mo- 
ment you  received  the  intelligence  my  full  feast  of  fun  would 
be  over ;  yet  there  would  be  for  a  day  or  two  after,  as  you 
would  well  know,  a  smack,  a  relish  left  upon  my  mental 
palate,  which  would  give  rational  encouragement  for  you  to 
foster  a  portion  at  least  of  the  disagreeable  passion,  which  it 
was  in  part  my  intention  to  produce.  But  ten  months  hence 
your  envy  or  your  sympathy  would  be  as  useless  as  a  passion 
spent  upon  the  dead.  Not  only  does  truth,  in  these  long  in- 
tervals, unessence  herself,  but  (what  is  harder)  one  cannot 
venture  a  crude  fiction  for  the  fear  that  it  may  ripen  into  a 
inith  upon  the  voyage.  What  a  wild  improbable  banter  I  put 
upon  you  some  three  years  since — of  Will  Wetherall  having 
mattied  a  servant  maid !  I  remember  gravely  consulting  you 
how  we  were  to  receive  her — for  Will's  wife  was  in  no  case 
to  be  rejected — and  your  no  less  serious  replication  in  the 
matter ;  how  tenderly  you  advised  an  abstemious  introduction 
of  literary  topics  before  the  lady,  with  a  caution  not  lo  be  ton 
forward  in  bringing  upon  the  carpet  matters  more  within  the 
sphere  of  her  intelligence  ;  yourdeliberale  judgment,  or  rather 
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Wise  suspension  of  sentence,  how  far  jacka,  anJ  spits,  and 
mops  could  with  propriety  be  introduced  as  subjects  ;  whether 
the  conscious  avoiding  of  all  such  matters  in  discourse  would 
not  have  a  worse  look  than  the  taking  of  them  casually  in  our 
way  ;  in  what  manner  we  should  carry  ourselves  to  our  maid 
Becky,  Mrs.  William  Wetheral!  being  by;  whether  we  should 
show  Hiore  delicacy,  and  a  truer  sense  of  respect  for  Will's 
wife,  by  treating  Becky  with  our  customary  chiding  before 
her,  or  by  an  unusual  deferential  civiUty  paid  lo  Becky  as  to  a 
person  of  great  worth,  but  thrown  by  the  caprice  of  fate  into  an 
humble  station.  There  were  difficulties,  I  remember,  on  both 
sides,  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  state  with  the  precision 
of  a  lawyer,  united  to  the  tenderness  of  a,  friend,  I  laughed 
in  ray  sleeve  at  your  solemn  pleadings,  when  lo !  while  I  was 
valuing  myself  upon  this  flam  put  upon  you  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  devil  in  England,  jealous  possibly  of  any  lie  cliil- 
dren  not  his  own,  or  working  after  my  copy,  has  actually  insti- 
gated our  friend  (not  three  days  since)  to  the  commission  of  a 
matrimony,  which  I  had  only  conjured  up  for  your  diversion. 
William  Wetherall  has  married  Mrs.  Cotterel's  maid.  But  to 
take  it  in  its  truest  sense,  you  will  see,  my  dear  F.,  that  news 
from  me  must  become  history  to  you ;  which  I  neither  pro- 
fess to  write,  nor  indeed  care  much  for  reading.  No  person, 
under  a  diviner,  can  with  any  prospectof  veracityconducta 
correspondence  at  such  an  arm's  length.  Two  prophets,  in- 
deed, might  thus  interchange  intelligence  with  effect ;  the 
epoch  of  the  writer  ( Habakkuk)-f ailing  in  with  the  true  present 
time  of  the  receiver  (Daniel) — but  then  we  are  no  prophets. 

Then  as  to  sentiment.  It  fares  little  better  with  that.  This 
«ind  of  dish,  above  all,  requires  to  be  served  up  hot ;  or  sent 
ofT  in  water  plates,  that  your  friend  may  have  it  almost  as 
warm  as  yourself.  If  it  have  timo.to  cool,  it  is  the  most  taste- 
less of  all  cold  meats.  I  have  ofien  smiled  at  a  conceit  of 
the  late  Lord  C.  It  seems  that  travelling  somewhere  about 
Geneva,  he  came  to  some  pretty  green  spot,  or  nook,  where 
a  willow,  or  something,  hung  so  fantastically  and  invitingly 
over  a  stream— was  it  ? — or  a  rock  1 — no  matter — but  the  still 
ness  and  the  repose,  after  a  weary  journey,  'tis  likely,  in  a 
languid  moment  of  his  lordship's  hot  restless  life,  so  took  his 
fancy,  that  he  could  imagine  no  place  so  proper,  in  the  eveni 
of  his  death,  to  lay  his  bones  in.  This  was  all  very  natural 
and  excusable  as  a  sentiment,  and  shows  his  character  in  a 
very  pleasing  light.  But  when  from  a  passing  selitiment  il 
came  to  be  an  act ;  and  when,  by  a  positive  testamentary  dis- 
posal, his  remains  were  actually  carried  all  that  way  from 
England ;  who  was  there,  some  desperate  sentimentalists  ex 
F3 
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cepted,  that  did  not  ask  the  quostion,  Why  could  not  hia  lord 
ship  have  found  a  spot  as  solitary,  a  nook  as  romantic,  a  tree 
as  green  and  pendant,  with  a  stream  as  emblematic  lo  bis 
purpose,  in  Surrey,  in  Dorset,  or  in  Devon  ?  Conceive  the 
sentiment  boarded  up,  freighted,  entered  at  ihe  custom  house, 
('.lartling  the  tidewaitcrs  with  the  novelty,)  hoisted  into  a 
ship.  Conceive  it  pawed  about  and  handled  between  iho 
rude  jests  of  tarpawling  ruffians — a  thing  of  its  delicate  texture 
— the  salt  bilge  wetting  it  till  it  became  as  vapid  as  a  damages 
lustring.  Suppose  It  in  material  danger  (mariners  have  some 
superstition  about  Gentimenls)  of  being  tossed  over  in  a  fresh 
gale  lo  some  propitiatory  shark,  (spirit  of  St.  Gothard,  save 
us  from  a  quietus  so  foreign  to  the  deviser's  purpose  1)  but  it 
has  happily  evaded  a  Jishy  consummation.  Trace  it  then  to 
its  lucky  landing — at  Lyons  shall  we  say?— -I  have  not  the 
map  before  me — jostled  upon  four  men's  shoulders — baiting 
at  this  town — stopping  to  refresh  at  t'other  village — waiting 
a  passport  here  ;  a  license  there  ;  the  sanction  of  the  magis- 
tracy in  this  district ;  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in 
ihat  canton ;  till  at  length  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  tired  out 
arid  jaded,  from  a  brisk  sentiment,  into  a  feature  of  siliy  pride 
or  tawdry  senseless  affectation.  How  few  sentiments,  my 
dear  F.,  1  am  afraid  we  can  set  down,  in  the  sailor's  phrase, 
as  quite  seaworthy. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  agreeable  levities,  which,  though  con- 
temptible in  bulk,  are  the  twinkling  corpuscula  which  should 
irradiate  a  right  friendly  epistie — your  puns  and  small  jests 
I  pp  h  nd  xtremely  circumscribed  in  iheir  sphere  of 
rh  y  f     f    n         p      y  of  be  ng  packed  up 

d  I  y     d  h      w  11  du       o  be  trans- 

d  by  h  d  f  m  h  oom  to  h  n  x  Th  ir  vigour  ia 
h  m  n  of  h  bml  Th  n  n  n  I  their  brief 
n  e  h  n  II  al  a  m  ph  of  h  bystanders : 
hi    las  h    fin      1  n     of  N 1    —  h     m  lior  lutus — 

whose  maternal  recipiency  is  as  necessary  as  the  solpaler  to 
their  equivocal  generation.  A  pun  hath  a  hearty  kind  of  pres- 
ent ear-kissing  smack  with  it ;  you  can  no  more  transmit  it 
in  its  pristine  flavour,  than  you  can  send  a  kiss.  Have  you 
not  tried  in  some  instances  to  palm  off  a  yesterday's  pun  upon 
a  gentleman,  and  has  it  answered  ?  Not  but  it  was  new  to 
his  hearing,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  come  new  from  you.  Il 
did  not  hitch  in.  It  was  like  picking  up  at  a  village  alehouse 
a  two  days'  old  newspaper.  You  have  not  seen  it  before,  but 
you  resent  the  stale  thing  as  an  affront. 

This  sort  of  merchandise  above  all  requires  a  quick  return 
A  pun,anditsrecognitoryiau8h,mu! 
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1  the  brisk  liglitning,  the  other  the  fierce  iliu  idur.  A 
int'a  interval,  and  the  link  k  snapped.  A  pun  is  reflected 
from  a  friend's  face  as  from  a  mirror.  Who  would  consult  hia 
Bweel  visnomy,  if  the  polished  surface  were  two  or  thiee 
minutes  {not  to  speak  of  twelve  months,  my  dear  F.)  in  giving 
back  ite  copy  1 

I  cannot  image  '«:  myself  whereabout  you  are.  When  1 
try  to  fix  it,  Peter  Wilkina's  island  comes  across  me,  Somc- 
tinies  you  seem  to  be  in  the  Hades  of  Thieves.  I  see  Diog- 
enes prying  among  yon  with  his  perpetual  fruitless  lantern. 
What  must  you  be  willing  by  this  time  to  give  for  the  sight 
of  an  honest  man !  You  must  almost  have  forgotten  how  toe 
look.  And  tell  me,  what  your  Sydneyites  do  1  are  thej 
lh"v'ng  all  day  Uiog  ?  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  property 
can  stand  against  such  a  depredation  !  The  kangaroos— 
your  aborigines — do  they  keep  their  ptimiiive  simplicity  un- 
Europe  tainted,  with  those  little  short  fore  puds,  looking  like 
a  lesson  framed  by  nature  to  the  pickpocket!  Marry,  for 
diving  into  fobs  they  are  rather  lamely  provided  il  priori;  but 
if  the  hue  and  cry  were  once  up,  they  would  show  as  fair  a  pair 
of  hind  shifters  as  the  expertest  locomoier  in  the  colony.  We 
hear  the  most  improbable  tales  at  this  distance.  Pray,  is  it 
true  that  the  young  Spartans  among  you  are  born  with  six 
fingers,  which  spoils  their  scanning !  It  must  look  very  odd  ; 
but  use  reconciles.  For  their  scansion,  it  is  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  be  poets,  it  is 
odds  but  they  turn  out,  the  greater  part  of  them,  vile  plagia- 
rists. Is  there  much  difference  to  see,  too,  between  the  son 
of  a  th**f,  and  the  grandson  ?  or  where  does  the  taint  stop  7 
Do  you  bleach  in  three  or  in  four  generations?  I  have  many 
questions  to  put,  but  len  Delphic  voyages  can  be  made  in 
shorter  time  than  it  will  take  to  satisfy  my  scruples.  Do  you 
grow  your  own  hemp  1  What  is  your  staple  trade,  exclusive 
of  the  national  profession,  I  mean!  Your  locksmiths,  I  take 
it,  are  some  of  your  great  capitalists. 

I  am  insensibly  chatting  to  you  as  famiharly  as  when  we 
used  to  exchange  good-morrows  out  of  our  old  contiguous 
windows,  in  pump-famed  Harecourt  in  the  temple.  Why  did 
you  ever  leave  that  quiet  comer  ?  Why  did  I  ? — with  its 
complement  of  four  poor  eims,  from  whose  smoke-died  barks, 
the  theme  of  jesting  niralists,  I  picked  my  first  ladybirds! 
My  heart  is  as  dry  as  that  spring  sometimes  proves  in  a 
thirsty  August,  when  I  revert  lo  the  space  that  is  between  us ; 
a  length  of  passage  enough  to  render  obsolete  the  phrases  of 
onr  English  letters  before  thev  can  reach  you,     Itut  while  1 
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talk,  I  thinit  yoii  liear  me — thoughts  dallying  witb  vain  sur- 


Come  back,  before  I  am  grown  into  a  very  old  man,  so  as 
fod  shall  hardly  know  me.  Come,  before  Bridget  walks  on 
crutches.  Girls  whom  you  left  children  have  become  sage 
matrons,  while  you  are  tarrying  there.     The  bloojning  Miss 

rf r  (you  remember  Sally  W r)  called  upon  us  yes- 

(erdaj",  an  aged  crone.  Folks,  whom  you  knew,  die  off  every 
vear.  Formerly,  I  thought  ihat  death  was  wearing  out — I 
etood  ramparted  about  with  so  many  healthy  friends.  'I'he 
departure  oi  J.  W.,  two  springs  back,  corrected  my  delusion. 
Since  liien  the  old  divorcer  has  been  busy.  If  you  do  not 
make  haste  to  return,  there  will  be  little  left  to  greet  you,  of 
me,  or  mine. 


THE  PKUidE  GF  CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS. 

1  LIKE  to  meet  a  sweep™ understand  me — not  a  g: 
sweeper — old  chimney  sweepers  are  by  no  me 
— but  one  of  those  lender  novices,  blooming  through  their 
first  nigritude,  the  maternal  w-ashings  not  quite  effaced  from 
the  cheek — such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  with  their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like  the 

feep  peep  of  a  young  sparrow  ;  or  iiker  to  the  matin  lark  should 
pronounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipa- 
ting the  sunrise  1 

1  have  a  kindly  yearning  towards  these  din^  specks— poor 
blots — innocent  blacknesses— 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth — these 
almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without  assumption  ; 
and  from  their  little  pulpits,  (the  tops  of  chimneys,)  in  the 
nipping  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach  a  lesson  of  pa- 
tience to  mankind. 

When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  lo  wit- 
ness their  operation  !  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  than  one's  self 
enter,  one  knew  not  by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the 
fauces  Avemi—-lo  pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he  went 
sounding  on  through  so  many  dark  stifling  caverns,  honid 
shades  '  to  shudder  with  the  idea  that  "  now,  surely,  he  must 
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be  lout  for  ever  I" — to  revive  at  bearing  his  feeble  shout  of  dis- 
covered daylight — and  then  (oh  fulness  of  delight)  running 
out  of  doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  tke  sable  phenome- 
non emerge  in  safety,  the  brandished  weapon  of  his  art  vic- 
torious like  some  &ag  vraved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  1 
seem  to  remember  having  been  told,  that  a  bad  sweep  was 
once  left  in  a  stacK  with  his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way  iha 
wina  blew.  It  was  an  awful  spectacle  certainly  !  not  much 
uniike  the  old  stage  direction  in  Macbeth,  where  the  "  Ap- 
parition of  a  child  crowned  with  a  tree  in  his  hand  rises." 

Hp-ader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry  in  thy 
early  rambles,  icia  good  to  give  him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to 
give  him  twopence.  If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the 
proper  troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed  heela 
(no  unusual  accompaniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand  on 
thy  humanity  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester. 

There  is  a  composition,  the  groundwork  of  whii;h  I  have 
understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras.  This 
wood,  boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  in- 
fusion of  milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  be- 
yond the  China  luxury.  I  know  not  how  thy  palt.le  may  rel 
ish  it ;  for  myself,  with  every  deference  to  the  judicious  Mr. 
Read,  who  hath  lime  out  of  mind  kept  open  a  shop  (the  only 
one,  he  avers,  in  London)  for  the  vending  of  this  "  wholesome 
and  pleasant  beverage,"  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street,  as 
thou  approaches!  Bridge-street — Ike  only  Salopian  house — I 
have  never  yet  adventured  to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a 
oasinofhlscomme  d  d     gr  d      ts —  p 

the  olfactories  co  lyhp       gtorahm         mh 

must  infallibly,  wi  1     11  d  y  d    i  Y     I  h 

seen  palates,  othe  d        d  11  gan 

CCS,  sup  it  up  with       d  y 

I  know  not  by  wh     p  1  f  f   h       g  n 

happens,  but  Ih  Iwfdhh  p         n 

surprisingly  gratify  hpl  f       y       ghmy 

sweeper— whetho      h        ly  p        1       (  1  gh  ly 

oleaginous)  do  att  d      I        h    1  1 

which  are  sometim      f      d  (     d  )        dh  h 

roof  of  the  mouth  in  these  uniledged  practitioners  or  whether 
Nature,  sensible  that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of  buter  wood 
in  the  lot  of  these  raw  vict  ms  caused  to  grow  out  of  the 
earth  her  sassafras  for  a  sweet  leniti  e — but  so  it  is  that  no 
possible  taste  or  odour  to  the  seises  of  a  loung  chimnev 
sweeper  can  convey  a  del  cate  eiicUement  comparable  to  this 
mixture.  Being  penniless  ihey  will  yet  hang  their  black 
heads  cer  the  ascending  steam  to  gratify  one  «ensc  if  pn 
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Bible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased  than  ibose  doiin,sii(:  aiiitnals 
— cats — when  they  purr  over  a  ntw  found  aprig  of  valerian, 
Theie  is  something  more  in  these  s>mpaihies  than  philosophy 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Kead  boasleth,  not  « ithout  reason,  that  his 
is  the  only  Salopian  house,  yet  be  it  known  to  thee,  reader — if 
thou  art  one  who  keepesl  what  are  called  good  hours,  thou  arl 
haply  ignorant  of  the  fact — he  hath  a  race  of  industrious  im 
itators,  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the 
y  h      bl  d    d     m 

fhd  wh(  mm)thk  Iglm 

fmlmdgh       p        dhhdhdd  1         g 

lubd  mhpm  lb  Ihdjjl 

unfq        Ij        hmfd  gfhfm 

t       h     1  1    h     p  I         1        m    wh 

m  b  hpddh  y  Imd 

khfi         Ik        If  fmpolgtfh 


dbl  h    1    g        b      kf 

rh         S  I  p—h    p  h    b      m         d    1    g—  1 

dllfh  lygd  wh  p         hmk 

cabbages  by  break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Covent  Gar- 
den's famed  piazzas — the  delight,  and,  oh  I  fear,  too  often  the 
envy  of  the  unpennie'd  sweep.  Him  shouldst  thou  haply 
encounter,  with  liis  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful 
steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee 
but  three  halfpennies)  and  a  slice  of  dehcate  bread  and  but- 
ler (an  added  halfpenny) — so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased 
of  the  overcharged  secretions  from  thy  worse-placed  hospital- 
ities, curl  up  a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin — so  may  the  de- 
sceading  soot  never  taint  thy  cosily  well-ingredienced  soups 
— nor  the  odious  cry,  quick  reaching  from  street  to  street,  u. 
ihe^red  chimney,  invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten  adjacei:' 
parishes,  to  disturb  for  a  casual  scintillation  thy  peace  and 
pocket ! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street  affronts  ;  the 
jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace  ;  the  low-bred  triumph  they 
display  over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking  of  a  gentle- 
man. Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  sweep 
with  something  more  than  forgiveness.  In  the  last  wintei 
'nut  one,  pacing  along  Cheapsiile  with  my  accustomed  pre- 
cipitation when  I  walk  westward,  a  treacherous  slide  brought 
me  upon  my  back  in  an  instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain 
and  shame  enough— yet  outwardly  trying  to  face  it  down,  as 
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if  nothing  had  happened — when  the  roguish  grin  of  one  of 
these  young  wits  encountered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing 
me  out  with  his  dusky  finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman 
(I  suppose  hia  mother)  in  particular,  till  the  tears  for  the  ex- 
quisiteness  of  the  fun  {so  he  thought  it)  worked  themselves 
out  a'-  the  corners  of  his  poor  rod  eyes,  red  from  many  a  pre- 
vious weeping,  and  soot-inflamed,  yet  twinkling  through  all 
with  such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of  descJation,  that  Hogarth — 
iiut  Hogarth  has  got  him  already  (how  couid  lie  miss  him  1) 
in  the  March  to  Finchley,  grinning  at  the  pieman — there  he 
stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  irremoveabie,  as  if  the  jest 
was  to  last  for  ever — with  such  a  maximum  of  glee,  and  min- 
imum of  mischief,  in  his  mirth — for  the  grin  of  a  genuine 
sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in  it — iliat  I  could  have  been 
content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  might  endure  it,  to  have 
remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till  midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness  of  what  are 
called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  Every  pair  of  rosy  lips  {the  ladies 
must  pardon  me)  is  a  casket,  presumably  holding  such  jewels ; 
but,  methinks,  they  should  take  leave  to  "  air"  them  as  fru- 
gally as  possible.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who 
show  me  their  loelh,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I  confess, 
that  from  the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display  (even  to  osten- 
tation) of  those  white  and  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as 
an  agreeable  anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable  piece  of 
foppery.     It  is  as  when 

"  A  eable  clou.l 
Tiinia  forth  her  silver  lining  on  Ihe  niglil," 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct ;  a  badge 
of  better  days  ;  a  hint  of  nobility  r  and  doubtless,  under  the 
obscuring  darkness  and  double  night  of  their  fotJorn  disimise- 
ment,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood  and  gentle  conditions, 
derived  from  lost  ancestry  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The 
premature  apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims  give  but 
too  much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clandestine,  and  almost 
infantile  abductions  ;  the  seeds  of  civility  and  true  courtesy, 
so  often  discernible  in  these  young  grafts,  (not  otherwise  to  be 
accounted  for,)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions ;  many 
noble  Rachels  mourning  for  their  children,  even  in  our  days, 
countenance  the  fact ;  the  tales  of  fairy  spiriting  may  shadow 
a  lamentable  verity,  and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu 
bo  but  a  solitary  instance  of  good  fortune,  out  of  many  irre- 
parable and  hopeless  defilialions. 

In  one  of  the  state  beds  at  Arundel  Casile,  a  few  years 

since — under  a  ducal  canopy — (that  seat  of  the  Howards  is 
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Fin  object  of  curiosity  to  visiters,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which 
the  late  duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur) — encircled  with 
curtains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven 
— folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer  than 
the  lap  where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius— was  discovered  by 
chance,  after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noonday, 
fast  asleep,  a  lost  chimney  sweeper.  The  little  creature, 
having  somehow  confounded  his  passage  among  the  intrica- 
cies of  those  lordly  chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had 
aliglited  upon  this  magnificent  chamber  ;  and  tired  with  his 
tedious  explorations,  was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invite- 
men:  to  repose  which  he  there  saw  exhibited  ;  so,  creeping 
between  the  sheets  very  quietly,  he  laid  his  black  head  upon 
the  pillow,  andiilept  like  a  young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visiters  at  the  castle. 
But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  just  hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at 
work  in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a  poor 
child  of  that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he  migh 
be  visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a  penally  as  he 
would  be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the  sheets  of  a  duke's 
bed,  and  deliberately  to  lay  himself  down  between  them, 
when  the  rug,  or  the  carpet,  presented  an  obvious  couch,  still 
far  above  his  pretensions — is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if 
the  great  po^er  of  nature,  which  I  contend  for, had  not  been 
manifested  within  him,  prompting  to  the  adventure  t  Doubt- 
less this  young  nobleman  (for  such  my  mind  misgives  me  that 
he  must  be)  was  allured  by  some  memory,  not  amounting  to 
full  consciousness  of  his  condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was 
used  to  be  lapped  by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  jnst  such  sheets 
as  he  there  found,  into  which  he  was  now  but  creeping  back 
as  into  his  proper  incunabula  and  resting-place.  By  no  other 
theory,  than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre-existenl  state,  (as  1 
may  call  it,)  can  I  expiain  a  deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed, 
upon  any  other  system,  so  indecorous,  in  this  tender  but  un- 
leasonable  sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White  was  so  impressed  with  ihe 
welief  of  metamorphoses  like  this  frequently  taking  place, 
hat  in  some  sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  thoae 
noor  changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of  chimney 
sweepers,  at  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and 
waiter.  It  was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the 
vearly  return  of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Cards  were 
ssued  a  week  before  to  the  master  sweeps  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  confining  the  invitation  to  their  younger  fry.  Now 
and  then  an  elderly  stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  b* 
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good-iia       dly  w    k  d         b                      bod} 

c  -j/sntry. 

One  uni               w    h        d     d      h        1            p 

his  dusky 

?iuit,  had          d  d  h        11                  p         b      by 

kens  was 

providen     11yd              d                     b           1  m 

y  sweeper, 

(all  is  n             wh    h  i    k         )  w      q         d 

the  pres- 

encewih              al     d                           h       g 

he  wedding 

garment     b            g          1     1      b      le      h 

prevailed. 

The  pla        1.                                          p 

he  pens,  at 

the  north      d       f   h    1                          d 

be  imper- 

rious  t"    1        g        bl     h  bb  b     f   h              y 

but  remote 

enough             b      b                h               p          f 

ry  gaping 

epei^tato               Th    g                 mbl  d   b 

In  those 

little  temp       ,  p    I          h          bl     w        p      d 

h  n apery, 

Bubstanlial,  and  at  every  boarda  comely  hostess 
presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The  nostrils  of 
the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savour.  James  White,  as 
head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first  table  ;  and  myself,  with 
sur  trusty  companion  Bigod,  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other 
iwo.  There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  yon  may  be  sure, 
who  should  get  at  the  first  table — for  Rochester  in  his  mad- 
dest days  could  not  have  done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with 
more  spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some  general  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  honour  the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaug- 
ural ceremony  was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  Dame  Ur- 
sula, (the  fattest  of  the  three,)  &at  stood  frying  and  fretting, 
half  blesBing,  half  cursing  "  the  gentleman,"  and  imprint  upon 
her  chaste  lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  universal  host 
wotdd  set  up  a  shout  that  tore  the  conclave,  while  hundreds 
of  grinning  teeth  startled  the  night  with  their  brightness.  Oh 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sable  younkers  lick  in  the  unctu- 
ous meat,  with  his  more  unctuous  sayings — how  he  would  fit 
the  titbhs  to  the  puny  mouths,  reserving  the  lengthier  links 
for  the  seniors — how  he  would  intercept  a  morsel  even  in  the 
jaws  of  some  young  desperado,  declaring  it  "  must  to  the  pan 
again  lo  be  browned,  for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman's  eat- 
ing"— how  he  would  recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or 
that  piece  of  kissing  crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them 
all  to  have  a  care  of  cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their 
best  patrimony — how  genteelly  he  would  deal  about  the  small 
ale,  as  if  it  were  wine,  naming  the  brewer,  and  protesting,  if 
it  were  not  good,  he  should  lose  their  custom  ;  with  a  special 
recommendation-  to  wipe  the  Up  before  drinking.  Then  we 
had  our  toasts — "  The  King" — The  Cloth" — which,  whether 
they  understood  or  not,  was  equally  diverting  and  flattering  ; 
and  for  a  crowning  sentiment,  which  never  failed,  "  May  the 
Brush  supersede  the  Laurel."     All  these,  and  fifty  other  fan. 
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cics,  which  were  ratlter  feh  than  coniprekended  by  his  gueste 
would  he  utter,  standingupon  tables,  and  prefacing  every  sen 
timent  with  a  "  Gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and 
so,"  which  was  a  prodigious  comfort  to  those  yoimg  orphans ; 
every  now  and  then  stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do 
to  be  squeamish  on  these  occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of 
those  reeking  sausages,  which  pleased  them  mightily,  and  was 
'it  part,  you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 


Jabi;3  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers  have 
long  ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him  half  the  fun  of  the 
world  when  he  died — of  my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients 
look  for  him  among  the  pens  ;  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the 
altered  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  gloiy  of  Smidifield 
departed  for  ever. 


A-  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  DECAY  OF  BEGGARS  IF 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

Tjie  all-sweeping  besom  of  Bocieiarian  reformation — your 
only  modern  Alcides'  club  to  rid  the  lime  of  its  abuses — is 
uplift  with  many-handed  sway  to  extirpate  the  last  fluttering 
tatters  of  the  bugbear  Mendicity  from  the  metropolis.  Scrips, 
wallets,  bags — staves,  dogs,  and  crutches — the  whole  mendi- 
cant frateruity  with  all  their  baggage  are  fast  posting  out  o/ 
Tie  purlieus  of  tliis  eleienth  persecution  From  the  crowded 
crossing,  from  the  corners  of  streets  and  turning  of  alleys, 
the  parting  Genius  of  Beggary  is  '  with  sighing  sent." 

I  do  not  approie  of  this  wholesale  going  to  work,  this  im- 
pertinent cnisado,  or  hfUum  ad  erlermmalioitem,  proclaimed 
against  a  species  Much  good  might  be  sucked  from  these 
beggars 

They  were  the  olJe&l  and  the  honourablest  form  of  pauper- 
ism, rheir  appeals  were  to  our  common  nature ;  less  re- 
volting to  an  ingenuous  mind  than  to  be  a  suppliant  lo  the 
particular  humours  or  caprice  of  any  fellow- creature,  or  set 
of  fellow-creatures,  parochial  or  socielarian.  Theirs  were 
the  only  rates  umnvidious  in  the  lei  •, ,  nngrudged  in  the  as 


There  w  as  a  dignity  springing  from  the  very  depth  of  'l 
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desolatioa  ;  as  to  be  naked  is  to  be  so  much  nearer  to  the  be- 
ing a  man  than  to  go  in  livery. 

The  greatest  spirits  have  felt  this  in  their  reverses  ;  anii 
when  Dionysius  from  king  turned  schoolmaster,  do  we  feel 
anything  towards  him  but  contempt  ?  Could  Vandyke  have 
made  a  picture  of  him,  swaying  a  ferula  for  a  sceptre,  whioli 
would  have  affected  our  minds  with  the  same  heroic  pity,  tlie 
same  compassionate  admiration,  with  which  we  regard  his 
Uelisarius  begging  for  an  obolum?  Would  the  moral  have 
been  more  graceful,  more  pathetic  1 

The  blind  beggar  in  the  legend— the  father  of  pretty  Bessy 
— whose  story  doggerel  rhymes  and  alehouse  signs  cannot  so 
degrade  or  attenuate,  but  that  some  sparks  of  a  lustrous  spirit 
will  shine  through  the  disguisements — tliis  noble  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, {as  indeed  he  was,)  and  memorable  sport  of  fortune,  flee- 
ing from  the  unjust  sentence  of  his  liege  lord,  stripped  of  all, 
and  seated  on  the  flowering  green  of  Sethnal,  with  his  more 
fresh  and  springing  daughter  by  his  side,  illumining  his  rags 
and  his  beggary — would  the  child  and  parent  have  cut  a  better 
figure  doing  the  honours  of  a  counter,  or  expiating  their  fallen 
condition  upon  the  three-foot  eminence  of  some  sempstering 
shop-board  \ 

In  tale  or  history  yout  beggar  is  ever  the  just  aniipode  to 
your  king.  The  poets  and  romancical  writers,  (as  dear  Mar- 
garet Newcastle  would  call  them,)  when  they  would  most 
sharply  and  feelingly  paint  a  reverse  of  fortune,  never  slop 
till  they  have  brought  down  their  hero  in  good  earnest  to  rags 
and  the  wallet.  The  depth  of  the  descenf  illustrates  the 
height  he  falls  from.  There  is  no  medium  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  without  offence.  There  is  no 
breaking  the  fall.  Lear,  thrown  from  his  palace,  must  divest 
him  of  his  garments,  till  he  answer  "  mere  nature ;"  and 
Cresseid,  fallen  from  a  prince's  love,  must  extend  her  pale 
arms,  pale  with  other  whiteness  than  of  beamy,  supplicating 
iazar  alms  with  bell  and  ciapdish. 

The  Lucian  wits  knew  this  very  well ;  and  with  a  con- 
verse policy,  when  they  would  express  scorn  of  greatness 
without  the  pity,  they  show  us  an  Alexander  in  the  shades 
cobbling  shoes,  or  a  Semiramis  getting  up  foul  linen. 

How  would  it  sound  in  song,  that  a  great  monarch  had 
declini.d  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  a  baker!  yet  do 
we  feol  the  imagination  at  all  violated  when  we  read  the 
"  true  ballad,"  where  King  Cophetua  woos  the  beggar  maid  1 

Pauperism,  pauper,  poor  man,  are  expressions  ,if  pity,  bui 
pity  alloyed  with  contempt.     No  one  properly  con 
beggar.     Poverty  is  a  comparative  thing,  and  each  d 
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it  13  mocked  by  its  neighbour  gnce  lis  poor  ronls  and 
coming!,  in-are  soon  summed  up  and  told  Its  pretences  lo 
properly  are  almost  ludicrous  Its  pitiful  -iitempls  to  sa\e 
excite  a  smile  Every  scornful  compan  on  can  weigh  his 
trifle  bigger  purse  against  ii  Poor  man  reproaches  poor  man 
m  the  s.reetb  wiih  impoliuc  mention  of  his  condition,  his  own 
being  a  shade  better,  while  the  rich  pass  by  and  jeer  at  both. 
No  rascally  comparative  insults  a  beggar,  or  thinks  of  weigh- 
ing purses  with  him.  He  is  not  in  the  scale  of  comparison. 
He  is  not  under  the  measure  of  property.  He  confessedly 
hath  none,  any  more  than  a  dog  or  a  sheep.  No  one  twiitelh 
him  with  ostentation  above  his  means.  No  one  accuses  him 
of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with  mock  humility.  None  justle 
with  him  for  tlie  wall,  or  pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No 
wealthy  neighbour  seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his  tenement. 
No  man  sues  him.  No  man  goes  to  law  with  him.  If  I  were 
not  the  independent  gentleman  that  I  am,  rather  than  1  would 
be  a  retainer  to  the  great,  a  led  captain,  or  a  poor  relation,  1 
would  choose,  out  of  the  delicacy  and  true  greatness  of  my 
mind,  lo  be  a  beggar. 

Rags,  which  ate  the  reproach  of  poverty,  are  the  beggar's 
robes,  and  graceful  insignia  of  his  profession,  his  tenure,  his 
full  dress,  the  suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to  show  himself 
in  public,  lie  is  never  out  of  the  fashion,  or  lirapeth  awk- 
wardly behind  it.  He  is  not  required  to  put  on  court  mourn- 
ing. Ho  wearelh  all  colours,  fearing  none.  His  costume 
hath  undergone  less  change  than  the  Quaker's.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  universe  who  is  not  obliged  to  study  appear- 
ances. The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world  concern  him  no 
longer.  He  alone  continueth  in  one  stay.  The  price  of  stock 
or  land  affecteth  him  not.  The  fluctuations  of  agricultural  oi 
commercial  prosperity  touch  him  not,  or  at  worst  but  change 
his  customers.  He  is  not  B.Kpected  lo  become  bail  or  surety 
for  any  one.  No  man  trouhieth  him  with  questioning  his  re- 
ligion or  politics.     He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the  universe. 

The  mendicants  of  this  great  city  were  so  many  of  hei 
sights,  her  lions.  1  can  no  more  spare  them  than  I  could  the 
cries  of  London.  No  corner  of  a  street  is  complete  withcmt 
them.  They  are  as  indispensable  as  the  ballad-singer ;  and 
in  their  picturesque  attire  as  ornamental  as  the  signs  of  old 
London.  They  were  the  standing  morals,  emblems,  memen- 
toes, dial-mottoes,  the  spittal  sermons,  the  books  for  children, 
the  salutary  checks  and  pauses  to  the  high  and  rushing  tide  ol 
greasy  citizenry — 

"  Look 

Cljion  that  poor  and  btokcn  bankiupt  thera" 
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Above  all,  those  old  blind  Tobits  that  used  to  line  the  wall  of 
Lincoln's-Inn  Garden,  before  modern  fastidiousness  had  ex- 
pelled them,  casting  up  their  ruined  orbs  to  catch  a  ray  of  pity, 
and  {if  possible)  of  light,  with  their  faithful  dog-guide  at  their 
feet — whither  are  they  fled  1  or  into  what  comers,  blind  as 
themselves,  have  they  been  driven,  out  of  the  wholesome  air 
and  sun-warmth  ?  immersed  between  four  walla,  in  what  with- 
ering poor-house  do  they  endure  the  penalty  of  double  dark- 
ness, where  the  chink  of  the  dropped  halfpenny  no  more  con 
soles  their  forlorn  bereavement,  far  from  the  sound  of  the 
cheerful  and  hope-stirring  tread  of  the  passenger  I  Where 
hang  their  useless  staves  1  and  who  will  farm  their  dogs  1 

Have  the  overseers  of  St.  L caused  them  to  be  shot  ?  or 

were  they  tied  up  in  sacks,  and  dropped  into  the  Thames,  at 

the  suggestion  of  B ,  the  mild  Rector  of 1 

Well  fare  the  soul  of  unfastidious  Vincent  Bourne,  most 
classical,  and  at  the  same  time  most  English,  of  the  Latinists ! 
who  has  treatedof  this  human  and  quadrupedal  alliance,  this 
dog  and  man  friendship,  in  the  sweetest  of  his  poems,  the 
Epilaphium  in  Canem,  or  Dog's  Epitaph.  Reader,  peruse  it ; 
and  say,  if  customary  sights,  which  could  call  up  such  gentle 
poelry  as  this,  were  of  a  nature  to  do  more  harm  or  good  to 
the  mors)  sense  of  the  passengers  through  the  daily  thorough 
fares  of-  vast  and  busy  metropolis 

PflUpetis  hie  Iri  requiesco  Lyciscus,  herilis, 
Duni  Tixi,  tulela  vigiL  columenque  aenecta, 
DuiCKCofidus;  nee,  meducente,  solebat, 
Prffitenw  hinc  atqus  hinc  bacolo,  per  iaiqua  locorum 
Incertam  eiplorare  viam ;  sed  fila  secutua, 
(Jus  dubios  regerenc  passus,  testigia  tuta 
Fiiit  inoffenso  gresau  ;  gelidumqiie  sedile 
In  nudo  nactua  saio,  qna  prffltBreunlium 
Unda  frequens  confluiii,  ibi  mieeriaque  tenebraa 
Lamentia,  noctemque  oculis  ploravil  obortam. 
Plmavil  nee  frUBtrs ;  obolum  dedil  alter  et  alter, 
Queis  corda  et  menteni  iadlderat  natura  benignam. 

VpI  mediia  vigil  in  aoninis  ;  ad  heriliajuasa 
AureequB  atque  animum  airectus,  aeii  ftuatula  amicS 
Porreiit  sodasque  dapes,  seu  longa  diei 
Tiedia  perpessus,  reditum  Bub  nocte  parabat. 
Hi  mores  h^c  vita  fuit,  dum  fata  smebant, 
Dum  neqnelanguebam  mortis,  BBC  inerte  eenectfl; 
QUK  tandem  obrepsit,  veterique  satellite  CKtum 
Orbavil  dominum :  priaci  aed  gratia  facli 
Ne  tola  intereat,  longos  deleta  per  annos, 
Eiiguum  hunc  Irus  tumulum  de  cespile  fecit, 
Etsi  inopais,  non  ingrat»  munuscula  deKtrs ; 
Carmine  signatitjiue  brevi,  dominumque  caiiemque 
Quod  mamoret  tidumque  canam  dominumque  benigdum, 

"  Poor  Irus'  faithfiil  wolf-dog  hero  I  lie, 
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His  guide  and  guard ;  nor,  while  my  service  lasted. 

Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff,  wilii  whicli 

He  now  goea  picking  out  his  path  in  fear 

Over  the  highways  and  crossiogs ;  but  would  plant. 

Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  siting, 

A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had  reaeli'd 

His  poor  seat  on  some  elone,  nigh  where  the  tide 

Of  passen-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd  : 

To  whom  with  loud  and  paaeionale  laments 

Prom  inom  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  waii'd. 

Nor  wait'd  to  all  in  vait. ;  some  here  and  there, 

The  well-disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave 

I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequLous  slept ; 

Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 

Prick'd  up  at  his  least  motion  ;  to  receive 

At  hia  kind  hand  mycustomary  crumbs. 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps  ; 

Or  when  night  wam'd  us  homeward,  tired  and  spent 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  mv  manners,  this  my  way  of  life, 
Till  age  and  slow  disease  me  overtook, 
And  sever'd  from  my  sightless  master's  side, 
But  lest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  die, 

This  slender  tumb  of  turi  hath  Iras  reared, 
Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 
And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest. 
In  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 
The  virlncs  of  the  tieggar  and  his  dog." 

These  dim  eyes  have  in  vain  explored  for  some  moniljs  pas 
a  well-known  figure,  or  part  of  the  figure,  of  a  man  who  used 
to  glide  his  cotnely  upper  half  over  ihe  pavements  of  London, 
wheeling  along  with  most  ingenious  celerity  upon  a  machine 
of  wood,  a  spectacle  to  natives,  to  foreigners,  and  to  children. 
He  was  of  a  robust  make,  with  a  florid,  sailor-like  complexion, 
and  his  head  was  bare  to  the  storm  and  sunshine.  He  was  a 
natural  curiosity,  a  speculation  to  the  scientific,  a  prodigy  to 
the  simple.  The  infant  would  stare  at  the  mighty  man  brought 
down  to  hia  own  level.  The  common  cripple  wop'.d  despise 
his  own  pusillanimity,  viewing  the  hale  sloutness  and  hearty 
heart  of  this  half-limbed  giant.  Few  but  must  have  noticed 
liim  ;  for  the  accident  which  brought  him  low  took  place  du- 
ring the  riots  of  1780,  and  he  has  been  a  groundling  so  long. 
He  seemed  earthborn,  an  Anta;us,  and  to  suck  in  fresh  vig- 
our from  the  soil  which  he  neighboured.  He  was  a  graiid 
fragment ;  as  good  as  an  Elgin  marble.  The  nature  wliich 
should  have  recruited  his  reft  legs  and  thighs  was  not  lost, 
but  only  retired  into  his  upper  parts,  and  he  was  half  a  Her- 
cules. I  heard  a  tremendous  voice  thundering  and  growling, 
as  before  an  earthquake,  and  casting  down  my  eyes,  it  was 
this  mandrake  reviling  a  steed  that  had  started  at  hia  porten- 
tous appearance.  Ho  seemed  to  want  but  his  just  stature  to 
tiave  rent  ihe  offending  quadruped  in  shivers.     He  was  as  the 
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man-part  of  a  centaur,  from  which  the  horse-half  had  heen 
cloven  in  some  dire  Lapilhan  controversy.  He  moved  on,  as 
if  he  could  have  made  shift  with  yet  half  of  the  body-portion 
which  was  left  him.  The  os  sublime  was  not  wanting ;  and 
no  threw  out  yet  a  jolly  countenance  upon  the  heavens. 
Forty-and-two  years  had  lie  driven  this  out-of-door  trade,  and 
now  that  his  hair  is  grizzled  in  the  service,  but  his  good  spirits 
no  way  impaired,  because  he  is  not  content  to  exchange  his 
free-air  and  exercise  for  the  restraints  of  a  poot-house,  li6  is 
expiating  his  contumacy  in  one  of  those  houses  (ironically 
christened)  of  correction. 

Was  a  daily  spectacle  like  this  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance, 
which  called  for  legal  interference  to  remove  t  or  not  rather  a 
salutary  and  a  touching  object  to  the  passers-by  in  a  great 
city  I  Among  her  shows,  her  museums,  and  supplies  for  ever- 
gaping  curiosity,  (and  what  else  but  an  accumulation  of  sights 
— endless  sights — is  a  great  city  ;  or  for  what  else  ia  it  desira- 
ble?) was  there  not  room  for  one  lusus  (not  naiuriE,  indeed, 
but)  aceidentium  ?  What  if,  in  forly-and-two  years'  going 
about,  the  man  had  scraped  together  enough  to  give  a  portion 
to  his  child  (as  the  rumour  ran)  of  a  few  hundreds— whom 
had  he  injured  t  whom  had  he  imposed  upon  t  The  contrib- 
utors had  enjoyed  their  sighl  for  their  pennies.  What  if,  after 
being  exposed  all  day  to  the  heats,  the  rains,  and  the  frosts  of 
heiiven — shuffling  his  ungainly  trunk  along  in  an  elaborate  and 
painful  motion — he  was  enabled  to  retire  at  night  to  enjoy  him- 
self at  a  club  of  his  fellow-cripples  over  a  dish  of  hot  meat 
and  vegetables,  as  the  charge  was  gravely  brought  against  him 
by  a  clergyman  deposing  before  a  house  of  commons'  commit- 
tee— was  this,  or  was  his  truly  paternal  consideration,  which 
(if  a  fact)  deserved  a  statue  rather  than  a  whipping-post,  and 
is  inconsistent  at  least  with  the  exaggeration  of  nocturnal  or- 
gies which  he  has  been  slandered  with — a  reason  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  his  chosen,  harmless,  nay,  edifying  way 
of  life,  and  be  committed  in  hoary  age  for  a  sturdy  vaga 
bond^ 

There  was  a  Yorick  once,  whom  it  would  not  have  shamed 
to  have  sat  down  at  the  cripples'  feast,  and  to  have  thrown  in 
his  benediction,  ay,  and  his  mite  too,  for  a  companionable 
symbol,     "  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  breed." 

Half  of  these  stories  about  the  prodigious  fortunes  made  by 
begging  are  (I  verily  believe)  misers'  calumnies.  One  was 
much  talked  of  in  the  public  papers  some  time  since,  and  the 
usual  charitable  inferences  deduced.  A  clerk  in  the  bank 
was  surprised  with  the  announcement  of  a  five  hundred  pound 
legacy  left  him  by  a  person  whose  name  he  was  a  stranaei  to 
12* 
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It  seems  lliat  in  hia  daily  morning  walks  from  Peckham,  (ot 
some  village  thereabouts,)  where  he  lived,  to  his  office,  it  had 
been  his  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  drop  his  half- 
penny duly  into  the  hat  of  some  blind  Bartimeiis,  that  sat  beg- 
ging alms  by  the  wayside  in  the  borough.  The  good  old  beg- 
gar recognised  his  daily  benefactor  by  the  voice  only ;  and, 
when  ho  died,  left  all  the  amassingsof  hisalms  (tbat  had  been 
half  a  century,  perhaps,  in  the  accumulating)  to  his  old  bank 
friend.  Was  this  a  story  to  purse  up  people's  hearts  and  pen- 
nies against  giving  an  alms  to  the  blind  1  or  not  rather  a  beau- 
tiful moral  of  well-directed  charity  on  the  one  part,  and  noble 
gratitude  on  the  other? 

I  sometimes  wish  1  had  been  that  bank  clerk 

I  seem  to  remember  a  poor  old  grateful  kmd  of  creature 
blinking,  and  looking  up  with  his  no  eves  in  the  sun — 

Is  it  possible  I  could  have  steeled  mv  purse  against  him  ' 

Perhaps  I  had  no  small  change 

Reader,  do  not  be  frightened  at  the  hard  words  imposition 
imposture — give,  and  ask  no  quattons  Cost  thy  bread  npon 
the  waters.  Some  have  unawares  (like  this  bank  clerk)  en 
tertained  angels. 

Shut  not  thy  purse-strings  always  aga  nst  pa  nted  distress 
Act  a  charity  sometimes.  When  a  poor  creature  (outwirdly 
and  visibly  sucb)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay  to  inquire 
whether  the  "  seven  small  children,"  in  whose  name  he  im- 
plores thy  assistance,  have  a  veritable  existence.  Kake  not 
into  the  bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a  halfpenny.  It 
is  good  to  believe  him.  If  he  be  not  all  that  he  pretendeth, 
give,  and  under  a  personate  father  oi  a  family,  think  (if  thou 
pleasest)  that  thou  hast  relieved  an  indigent  bachelor.  When 
they  come  with  their  counterfeit  looks  and  mumping  tones, 
think  them  players.  Yoti  pay  yonr  money  to  see  a  comedian 
feign  these  things,  which,  concerning  these  poor  people,  thou 
canst  not  certainly  tell  whether  ihey  are  feigned  or  nit 


A  DISSERT.VJ'ION  UPON  ROAST  PiG- 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first 
seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  orbiting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day. 
This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  hy  their  great  Confu- 
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ecus,  in  llie  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Miilatioi  s,  where 
he  designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho  fang,  fit- 
erally  the  cook's  holy  day. 

The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or 
luther  broiling,  (which  1  take  to  be  the  elder  brother,)  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  'J'he  swine- 
herd, Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as 
his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage 
in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who, 
being  fond  of  playing  with  lire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  com- 
monly are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw, 
which,  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every 
part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  To- 
gether with  the  cottage,  {a  sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a 
building,  yo«  may  think  it,)  what  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in 
number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
all  over  the  East  from  tlie  remotest  periods  we  read  of.  Bo-bo 
was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the 
labour  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his 
father,  and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  oi 
one  of  those  imtimely  sufferers,  an  odour  assailed  his  nostrils 
unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.  What 
could  it  proceed  from  1 — not  from  the  burnt  cottage — he  had 
smelt  that  smell  before — indeed,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the 
negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did 
it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  pre- 
monitory moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether 
lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped  down  lo 
feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt 
his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in  his  booby 
fashioi)  to  his  month.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched 
skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had 
known  it)  he  tasted — crackling  !  Again  he  fett  and  fumbled 
at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked 
his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length  broke 
into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so, 
and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious  ;  and,  surrendering  him- 
self up  to  the  new-born  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was 
'■T'lmroing  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  hi« 
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sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  i-etribuKir> 
cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
the  young  rogue's  shoulders,  as  ibick  as  hail-atones,  which 
Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The 
tickling  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower  regions, 
had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he  might 
feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on,  but 
he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig  till  he  had  fairly  made  an 
end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situa- 
tion, something  like  the  following  dialogue  ensued. 

"  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  vou  got  there  devouring  ? 
J  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses 
with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must 
be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what — what  have  you  got  there, 
I  say  V 

"  Oh,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice 
the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-li  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  sou, 
and  he  cursed  himself,  that  ever  he  should  begot  a  son  that 
should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Uo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morn- 
ing, soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and,  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  ihe  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still 
shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste — 
oh  Lord," — with  such-hke  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming 
ail  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death 
for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorch- 
ing his  fingers,  as  it  had  done  bis  son's,  and  applying  the 
same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavour, 
which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence  proved 
not  altogether  displeasing  to  him  In  conclusion  (for  the 
manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious  )  both  father  and  son  fairly 
sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  oft  till  ihey  had  de- 
spatched all  that  remained  of  the  litter 

Bo  bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape. 
for  the  neighbours  would  cerfainlj  have  sloned  them  for  a 
couple  ot  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving 
upon  the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  thein.  Neverthe- 
less, strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti's 
cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  No- 
thing but  fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some  woidd  break 
out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the 
sow  farrowed,  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze  ; 
Rnd  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  ihe  more  remarkable,  instead 
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ol  chastising  his  son,  seemed  lo  grow  more  indulgent  to  him 
than  ever.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery 
discovered,  and  father  and  son  summoned  to  lake  their  trial 
at  Peking;  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was 
given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged 
that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprila  stood  accused, 
might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  ail 
handled  it,  and  burning  their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father 
had  done  before  ihem,  and  nature  prompting  lo  each  of  them 
the  same  remedy,  against  the  face  of  ail  the  facts,  and  the 
clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever  given — lo  the  surprisb 
of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  ail 
present — without  leaving  the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consul- 
tation whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simuhaneous  verdict  of  Not 
Ouilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  al  the  manl 
fest  iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and,  when  ihe  court  was  dis- 
missed, went  privately,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town- 
house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  look  wing,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction. 
Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district. 
Theensurance-ofRces  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built 
slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the 
very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to 
the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till, 
in  process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our 
Locke,  who  made  a  discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  {burnt  as  they  called 
it)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress 
it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting 
by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget 
in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the 
manuscript,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvi- 
ous arts,  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dan- 
gerous an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in 
these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any  culinary  object, 
that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  roast  pio. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most -delicate — prineeps  absoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers — things  between  pig 
and  pork — those  hobbydehoys — but  a  young  and  tender  suck- 
ling— under  a  moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty — with  no 
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original  speck  of  the  amor  immundittce,  the  liereditary  failing 
of  the  first  parent  yet  manifest— his  voice  as  yet  not  broken 
but  something  between  a  childish  treble  and  a  grumble — the 
mild  foceriinner,  or  praludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  he  roasted.  1  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors 
ate  them  seethed,  or  boikd — but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  ex 
lerior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  ol 
the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crackling 
as  it  is  well  called — the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share 
of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle 
resistance — with  the  adhesive  oleaginous — oh  call  it  not  fai 
— but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growina;  up  to  it— -the  tender 
blossoming  of  fat — fat  cropped  in  the  bud— taken  in  the  shooi 
— in  the  first  innocence — the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
chiid-pig'a  yet  pure  food — the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of 
Miimal  manna— or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so)  so 
blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make 
but  one  ambrosial  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  doing — it  seemeth  rather  a  refresh- 
ing warmth,  than  a  scorching  beat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to 
How  equably  he  twtrleth  round  the  string  I  Now  he  is  jusl 
done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  lender  age,  he 
hath  wept  out  his  prelty  eyes — radiant  jellies— shooting  stars 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth ! 
— wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood  ? 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  ob- 
stinate, disagreeable  animal — wallowing  in  all  manner  of 
s  happily  snatched 


filthy  conv. 

ersalion — from  these  sins  he  i; 

away — 

■'  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fa 
Death  came  with  timely  care"— 

his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stom 
ach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon— no  coal-heaver  bolleth 
him  in  reeking  sausages — he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the 
grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure — and  for  such  a  tomb 
might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pineapple  is  great.  She  is 
indeed  almost  too  transcendent — a  dehght,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so 
like  to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  person  would 
do  well  to  pause— too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth 
and  excoriatelh  the  lips  that  approach  her — -like  lovers'  kisses, 
she  biteth — she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the 
fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish— but  she  sioppeih  at  the 
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palate— she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite — and  tlie  coarsest 
hunger  might  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton-chop. 

Pig~-let  me  speak  his  praise — is  no  less  provocative  of  the 
appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  tlie  criiicalness  of  the  cen- 
sorious palate.  The  stiong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  the 
weakling  refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  lo  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues 
and  vices,  inexpUcably  iirtertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unravelled 
without  hazard,  he  is — good  throughout.  No  part  of  hint  is 
better  or  worse  iban  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little 
means  extend,  ali  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets. 
He  is  all  neighbours'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  a 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few 
aa  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  propel 
satiiifactioDS,  as  in  mine  own,  "  Presents,"  1  often  say,  "  en- 
dear absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn- 
door chickens,  (those  "  lame  viljatic  fowl,")  capons,  plovers 
brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive 
them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of 
my  friend.  But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would 
not,  like  Lear,  "  give  everything;"  I  make  my  stand  upor 
pig.  Methinkg  it  is  an  ingratitude  W  the  Giver  of  all  good 
flavours  to  extra-domiciliate,  or  send  out  of  the  house,  slight- 
ingly, (under  pretext  of  friendship,  or  I  know  not  what,)  a 
blessing  so  particularly  adapted,  predestined,  1  may  say,  lo  my 
individual  palate — it  argues  an  insensibiliiy. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school 
My  good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a 
holyday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat  or  some  nice  thing  into 
my  pocjfret,  had  dismissedmeoneeveningwithasmoking  plum- 
cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over 
London  bridge)  a  gray-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  1  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self-denial, 
andthe  very  coxcombry  of  charily,  schoolboy-like,  I  made  him 
a  present  of— -the  whole  cake  !  1  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed 
op  as  s  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  sell- 

B  ;  but  before  I  had  got  lo  the  end  of  the  bridge 

my  b  feelings  retutned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking 

ho  g  efu!  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her 
g     d  g       way  to  a  stranger  thai  I  had  never  seen  before, 

d  w       might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew ;   and  then  I 

h     gh         the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking 

—      ivself,  and  not  another — wouJd  eat  her  nice  cako 
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— and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next  time  J  gaw  her— 
how  naughty  I  wag  to  part  with  lier  preity  present— and  the 
odour  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection, 
and  the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  1  had  taken  in  seeing  hot 
make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oren,  and  how  dis- 
apjwinted  sho  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in 
my  mouth  at  last— and  I  blamed  ray  impertinent  spirit  of 
almsgivmg,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and 
above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  agaio  of  that  insid 
lous,  good-for-nothing,  old,  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing 
these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipped  to  death  wiiii 
somethmg  of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  cus- 
tom. The  ago  of.  discipline  is  gono  by,  or  it  would  be  curi- 
ous 10  inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what  efiec 
this  process  might  have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a 
substance,  naturally  so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young 
pigs.  It  looks  like  refining  a  violet.  Yet  wo  should  be  cau- 
tious, while  we  condemn  ihe  inhumanity,  how  we  censure 
the  wisdom  of  the  practice.     It  might  impart  a  gusto. 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  stu- 
dents when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  "  Whether,  supposing 
that  the  Savour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping 
<j>eT  flagellationem  extremam)  superadded  a  pleasure  upon 
the  palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suifering 
we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that 
method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death  V  I  forget  the  decision. 
His  sauce  should  be  considered.  .  Decidedly,  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild 
sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  yon,  the  whole 
onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  lo  your  pjlaie,  sleep 
them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  the  plantations  of  the  rank 
and  guilty  garlic:  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them 
Blronger  than  they  are— but  considur,  he  is  s  weakling— a 
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A  BACHELOR'S  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  BEHA- 
VIOUR OF  MARRIED  PEOPLE. 

As  a  single  man,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  my  time  ir 
.loling  down  the  infirmities  of  married  people,  to  console  my- 
self for  those  superior  pleasures  which  they  tell  me  I  have 
lost  by  remaining  as  I  am, 

I  cannot  say  that  the  quarrels  of  men  and  their  wives  ever 
made  any  great  impression  upon  me,  or  had  much  tendency 
to  strengthen  me  in  those  anti-social  resolutions,  which  I  took 
up  long  ago  upon  more  substantial  considerations.  What 
oftenest  offends  me  at  the  houses  of  married  persons  where  I 
visit,  IS  an  error  of  quite  a  difiercnt  description ;  it  is  that 
ihey  are  too  loving. 

Not  too  loving  neither:  that  does  not  explain  my  meaning. 
Besides,  why  should  that  offend  me?  The  very  act  of  sep- 
arating themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  have  the 
fuller  enjoyment  of  each  other's  eocielv,  implies  that  they 
prefer  one  another  to  all  the  world. 

But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  ihey  carry  this  preference 
80  undisguisedly,  they  perk  it  up  in  the  faces  of  us  single 
people  so  shamelessly,  you  cannot  be  in  their  company  a  mo- 
ment without  being  made  to  feel,  by  some  indirect  hint  or 
open  avowal,  that  you  are  not  the  object  of  this  preferenco. 
Now  there  are  some  things  which  give  no  offence,  while  im- 
plied or  taken  for  granted  merely ;  but,  expressed,  there  is 
much  offence  in  them.  If  a  man  were  to  accost  the  first 
horaely-feaiured  or  plain-dressed  young  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  toll  her  blimily  that  she  was  not  handsome 
or  rich  enough  for  him,  and  he  could  not  marry  her,  he  would 
deserve  to  be  kicked  for  his  ill  manners  ;  yet  no  less  ts  im- 
plied in  the  fact,  that,  having  access  and  opportunity  of  putting 
the  question  to  her,  he  has  never  yet  thou<{ht  fit  to  do  it.  The 
young  woman  understands  this  as  cleariy  as  if  it  were  put 
into  words  ;  but  no  reasonable  young  woman  would  fhink  of 
making  this  the  ground  of  a  quarrel.  Just  as  little  right  have 
a  married  couple  to  tell  me  by  speeches,  an  1  looks  that  are 
scarce  less  plain  than  speeches,  that  1  am  nut  the  happy  man 
—the  lady's  choice.  It  is  enough  that  I  know  I  am  iLOt :  I 
do  not  want  this  perpetual  reminding. 

The  display  of  superior  knowledge  or  riches  may  be  made 
•ufficienlly  mortifying  ;  but  these  admit  of  a  paliiativc.  The 
13  G 
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knowledge  which  is  brought  out  to  insult  me,  may  acciden- 
tally improve  me  ;  and  in  the  rich  man's  houses  and  pictures, 
his  parks  and  gardens,  I  have  a  temporary  usufruct  at  least. 
ISut  the  i^splay  of  married  happiness  has  none  of  these  pal- 
liatives ;  it  is  throughout  pure,  unrecompensed,  nnquahfied 

Marriage  by  its  best  utle  is  a  monopoly,  and  not  of  the. 
least  invidious  sort.  It  is  the  cunning  of  most  possessors  of 
any  exclusive  privilege  to  keep  their  advantage  as  much  out 
of  sight  as  possible,  that  their  less-favoured  neighbours,  see- 
ing little  of  the  benefit,  may  the  less  be  disposed  to  question 
the  right.  But  these  married  monopolists  thrust  the  most  ob- 
noxious part  of  their  patent  into  our  faces. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  distasteful  than  that  entire  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the  countenances  of  a 
new-married  couple — in  that  of  the  lady  particularly ;  it  telis 
you,  that  her  lot  is  disposed  of  in  this  world ;  that  you  can 
have  no  hopes  of  her.  It  is  true,  I  have  none  ;  nor  wishes 
either  perhaps  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  truths  which  ought, 
as  I  said  before,  to  be  taken  for  granted,  not  expressed. 

The  excessive  airs  which  those  people  give  themselves, 
founded  on  the  ignorance  of  us  unmarried  people,  would  be 
more  offensive  if  they  were  less  irrational.-  We  will  allow 
them  to  understand  the  mysteries  belonging  to  their  own  craft 
betlet  than  we  who  have  not  had  the  happiness  lo  be  made 
free  of  the  company ;  but  their  arrogance  is  not  content  within 
these  limits.  If  a  single  person  presume  to  offer  his  opinion 
in  their  presence,  though  upon  the  most  indifferent  subject, 
he  is  immediately  silenced  as  an  incompetent  person.  Nay, 
a  young  married  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  the  best  of 
the  jest  was,  had  not  changed  her  condition  above  a  foijiight 
before,  in  a  question  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  her,  respecting  the  properest  mode  of  breeding  oysters 
for  the  London  market,  had  the  assurance  to  ask  with  a 
sneer  how  such  an  old  bachelor  as  I  could  pretend  lo  know 
anything  about  such  matters. 

But  what  I  have  spoken  of  hitherto  is  nothing  to  the  airs 
which  these  creatures  give  themselves  when  they  come,  as 
they  generally  do,  to  have  children.  Wlien  I  consider  how 
little  of  a  rarity  children  are— that  every  street  and  blind  al- 
ley swarms  with  them — that  the  poorest  people  commonly 
have  them  in  most  abundance — that  there  are  few  marriages 
that  are  not  blessed  with  at  least  one  of  these  bargains — how 
often  ihey  turn  out  ill,  and  defeat  the  fond  hopes  of  their  pa- 
rents, taking  lo  vicious  courses,  which  end  in  poverty,  dis- 
grace, the  gallows,  &c.,  I  cannot  for  my  li^e  tell  what  cause 
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for  pride  there  can  possibly  be  in  having  them.  If  they  were 
yomig  phenixes,  indeed  that  were  born  but  one  in  a  year. 
there  might  be  a  pretext      But  when  they  are  so  cOinmon — 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  insolent  merit  which  they  assui<ie 
with  their  husbands  on  these  occasions.  Let  them  iook  to 
that.  But  why  toe,  who  are  not  iheir  natural-born  subjects, 
should  be  expected  to  bring  our  spices,  mytrh,  and  incense — 
our  tribute  and  homage  of  admiration — I  do  not  see. 

"  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  even  so  arc 
the  young  children :"  so  says  the  excellent  office  in  our 
Prayer-book  appointed  for  the  churching  of  women.  "  Hap- 
py is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  :"  so  say  1 ; 
but  then  don't  let  him  discharge  his  quiver  upon  us  that  are 
weaponless  ;  let  them  be  arrows,  but  not  to  gall  and  stick 
us.  I  have  generally  observed  that  these  arrows  are  double- 
headed  ;  they  have  two  forks,  to  be  sure  to  hit  with  one  or 
the  other.  As,  for  instance,  where  you  come  into  a  house 
which  is  full  of  children,  if  you  happen  to  take  no  notice  of 
them  (you  are  thinking  of  something  else,  perhaps,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  innocent  caresses)  you  are  set  down  as 
untractable,  morose,  a  hater  of  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  find  them  more  than  usually  engaging — if  you  are  taken 
with  ibeir  pretty  manners,  and  set  about  in  earnest  to  romp 
and  play  with  them,  some  pretext  or  other  is  sure  to  be  found 
for  sending  them  out  of  the  room ;  they  are  loo  noisy  or 

boisterous,  or  Mr. does  not  like  children.     With  one  or 

other  of  these  forks  the  arrow  is  sure  to  hit  you. 

I  could  forgive  their  jealousy,  and  dispense  with  toymg 
with  their  brats,  if  it  gives  them  any  pain  ;  but  I  think  it  un- 
.-easonable  to  be  called  upon  to  love  them,  where  I  see  no  oc- 
casion— to  love  a  whole  family,  perhaps  eight,  nine,  or  ten, 
indiscriminately — to  love  all  the  pretty  dears,  because  chil 
dren  are  so  engaging. 

I  know  there  is  a  proverb,  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog  ,"  thrii 
is  not  always  so  very  practicable,  particularly  if  the  (Iot  be 
set  upon  you  to  tease  you  or  snap  at  you  in  sport.  But  a  dog 
ot  a  lesser  thing — any  inanimate  substance,  as  a  keepsake,  s 
watch,  or  a  ring,  a  tree,  or  the  place  where  we  last  parted  when 
my  friend  went  away  upon  a  long  absence,  I  can  make  shift  tc 
love,  because  I  love  him,  and  anything  that  reminds  me  of 
him  i  provided  it  be  in  its  nature  indifferent,  and  apt  to  re- 
ceive whatever  hue  fancy  can  give  it  But  children  have  a 
real  character  and  an  essential  being  of  themselves:  they 
iire  amiable  or  unamiable  per  se  ,  I  must  love  or  hale  them  a« 
1  see  cause  for  either  in  their  qualities  A  child's  nature  is 
-.")  serious  a  thing  to  admit  of  its  being  regWe'l  as  a  mere 
(3  2 
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ippendage  lo  another  being,  and  to  be  loved  or  hated  acc«Jrd- 
■ngly :  they  stand  with  nie  upon  their  own  stock,  as  mucli  as 
Tien  and  vromen  do.  Oh !  but  you  will  say,  sure  it  is  an  at- 
tractive age — there  is  something  in  the  tender  years  of  infan- 
cy that  of  itself  charms  us.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
tm  more  nice  about  them.  I  know  that  a  sweet  child  is  the 
sweetest  thing  in  nature,  not  even  excepting  the  delicate 
creatures  which  bear  them ;  but  the  prettier  the  kind  of  a 
thing  is,  the  more  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  pretty  of  io 
kind.  One  daisy  differs  not  much  from  another  in  glory ;  but 
a  violet  should  look  and  smell  the  dainliesl.  I  was  always 
rather  squeamish  in  my  women  and  children. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst :  one  must  be  admitted  into  their 
familiarity  at  least,  before  they  can  complain  of  inattention 
It  implies  visits,  and  some  kind  of  intercourse.  But  if  the 
husband  be  a  man  with  whom  you  have  lived  on  a  friendly 
footing  before  marriage — if  you  did  not  come  iu  on  the  wife's 
side — if  you  did  not  sneak  into  the  house  in  her  train,  but 
were  an  old  friend  in  fast  habits  of  intimacy  before  their  court- 
ship was  so  much  as  thought  on — look  about  you — your  ten- 
ure is  precarious — before  a  twelvemonth  shall  roll  over  your 
head  you  shall  find  your  old  friend  gradually  grow  cool  and 
altered  towards  you,  and  at  last  seek  opportunities  of  breaking 
with  you.  I  have  scarce  a  married  friend  of  my  acquaintance, 
upon  whose  firm  faith  I  can  rely,  whose  friendship  did  not 
commence  after  the  period  of  his  maTTtage.  With  some  limi- 
tations they  can  endure  that ;  but  that  the  good  man  should 
have  dared  to  enter  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  in 
which  they  were  not  consulted,  though  it  happened  before 
they  knew  him — before  they  that  are  now  man  and  wife  ever 
mot — ^this  is  intolerable  to  them.  Every  long  friendship, 
etery  old  authentic  intimacy,  must  be  brought  into  their  office 
to  be  new  stamped  with  their  currency,  as  a  sovereign  prince 
calls  in  the  good  old  money  that  was  coined  in  some  reign 
before  he  was-  born  or  thought  of,  to  be  new  marked  and 
minted  with  the  stamp  of  his  authority,  before  he  will  let  il 
pass  current  in  the  world.  You  may  guess  what  luck  gener- 
ally befalls  such  a  rusty  piece  of  metal  as  I  am  in  these  ne.n 
mintings. 

Innumerable  are  the  ways  which  they  take  to  insult  and 
worm  you  out  of  their  husband's  confidence.  Laughing  at  all 
you  say  with  a  kind  of  wonder,  as  if  you  were  a  queer  kind 
of  fellow  that  said  good  things,  but  an  oddity,  is  one  of  tho 
ways :  they  have  a  particular  kind  of  stare  for  the  purpose 
— till  at  last  the  husband,  who  used  to  defer  !o  your  judgment, 
and  woidd  pass  over  some  excrescenrps  of  understanding  and 
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manner  foi  ibe  sake  of  a  general  vein  of  observation  (noi 
quite  vulgar)  which  he  perceived  in  you,  begin  lo  suspeci 
whether  you  are  not  altogether  a  humourist—a  fellovp  well 
enough  to  liave  consorted  with  in  his  bachelor  days,  but  not 
quite  HO  proper  to  be  introduced  to  ladies.  This  may  be  called 
the  staring  way  ;  and  is  that  which  has  ofienest  been  put  in 
practice  against  me.  'I'Jien  there  is  the  exaggerating  way,  or 
the  way  of  irony  :  that  is,  where  they  find  you  an  object  of 
especial  regard  with  their  husband,  who  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
shaken  from  the  lasting  attachment  founded  on  esteem  which 
he  has  conceived  towards  you,  by  never-qualified  exaggera- 
tions to  cry  up  all  that  you  say  or  do,  till  the  good  man,  who 
understands  well  eiiougb  that  it  is  all  done  in  compliment  to 
him,  grows  weary  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  so 
much  candour,  and  by  relaxing  a  little  on  his  part,  and  taking 
down  a  peg  or  two  in  tis  enthusiasm,  sinks  at  length  to  the 
kindly  level  of  moderate  esteem — that  "  decent  affection  and 
complacent  kindness"  towards  you,  where  she  herself  can 
join  in  sympathy  with  him  without  much  stretch  and  violence 
to  her  sincerity. 

Another  way  (for  ihe  ways  they  have  lo  aci,oraplish  so  de- 
sirable a  purpose  are  infinite)  is,  with  a  kind  of  innocent  sim 
plicity,  continually  to  mistake  what  it  ^^'as  which  first  made 
their  husband  fond  of  you.  If  an  esteem  for  something  excel- 
lent in  your  moral  character  was  that  which  riveted  the  chain 
which  she  is  lo  break,  upon  any  imaginary  discovery  of  a 
want  of  poignancy  in  your  conversation,  she  will  cry,  "  I 

thought,  my  dear,  you  described  your  friend,  Mr. ,  as  a 

great  wit."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  for  some  supposed 
charm  in  yonr  conversation  that  he  first  grew  to  like  you,  and 
was  content  for  this  to  overlook  some  trifling  irregularities  in 
your  moral  deportment,  upon  the  first  notice  of  any  of  these 
she  as  readily  exclaims,  "  This,  my  dear,  is  your  good  Mr, 
-. — ."  One  good  lady  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  expostula- 
ting with  for  not  showing  me  quite  so  much  respect  as  1  thought 
due  to  her  husband's  old  friend,  had  tlie  candour  to  confess  I4 

me  that  she  kad  often  heard  Mr.- speak  of  me  before  mai 

riage,  snd  that  she  had  conceived  a  great  desire  lo  be  av 
quainted  with  me,  but  that  tlie  sight  of  me  had  very  much  ili« 
appointed  her  expectations ;  for  from  her  husband's  repiE^Ort 
tations  of  mo,  she  had  formed  a  notion  that  she  was  Ki  see  * 
fine,  tall,  ofKcer-like  lookhig  man,  (I  use  her  very  v^rds,)  the 
very  reverse  of  which  proved  to  be  the  truth,  'I  his  was 
candid ;  and  I  had  the  civility  not  to  ask  her,  xp  return,  how 
she  came  to  pitch  upon  a  standard  of  peiftona.l  accomplish- 
ments for  her  husband's  friends  which  differca  so  much  from 
13* 
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his  own ;  for  my  friend's  dimensions  aa  near  as  possible  ap- 
proximate to  miiiii ;  he  standing  live  feet  five  in  his  shoes,  in 
which  I  have  the  advantage  of  him  by  about  half  an  inch ; 
and  he,  no  more  than  myself,  exhibiiiiig  any  indications  of  3 

These  are  some  of  the  mortifications  which  I  hive  en- 
countered in  the  absurd  attempt  to  visit  at  their  houses.  To 
enumerate  them  all  would  be  a  vain  endeavour :  I  shall  there- 
fore just  glance  at  the  very  common  impropriety  of  which 
married  ladies  are  guilty,  of  ueating  us  as  if  v/e  were  their 
husbands,  and  vice  versA.  I  mean,  when  they  use  us  wilh 
familiarity,  and  their  husbands  with  ceremony.  Testacea, 
for  instance,  kept  me  the  other  night  two  or  three  hours  be- 
yond my  usual  lime  of  supping,  while  she  was  fretlinj;  because 

Mr. did  not  come  home  till  the  oysters  were  all  spoiled, 

rather  than  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  impoliteness  of  touch- 
ing one  in  his  absence.  This  was  reversing  the  point  of 
good  manners  :  for  ceremony  is  an  invention  to  take  oft 
the  uneasy  feeling  which  we  derive  from  knowing  ourselves 
to  be  less  the  object  of  love  and  esteem  with  a  fellow- creature 
than  some  other  person  is.  It  eodeavours  to  make  up,  by  su- 
perior attentions  in  little  points,  for  that  invidious  preference 
which  it  is  forced  to  deny  in  the  greater.  Had  Testacea  kepi 
the  oysters  back  for  me,  and  withstood  her  husband's  impor- 
tunities to  go  to  supper,  she  would  have  acted  according  ic 
the  strict  rules  of  propriety.  1  know  no  ceremony  that  ladies 
are  bound  to  observe  to  their  husbands,  beyond  the  point  of 
a  modest  behaviour  and  decorum:  therefore  I  must  protest 
against  the  vicarious  gluttony  of  Ce.rasia,  who  at  her  own 
table  sent  away  a  dish  of  Morellas,  which  I  was  applying  to 
with  great  good-will,  to  her  husband  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  recommended  a  plate  of  less  extraordinary  goose- 
berries to  my  unwedded  pakte  in  their  stead.  Neither  can  I 
excuse  the  wanton  affront  of . 

But  I  am  weary  of  stringing  up  all  my  married  acquaintance 
by  Roman  denominations.  Let  them  amend  and  change 
their  manners,  or  I  promise  to  record  the  full-length  English 
of  their  rcimes,  to  the  teiror  of  all  such  desperate  offenders  ia 
future. 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  OLD  ACTOKS. 

The  casual  sight  of  an  old  play-bill,  which  I  picked  u|i 
tlie  other  day — I  know  not  by  what  chance  it  was  preserved 
so  long — tempts  me  lo  call  to  mind  a  few  of  the  players  who 
make  the  principal  figure  in  it.  It  presents  the  cast  of  parts 
in  the  Twelfth  Night,  at  the  old  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  two-and- 
thirly  years  ago.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  iheso 
old  remembiances.  They  make  us  think  how  we  once  used 
to  read  a  play-bill— not,  as  now,  perad venture,  singling  out 
a  favourite  performer,  and  casting  a  negligent  eye  over  the 
rest;  but  spelling  out  every  name,  down  to  the  very  mutes 
and  servants  of  the  scene  ;  when  it  waa  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  to  us  whether  Whitfield  or  Packer  took  the  part  of 
Fabian ;  when  Benson,  and  Burton,  and  Phillimore — names 
of  small  account— had  an  importance  beyond  what  we  can  be 
content  to  attribute  now  lo  the  time's  best  actors.  "  Orsino, 
by  Mr.  Barrymore."  What  a  full  Shakspearian  sound  it  car- 
ries !  how  fresh  to  memory  arise  the  image  and  the  manner 
of  the  gentle  actor  ! 

Those  who  have  only  seen  Mrs.  Jordan  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  can  have  no  adequate  notion  of  her  perform- 
ance of  such  parts  as  Ophelia ;  Helena,  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  WeU  ;  and  Viola  in  this  piay.  Her  voice  had  latterly 
acquired  a  coarseness,  which  suited  well  enough  with  her 
Neils  and  Hoydens,  but  in  those  days  it  sank,  with  her  steady 
melting  eye,  into  the  heart.  Her  joyous  parts — in  which  her 
memory  now  chiefly  lives — in  her  youth  were  outdone  by  her 
plaintive  ones.  There  is  no  giving  an  account  how  she  de- 
livered the  disguised  story  of  her  love  for  Orsino.  It  was  no 
set  speech,  that  she  had  foreseen,  so  as  to  weave  it  into  an 
harmonious  yeriod,  line  necessarily  following  hne,  to  make 
up  the  music — yet  I  have  heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  read, 
not  without  its  grace  and  beauty — but,  when  she  had  declared 
her  sister's  history  to  be  a  "  blank,"  and  that  she  "  never  told 
her  love,"  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  story  had  ended — and 
then  the  image  of  the  "  worm  in  the  bud"  came  up  as  a  new 
suggestion — and  the  heightened  image  of  "  Patience"  still  fol- 
lowed after  that,  as  by  some  growing  (and  not  mechanical) 
process,  thought  springing  up  after  thought,  I  would  almost 
say,  as  they  were  watered  by  her  tears.     So  in  these  fine 
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Hallow  jour  name  to  the  reverberate  hitla— ■' 

there  was  no  preparation  made  in  the  foregoing  image  lot 
that  which  was  to  follow.  She  used  no  rhetoric  in  her  pas- 
sion ;  or  it  was  nature's  own  rhetoric,  moat  legitimate  then, 
when  it  seemed  altogether  without  rule  or  law. 

Mrs.  Powel,  (now  Mrs.  Kenard,)  then  in  iho  pride  of  hei 
beauty,  made  an  admirable  Olivia.  She  was  particularly  ex- 
cellent in  her  unbending  scenes  in  conversation  with  the 
clown.  I  have  seen  some  Olivias — and  those  very  sensible 
actresses  loo — who  in  these  interlocutions  have  seemed  to 
set  their  wits  at  the  jester,  and  to  vie  conceits  with  him  in 
downright  emulation.  But  she  used  him  for  her  sport,  like 
what  he  was,  to  trifle  a  leisure  sentence,  or  two  with,  and  then 
to  be  dismissed,  and  she  lo  be  the  great  lady  still.  She 
touched  the  imperious  fantastic  humour  of  the  character  with 
nicety.     Her  fine  spacious  person  filled  ihe  scene. 

The  part  of  Maivolio  has  in  my  jiidgment  been  so  often 
misunderstood,  and  tlie  general  merits  of  the  actor  who  then 
played  it  so  unduly  appreciated,  iha.  I  shtkil  hope  for  pardon 
if  1  am  a  little  prolix  upon  these  points. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  flourished  in  my  time— a  melancholy 
phrase  if  taken  aright,  reader — Bensley  had  most  of  ihe  swell 
of  soul,  was  greatest  in  the  delivery  of  heroic  coiiceplions, 
the  emotions  consequent  upon  the  presentment  of  a  great  idea 
to  the  fancy.  He  had  the  true  poetical  enthusiasm — the 
rarest  faculty  among  players.  None  that  I  remember  pos- 
sessed even  a  portion  of  tl  at  f  e  madness  wh'  h  he  threw 
out  in  Hotspur's  famous  rant  about  gloiy  or  the  transports  of 
the  Venetian  incendiary  at  the  \  s  on  of  tl  e  fired  city.  His 
voice  had  the  dissonance  anl  at  t  n  es  tl  c  ^p  riling  effect, 
of  the  trumpet.  His  ga  t  \as  ncouth  and  a  If  but  no  way 
embarrassed  by  aflectat  on  a  d  he  thorough  bred  gentleman 
was  uppermost  in  everj  move  e  t  He  se  ze  1  the  mo 
of  passion  with  the  gtcdtest  truth  ■  like  a  faithful  clock,  i 
striking  before  h 
anticipate.     H  to    liy  d 
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belore  lis  time.  Ii;  was  not  a  man  setting  his  wits  dt  a  child, 
and  winking  all  the  while  at  other  children  who  are  mightily 
pleased  at  being  let  into  the  secret ;  but  a  consummate  villain 
entrapping  a  noble  nature  inio  toils,  against  which  no  discern- 
ment was  available,  where  the  manner  was  as  fathomless  as 
the  purpose  seemed  dark,  and  without  motive.  The  pan  of 
Malvolio,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  was  performed  by  Bensley 
with  a  richness  and  a  dignity,  of  which  (to  judge  from  some 
recent  castings  of  that  character)  liie  very  tradition  must  be 
worn  out  from  the  stage.  No  manager  in  those  days  would 
have  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Baddeley,  or  Mr.  Parsons  ; 
when  Bensley  was  occasionally  absent  from  ike  theaire,  John 
Kemble  thought  it  no  derogation  to  succeed  to  the  part.  Mal- 
volio is  not  essentially  ludicrous.  He  becomes  comic  but  by 
accident.  Heiscold,  austere,  repelling;  but  dignified,  consist- 
ent, and,  for  what  appears,  rather  of  an  overstretched  moral- 
ity. Maria  describes  him  as  a  sort  of  Puritan  ;  and  he  might 
have  worn  liis  gold  chain  with  honour  in  one  of  our  old  round- 
head families,  in  the  service  of  a  Lambert  or  a  Lady  Fairfax. 
But  his  morality  and  his  manners  are  misplaced  in  lUytia 
He  is  opposed  to  the  proper  levities  of  the  piece,  and  falls  in 
the  imequal  contest.  Still  his  pride,  or  his  gravity,  (call  it 
which  you  will,}  is  inherent,  and  native  to  the  man,  not  mock 
or  affected,  which  latter  only  are  the  fit  objects  to  excite 
laughter.  His  quality  is  at  the  best  unlovely,  but  neither  buf- 
foon nor  contemptible.  His  bearing  is  lofty,  a  little  above  his 
station,  but  probably  not  much  above  his  deserts.  We  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  brave,  honourable, 
accomplished.  His  careless  committal  of  the  ring  to  the 
ground  (which  he  was  commissioned  lo  restore  to  Cesario) 
bespeaks  a  generosity  of  birth  and  feeling.  His  dialect  on  all 
occasions  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  education. 
We  must  not  confound  him  with  the  eternal  old,  low  steward 
nf  comedy.  He  is  master  of  the  household  to  a  great  prin 
03 
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cess;  a  digniiy  probably  conferred  upon  him  for  olhtr  re. 
Bpects  than  age  or  length  of  service.  Olivia,  at  the  first  indi- 
cation of  his  supposed  madness,  declares  that  she  "  would 
not  have  him  miscarry  for  half  of  her  dowry."  Does  this  look 
as  if  the  character  was  meant  to  appear  little  or  insignificant  ? 
Once,  indeed,  she  accuses  him  to  his  face — of  what! — of 
being  "  sick  of  self-love," — but  with  a  gentleness  and  con- 
siderateness  which  could  not  have  been,  if  she  had  not 
thought  that  this  particular  infirmity  shaded  some  virtues. 
His  rebuke  to  the  knight  and  his  sottish  revellers  is  sensible 
and  spirited  ;  and  when  we  lake  into  consideration  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  his  mistress,  and  the  strict  regard  with 
which  her  state  of  real  or  dissembled  mourning  would  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  her  house-affairs,  Malvolio  might 
feel  the  honour  of  the  family  in  some  sort  in  his  keeping ;  as 
It  appears  not  that  Olivia  had  any  more  brothers  or  kinsmen 
to  look  to  it — for  Sir  Toby  had  dropped  all  such  nice  respects 
at  the  buttery-hatch.  That  Malvolio  was  meant  to  be  repre- 
sented as  possessing  estimable  qualities,  the  expression  of  the 
duke,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  him  reconciled,  almost  infers. 
"  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace."  Even  in  his 
abused  state  of  chains  and  darkness,  a  sort  of  greatness 
seems  never  to  desert  him.  He  argues  highly  and  well  with 
the  supposed  Sir  Topas,  and  philosophizes  gallantly  upon  his 
straw.*  There  must  have  been  some  shadow  of  worth  about 
the  man  ;  ho  must  have  been  something  more  than  a  mere 
vapour — a  thing  of  straw,  or  Jack  in  office — before  Fabian 
and  Maria  could  have  ventured  sending  him  upon  a  cotirting 
errand  to  Olivia.  There  was  some  consonancy  (as  he  would 
say)  in  the  undertaking,  or  the  jest  would  have  been  too  bold 
even  for  that  house  of  misrule. 

Bensley,  accordingly,  threw  over  the  part  an  air  of  Spanish 
lotUness.  He  looked,  spake,  and  moved  like  an  old  Caslilian. 
Ho  was  starch,  spruce,  opinionated,  but  his  superstructure  of 
pride  seemed  bottomed  upon  a  sense  of  worth.  There  was 
something  in  it  beyond  the  coxcomb.  It  was  big  and  swel- 
ling, but  you  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was  hollow.  You 
might  wish  to  see  it  taken  down,  but  you  felt  that  it  was  upon 
an  elevation.  He  was  magnificent  from  the  outset ;  but  when 
the  decent  sobrieties  of  the  character  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  poison  of  self-love,  in  his  conceit  of  the  countess's  affec- 
tion, gradually  to  work ,  you  would  have  thought  that  the  hero 

■  Clmin.    What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning  wiid  fowl " 
itfal.     That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  inhabit  a  tird. 
Chwn.    What  tbinfcestthou  of  his  opinion  ? 
Med^    I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  wav  approve  of  his  opinion. 
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of  La  Mancha  in  persoii  stood  before  yoi 
smiling  to  himself !  witli  what  ineffable  c 
he  twirl  his  gold  chain  !  what  a  dream  it  was  !  yoii  ^sre  in- 
ected  with  the  illusion,  and  did  not  wish  that  it  should  he 
removed  !  you  had  no  room  for  laughter  !  if  an  unseasonable 
reflection  of  morality  obtruded  itself,  it  was  a  deep  sense  ol 
the  pitiable  infirmity  of  man's  nature,  that  can  lay  him  open 
to  such  phrensies  :  liul,  in  truth,  you  ratber  admired  than  pitied 
the  lunacy  while  it  lasted — you  fell  that  an  hour  of  such  mis- 
take was  worth  an  age  with  the  eyes  open.  Whd  would  not 
wish  to  live  but  for  a  day  in  the  conceit  of  such  a  lady's  love 
as  Olivia  ?  Why,  the  duke  would  have  given  his  principali- 
ty but  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  sleeping  or  waking,  to  have 
been  so  deluded.  The  man  seemed  to  tread  upon  air,  to  taste 
manna,  to  walk  with  Lis  head  in  the  clouds,  to  mate  Hype- 
rion. Oh !  shake  not  the  castles  of  his  pride — endure  yet 
for  a  season,  bright  moments  of  confidence — "  stand  still,  ye 
watchers  of  the  element,"  that  Malvolio  may  be  still  in  fancy 
fair  Olivia's  lord — but  fate  and  retribution  say  no — I  hear  the 
mischievous  titter  of  Maria — the  witty  taunts  of  Sir  Toby — 
the  still  more  insupportable  triumph  of  the  foolish  knight— the 
counterfeit  Sir  Topas  is  unmasked,  and  "  thus  the  whirligig 
of  time,"  as  the  true  clown  hath  it,  "  brings  in  his  revenges." 
I  confess  that  I  never  saw  the  catastrophe  of  this  character, 
while  Bensley  played  it,  without  a  kind  of  tragic  interest. 
There  was  good  foolery  too.  Few  now  remember  Dodd. 
What  an  Aguecheek  the  stage  lost  in  him !  Lovegrove,  who 
came  nearest  to  the  old  actors,  revived  the  character  some 
few  seasons  ago,  and  made  it  sufficiently  grotesque,  but  Dodd 
was  it,  as  it  came  out  of  nature's  hands.  It  might  be  said  10 
remain  in  puris  naturalibus.  In  expressing  slowness  of  ap 
prehension  this  actor  surpassed  all  others.  You  couid  seo 
the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  counte- 
nance, climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painfid  process, 
till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fulness  of  a  twilight  concep- 
tion— its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed  to  keep  back  his  in- 
tellect, as  some  have  had  the  power  to  retard  their  pulsation. 
'I'he  balloon  lakes  less  time  in  fiiltng,  than  il  look  lo  cover 
the  expansion  of  his  broad  moony  face  over  all  its  quarters 
with  expression.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would  appear 
in  a  comer  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go  out  again.  A 
part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be 
a  long  time  in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

1  am  ill  at  dates,  bul  \  think  it  is  now  better  than  five-and 
twenty  years  ago  that,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn 
— ihpy  were  then  far  finer  than  they  are  now — the  accursed 
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Verulam  Buildings  had  not  encroached  upon  all  the  eaat  side 
of  them,  cutting  out  dehcale  green  cranklea,  and  shouldering 
aroay  one  of  two  of  the  stalely  alcoves  of  the  terrace— the 
surviver  stands  gaping  and  reiationless  as  if  it  remembered 
its  brother — they  are  still  the  best  gardens  of  any  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  my  beloved  Temple  not  forgotten — have  the  gravest 
character,  their  aspect  being  altogether  reverend  and  law- 
breathing — Dacon  has  left  the  impress  of  his  fool  upon  iheir 
gravel-walks — taking  my  afternoon  solace  on  a  summer  day 
upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a  comely  sad  personage  came  to- 
wards me,  whom,  fram  his  grave  air  and  deportment,'!  judged 
lo  be  one  of  the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inn.  He  had  a  serious, 
thoughtful  forehead,  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of  mor- 
tality. As  I  have  an  instinctive  awe  of  old  Benchers,  I  was 
passing  him  with  that  sort  of  subindicative  token  of  respect 
which  one  is  apt  lo  demonstrate  towards  a  venerable  stranger, 
and  which  rather  denotes  an  inclination  to  greet  him  than  any 
positive  motion  of  the  body  lo  that  effect — a  species  of  hu 
miUtyand  will-worship  which  I  observe,  nine  times  out  of  (en, 
rather  puzzles  than  pleases  the  person  it  is  offered  to — when 
the  face  turning  full  upon  me  strangely  identified  itself  with 
that  of  Dodd.  Upon  close  inspection  I  was  not  mistaken. 
But  could  this  sad  thoughtful  countenance  be  the  same  vacant 
face  of  folly  which  I  had  hailed  so  often  under  circumstances 
of  gayety  ;  which  I  had  never  seen  without  a  smile,  or  recog- 
nised but  as  the  usher  of  mirth  ;  that  looked  out  so  formally 
flat  in  Foppington,  so  frothily  pert  in  Tatile,  so  impotently 
busy  in  Backbite  ;  so  blankly"divested  of  all  moaning,  or  res- 
olutely expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and  a  thou- 
sand agreeable  impertinences?  Was  this  the  face — full  ■>( 
thought  and  carefulness — that  had  so  often  divested  itself  at 
will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diverson,  to  clear  my 
cloudy  face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its  furrows  ? 
Was  this  the  face — manly,  sober,  intelligent— which  I  had  go 
often  despised,  made  mocks  at,  made  merry  with?  The  re- 
membrance of  the  freedoms  which  I  had  taken  with  it  came 
upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I  could  have  asked  it 
pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon  me  with  a  sense  of  injury. 
There  13  something  strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seein?  actors — 
your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected  to  and  suffering 
the  common  bt— their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  actions  to  be  amenable  10 
poetic  justice  only.  We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more 
awful  responsibilities.  The  death  of  this  fine  actor  took 
place  shortly  after  this  meeting.  He  had  quitted  the  st«ge 
tome  months ;  and,  as  I  learned  afterward,  had  bi?en  in  lUe 
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habit  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens  almost  to  tho  day  of 
his  decease.  In  these  serious  walks  probably  he  was  divest- 
ing himself  of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanilies— weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  the- 
atre— doing  gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensi- 
ble fooleries — taking  off  by  degrees  the  buffoon  mask  whicli 
he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — and  rehearsing  for  a  more 
solemn  cast  of  part.  Dying,  he  "  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dom- 
inic."* 

If  few  can  remember  Dodd,  many  yet  living  will  not  easily 
forget  the  pleasant  creature  who  in  those  days  enacted  the 
part  of  the  clown  to  Dodd's  Sir  Andrew.  Richard,  or  rather 
Dicky  Suett — for  so  in  his  lifetime  he  delighted  lo  be  called, 
and  time  hath  ratified  the  appellation^ lielh  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  tho  cemetery  of  Holy  Paul,  lo  whose  service 
his  nonage  and  tender  years  were  dedicated.  There  are  who 
do  yet  remember  him  at  that  period^his  pipe  clear  and  har- 
monious. He  would  often  speak  of  his  chorister  days,  when 
he  was  "cherub  Dicky." 

What  clipped  his  wings,  or  made  it  expedient  that  he 
should  exchange  the  holy  for  the  profane  slate  ;  whether  he 
had  lost  his  good  voice  (his  best  recommendation  to  that  of- 
fice), like  Sir  John,  "  with  hallooing  and  singing  of  anthems  ;" 
or  whether  he  was  adjudged  to  lack  something,  even  in  those 
early  years,  of  the  gravity  indispensable  to  an  occupation 
which  professeth  to  "  commerce  with  the  skies" — 1  could 
never  rightly  learn  ;  but  we  find  him,  after  the  probation  of  a 
twelvemonth  or  so,  reverting  to  a  secular  condition,  and  be- 
come one  of  us. 

I  think  he  was  not  altogether  of  that  timber  out  of  which 
cathedtal-seats  and  sounding-boards  are  hewed.  But  if  a 
glad  heart— kind,  and  therefore  glad — be  any  part  of  sanctity, 
then  might  the  robe  of  Motley,  with  which  he  invested  him- 
self with  so  much  humility  after  his  deprivation,  and  which 
ho  wore  so  long  with  so  much  blameless  satisfaction  to  him- 
self and  lo  the  pubhc,  be  accepted  for  a  surphce — his  white 
stole,  and  albe. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  secularization  was  an  engagement 

*  Dodd  was  a  man  of  leading,  and  left  at  hia  death  a  choice  collection  oi 
aid  English  literature.  I  shoulJ  judge  himiohave  beenamanof  wic.  1  know 
one  instance  of  an  improiopiu  which  no  lenglb  of  studjr  ciuld  have  bettered. 
My  msrry  friend,  Jem  Wiiile,  had  seen  himone  evemogin  ABUiKheek,  and 
recognising  Dodd  the  neit  day  in  Fleet-streel,  was  irresistibly  impelled  lo 
take  olf  ha  hat  and  salute  him  as  the  identical  knight  of  the  precedmg  even- 
ing with  a  '  Save  you,  &>  Andrew."  Dodd,  not  at  all  dijconceiled  at  Ihis 
unusual  address  from  a  stranger,  with  a  courteous,  half-rebnking  wave  of  Ihs 
hand,  put  him  off  with  an  "  Away,/™!." 
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Upon  the  boards  of  Old  Drury,  at  which  theatre  he  coramencod, 
as  I  have  been  told,  with  adopting  the  manner  of  Parsons  in 
old  men's  characters.  At  the  period  in  which  most  of  us 
knew  him,  he  was  no  more  an  imitator  than  he  was  in  any 
true  sense  himself  imitable. 

He  was  the  Robin  Good-Fellow  of  the  stage.  He  came 
in  lo  trouble  all  things  with  a  welcome  perplexity,  himself  no 
whit  troubled  for  the  matter.  He  was  known,  like  Puck,  by 
his  note — Ha-^ha — ha  ! — sometimes  deepening  to  Ho — Ao— 
ho  !  with  an  irresistible  accession,  derived,  perhaps,  remotely 
from  his  ecclesiastical  education,  foreign  lo  his  prototype  o( 
— Oh  la  !  Thousands  of  hearts  yet  respond  to  the  chuckling 
Oh  la  !  of  Dicky  Stiett,  brought  back  to  their  remembrance 
by  the  faithful  transcript  of  his  friend  Mathews'  mimicry. 
'I'he  "  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go."  He  drolled  rpoo 
the  stock  of  these  two  syllables  richer  than  the  cuckoo. 

Care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  forgotten  in  His  com- 
position. Had  he  had  but  two  grains  (nay,  half  a  grain)  of  it,  he 
Eould  never  have  supported  himself  upon  those  two  spiders' 
strings,  which  served  him  (in  the  latter  part  of  his  unmixed 
existence)  as  legs.  A  doubt  or  a  scruple  must  have  made  him 
totter,  a,  sigh  have  puffed  him  down ;  the  weight  of  a  frown 
had  staggered  him,  a  wrinkle  made  him  lose  his  balance. 
But  on  he  went,  scrambling  upon  those  airy  stilts  of  his,  with 
Robin  Good-Fellow,  "  through  brake,  through  brier,"  reckless 
of  a  scratched  face  or  a  torn  doublet. 

Shakspeare  foresaw  him  when  he  framed  his  fools  and  jest- 
ers. They  have  all  the  true  Suetl  stamp,  a  loose  and  shain- 
bling  gait,  a  slippery  tongue,  this  last  the  ready  midwife  to  a 
wiihout-pain -delivered  jei,( ;  in  words,  hght  as  air,  venting 
truths  deep  as  the  centre  ;  with  idlest  rhymes  lagging  conceit 
when  busiest,  singing  with  J.ear  in  the  tempest,  or  Sir  Toby 
at  the  buttery-hatch. 

Jack  Bannister  and  he  had  the  fortune  to  be  more  of  per- 
sonal favourites  with  the  town  than  any  actors  before  or  after. 
The  difference,  I  take  it,  was  this  :  Jack  was  more  beloved 
for  his  sweet,  good-natured,  moral  pretensions.  Dicky  was 
more  liked  for  his  sweet,  good-nalnred,  no  pretensions  at  all. 
Your  whole  conscience  stirred  with  Bannister's  performance 
of  Walter  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood — but  Dicky  seemed 
like  a  thing,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  love,  too  young  to  know 
what  conscience  is.  He  put  us  into  Vesta's  days.  Evil  fled 
before  him — not  as  from  Jack,  as  from  an  antagonist — but 
because  it  could  not  touch  him,  any  more  than  a  cannon-ball 
a  fly.  He  was  delivered  from  the  burden  of  that  death  ;  and 
when  Death  camo  himself,  not  in  metaphor,  to  fetch  Dicky 
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it  is  recorded  of  him  by  Robert  Palmer,  who  kindly  watched 
tiis  exit,  that  he  received  the  last  stroke,  neither  varying  his 
accustomed  tranquillity  nor  tmie,  with  the  simple  exclamation, 
worthy  to  have  been  recorded  in  his  epitaph — Oh  !  la !  Oh 
la  !  Bobhj '. 

The  eider  Palmer  (of  stage-treading  celebrity}  commonly 
played  Sir  Toby  in  those  days  ;  but  there  is  a  solidity  of  wii 
in  the  jests  of  that  half-Falstaff  which  ho  did  not  quite  fill 
out.  He  was  as  much  too  showy  as  Moody  (who  sometimes 
took  the  part)  was  dry  and  sottish.  In  sock  or  buskin  theie 
was  an  air  of  swaggering  gentility  about  Jack  Palmer.  He 
was  a,  gentleman  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  footman.  His 
brother  Bob,  (of  recentet  memory,)  who  was  nis  shadow  in 
everything  while  he  lived,  and  dwindled  into  less  than  a 
shadow  afterward — was  a  gentleman  with  a  little  stronger 
infusion  of  the  latter  ingredient;  that  was  all.  It  is  amazing 
how  a  little  of  the  more  or  less  makes  a  difference  in  these 
things.  When  you  saw  Bobby  in  the  duke's  servant,*  yow 
said,  What  a  pity  such  a  pretty  fellow  was  only  a  servant. 
When  you  saw  Jack  figuring  in  Captain  Absolute,  you  ihoughl 
you  could  trace  his  promotion  to  some  lady  of  quality  who 
fancied  the  handsome  fellow  in  his  topknot,  and  had  bought 
him  a  commission.  Therefore  Jack  in  Dick  Amlet  was  in- 
superable. 

Jack  had  two  voices — both  plausible,  hypocritical,  and  in 
sinuating  ;  but  his  secondary  or  supplemental  voice  still  more 
decisively  histrionic  than  his  common  one.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  spectator ;  and  the  dramatis  personie  were  supposed  to 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  lies  of  Young  Wilding, 
and  ibe  sentiments  in  Joseph  Surface,  were  thus  marked  out 
in  a  sort  of  italics  to  the  audience.  Thi?  secret  correspond 
ence  with  the  company  before  the  curtain  (which  is  the  bans 
and  death  of  tragedy)  has  an  extremely  happy  effect  in  some 
kinds  of  comedy,  in  the  more  highly  artificial  comedy  of 
Congreve  or  of  Sheridan  especially,  where  the  absolute  sense 
of  reality  (so  indispensable  to  scenes  of  interest)  is  not  re- 
quired, or  would  rather  interfere  to  diminish  your  pleasure. 
The  fact  is,  you  do  not  believe  in  such  characters  as  Surface 
—the  villain  of  artificial  comedy — even  while  you  read  or 
see  them.  If  you  did,  they  would  shock  and  not  divert  you. 
When  Ben,  in  Love  for  Love,  returns  from  sea,  the  following 
exquisite  dialogue  occurs  at  his  first  meeting  with  his  father  r — 

'Sir  Sampson.  Thou  hast  been  man;  a  weary  league,  Ben,  sincel  saw  thee 
■'  Bm.  Ey,  ey.  been  !     Been  far  enough,  an'  that  bo  a)L     Well,  father,  ayii 
haw  duall  at  home?  bow  does  brother  Dick,  andbrutbet  Xe.\t 


•  High  l,ife  B 
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■'  iV  Samp*™.  Dkk  !  body  0'  me,  Dick  has  been  dead  these  two  jean, 
writ  you  word  when  yoii  were  at  I*ghotn. 

"  Hm.  Mesa,  that's  true ;  marry.  I  had  forgot.  Dick's  dead,  as  you  aaj— 
Well,  and  how  ?    1  havo  a  many  questionB  to  ask.  you" — 

Here  is  an  instance  of  insensibility  which  in  real  life  would 
be  revolting,  or  rather  in  real  life  could  not  inive  coejusted 
Hith  the  warm-hearted  temperament  of  the  character.  But 
when  you  read  it  in  tlie  spirit  with  which  such  playful  selec- 
tions and  specious  combiilations  rather  than  smct  metaphrases 
of  nature  should  be  taken,  or  when  you  saw  Bannister  play 
it,  il  neither  did  nor  does  wound  the  moral  sense  at  ail.  For 
what  is  Ben — the  pleasant  sailor  which  Bannister  gives  us — 
but  a  piece  of  satire— a  creation  of  Coiigttve's  fancy — a 
dreamy  combination  of  all  the  accidents  of  a  sailor's  charac- 
ter—his contempt  of  money — liis  crediility  to  women — with 
that  necessary  estrangement  from  home  which  it  is  just  with- 
in the  verge  of  credibility  to  suppose  might  produce  such  a 
hallucination  as  is  here  described.  We  never  think  the  worse 
of  Ben  for  it,  or  feel  it  as  a  stain  upon  his  character.  But 
when  an  actor  comes,  and  instead  of  the  delightful  phantom 
— the  creature  dear  to  half-belief— which  Bannister  exhibited 
-—displays  before  our  eyes  a  downright  concretion  of  a  Wap- 
ping  sailor — a  jolly,  warm-hearted  Jack  Tar — and  nothing  else 
— when,  instead  of  investing  it  with  a  delicious  eonfusedness 
of  the  head,  and  a  veering,  undirected  goodness  of  purpose — 
he  gives  to  it  a  downright  daylight  understanding,  and  a  full 
consciousness  of  its  actions  ;  thrusting  forward  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  character  with  a  pretence  as  if  it  stood  upon  noth- 
ing else,  and  was  to  he  judged  by  them  alone — we  feel  the 
discord  of  the  thing  ;  the  scene  is  disturbed  ;  a  real  man  has 
got  in  among  the  dramatis  person/B,  and  puts  them  out.  We 
want  the  sailor  turned  out.  We  feel  that  his  true  place  is  ixul 
behind  the  curtain,  but  in  the  first  or  second  gallery. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  I.AST 
CENTURY. 

The  artificial  comedy,  or  comedy  of  manners,  is  qnite  ex- 
tinct on  our  stage.  Congreve  and  Farquhar  show  their  heads 
once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down  in- 
stantly. The  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is  it  for  a  few  wild 
n  occasional  license  of  dialogue?     I  think  pnt  a) 
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tog   h  rh    b  f  their  dramatic  characters  will  not 

ta  d   h  1  W    screw  everything  up  to  that.     Idle 

g    1       y  li  d  earn,  the   passing  pageant  of  aD 

1  n  h    same  way  as  the  alarming  indica- 

D      f  p    fl  g    y  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle 

a  p  gu    d  ^    have  no  such  middle  emotioiia  as 

dm  1  f      AV  e  see  a  stage  libertine  playing  his 

1         pra  k  w    h  duration,  and  of  no  after  conse- 

q  w  h  h  jes  which  inspect  real  vices,  with 

h  p        w     worlds.     We  are  spectators  to  a 

pi  S      {  ^      ble  in  hfe  to  the  point  of  strict  mo- 

I  y )  d  k  11  f  ruth.  We  substitute  a  real  for  a 
dramatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly.  We  iry  him  in 
our  courts,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  dramatis  per- 
soiKE,  his  peers  We  have  been  spoiled  with — not  sentimen- 
tal comedy — but  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our  pleasures 
which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all-devouring 
drama  of  common  life  ;  where  the  moral  point  is  everything  ; 
where,  instejd  ol  the  fictitious,  half-believed  personages  of  the 
stage,  (the  phantoms  of  old  comedy,)  we  recognise  ourselves, 
our  brothers,  aunts,  kinsfolk,  allies,  patrons,  enemies — the 
same  as  in  life — with  an  interest  in  what  is  going  on  so  hearty 
and  substantial,  that  we  cannot  aiford  our  moral  judgment,  in 
lis  deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  compromise  or  slumber 
for  a  moment  What  ia  there  transacting,  by  no  modification 
js  made  to  affect  US  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same  events 
or  characters  would  do  in  our  relationships  of  life.  We 
carry  our  fireside  concerns  to  the  theatre  with  us.  We  do 
not  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  reahtj ,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  experience  of  it ;  to 
make  assurance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  must 
live  our  toilsome  lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful 
privilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All 
that  neutral  ground  of  character  which  stood  between  vice 
and  virtue,  or  which,  in  fact,  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where 
neitlier  properly  was  called  in  question  ;  that  happy  breath- 
ing place  from  the  burden  of  a  perpetual  moral  questioning — 
the  sdnctuaiv  and  quiet  Alsatia  of  hunted  casuistry — is  bro- 
ken up  and  disfranchised,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety The  pmileges  of  the  place  are  taken  away  by  law. 
We  dare  not  dally  with  images  or  names  of  wrong.  Wo 
bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows.  Wo  dread  infection  from 
the  scenic  representations  of  disorder,  and  fear  a  painted 
pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality  should  not  take  cold, 
we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout  of  precaution  agains' 
the  breeze  and  sunshine. 
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I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to 
answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the 
diocese  of  ihe  strict  conscience — not  to  live  always  in  the  pre- 
cincls  of  the  law-courts — but  now  and  then,  for  a  dream- 
while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions 
—to  get  into  recesses  wliilher  the  Imnter  cannot  follow  me — 


While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove"— 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and 
more  healthy  for  it.  I  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  for 
having  respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  feel  the  better  always 
for  the  perusal  of  one  of  Congreve's — nay,  why  should  I  not 
add  even  of  Wycherley's  comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  at  least 
for  it ;  and  I  could  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty 
fancy  in  any  shape  with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from  them  to 
imitation  in  real  life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  al- 
most as  much  as  fairy  land.  Take  one  of  their  characters, 
male  or  femal«,  (with  few  exceptions  they  are  alike,)  and 
place  it  n  a  modern  play,  and  my  virtuous  indignation  shall 
rise  against  the  profligate  wretch  as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of 
the  pit  could  d«*«ire ;  because  in  a  modern  play  I  am  to  judge 
of  the  right  aoil  the  wrong.  The  standard  of  police  ia  the 
measure' o(  poiitical  justice.  The  atmosphere  will  blight  it, 
it  cannot  live  Jiere.  Il  has  got  into  a  moral  world,  where  it 
has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall  headlong  :  as 
diizy,  and  incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a  Swedenborgian 
bad  spirit  that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the  sphere  of  one 
of  his  good  men,  or  angels.  But  in  its  own  world  do  we 
feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad  ?  The  Fainalls  and  the  Mi- 
rabels, the  Dnrimants  and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,  in  their  own 
sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense ;  in  fact,  they  do  not 
appeal  lo  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  in  their  proper  ele- 
ment. Thetf  break  through  no  laws,  or  conscientious  re- 
straints. They  know  of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Chris- 
tendom into  the  land— what  shall  I  call  it  ? — of  cuckoldry — 
the  Utopia  of  gallantry,  where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  man- 
ners perfect  freedom.  It  is  altogether  a  speculative  scene  of 
things,  which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  world  that  is 
No  good  person  can  be  justly  offended  as  a  spectator,  because 
no  good  person  suffers  on  the  stage.  Judged  morally,  every 
character  in  these  plays — the  few  exceptions  are  only  mistakes 
— is  alike  essentially  vain  and  worthless.  The  great  art  of 
Congrfive  is  especially  shown  in  this,  that  he  has  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  bi"  srfines — s<un^  little  lictierositics  in  the  part 
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01  Augelica  perhaps  excepted — not  only  anything  hke  a 
fadtless  chaiacter,  bat  any  pretensions  to  goodness  or  good 
feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  designedly  or 
instinctively,  the  eHect  is  as  happy  as  the  design  (if  design) 
was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  strange  power  which 
his  Way  of  the  World  in  particular  possesses  of  interesting 
you  all  along  in  the  pursuit  of  characters,  for  whom  you  ab- 
solutely care  nothing — for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his 
personages — and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  this  very  indiffer- 
ence for  any,  that  you  endure  thb  whole.  He  has  spread  a 
privation  of  moral  light,  1  will  call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly 
name  of  palpable  darkness,  over  his  creations ;  and  his  shad- 
ows flit  before  you  without  distinction  or  preference.  Had 
he  iniroduced  a  good  character,  a  single  gush  of  moral  feel- 
ing, a  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual  life  and  actual  du- 
ties, the  impertinent  Goshen  would  have  only  lighted  to  the 
discovery  of  deformities,  which  now  are  none,  because  we 
think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his  and  his 
friend  Wycherley's  dramas  are  profligates  and  strumpets — 
the  business  of  their  brief  existence,  the  undivided  pursuit  of 
lawless  gallantry.  No  other  spring  of  action  or  possible 
motive  of  conduct  is  recognised ;  principles  which,  universal- 
ly acted  upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a  chaos 
But  we  do  them  wrong  in  so  translating  them.  No  such  ef 
fects  are  produced  in  their  world.  When  we  are  among 
them  we  are  among  a  chaotic  people.  We  are  uot  lo  judge 
them  by  our  usages.  No  reverend  institutions  are  insulted 
by  their  proceedinos— for  they  have  none  among  them.  No 
peace  of  families  is  violated — for  no  family  ties  exist  among 
them.  No  purity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  stained— for  none  is 
supposed  to  have  a  being.  No  deep  affections  are  disquieted 
— no  holy  wedlock  bands  are  snapped  asunder — for  affection's 
depth  and  wedded  faith  are  not  of  the  growth  of  that  soil. 
There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong — gratitude  or  its  opposite — 
claim  or  duty — paternity  or  sonship.  Of  what  consequence 
is  it  to  virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all  concerned  about  it,  whether 
Sir  Simon  or  Dapperwit  steal  away  Miss  Martha  ;  or  who  is 
the  father  of  Lord  Froth's  or  Sir  Paul  Pliant's  children  1 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  whero  we  should  sit  as 
unconcerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  a  battls  of  (he 
frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part  against 
the  puppets,  and  quite  as  impertinently.  We  dare  not  con- 
template an  Atlantis,  a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical 
moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory  case  excluded.  We 
have  not  tt>        .uragc  lo  imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which 
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tiiere  is  neither  reward  nor  piinishmeiil.  We  cling  lo  ilia 
painful  necessiiiea  of  shame  and  blame.  We  would  endici 
our  very  dreams. 

Amid  the  mortifying  circumstances  attendant  upon  growing 
old,  it  is  something  to  have  seea  lite  School  for  Scandal  in  its 
glory.  This  comedy  grew  out  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley, 
but  gathered  some  allays  of  the  sentimental  comedy  which 
followed  theirs.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  now  acted, 
though  it  continues,  at  long  intervals,  to  be  announced  in  the 
bills.  Its  hero,  when  Palmer  played  it  at  least,  was  Joseph 
Surface.  When  I  remember  the  gay  boldness,  the  graceful, 
solemn  plausibility,  the  measured  step,  the  insinuating  voice 
— to  express  it  in  a  word — the  downright  acted  villany  of  the 
part,  so  different  from  the  pressure  of  conscious  actual  wick- 
edness— the  hypocritical  assumption  of  hypocrisy,  which  made 
Jack  so  deservedly  a  favourite  in  that  character,  I  must  needs 
conclude  the  present  generation  of  play-goers  more  virtuous 
ihan  myself,  or  more  dense.  I  freely  confess  that  he  divided 
the  palm  with  me  with  his  better  brothei ;  that,  in  fact,  1  iiked 
him  quite  as  well.  Not  but  there  are  passages — like  that, 
for  instance,  where  Joseph  i         d  1  j 

poor  relation — incongruities  wl     h  fel      d      was  t        dp 
by  the  attempt  to  join  the  art  fi     1       b  h  I      m 

edy,  either  of  which  must  de       y  1        h    — b  1 

obstructions  Jack's  manner  floa    d  h  m        !  gh  iy    h 
fusal  from  him  no  more  shock  d  j       h       h  mpl 

ance  of  Charles  gave  you  in        1  y      y  pi  J       g 

over  the  paltry  question  as  qu    klj       j  Id        g      b    k 

into  the  regions  of  pure  comedy     h       n        id  1       g 

'I'he  highly  artificial  manner      f  P  I  hi 

counteracted  every  disagreeable  impression  which  you  might 
have  received  from  the  contrast,  supposmg  them  leal  between 
the  two  brothers.  You  did  not  believe  in  Joseph  with  the 
same  faith  with  which  you  believed  in  Charles  The  latter 
was  a  pleasant  reality,  the  former  a  no  less  pleasant  poetical 
foil  to  it.  The  comedy,  I  have  said,  is  incongruous,  a  mix 
ture  of  Congreve  with  sentimental  incompatibilities  the 
gayety,  upon  the  whole,  is  buoyant ;  but  it  required  the  con- 
summate art  of  Palmer  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements 

A  player  with  Jack's  talents,  if  we  had  one  now,  would  not 
dare  to  do  the  part  in  the  same  manner  He  would  instinct- 
ively avoid  every  turn  which  might  lend  to  unrealize  anil 
80  to  make  the  character  fascinating.  He  must  take  his  cue 
from  his  spectators,  who  would  expect  a  bad  man  and  a  good 
man  as  rigidly  opposed  to  each  other  is  the  deathbeds  of 
those  geniuses  are  contrasted  in  the  prints  which   I  am  soin 
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lo  say,  have  disappeared  from  the  windows  of  ray  old  friond 
Carrington  Bowles,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  memory — (an 
exhibition  as  venerable  aa  the  adjacent  cathedral,  and  almost 
eoeval)  of  the  bad  and  good  man  at  the  hour  of  death  ;  where 
the  ghastly  apprehensions  of  the  former — and  truly  the  grim 
phantom,  with  his  reality  of  a  toasting-fork,  is  nut  to  be  de- 
spised— so  finely  contrast  with  the  mccic  complacent  kissing  of 
the  rod — taking  it  in  like  honey  and  butter — with  which  the 
latter  submits  to  the  scythe  of  the  genile  bleeder,  Time,  who 
wields  his  lancet  with  the  apprehensive  finger  of  a  popular 
young  ladies'  surgeon.  What  flesh,  like  loving  grass,  would  not 
covet  to  meet  half  way  the  stroke  of  such  a  delicate  mower  T 
John  Palmer  was  twice  an  actor  in  this  exquisite  part.  He 
was  playing  to  you  all  the  while  thai  he  was  playing  upon 
Sir  Peter  and  his  lady.  You  had  the  first  intimation  of  a 
sentiment  before  it  was  on  his  iips.  His  altered  voice  was 
meant  to  you,  and  you  were  to  suppose  that  his  fictitious  co- 
(iutterers  on  the  stage  perceived  nothing  at  all  of  it.  What 
was  it  to  you  if  that  half-reality,  the  husband,  was  over- 
feached  by  the  puppetry — or  the  thin  thing  (Lady  Teazle's 
dy  g  of  a  plethory  •  The 
re  not  concerned  in  it. 
£,  in  good  time,  that  he 
ss.  The  pleasant  old 
d  m  His  manner  would 
d  y.  We  must  love  or 
pit}- — eseri  our  detest- 
1 J  dgm  p  n  everything.  Joseph 
m  b  downright  revolting  vil- 
fi  pp  ance  must  shock  and 
pi  bis,  which  the  pleasu- 
■s  w  1  m  d  vith  such  hearty  greet- 
(d  m  1  arm  even)  could  come, 
m  I  h  n  m  ispire  a  cold  and  kill- 
Charles  (the  real  canting  person  of  the  scene 
' — for  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  has  its  ulterior  legitimate  ends, 
but  his  brother's  professions  of  a  good  heart  centre  in  down- 
right self-satisfaction)  must  be  Itnjed  and  Joseph  hated.  To 
balance  one  disagreeable  reality  with  another,  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  must  be  no  longer  the  comic  idea  of  a  fretful  old 
bachelor  bridegroom,  whose  teasings  (while  King  acted  it) 
were  evidently  as  much  played  off  at  you  as  they  were  meant 
to  concern  anybody  on  the  stage — he  must  be  a  real  person, 
capable  in  law  of  sustaining  an  injury — a  person  towards 
whom  duties  are  to  be  acknowledged — the  genuine  crim.  con. 
antagonist  of  the  villanous  seducer  Joseph.     To  realize  hini 
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mo      h  ff       g         d      his  unfortunale  match  must  havn 

h    d  gh  p     g      y    f  1  le — must  (or  should}  make  you 

m    hf  1  b  mf      ble,  just  as  the  same  predicament 

w    Id  ghbour  or  old  friend.     The  delicioiii 

h    h  g        h    pi  y    s  name  and  zest  must  affect  yoti 

h  s  if  you  heard  the  reputation  of 

d       f       If       d  kdin  your  real  presence.     Crab- 

d  B    J  m    —  he  poor  snakes  that  live  but  ui 

h  h         i  J  h — must  be  ripened  by  this  hot-bed 

p  1        1  sps  or  amphisbtenas,  and  Mrs 

Cd      —  li      fghfl  — become  a  hooded  serpent.     Oh, 

h     h        m      b       P  and  Dodd — the  wasp  and  butter- 

fly of  the  School  for  Scandal — in  those  two  characters  ;  and 
charming,  natural  Miss  Pope,  the  perfect  gentlewoman  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  line  lady  of  comedy,  in  this  latter  part- 
would  forego  the  true  scenic  delight — the  escape  from  life — 
the  oblivion  of  consequences — the  holyday  barring  out  of  thfe 
pedant  reflection— those  saturnalia  of  two  or  three  brief  hours, 
well  won  from  the  world — to  sit  instead  at  one  of  our  modern 
plnya — to  have  his  coward  conscience  (that  forsooth  must  not 
be  left  for  a  moment)  stimulated  with  perpetual  appeals- 
dulled  rather,  and  blunted,  as  a  faculty  without  repose  must 
be — and  his  moral  vanity  pampered  with  images  of  notional 
justice,  notional  beneficence,  lives  saved  without  the  spectator's 
risk,  and  fortunes  given  away  that  cost  the  author  nothing  ? 

No  piece  was,  perhaps,  ever  so  completely  cast  in  ail  its 
parts  as  tliis  manager's  comedy.  Miss  Farren  had  succeeded 
to  Mrs.  Abington  in  Lady  Teazle  ;  and  Smith,  the  original 
Charles,  had  retired  when  I  first  saw  it.  The  rest  of  the 
characters,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  remained.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  then  the  fashion  to  cry  down  John  Kemble,  who 
tookthe  part  of  Charles  after  Smith ;  but,  I  thought,  very  un- 
justly. Smith,  I  fancy,  was  more  airy,  and  took  the  eye  with 
a  certain  gayety  of  person.  He  brouglit  with  him  no  sombre 
recollections  of  tragedy.  He  had  not  to  expiate  the  fault  of 
having  pleased  beforehand  in  lofiy  declamation.  He  had  no 
sins  of  Hamlet  or  of  Richard  to  atone  for.  His  failure  in 
these  parts  was  a  passport  to  success  in  one  of  so  opposite  a 
tendency.  But,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  weighty  sense  of 
Kemble  made  np  for  more  personal  incapacity  than  he  had  to 
answer  for.  His  harshest  tones  in  this  part  came  steeped 
and  dulcified  in  good-humour.  He  made  his  defects  a  grace. 
His  exact  declamatory  manner,  as  he  managed  it,  only  served 
to  convey  the  points  of  his  dialogue  with  more  precision.  It 
seemed  to  head  the  shafts  to  carry  them  deeper.  Not  one  o( 
his  sparkling  sentences  was  lost.     1  remember  minutely  how 
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he  delivered  each  in  succession,  and  cannot  by  any  effort  im- 
agine how  any-  of  them  could  be  altered  for  the  belter.  No 
man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve 
or  of  Wycherley — because  none  understood  it — half  so  well 
as  John  Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  Love  for  Love,  was,  to 
my  recollection,  faultless.  He  flagged  sometimes  in  the  in- 
tervals of  tragic  passion.  He  would  slumber  over  the  level 
parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His  Macbeth  has  been  known 
Ut  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  alive 
to  pointed  and  witty  dialogue.  The  relaxing  levities  of  tra- 
gedy have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  him — the  playful, 
court-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in 
Hamlet— the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker 
shades  of  Richard — disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  slug- 
gish moods,  his  torpors — but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and 
resting-places  of  his  tragedy — politic  savings,  and  fetches  of 
the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs,  where  nature  pointed 
him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  think,  than  errors  of  the 
judgment.  They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful  than  the  eter- 
nal, tormenting,  unappeasable  vigilance,  the  "lidless  dragon 
eyes,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy 


ON  THE  ACTING  OF  MUNDEN. 

Not  many  nights  ago  I  had  come  home  from  seeing  this 
extraordinary  performer  m  Cockletop ;  and  when  I  retired  to 
my  pillow,  his  whimsical  image  still  stuck  by  me,  in  a  man- 
ner 3»  to  threatpn  sleep.  In  vain  I  tried  to  divest  myseif  of 
it,  by  conjuring  up  the  moat  opposite  associations.  I  resolved 
to  be  serious.  1  raised  up  the  gravest  topics  of  life  ;  private 
misery,  public  calamity.     All  would  not  do — 


his  queer  visnomy — his  bewildering  costume — all  the  strange 
things  which  he  had  raked  together — his  serpentine  rod  swag- 
ging  about  in  his  pocket — Cleopatra's  tear,  and  the  rest  of  his 
relics — CKeefe's  wild  farce  and  his  wilder  commentary — till 
the  passion  of  laughter,  like  grief  in  excess,  relieved  itself  by 
its  own  weight,  inviting  the  sleep  wiiich  in  the  first  instance 
it  had  driven  away. 
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But  I  was  not  to  escape,  so  easily.  No  sooner  did  I  fall 
into  slumbers,  than  the  same  image,  only  more  perplexing, 
assailed  me  in  the  shape  of  dreams.  Not  one  Mundeii,  but 
five  hundred,  were  dancing  before  me,  like  the  faces  which, 
whether  you  will  or  no,  come  when  you  have  been  taking 
opium— all  the  strange  combinations  which  this  strangest  of 
all  strange  mortals  ever  shot  his  proper  countenance  into, 
from  the  day  he  came  commissioned  to  dry  up  the  tears  of 
tiie  town  for  the  loss  of  the  now  almost-forgotten  Edwin. 
Oh  for  the  power  of  the  pencil  to  have  fixed  them  when  I 
awoke!  A  season  or  two  since  there  was  exhibited  a  Ho- 
garth gallery.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  a  Mun- 
den  gallery.  In  richness  and  variety  the  latter  wonld  not  fall 
far  short  of  the  former. 

There  is  one  face  of  Farley,  one  face  of  Knight,  one  (but 

what  a  one  it  is  !)  of  I-ision ;  but  Munden  has  none  that  you 

p    p    1    p     d  d      lU         Wh  h'  k  he  has 

d  h     b        y    f  1     k  bl    w    r       with 

y        g  dd     !    h      p  1}  et  of 

f  1  k     Hyd  H  big  Not  so 

h  m  d  p  If  1  Id  be 

I  pi    d  1  k    1  m    h  fill     pi  >  b  II      He, 

d  h      1         I        11}  m  A     /  ppl    d  J'     h     per- 

h     ph  m         figure,  denoting  ccdain  modifica- 

f  h    I    ra  e.     Outof  some  invisible  ward- 

b     h    d  I    f      f  b     friend  Suelt  used  for  wigs,  and 

him  'y      I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 

h  m     d  y  J  b     head  of  a  river-horse  ;    or  come 

f     h     p  '  P       ?       ™^  feathered  metamorphosis. 

I  h  h     g  f   d       or  in  Sir  Christopher  Curry — in 

Old  Dornlon — diffuse  a  glow  of  sentiment  which  has  made 
the  pulse  of  a  crowded  theatre  beat  like  that  of  one  man ; 
when  he  has  come  in  aid  of  the  pulpit,  doing  good  to  the 
moral  heart  of  a  people,  I  have  seen  some  faint  approaches 
to  this  sort  of  excellence  in  otber  players.  But  in  the  grand 
grotesque  of  farce,  Munden  stands  out  as  single  and  unaccom- 
panied as  Hogarth.  Hogarth,  strange  to  tell,  had  no  follow- 
ers. The  school  of  Munden  began  and  must  end  with  him 
self. 

Can  any  man  wotider  like  him?  can  any  man  see  ghosts 
like  him  ?  ox  fight  with  kis  own  shadow — "  sessa" — as  he  does 
in  that  strangely-neglected  thing,  the  Cobbler  of  Preston — 
where  his  alternations  from  the  Cobbler  to  the  Magnifico.and 
from  the  Magnifico  lo  the  Cobbler,  keep  the  brain  of  the  spec- 
tator in  as  wild  a  ferment,  as  if  some  Arabian  Night  were  be- 
ing acted  before  him  ?     Who  like  him  can  throw,  or  '■■■cr  nt- 
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himpleil  to  throw,  a  prelernatui  al  iniei%st  over  the  commonest 
daily-life  objects  f  A  table,  or  a  joint-stool,  in  his  concep- 
tion, rises  into  a  dignity  equivalent  to  Cassiopeia's  chair.  It 
is  invested  with  conslellatory  importance.  You  could  not 
speak  of  it  with  more  deference,  if  it  were  mounted  inta  the 
firmament.  A.  beggar  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Angelo,  sayg 
Fiiseli,  rose  the  PaWiarch  of  Poverty.  So  the  gusto  of  Mun- 
den  antiquates  and  ennobles  what  it  touches.  His  pots  and 
his  ladles  are  as  grand  and  primal  as  the  seething-pots  and 
hooks  seen  in  an  old  prophetic  vision.  A  tub  of  butter,  con- 
templated by  him,  amounts  to  a  Platonic  idea.  He  under- 
stands a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity.  He  stands  wondering, 
amid  the  commonplace  materials  of  life,  like  primeval  man 
with  the  sun  and  stars  about  him. 


BLAICESMOOR  IN  II SHIRE. 

I  DO  not  know  a  pleasure  more  affecting  than  to  ra 
oier  the  deserted  aparimenlsof  some  fine  old  family  n 
The  traces  of  extinct  grandeur  admit  of  a  belter  passion 
than  envy  ;  and  contemplations  on  the  great  and  good,  whom 
we  fancy  in  succession  to  have  been  its  inhabitants,  weave 
for  us  illusions  incompatible  with  the  bustle  of  modern  occu- 
pancy, and  vanities  of  foolish  present  aristocracy  Th 
difference  of  feeling,  I  think,  attends  us  betwe  n  n  ng  n 
empty  and  a  crowded  church.     In  the  latter  i  hai       b 

some  present  human  frailty — an  act  of  inattent  h    p 

of  some  of  the  auditory — or  a  trait  of  affecta  w 

vainglorj',  on  that  of  the   preacher — puts  us  by  b 

thoughts,  disharmonizing  the  place  and  tho  B 

woyldai  thou  know  the  beauty  of  holiness  t— go  1  n 
weekday,  borrowing  the  keys  of  good  Master  S 
the  cool  aisles  of  some  country  church ;  think  f  h  p  y 
that  has  kneeled  there — the  congregations,  old  and  young,  that 
have  found  consolation  there — the  meek  pastor— the  docile 
parishioner  With  no  disturbing  emotions,  no  cross  conflicting 
comparisons,  drink  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  place,  till  thou 
thyself  become  as  fixed  and  motion'  tss  as  the  marble  efilgies 
that  kneel  and  weep  around  thee. 

Journeying  northward  lately,  I  could  not  resist  going  some 
few  miles  out  of  my  road  to  look  upon  the  r        ' 
grciii  house  with  which  I  had  been  impressed  ii 
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infancy.  I  -was  apprized  that  the  owner  of  it  had  lately  pulled 
it  down ;  still  I  had  a  vague  notjon  that  it  could  not  all  have 
perished,  that  so  much  solidity  with  magnificence  could  not 
have  been  crushed  all  at  once  into  the  mere  dust  and  rubbish 
ivhich  I  found  it. 

The  work  of  ruin  had  proceeded  with  a  swift  hand  indeed, 
and  the  demolition  of  a  few  weeks  had  reduced  it  to — an 
antiquity. 

I  was  astonished  at  the  indislinction  of  everything.  Where 
had  stood  the  great  gntes'  What  bounded  the  courtyard' 
Whereabout  did  the  outhouses  commence  '  a  few  bricks  onlv 
lay  as  representatives  of  \iyl  which  was  so  siatelv  and  so 
spacious 

Death  does  not  shnnk  up  his  human  victim  at  this  rale 
The  burnt  ishes  of  a  man  weigh  more  in  their  proportion 

Had  I  seen  these  brick  and  mortar  Ina^es  it  their  procets 
of  destruction  at  the  plucking  of  e^ery  panel  I  ahnnld  have 
felt  the  varlels  it  my  heart  I  should  have  cried  out  to  them 
to  spare  a  plank  at  least  out  of  the  cheerful  storeroom,  in 
whose  hot  window  seat  I  used  to  sit  ind  read  Cowlev  with 
the  grdssplot  before  and  the  hum  and  flappings  ol  that  one 
solitary  wasp  that  ever  haunted  it  about  me — it  is  m  mine  ears 
now,  as  oft  as  summer  returns ;   or  a  panel  of  the  yellow 

Why,  every  plank  and  panel  of  that  house  fur  me  hail 
magic  in  it  The  tapestried  bedrooms— tapestry  so  much 
better  than  painting — not  adorning  merely,  but  peopling  the 
wainscots — at  which  childhood  ever  and  anon  would  steal  a 
look, -shifting  its  coverlet  (replaced  as  quickly)  lo  exercise  its 
tender  courage  in  a  momentary  eye-encounter  with  (hose  stem 
bright  visages,  staring  reciprocally^all  Ovid  on  lift  walls,  in 
colours  vivider  than  his  descriptions.  Actieon  in  mul  sprout, 
with  the  unappeasable  prudery  of  Diana;  and  the  still  more 
provoking  and  almost  culinary  coolness  of  Dan  Phtebus,  eel- 
fashion,  deliberately  divesting  of  Marsyas. 

Then,  that  haunted  room — in  which  old  Mrs.  Battle  died — 
whereittto  I  have  crept,  but  always  in  the  daytime,  with  a 
passion  of  fear,  and  a  sneaking  curiosity,  terror-tainted,  to  hold 
communication  with  the  past.     Hoto  shall  tkey  build  it  up 

It  was  an  old  deserted  place,  yet  not  so  long  deserted  but 
that  traces  of  the  splendour  of  past  inmates  were  every- 
where apparent.  lis  furniture  was  still  standing — even  to  iSe 
tarnished  gill  leather  battledoorp  and  crumbling  feathers  of 
shuttlecocks  in  the  nursery,  whicn  told  that  children  had  once 
Dlayed  there      But  i  was  a  lonely  child,  and  had  ilic  range  al 
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will  of  e»ery  apartment,  knew  every  nnok  and  corner,  won 
dered  and  worshipped  everywhere. 

The  solitude  of  childhood  is  not  so  much  tlie  mother  ol 
thought  as  it  is  the  feeder  of  love,  and  silence,  and  admiration. 
So  strange  a  passion  for  the  place  possessed  me  in  those  years, 
that,  though  there  lay — I  shame  to  say  how  few  roods  distant 
from  the  mansion — half  hid  by  trees,  what  i  judged  some  ro- 
mwitic  lake,  such  was  the  spell  which  bound  me  to  the  house, 
and  such  my  carefulness  not  to  pass  its  strict  and  proper  pre- 
cincts, that  the  idle  waters  lay  unexplored  for  me ;  and  not 
till  late  in  life,  curiosity  prevailing  over  elder  devotion,  I  found, 
to  my  astonishment,  a  pretty  brawling  brook  had  been  the 
Lacus  Incognitus  of  my  infancy.  Variegated  views,  extensive 
prospects— and  those  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house — I 
was  told  of  such — what  were  they  to  me.  being  out  of  the 
boundaries  of  my  Eden  ?  So  far  from  a  wish  to  roam,  I  would 
have  drawn,  methought,  still  closer  the  fences  of  my  chosen 
prison;  and  have  been  hemmed  in  by  a  yet  securer  cincture 
of  those  eMluding  garden  walls.  1  could  have  exclaimed  with 
that  garden-loving  poet — 

"  Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines ; 
Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  -vines ; 
And  on  so  close  youi-  cireles  lace, 
That  I  may  never  leave  this  place ; 
Out,  lest  yaur  fetCera  prove  (no  weak, 
Ere  1  your  silken  bondage  bieak, 
Do  yon,  oh  brambles,  claln  me  loo, 


I  was  here  as  in  a  lonely  temple.  Snug  firesides — the 
low-built  roof — parlours  ten  feet  by  ten — frugal  boards,  and  all 
the  homeliness  of  home — these  were  the  condiliou  of  my 
birth — the  wholesome  soil  which  I  was  planted  in.  Yet, 
without  impeachment  to  their  tenderest  lessons,  I  am  not  sorry 
to  have  had  glances  of  something  beyond ;  and  lo  have  taken, 
if  but  a  peep,  in  childhood,  at  the  contrasting  accidents  of  a 
great  fortune. 

To  have  the  feeling  of  gentility,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
been  born  gentle.  The  pride  of  ancestry  may  be  had  on 
cheaper  terms  than  to  be  obliged  to  an  importunate  race  of 
ancestors ;  and  the  coalless  antiquary  in  his  unemblazuned 
cell,  revolving  the  long  line  of  a  Mowbray's  or  De  Clifford's 
pedigree,  at  those  sounding  names  may  warm  himself  into  as 
gay  3  vanity  as  those  who  do  inherit  them.  The  claims  of 
birth  are  ideal  merely,  and  what  herald  shall  go  about  to  strip 
me  of  an  idea?  Is  it  trenchant  to  their  swordsT  can  it  be 
hacked  off  as  a  spur  can?  or  torn   away  liKe  a  tarnished 
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Wlat,  eke,  *ere  the  families  of  the  grtit  lo- tis  t  wha 
pleasure  should  we  take  in  their  tedious  genealogies,  or  their 
capitulatory  brass  monuments  t  What  to  us  the  uninterrujUed 
current  of  theil-  bloods,  if  our  own  did  not  answer  within  us  to 
a  cognate  and  correspondent  elevation  1 

Or  wherefore,  else,  oh  tattered  and  diminished  'scutcheon 
that  hung  upon  the  time-worn  walls  of  thy  princely  stairs, 
Ulakeshoor  !  have  I  in  childhood  so  oil  stood  poring  upon 
tliy  mystic  characters — ihy  emblematic  supporters,  with  their 
prophetic  "  Resurgam" — till,  every  dreg  of  peasantry  purging 
off,  I  received  into  myself  very  gentility  ?  'I'hou  wert  first 
in  my  morning  eyes ;  and  of  nights  hast  detained  my  steps 
from  bedward,  till  it  was  but  a  step  from  gazing  at  thee  to 
dreaming  on  ihee. 

This  is  the  only  true  gentry  by  adoption ;  the  veritable 
change  of  blood,  and  not,  as  empirics  have  fabled,  by  trans- 
fusion. 

Who  it  was  by  dying  that  had  earned  the  splendid  trophy, 
I  know  not,  I  inquire  not ;  but  its  fading  rags,  and  colours 
cobweb-stained,  told  that  its  subject  was  of  two  centuries 

And  what  if  my  ancestor  at  tliat  date  was  some  Damffitas 
—feeding  flocks  not  his  own  upon  the  hills  of  Lincoln — did 
I  in  less  earnest  vindicate  to  myself  the  family  trappings  of 
this  once  proud  JEgon  ? — repaying  by  a  backward  triumph 
the  insults  he  might  possibly  have  heaped  in  his  lifetime  up- 
on my  poor  pastoral  progenitor. 

If  it  were  presumption  so  to  speculate,  the  present  owners 
of  the  mansion  had  least  reason  lo  complain.  They  had  long 
forsaken  the  old  house  of  their  fathers  for  a  newer  trifle  ;  and 
1  was  left  to  appropriate  to  myself  what  images  1  could  pick 
up,  lo  raise  my  fancy,  or  to  sooth  my  vanity. 

I  was  the  true  descendant  of  those  old  W s ;    and  not 

the  present  family  of  that  name,  who  had  fled  the  old  wasto 
places. 

Mine,  was  that  gallery  of  good  old  family  portraits,  which, 
as  I  have  gone  over,  giving  them  in  fancy  my  own  family 
name,  one — and  then  another — would  seem  to  smile,  reacli- 
ing  forward  from  the  canvass,  to  recognise  the  new  relation- 
ship ;  while  the  rest  looked  grave,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  vacan- 
cy in  their  dwelling,  and  thoughts  of  fled  posterity. 

That  beauty  with  the  cool  blue  pastoral  drapery,  and  a 
lamb — that  hung  next  the  great  bay  window — with  the  bright 

yellow  H shire  hair,  and  eye  of  watchet  hue — so  like 

my  Alice  ! — I  am  persuaded  she  was  a  true  Elia — Mildred 
Elia,  I  take  it. 
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Mine,  too,  Blak£SHO0ii,  was  thy  noble  marble  hall,  wilh 
its  mosaic  pavemeuts,  and  ils  Twelve  Cesars— stalely  bnsla 
in  marble — ranged  round:  of  whose  countenances,  young 
reader  of  faces  as  I  was,  the  frowning  beauty  of  Nero,  1  re- 
member, had  most  of  my  wonder ;  hut  the  mild  Gaiba  had  mj 
love.  There  they  stood  in  the  coldness  of  death,  yet  fresh 
ness  of  immortality. 

Mine,  too,  thy  lofty  justice  hall,  with  its  one  chair  of  au 
ihority,  high-backed  and  wickered,  once  the  terror  of  luckless 
poacher  or  self- forgetful  maiden — so  common  since,  that  bats 
have  roosted  in  it. 

Mine,  too — whose  else  ! — thy  costly  fruit-garden,  with  its 
sun-baked  southern  wall ;  ilie  ampler  pleasure-garden,  rising 
backwaxd  from  the  house  in  triple  terraces,  with  flower-pots 
now  of  palest  lead,  save  that  a  speck  here  and  there,  saved 
from  the  elements,  bespake  iheir  pristine  state  (o  have  been 
gilt  and  glittering ;  the  verdant  quarters  backwarder  still;  and, 
stretching  stili  beyond,  in  old  formality,  thy  firry  wilderness, 
the  haunt  of  the  squirrel,  and  the  day-long  murmuring  wood- 
pigeon,  with  that  antique  image  in  the  centre,  god,  or  goddess 
I  wist  not ;  but  child  of  Aihens  or  old  Home  paid  never  a  sin- 
cerer  worship  to  Pan  or  to  Sylvanus  in  their  native  groves, 
than  I  to  that  fragmental  mystery. 

Was  it  for  this  that  1  kissed  my  childisii  hands  too  fervent- 
ly in  your  idol  worship,  walks  and  windings  of  BlakesmOor  ! 
for  this,  or  what  sin  of  mine,  has  the  plough  passed  over  your 
pleasant  places  1  I  sometimes  think  that  as  men,  when  tliey 
die,  do  not  die  all,  so  of  their  extinguished  habitations  there 
may  be  a  hope — a  germe  to  be  revivified, 


POOR  RELATIONS. 

A  FODR  relation — is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  In  nature — t 
piece  of  impertinent  correspondency— an  odious  approxima- 
tion— a  haunting  conscience — a  preposterous  shadow,  lengtlt- 
ening  in  the  noontide  of  your  prosperity — an  unwelcome  re- 
membrancer— a  perpetually-recurring  mortification — a  drain 
on  your  purse — a  more  intolerable  dun  upon  your  pride — a 
drawback  upon  success — a  rebuke  to  your  rising— a  stain  in 
your  blood — a  blot  on  your  scutcheon — a  rent  in  your  gar- 
ment— a  death's  head  at  your  banquet — Agathocles'  pot — ii 
MonJecai  in  your  gate — a  Lazarus  ai  your  door — a  lion  iu 
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your  path— a  frog  in  your  chamber — a  fly  in  your  ointment— 
a  mote  in  your  eye — a  triumph  to  your  enemy,  an  apology  to 
your  friends — the  one  thing  nol  needful — the  hail  in  harvest 
— the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of -sweet. 

He  is  known  by  his  knock.     Your  heart  telleth  you  "  'i'liat 

is  Mr. ."     A  rap,  between  familiarity  and  respect ;    that 

demands,  ami,  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  despair  of,  enter- 
tainment. He  entereth  smiling,  and— embarrassed.  He 
holdeth  out  his  hand  lo  yon  to  shake,  and — draweth  it  back 
again.  He  casually  looketh  in  about  dinner-time — when  the 
table  is  fall.  He  offercth  to  go  away,  seeing  you  have  com- 
pany — but  is  induced  to  stay.  He  filleth  a  chair,  and  your 
visiter's  two  children  are  accommodated  at  a  side  table.  He 
never  cometh  upon  open  days,  when  your  wife  says  with 

some  complacency,  "  My  dear,  perliaps  Mr. will  drop  in 

to-day."  He  remembereth  birthdays — and  professeth  he  is 
fortunate,  to  have  stumbled  upon  one.  He  declareth  against 
fish,  the  turbot  being  small — yet  suffereth  himself  lo  be  im- 
porluned  into  a  slice  against  his  first  resolution.  He  sticketh 
by  the  port.— yet  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  empty  the  remain- 
der glass  of  claret,  if  a  stranger  press  it  upon  him.  He  is  a 
puzzle  to  the  servants,  who  are  fearful  of  being  too  obsequi- 
ous, or  not  civil  enough,  to  him.  The  guests  think  "  they 
h  h'     b  f      "     Every  one  speculatelh  upon  his  con- 

d  d  h    m       part  take  him  to  be — a  tide  waiter.     He 

11    h  y      b  Christian  name,  to  imply  that  his  other  is 

1         m         h  J  wn.     He  is  too  familiar  by  half,  yet  you 

h  h     1    1  1        d  fiidence.     With  half  the  familiarity  he 

gh    p        f  ual  dependant ;   with  more  boldness  he 

Id  b  d        r  of  being  taken  for  what  he  is.     He  is 

to  h  mbl  f  t  d,  yet  taketh  on  him  more  stale  than  be- 
1  H  worse  guest  than  a  country  tenant,  in- 

J  lb  th  up  no  rent — yet  'tis  odds,  from  his 
g    b      d  d  hat  your  guests  take  him  for  one.     Ho 

k  d  k  at  the  whist-table  ;  refuseth  on  the  score 

p  d—       nts  being  left  out.     When  the  company 

b  k  p  h  p  fl  h  to  go  for  a  coach — and  lets  the  ser- 
vant go.  He  recollects  your  grandfather;  and  will  thrust  in 
some  mean  and  quite  unimportant  anecdote  of — the  family. 
He  knew  it  when  it  was  not  quite  so  flourishing  as  "he  is  blest 
in  seeing  it  now."  He  reviveth  past  situations,  to  institute 
what  he  calleth— favourable  comparisons.  With  a  reflecting 
son  of  congratulation,  he  will  inquire  the  price  of  your  furni- 
ture ;  and  insults  you  with  a  special  commendation  of  your 
window -curtains.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  urn  ia  the  more 
elegant  shape,  but,  after  all,  there  was  something  more  com- 
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fortable  about  ihe  old  teakettle — which  you  must  remember. 
He  dare  say  you  must  find  a  great  coavenionco  in  having  a 
carriage  of  your  own,  and  appealeth  lo  your  lady  if  it  is  not 
so.  Inquireth  if  you  have  had  your  arms  done  on  vellum  yetj 
and  did  not  know,  till  lately,  that  such  and  such  had  hesD  the 
crest  of  the  family.  His  memory  ia  unreasonable  ;  his  com- 
pliments perverse  ;  his  talk  a  trouble ;  his  stay  pertinacious; 
and  when  he  goeth  away,  you  dismiss  his  chair  into  a  corner, 
as  precipitately  as  possible,  and  feel  fairly  rid  of  two  nui- 
sances. 

There  is  a  worse  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  is — a  female  poor 
relation.  You  may  do  something  with  the  other ;  you  may 
pass  iiim  off  tolerably  well ;  but  your  indigent  she-relative  is 
hopeless.  "He  is  an  old  humourist,"  you  may  aay,  "and 
affects  to  go  threadbare.  His  circumstances  are  belter  than 
folks  would  take  them  to  be.  You  are  fond  of  having  a 
character  at  your  table,  and  truly  he  is  one."  Bui  in  the  in- 
dications of  female  poverty  there  can  be  no  disguise.  No 
woman  dresses  below  herself  from  caprice.     The  truth  must 

out  without  shuffling,     "  She  is  plainly  related  to  the  L s  ; 

or  what  does  she  at  their  house  ?"  She  is,  in  all  probability, 
your  wife's  cousin.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  at  least,  this  is  the 
case.  Her  garb  is  something  between  a  gentlewoman  and  a 
beggar,  yet  the  former  evidently  predominates.  She  is  most 
provokingly  humble,  and  ostentatiously  sensible  to  her  in- 
feriority. He  may  require  to  be  repressed  sometimes — ali- 
quando  svffiaminiindus  eral — but  there  is  no  raising  her.  You 
send  her  soup  at  dinner,  and  she  begs  to  be  helped — after  the 

gentlemen.     Mr. requests  the  honour  of  taking  wine  with 

her ;  she  hesitates  between  Port  and  Madeira,  and  chooses  the 
former — because  he  does  She  calls  the  servant  sir ;  and 
insists  on  not  troublmg  him  to  hold  her  plaie  The  house- 
keeper patronises  her  The  children  s  governess  takes  upon 
her  to  correct  her,  when  i,he  has  mistaken  the  piano  for  a 
harpsichord 

Richard  Amlet  Esq,  in  the  play,  is  a  notable  instance 
of  the  disadvantages  to  which  this  chimerical  notion  of 
affimly  coniittuttng  a  claim  to  acguamlance  may  subject  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  A  little  foolish  blood  is  all  that  is  be 
tween  him  and  a  lady  with  a  great  estate  His  stirs  are  per 
petuallv  crossed  by  the  malignant  maternity  of  an  old  woman, 
who  persists  in  calling  him  "  her  son  Dick."  But  she  has 
wherewithal  in  the  end  to  recompense  his  indignities,  and  float 
him  again  upon  the  brilliant  surface,  under  which  it  had  been 
her  seeming  business  and  pleasure  all  along  to  sink  him.  All 
men,  besides,  are  not  of  Dick's  temperament.     I  knew  an 
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Amlct  in  real  life,  who,  wanting  Dick's  buoyancy,  sank  indeed 
Poor  W was  of  my  own  standing  at  Christ's,  a  fine  clas- 
sic, and  a  youth  of  promise.  If  he  had  a  blemish,  it  was  too 
much  pride ;  but  its  quality  was  inoffensive ;  it  was  not  of 
that  sort  which  hardens  the  heart,  and  serves  to  keep  inferiors 
at  a  distance ;  it  only  sough  to  ward  off  derogation  from  it- 
self. It  was  the  principle  of  self-respect  carried  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  without  infringing  upon  tbat  respect,  which  he  would 
have  every  one  else  equally  maintain  for  himself.  He  would 
have  you  to  think  alike  with  him  on  this  topic.  Many  a 
quarrel  have  I  had  wilh  him,  when  we  were  rather  older  boys, 
and  our  tallness  made  us  more  obnoxious  to  observation  in  the 
blue  clothes,  because  I  would  not  thread  the  alleys  and  blind 
waysof  the  town  wilh  him  to  elude  notice,  when  we  have  been 
out  together  on  a  holyday  in  the  streets  of  this  sneering  and 

prying  metropolis.     W went,  sore  with  these  notions,  to 

Oxford,  where  the  dignity  and  sweetness  of  a  scholar's  life, 
meeting  with  the  alloy  of  an  humble  introduction,  wrought  in 
him  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  place,  with  a  profound  aver 
sion  from  the  society.  The  servitor's  gown  (worse  than  bis 
school  array)  clung  to  him  with  Nessian  venom.  He  thought 
himself  ridiculous  in  a  garb,  under  which  Latimer  must  have 
walked  erect ;  and  in  whicli  Hooker,  in  his  young  days,  pos- 
sibly flaunted  in  a  vein  of  no  discommendable  vanity.  In  the 
depth  of  college  shades,  or  in  his  lonely  chamber,  the  poor 
student  shrunk  from  observation.  He  found  shelter  among 
books,  which  insult  not ;  and  studies,  that  ask  no  questions  of 
a  youth's  finances.  He  was  lord  of  his  library,  and  seldom 
cared  for  looking  out  beyond  his  domains.  The  heating  in- 
fluence of  studious  pursuits  was  upon  him,  to  sooth  and  to 
abstract.  He  was  almost  a  healthy  man ;  when  the  way  ward- 
nessof  his  fate  broke  out  against  him  with  a  second  and  worse 

maligt.ily.     The  father  of  W had  hitherto  exercised  the 

humble  profession  of  house-painter  at  N -,  near  Oxford. 

A  supposed  interest  with  some  of  the  heads  of  colleges  had 
now  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  that  city,  wilh  the 
hope  of  being  employed  upon  some  public  works  which  were 
talked  of.  From  that  moment  I  read  in  the  countenance  of 
the  young  man  the  determination  which  at  length  tore  him 
from  academical  pursuits  for  ever.  To  a  person  unacquainted 
with  our  universities,  the  distance  between  the  gownsmen  and 
the  townsmen,  as  they  are  called — the  trading  part  of  the  lat- 
ter especially — is  carried  to  an  excess  that  would  appear  harsh 
and  incredible.  The  lemperamentofW 's  fatherivas  dia- 
metrically the  reverse  of  his  own.     Old  W was  a  little, 

busy,  cringing  tradesman,  who,  with  his  son  upon  his  arm. 
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would  Stand  bowing  and  scraping,  cap  in  hand,  to  anything 
that  wore  the  semblance  of  a  gown — insensible  to  the  winks 
and  opener  remonstrances  of  the  young  man,  to  whose  cham- 
ber-fellow, or  equal  in  standing,  perhaps,  he  was  thus  obse- 
quiously and  gratuitously  ducking.     Such  a  stale  of  things 

could  not  last.     W must  change  the  air  of  Oxford  or  be 

suffocated.  He  chose  the  former ;  and  let  the  sturdy  moralist, 
who  strains  the  point  of  the  filial  duties  as  high  as  they  can 
bear,  censure  the  dereliction ;  he  cannot  estimate  the  struggle. 
I  slood  with  W — — ,  the  last  afternoon  I  ever  saw  him,  undet 
the  eaves  of  his  paternal  dwelling.  It  was  in  the  fine  lane 
leading  from  the  High-street  to  the  back  of  ****  college, 

where  W kept  his  rooms.     He  seemed  thoughtful,  antj 

more  reconciled.  I  ventured  to  rally  him — finding  him  in  a 
better  mood — upon  a  representation  of  the  artist  evangelist, 
which  the  old  man,  whose  affairs  were  beginning  to  flourish, 
had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  a  splendid  son  of  frame  over  his 
really  handsome   shop,  either  as  a  token  of  prosperity,  ot 

badge  of  gratitude  lo  his  saint.     W looked  up  at  the 

Luke,  and,  like  l?atan,  "knew  his  mounted  sign — and  fled." 
A.  letter  on  his  father's  table  the  next  morning  announced  that 
he  had  accepted  a  commission  in  a  regiment  about  to  embark 
for  Portugal.  He  was  among  the  first  who  perished  before 
the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian. 

I  do  not  know  how,  upon  a  subject  which  I  began  with 
treating  half  seriously,  I  should  have  fallen  upon  a  recital  so 
eminently  painful ;  but  tJiis  theme  of  poor  relationship  is  re- 
plete with  60  much  matter  for  tragic  as  well  as  comic  asso- 
ciations, that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  account  distinct  without 
blending.  The  earliest  impressions  which  I  received  on  this 
matter  are  certainly  not  attended  with  anything  painful  or 
very  humiliating  in  the  recalling.  At  my  father's  table  (no 
very  splendid  one)  was  to  be  found,  every  Saturday,  the  mys- 
terious figure  of  an  aged  gentleman,  clothed  in  neat  black,  of 
a  sad  yet  comely  appearance.  His  deportment  was  of  the 
essence  of  gravity ;  his  words  few  or  none  ;  and  I  was  not 
to  make  a  noise  in  his  presence.  I  had  little  inclination  to 
do  so — for  my  cue  was  to  admire  in  silence.  A  particular 
elbow-chair  was  appropriated  to  him,  which  was  in  no  case 
lo  be  violated.  A  peculiar  sort  of  sweet  pudding,  which 
appeared  on  no  other  occasion,  distinguished  the  days  of  his 
coming.  I  used  to  think  him  a  prodigiously  rich  man.  All  1 
could  make  out  of  him  was,  that  he  and  my  father  had  been 
schoolfellows  a  world  ago  at  Lincoln,  and  that  he  came  fron' 
the  Mint.  The  Mint  I  knew  to  be  a  place  where  all  the 
nnncy  was  coined  -  -and  I  thought  he  was  :he  owner  of  all  that 
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money.  Awful  ideas  of  the  Tower  twined  tkimselves  abo»- 
his  presence.  He  seemed  above  human  infirmities  and  pas 
sions,  A  sort  of  melancholy  grandeur  invested  him.  From 
some  inexplicable  doom  1  fancied  him  obliged  lo  go  about  in 
an  eternal  suit  of  mourning ;  a  captive — a  stately  being,  let 
out  of  the  'I'ower  on  Saturdays.  Often  have  I  wondered  at 
the  temerity  of  my  father,  who,  in  spite  of  an  habitual  gen 
oral  respect  which  we  all  in  common  manifested  towards  him, 
would  venture  now  and  then  to  stand  up  against  hiin  in  some 
argument  touching  their  youthful  days.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Lincoln  are  divided  (as  most  of  my  readers 
know)  between  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  and  in  the  valley. 
This  mariced  distinction  formed  an  obvious  division  between 
llie  boys  who  lived  above  (however  brought  together  in  a 
common  school)  and  the  boys  whose  paternal  residence  was 
on  the  plain ;  a  sufficient  cause  of  hostility  in  the  code  of 
these  young  Grotiuses.  My  father  had  been  a  leading  moun 
taineer ;  and  would  still  maintain  the  general  superiority,  in 
skill  and  hardihood,  of  the  Above  Boys  (his  own  faction)  over 
the  Below  Boys,  (so  wore  ihey  called,)  of  whicli  parly  his  con- 
temporary had  been  a  chieftain.  Many  and  hot  were  the  skir- 
mishes on  this  topic — the  only  one  upon  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  ever  brought  out — and  bad  blood  bred ;  even  some- 
times almost  to  the  recommencement  (so  I  expected)  of  ac- 
tual hostilities.  But  my  father,  who  scorned  to  insist  upon 
advantages,  generally  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  upon 
some  adroit  by-commendation  of  the  old  minster ;  in  the 
general  preference  of  which,  before  all  other  cathedrals  in  the 
island,  the  dweller  on  the  hill  and  the  plain-born  could  meet 
on  a  conciliating  level,  and  lay  down  their  less  important  dif- 
ferences. Once  only  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  really  ruffled, 
and  I  remembered  with  anguish  the  thought  that  came  over 
me :  "  Perhaps  he  will  never  come  here  again."  He  had  been 
pressed  to  take  another  plate  of  the  viand,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  indispensable  concomitant  of  liis  visilH. 
He  had  refused,  with  a  resistance  amounting  to  rigour — when 
my  auni,  an  old  Lincolnian,  but  who  had  something  of  this  iu 
common  with  my  cousin  Bridget,  that  she  would  sometimes 
press  civility  out  of  season— uttered  the  following  memorable 
applijaiion — "Do  take  another  slice,  Mr.  Billet,  for  you  do 
not  get  pudding  every  day."  The  old  gentleman  said  nothing 
at  the  time — but  he  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
when  some  argument  had  intervened  between  ibem  to  utter 
with  an  emphasis  which  chilled  the  company,  and  which 
chills  me  now  as  1  write  it—"  Woman,  you  are  superannuated." 
John  Billet  d'd  not  survive  long  after  the  digeslin"  of  this 
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»firont ;  but  he  survived  long  enough  lo  assui'e  me  that  peace 
was  actually  restored  1  and,  if  I  remember  aright,  another 
pudding  was  discreetly  substituted  in  the  place  oi  th^t  which 
had  occasioned  the  offence.  He  died  at  the  Mint,  (anno  1781,) 
where  he  had  long  held  what  he  accounted  a  comfortable  in- 
dependence ;  and  with  five  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and  a 
penny,  which  were  found  in  his  escrutoire  after  his  decease, 
left  the  world,  blessing  God  that  he  had  enough  to  bury  him, 
and  that  he  had  never  been  obliged  to  any  man  for  a  sixpence 
This  was — a  poor  relation. 


STAGE  ILLUSION. 

A  PLAY  is  said  lo  be  well  or  ill  acted  in  proportion  lo  the 
scenical  illusion  produced,  Wiietber  such  illusion  can  in  any 
case  be  perfect,  is  not  the  question.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it,  we  are  told,  is  when  ilie  actor  appears  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  presence  of  spectators.  In  tragedy — in  all 
which  is  to  affect  the  feelings — this  undivided  attention  to  his 
stage  business  seems  indispensable  Yet  it  is  in  fact  dis 
p        di        rydyby  1  rad  dhl 
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produce  an>  thing  but  mirth.  Yet  we  most  of  us  remember 
Jack  Bannister's  cowards.  Could  anything  be  more  agree- 
able, more  pleasant  I  We  loved  the  rogues.  How  was  this 
effected  but  by  the  exquisite  art  of  the  -»ctor  in  a  perpetual 
stib-insinuaiion  to  us,  the  spectators,  even  in  the  extremity  of 
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the  shaking-lit,  iliat  he  was  not  half  such  a  coward  as  we  look 
him  ("or?  We  saw  all  the  common  symploina  of  Ihe  malady 
upon  him ;  the  quivering  lip,  the  cowering  knees,  the  teeth 
chattering;  and  could  have  sworn  "that  man  was  frightened." 
But  we  forgot  all  the  while — or  kept  it  almost  a  secret  to  our- 
selves- -tha  he  never  once  lost  his  self-possession ;  that  he 
let  out  by  a  thousand  droll  looks  and  gestures — meant  at  jw, 
and  not  at  all  supposed  to  he  visible  to  his  fellows  in  the 
scene,  that  his  confidence  in  his  own  resources  had  never 
once  deserted  him.  Was  this  a  genuine  picture  of  a  coward! 
or  not  rather  a  likeness,  which  the  clever  artist  contrived  to 
palm  upon  us  instead  of  an  original ;  while  we  secretly  con- 
nived at  the  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  greater  j>leasure,  than 
a  more  genuine  counterfeiting  of  the  imbecility,  helplessness, 
and  litter  self-desertion,  which  we  know  to  be  concomilams 
of  cowardice  in  real  life,  could  have  given  us  ? 

Why  are  misers  so  hateful  in  the  world,  and  so  endurable 
on  the  stage,  but  because  the  skilful  actor,  by  a  sort  of  sub- 
reference,  rather  than  direct  appeal  to  us,  disarms  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  deal  of  its  odiousness,  by  seeming  lo  engage 
our  compassion  for  the' insecure  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his 
money-bags  and  parchmenis  1  By  this  subtle  vent  half  of  the 
hatefulness  of  the  character — tlie  self-closeness  with  which 
in  real  life  it  coils  itself  up  from  the  sympathies  of  men — 
evaporates.  The  miser  becomes  sympathetic  ;  !.  e.,  is  no  gen- 
uine miser.  Here  again  a  diverting  likeness  is  substituted 
for  a  very  disagreeable  reality. 

Spleen,  irritability— the  pitiable  infirmities  of  'old  men, 
which  produce  only  pain  to  behold  in  the  realities,  counter- 
feited upon  a  stage,  divert  not  altogether  for  the  comic  appen- 
dages to  them,  but  in  part  from  an  inner  conviction  that  they 
are  being  acted  before  ua ;  that  a  likeness  only  is  going  on 
and  not  the  thing  itself.  They  please  by  being  done  under  the 
life,  or  beside  it ;  not  to  the  life.  When  Gatty  acts  an  old 
man,  is  he  angry  indeed?  or  only  a  pleasant  counterfeit,  juBl 
enough  of  a  likeness  lo  recognise,  without  pressing  upon  UN 
'he  uneasy  sense  of  reality  ? 

Comedians,  paradoxical  as  it  may  soem,  may  be  too  natu- 
ral. It  was  the  case  with  a  late  acior.  Nothing  co'jld  be 
more  earnest  or  true  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Emery ;  this 
told  excellently  in  his  Tyke,  and  characters  of  a  tragic  cast- 
But  when  he  carried  the  same  rigid  exclusiveness  of  attention 
to  the  stage  business,  and  wilful  blindness  and  oblivion  ol 
everything  before  the  curtain  into  his  comedy,  it  produced  a 
harsh  and  dissonant  effect.  He  was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
ri'St  of  the  pcrsnnrE  dramatis.     There  was   as  little  link  bp 
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iween  him  and  them  as  between  himself  and  thi.  )<Uilieiice 
Ho  was  a  third  "estate,  dry,  repulsive,  and  unsoeidl  to  all. 
Individually  considered,  his  execution  was  masterly.  But 
comedy  is  not  this  unbending  thing  ;  for  this  reason,  that  the 
same  degree  of  credibility  is  not  required  of  it  as  to  serious 
scenes.  The  degrees  of  credibility  demanded  to  the  two 
^(^ings  may  be  illustrated  by  the  diifer^t  sort  of  truth  which 
lie  expect  when  a  man  tells  ns  a  mournful  or  a  merry  story. 
If  we  suspect  the  former  of  falsehood  in  any  one  tittle,  we  re- 
ject it  altogether.  Our  tears  refuse  to  flow  at  a  suspected 
imposition.  But  the  teller  of  a  mirthful  tale  has  latitude  al- 
lowed him.  We  are  content  with  less  than  absolute  truth. 
'Tis  the  same  with  dramatic  illusion.  We  confess  we  love 
in  comedy  to  see  an  audience  naturalized  behind  the  scenes, 
taken  in  into  the  interest  of  the  drama,  welcomed  as  by- 
standers, however.  There  is  something  ungracious  in  a 
comic  actor  holding  himself  aloof  from  all  participation  or 
concern  with  those  who  are  come  to  be  diverted  by  him. 
Macbeth  must  see  the  dagger,  and  no  ear  but  his  own  be  told 
of  it ;  but  an  old  fool  in  farce  may  think  he  sees  something, 
and  by  conscious  words  and  looks  express  it,  as  plainly  as  he 
can  speak,  to  pit,  box,  and  gallery.  When  an  impertinent  in 
tragedy,  an  Osric,  for  instance,  breaks  in  upon  the  serious 
passions  of  the  scene,  we  approve  of  the  contempt  with 
which  he  is  treated.  But  when  the  pleasant  impertinent  of 
comedy,  in  a  piece  purely  meant  to  give  delight,  and  raise 
mirth  out  of  whimsical  perplexities,  worries  the  studious  man 
with  taking  up  his  leisure,  or  making  his  house  his  home,  the 
same  sort  of  contempt  expressed  (however  natural)  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  delight  in  the  spectators.  To  make 
the  intrusion  comic,  the  acior  who  plays  the  annoyed  man 
must  a  little  desert  nature  ;  he  must,  in  short,  be  thinking  of 
the  audience,  and  express  only  so  much  dissatisfaction  and 
peevishness  as  is  consistent  with  the  pleasure  of  comedy. 
In  other  words,  his  perplexity  must  seem  half  put  on.  If  he 
repel  the  intruder  with  the  sober  set  face  of  a  man  in  earnest, 
and  more  especially  if  he  deliver  his  expostulations  in  a  tone 
which  in  the  world  must  necessarily  provoke  a  duel,  his  real- 
life  manner  will  destroy  the  whimsical  and  purely  dramatic 
existence  of  the  other  character,  (which,  to  render  it  comic,  de- 
mands an  antagonist  comicality  on  the  part  of  the  character 
opposed  to  ii,)  and  convert  what  was  meant  for  mirth,  rather 
than  belief,  into  a  downright  piece  of  impertmence  indeed, 
which  would  raise  no  diversion  in  ws,  but  rather  stir  pain,  to 
see  inflicted  in  earnest  upon  any  unworthy  person.  A  very 
judicious  actor  (in  most  of  his  parts)  seems  to  have  fallen 
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into  an  error  of  this  sort  in  his  playing  with  Mr.  Wroiich  m 
ihe  farce  of  Free  and  Easy. 

Many  instances  would  be  tedious  ;  these  may  suffice  to 
»how  that  comic  acting  at  least  does  not  always  demand  from 
the  performer  that  strict  abstraction  from  ail  reference  to  aa 
audience  which  is  exacted  of  it ;  but  that  in  some  cases  a 
sort  of  compromise  mpy  take  place,  and  all  the  purposes  of 
dramatic  delight  be  attained  by  a  judicious  understanding,  not 
loo  ogenly  announced,  between  the  ladies  and  gentlemen — on 
boih  sides  of  the  curtain. 


TO  THE  SHADE  OF  ELLISTON. 

JoYorsEST  of  once  imhodied  spirits,  whither  at  length  hasi 
thou  flown  1  to  what  genial  region  are  we  permitted  to  con- 
jecture that  thou  hast  flitted  ? 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  yet  {the  harvest-time  was 
still  to  come  with  thee)  upon  casual  sands  of  Avernus  ?  or  art 
thou  enacting  Rovek  (as  we  would  gladlier  think)  by  wander- 
ing Elysian  streams  t 

This  mortal  frame,  while  ihou  didst  play  thy  brief  antics 
among  us,  was  in  truth  anything  but  a  prison  to  thee,  as  the 
vain  Plalonist  dreams  of  this  body  to  be  do  belter  than  a  coun- 
ty jail,  forsooth,  or  some  house  of  durance  vile,  whereof 
die  five  senses  are  the  fetters.  Thou  knewest  better  than  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  cast  ofl"  those  gyves ;  and  had  notice  to  quit, 
I  fear,  before  thou  wert  quite  ready  lo  abandon  this  fleshy 
tenement.  It  was  thy  Pie  a  sure -house,  thy  Palace  of  Dainty 
Devices ;  thy  Louvre,  or  thy  Whitehall. 

What  new  mysterions  lodgings  dost  thou  tenant  now  ?  or 
when  may  we  expect  thy  aerial  house-warming. 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  blessed 
shades  ;  now  cannot  I  intelligibly  fancy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  lo  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  (as  the  school- 
men admitted  a  receptacle  apart  for  patriarchs  and  uu-chriaom 
babes)  there  may  exist — not  far,  perchance,  from  that  store- 
house of  all  vanities,  which  Milton  saw  in  visions— a  lihbo 
somewhere  for  playehs  ?  and  that 

"  Up  thither  like  aerial  vapours  flj 
Both  all  stage  things,  and  all  that  in  stage  thitiss 
i5oilt  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  feme? 
ill  Ihe  uniccomphah'd  works  of  aathors'  harid» 
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Abortive,  monstrous,  ot  unkindly  mii'd, 

Datnn'd  upon  earth,  fleet  thither — 

Plaj,  opera,  iatce,  with  all  their  trumpery." 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon,  (by  some  not  improperly 
•upposed  thy  regent  planet  upon  earth,)  mayst  thou  not  still 
be  acting  tliy  managerial  pranks,  great  disimbodied  lessee  1 
out  lessee  still,  and  still  a  manager. 

In  green-rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beJioldj 
thee  wielding  posthumous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth)  circle 
thee  in  endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is,  Fy  on  sinful  fan- 

Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this  globe  of  earth, 
Robert  William  Elliston!  for  as  yet  we  know  not  thy 
new  name  in  heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  thai,  stripped  of  thy  regalities,  ihou 
ahouldst  ferry  over,  a  poor  f  k  d  h  p  *n  crazy  Stygian 
wherry.  Methinks  I.hear  th  Id  b  m  paddling  by  the 
weedy  wharf,  with  raucid  vo        h     1  Sculls,  sculls  :" 

to  which,  with  waving  hand       d       j  ion,  thou  deign- 

est  no  reply,  other  than  in  syllables,  "  No  ■ 

But  the  laws  of  Plulo's  ki  gd  m  k  11  difference  be- 

tween  king  and   cobbler ;    m      g  d      U-boy ;    and,  if 

haply  your  dates  of  life  we  t,  you  are  quietly 

taking  your  passage,  cheek  by    h    k  (  h  g  oble  levelling  of 
death,)  withtheshadeofsome  iy  <3  P       d candle-snuffer. 

But  mercy !  what  slrippin       wh  g  off  of  histrionic 

robes  and  private  vanities !      h      d       d  '      ' 

before  the  surly  ferryman  w  11     i        j 
in  his  battered  lighter. 

Crowns,  sceptres ;  shield,  d       d 

coronation  robes  ;  (for  thou  h       bro  g!      1 
man's  wardrobe  with  thee,  en      1  k 

ermine  ;  the  coxcomb's  wig;  the  snuff-box  li 
all  must  overboard,  he  positively  swears — 
mariner  brooks  no  denial ;  for,  since  the  tiresome  monodrame 
of  tho  old  Thraciaii  harper,  Charon,  it  is  to  be  believed,  hath 
shown  small  taste  for  theatricals. 

Ay,  now  'tis  done.      You  are  just  boat  weight ;  para  e'. 

But,  bless  me,  how  link  you  look  ! 

So  shall  we  all  look— kings  and  kejsars — stripped  for  the 
last  voyage. 

Hut  the  murky  rogue  pushes  off.  Adieu,  pleasant,  and 
thrice  pleasant  shade!   with  my  parting  thanks  for  many  a 
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heavy  hour  of  life  lightened  by  thy  harmlttss  extrnvagaiizas 
public  or  domestic. 

Rhadamanthua,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below,  leaving- 
to  his  two  brethren  the  heavy  calendars— honest  Rhadamanth, 
always  partial  10  players,  weighing  their  party-coloured  exist- 
ence here  upon  earth — making  account  of  the  few  foiblen 
that  may  have  shaded  thy  reai  life,  as  we  call  it,  (though, 
substantially,  scarcely  less  a  vapour  than  thy  idlest  vagaries 
upon  the  boards  of  Drury,)  as  but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural 
repercussions,  and  results  to  be  expected  from  the  assumed 
extravagances  of  thy  secondary  or  mock  life,  nightly  upon  a 
stage — after  a  lenient  casiigation,  with  rods  lighter  than  of 
those  Medusean  ringlets,  but  just  enough  lo  "  whip  the  offend- 
ing Adam  out  of  thee,"  shall  courteously  dismiss  thee  at  the 
right-han''.  gate— the  o.  p.  side  of  Hades — that  conducts  to 
masks  ai*.^  merry-makings  in  the  Theatre  Roya!  of  Proser 
pine. 

PLAUDITO,  ET  VALETO. 


ELLISTONIANA. 

Mt  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  creatuie,  whose  loss 
we  all  deplore,  was  but  slight. 

My  first  introduction  to  E.,  which  afterward  ripened  into 
an  acquaintance  a  little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  oviir  a 
counter  of  the  Leamington  Spa  Library,  then  newly  entered 
upon  by  a  branch  of  his  family.  E.,  whom  nothing  misbe- 
came—lo  auspicate,  I  suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it 
a-going  with  a  lustre — was  serving  in  person  two  damsels  fair, 
who  had  come  into  the  shop  ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some 
new  publication,  but  in  reality  lo  have  a  sight  of  the  illuElri- 
ous  shopman,  hoping  some  conference  With  what  an  air  die 
he  reach  down  the  volume,  dispassionately  giving  his  opinion 
upon  'he  worth  of  the  work  in  question,  and  launching  out 
into  a  dissertation  on  its  comparative  merits  with  those  of 
certait  publications  of  a  similar  stanio,  its  rivals '  his  enchant- 
ed customers  fairly  hanging  on  his  lips,  subdued  to  their  au- 
thoritative sentence  So  have  I  seen  a  gentleman  in  comedy 
acting  the  shopman.  So  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in  King 
street.  I  admired  the  histrionic  art,  by  which  he  contrived 
to  carry  clean  awaj  every  notion  of  disgrace  from  the  occu- 
pition  he  h*d  so  q en erou^fy  submitted  to  ;  and  from  that  hour 
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whom  it  w    Id  b       t  1  b  q  d 
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perfluous.     Whhblddp  dpf  lib 
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to  the  same  concluMon —  I  am  the  same  person  o^the  stage 
that  I  am  on."  The  inrerence,  at  first  sight,  seems  identical; 
hut  examine  it  a  little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one  per 
former  was  never,  and  the  other  always,  acting. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  ElV  t     '    p  '  d 

portment.     You  had  a  spirited  perfor  Iw 

before  your  eyes,  with  noiliing  to  pay      Ah  m  h 

lakes  up  his  casual  abode  for  a  night,  1     p  li      1     1     h 

he  honours  by  his  sleeping  in  it,  beco         P     J         f       h 
limo  a  palace ;  so  wherever  EUislon        ll   1  d 

Ktill,  there  was  the  llieatre.     He  ca       lb  h  h  m  1 

pit   bo\es  and  galleries  and  set  up  h     port  \1    pi     h 
I  d        h     m    k  t  pi  Up       fl 

pm         h        dhbd        Uadfhhnh        d 

bp  hgrnb  ap        fgdyp 

n        iy  b  1    1  No       1  h       y       d 

h  w  d     I        11  S     Apell        }     y     p        A— 

hgl  GD/ypo  Iht«      Ikwm 

Ih       kw  s—    d       n       fhmfEU 

w  p—    h      1    111  bl    b 

1     p  k  a  mb    h      gh    li  h 


II    h       f      1  rh  y     m 

p  Ibl  hfml,  &\h 

hill         b  pdjla  h  dd 

dm  11  nb  h>  gf  1 

mp    hyj         1111  glm  dd 

g    d  1 1     p!  J  d    u       II  f     Ij 

out  ol  the  house,  and  realize  your  1     d  bl  A 

length  the  final  bell  rings,,  and  this  c    d    1      p  t 

ail  that  IS  amiable  in  human  hreas  p    f     h —     m 

ElJiston  was  more  of  a  piece.     TidhpZyR  ddd 

Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the  h  f 
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why  should  he  not  be  Ranger,  and  diffuse  the  same  cordial 
satisfaction  among  his  private  circles  1  with  Ids  temperament, 
\is  animal  spirits,  his  good-nature,  his  follies  perchance,  could 
lie  do  better  than  identify  himself  with  his  impersonation  I 
Are  we  to  iikc  a  pleasant  rake  or  coxcomb  on  the  stage,  and 
gi»e  ourselves  airs  of  aversion  for  the  identical  character  pre- 
sented to  us  in  actual  life  ?  or  what  would  the  performer  have 
gained  by  divesting  himself  of  the  impersonation  1  Could 
the  man  Elliston  have  been  essentially  different  from  his  part 
even  if  he  had  avoided  to  reflect  to  us  studiously,  in  private 
circles,  the  airy  briskness,  the  forwardness,  and  scape-goat 
trickeries  of  his  prototype  ? 

"  But  there  is  something  not  natural  in  this  everlasting 
acting;   we  want  the  real  man." 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself,  whom 
you  cannot,  or  will  not  see,  under  some  adventitious  trappings, 
which,  nevertheless,  sit  not  at  all  inconsistently  upon  him  T 
What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some  men  to  be  highly  artificial  T 
The  fault  is  least  reprehensible  in  players.  Gibber  was  his 
own  Foppington,  witfi  almost  as  much  wit  as  Vanburgh  could 
add  to  it. 

"  My  conceit  of  his  person" — it  is  Ben  Jonson  speaking  o( 
Lord  Bacon — "  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place 
or  honours.  But  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  great' 
ne^s,  that  was  only  proper  to  himself;  in  that  he  seemed  to 
nie  ever  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  had  been  in  many  ages. 
In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed  that  Heaven  would  give  him 
strength  ;  for  greatness  he  could  not  want." 

The  quality  here  commended  was  scarcely  loss  conspic- 
uous in  the  subject  of  these  idle  reminiscences,  than  in  my 
Lord  Verulam.  Those  who  have  imagined  that  an  unexpected 
elevation  to  the  direction  of  a  great  London  theatre  affected 
the  consequence  of  Elliston,  or  at  all  changed  his  nature, 
knew  not  the  essential  greatness  of  the  man  whom  they  dis- 


parage. It  was  my  fortune  to  encounter  him  near  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  Church  (which,  with  its  punctual  giants,  is  now  no 
more  than  dust  and  a  shadow)  on  the  morning  of  his  election 
to  that  high  office.  Grasping  my  hand  with  a  look  of  signiti- 
cance,  he  only  uttered — "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" — then 
with  another  look  following  up  the  blow,  he  subjoined,  "I  am 
the  future  manager  of  Drury  Iiane  Theatre."  Breathless  as 
he  saw  me,  he  stayed  not  for  congratulation  or  reply,  but 
mutely  stalked  away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  new-blown 
dignities  at  leisure.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  said  to  it. 
Expressive  silence  alone  could  muse  his  praise.  This  was 
in  his  great  style. 
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But  was  he  less  great,  (be  witness,  oh  ye  powers  ol'  equa- 
nimky,  that  supported  in  the  ruJns  of  Carthage  the  consular 
exile,  and  ViOte  recently  transmuted  for  a,  more  illustrious 
exile  the  barren  constableshjp  of  Elba  into  an  image  of  im- 
perial France,)  when,  in  melancholy  after-years,  again,  mnch 
near  the  same  spot,  I  met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had  been 
wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his  dominion  was  curtailed  to  the 
petty  managership,  and  part  proprietorship,  of  the  small 
Olympic,  his  Elba  ?  He  still  piayed  nightly  upon  the  boards 
of  Drurj-,  but  in  parts,  alas!  allotted  to  him,  not  magnificently 
distributed  by  him.  Waiving  his  great  loss  as  nothing,  and 
magnificently  sinking  the  sense  of  fallen  material  grandeur  in 
the  more  liberal  resentment  of  depreciations  done  to  his  more 
lofty  intellectual  pretensions,  "  Have  you  heard" — his  custom- 
ary exordium — "  have  you  heard,"  said  he,  "  how  they  treat 
me  1  they  put  me  in  comedy?'  Thought  I— but  his  linger  on 
hia  lips  forbade  any  verbal  interruption — "  Where  could  they 
have  put  you  better  T'  Then,  after  a  pause — "  Where  I  for- 
merly played  Ilomeo,  I  now  play  Mercutio," — and  so  again 
he  stalked  away,  neither  staying  nor  caring  for  responses. 

Oh,  it  was  a  rich  scene — but  Sir  A C ,  the  best 

of  story-tellers  and  surgeons,  who  mends  a  lame  narrative  al 
most  as  well  as  he  sets  a  fracture,  alone  could  do  justice  (o 
it — that  I  was  witness  to,  in  the  tarnished  room  (that  had 
once  been  green)  of  that  same  little  Olympic.  There,  after 
his  deposition  from  imperial  Drury,  he  substituted  a  throne. 
That  Olympic  Hill  was  his  "  highest  heaven ;"  himself  "  Jove 
in  his  chair."  There  he  sat  ia  stale,  while  before  liim,  on 
complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought  for  judgment — how  shall 
I  describe  her  1— one  of  those  little  tawdry  tilings  that  flirt 
at  the  talis  of  choruses — a  probationer  for  the  town,  in 
either  of  its  senses — the  pertesl  httle  drab— a  dirty  fringe 
and  appendage  of  the  lamps'  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on  some 
disapprobation  expressed  by  a  "  highly  respectable"  audience 
— had  precipitately  quilted  her  station  on  the  boards  and 
withdrawn  her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

"  And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  manager^assuming  a  cen- 
sorial severity  which  would  have  cmshed  the  confidence  of  a 
Vestris,  and  disarmed  that  beautiful  rebel  herself  of  hei  pro- 
fessional caprices — I  verily  believe,  he  tboueht  ker  standing 
before  liim— "  how  dare  you,  madam,  withdraw  yourself, 
without  a  notice,  from  your  theatrical  duties?" — "I  was 
hissed,  sir." — -"  And  you  have  the  presumption  to  decide 
upon  the  taste  of  the  town  V — "  I  don't  know  that,  sir ; 
hut  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed,"  was  the  subjoinder  of 
young  Confidence — when,  gathering  up  his  features  into  one 
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Significant  mass  of  wonder,  piiy,  and  expos tulatoty  indignation 
— in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature  less  for- 
ward than  she  who  stood  before  him — his  words  were  these  ■ 
"  They  have  hissed  me.'" 

'Twas  the  identical  argument  a  fortiori,  which  iho  son  oi 
Peleus  uses  to  Lycaon  trembling  under  his  lance,  to  persuade 
him  to  take  his  destiny  with  a  good  grace.  "  I  too  am  mortal." 
And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  in  both  cases  the  rhetoric  missed 
of  its  application  for  want  of  a  proper  understanding  with 
ihe  faculties  of  the  respective  recipients. 

"  Quite  an  opera  pit,"  he  said  to  rae,  as  he  was  courteously 
conducting  me  over  the  benches  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  the  . 
last  retreat  and  recess  of  his  every-day  waning  grandeur. 

Those  who  knew  EUision  will  know  the  manner  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  latter  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about 
to  record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his  roast  muiion  with 
Hs  in  the  Temple,  to  which  I  had  superadded  a  preliminary 
haddock.  After  a  rather  plentiful  partaking  of  the  meager 
banquet,  not  unrefreshed  with  tlie  humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I 
made  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  humility  of  the  fare,  observing 
that  for  ray  own  part  I  never  ate  but  one  dish  at  dinner.  "  I 
too  never  eat  but  one  thing  at  dinner,"  was  his  reply — then, 
after  a  pause — "  reckoning  fish  as  nothing."  The  manner 
was  all.  It  was  as  if  by  one  peremptory  sentence  he  had 
decreed  the  annihilation  of  all  the  savoury  esculents,  which 
ihe  pleasant  and  nutritious-food- giving  ocean  pours  forth  upon 
poor  humans  from  her  watery  bosom.  This  was  greatness, 
tempered  with  considerate  tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his 
scanty  but  welcoming  entertainer. 

Great  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Robert  William  E'.liston  !  and 
not  lessened  iu  ihy  death,  if  report  speak  truly,  which  says 
that  ihou  didst  direct  that  thy  mortal  remains  should  repose 
under  no  inscription  but  one  of  pure  Latintty.  Classical 
was  thy  bringing  up !  and  beautiful  was  the  feeling  on  ihy 
last  bed,  which,  connecting  the  man  with  the  boy,  took  thee 
back  in  thy  latest  exercise  of  imagination  to  the  days  when, 
undreaming  of  theatres  and  managerships,  thou  wert  a  scholar, 
and  an  early  ripe  one,  under  (he  roofs  builded  by  the  munifi- 
cent and  pious  Colet.  For  thee  the  Pauline  muses  weep 
In  elegies  that  shall  silence  this  crude  prose  they  shall  celo' 
brale  thy  priise. 
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DETACHFD  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND 
SEADINO 

To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  lo  enlerlBin  one's  self  wiili  the  forced 
fi  idoct  of  another  man's  brain.  Now  I  ihink  a  man  of  qii^lity  and  breeding 
may  ha  much  amu&ed  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own-" 

Lord  Foppi-agion  in  the  Relapse. 

As  ingenious  acquaiiilance  of  my  own  was  so  much  struck 
with  this  bright  sally  of  his  lordship,  that  lie  has  left  off 
reading  altogether,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his  originality. 
At  the  hazard  of  losing  some  credit  on  his  head,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time  to 
other  people's  thoughts.  I  dream  away  my  life  in  others' 
speculations.  I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
When  I  am  not  walking  I  am  reading ;  I  cannot  sit  and  think. 
Books  think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  foi 
nie,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  loo  low.  I  can  read  anything  which  I 
call  a  book.  There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannol 
allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no  books — hiblia  a-bibha 
— 1  reckon  court  calendars,  directories,  pocket-books,  draught- 
boards, bound  and  lettered  at  the  back,  scientific  treatises,  al- 
manacs, statutes  at  large  :  the  works  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Rob* 
enson,  Beattie,  Soarae  Jenyns,  and,  generally,  all  those  volumes 
which  "no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without ;"  the  His- 
tories of  Flavins  Josephus,  (that  learned  Jew,)  and  Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read  al- 
most anything.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so 
un  excluding, 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these  things  in 
oooks'  clothing  perched  upon  shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers 
of  true  shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the 
legitimate  occupants.  To  reach  down  a  well-bound  semblance 
of  a  volume,  and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  playbook,  then, 
opening  what  "  seem  its  leaves,"  to  come  bolt  upon  a  wither- 
ing population  essay.  To  expect  a  Steele  or  a  Farquhar,  and 
find— Adam  Smith.  To  view  a  well-arranged  assortment  of 
blockheaded  Encyclopiedias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set 
out  in  an  array  of  Russia  or  Morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that 
good  leather  would  comfortably  reclotbe  my  shivering  folios  ; 
would  renovate  Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund 
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Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world.  I  iievci  sen 
ihese  impostors,  but  I  long  to  strip  them  to  warm  my  ragged 
veterans  in  their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desideratum  of 
a  volume.  Magnificence  comes  after.  This,  when  il  can  be 
afforded,  iii  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  booka  indis- 
criminately. I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  magazines,  for  in- 
stance, in  full  suit.  The  dishabille,  or  half-binding,  (with 
Russia  backs  ever,)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakspeaie,  or  a 
Milton,  (unless  the  first  editions,)  it  were  mere  foppery  to 
trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  The  possession  of  ihem  confers  no 
distinction.  The  exterior  of  them,  (the  things  themselves 
being  so  common,)  strange  to  say,  raises  no  sweet  emotions, 
no  tickling  sense  of  property  in  the  owner.  Thomson's 
Seasons,  again,  looks  best  (1  maintain  it)  a  littl*  torn  and 
dog's-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover  of  reading  are 
ihe  sulhed  leaves  and  worn-out  jppearance,  nay,  the  very 
odour,  (beyond  Russia,)  if  we  ivomd  not  forget  kind  feelings 
in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  "  Circulating  Library"  Tom  Jones 
or  Vicar  of  Wakefield!  How  they  speak  of  the  thousand 
thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their  pages  with  delight  !-^of 
the  lone  seamstress  whom  ihey  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or 
harder- working  manlnamaker)  after  her  long  day's  needle-toil, 
running  far  into  midnight,  when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill 
spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean  cup, 
in  spelling  out  their  enchanting  contents  !  Who  would  have 
them  a  whit  less  soiled  ?     What  better  condition  could  we  de- 

In  some  respects,  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands 
from  binding.  Fielding,  SmoUet,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of 
perpetually  self-reproductive  volumes— great  Nature's  stereo- 
types— we  see  them  individually  perish  with  less  regret,  be- 
cause we  know  the  copies  of  them  to  be  "  eteme."  Bui 
where  a  book  is  at  once  both  good  and  rare — where  the  ind' 
vidual  is  almost  the  species,  and  when  thitt  perishes, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethesn  torch 
That  can  its  Ughl  telumine"— 

such  3  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke  ol  Ivew 
castle,  by  his  dntchess — no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing 
sufficiently  durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description,  which  aeero 
hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted,  but  old  editions  of  writers, 
such  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his 
jj rose- works.  Fuller — of  whom  we /laue  reprints,  yet  the  book^ 
ihemsekcs,  though  they  go  about,  and  are  talked  of  here  ami 
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here,  we  know,  have  not  endenizened  themselves  (nor  pos- 
sibly ever  wilt)  in  the  national  heart,  so  as  to  become  stock 
hooks— it  is  good  to  possess  these  in  durable  and  cosily  cov- 
ers. I  do  not  care  for  a  first  folio  of  Shakspeare.  1  rather 
prefer  the  common  editions  of  Rowe  and  Tonson,  without 
notes,  and  with  plat/rs,  which,  being  so  execrably  bad,  serve 
as  maps  or  modest  remembrancers  to  the  text ;  and  without 
pretending  to  any  supposable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much 
better  than  the  Shakspeare  gallery  engravings,  which  did.  1 
have  a  community  of  feeling  with  my  countrymen  about  his 
plays,  and  I  like  those  editions  of  him  best  which  have  been 
ofienest  tumbled  about  and  handled.  On  the  contrary,  I  can- 
not read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in  folio.  The_  octavo 
editions  are  painful  to  look  at.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
ihem.  If  they  were  as  much  read  as  the  current  editions  o[ 
the  other  poet,  I  should  prefer  them  in  that  shape  to  the  older 
one.  I  do  not  know  a  more  heariless  sight  than  the  reprint 
of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  What  need  was  there  of  un- 
earthing the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man  to  expose 
them  in  a  winding-sheei  of  the  newest  fashion  to  modern  cen- 
sure? what  hapless  stationer  could  dream  of  Burton's  ever  be- 
coming popular  ?  The  wretched  jVIalone  could  not  do  worse, 
when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him 
whitewash  the  painted  effigy  of  old  Shakspeare,  which  stood 
there,  in  nide  but  lively  fashion  depicted,  to  the  very  colour 
of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he 
used  to  wear — the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had,  however 
imperfect,  of  these  curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.     They 

covered  him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.     By ,  if  I 

had  been  a  justice  of  peace  foe  Warwickshire,  1  would  have 
clapped  both  commentator  and  sexton  fast  in  the  slocks,  for  a 
pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work— these  sapient  trouble- 
tombs. 

Shall  I  be  tliought  fantastical  if  I  confess  that  the  names 
of  some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to 
the  ear — to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of  Shak- 
speare ?  It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more  staled  and  rung 
upon  in  common  discourse.  The  sweetest  names,  and  which 
carry  a  perfume  in  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton, 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  Klien  and  where  you  read  a  book.  In 
the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes  before  the  dinner  is  (juite 
ready,  who  would  think  of  taJcing.up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  a 
Btop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes'  sermons  T 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  h* 
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played  beforo  yoa  enter  upon  hiin.  But  lie  brings  his  music, 
to  which,  who  listens,  had  need  iiing  docile  ilioughts  and 
purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shu..  out— with  less  of  cere- 
mony the  gentle  Sliakspeare  enters.  A.i  such  a  season,  ihe 
Tempest,  or  his  own  Winter's  Tale — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud — to  your- 
self, or  (as  it  chances)  to  some  single  person  listening.  More 
than  one— and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  are  for 
the  eye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out. 
I  could  never  listen  to  even  tlie  belter  kind  of  modern  novels 
without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In  some  of  the 
bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to  save  so  much  individual 
time)  for  one  of  the  clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar— to  com- 
mence upon  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle,  and  recite  its  entire 
contents  aloud  pro  bono  publico.  With  every  advantage  of 
lungs  and  elocution,  the  effect  is  singularly  vapid.  In  barbers' 
shops  and  public  houses  a  fellow  will  get  up,  and  spell  out 
a  paragraph,  which  he  comm«nicates  as  some  discovery. 
Another  follows  with  his  selection.  So  the  entire  journal 
transpires  at  length  by  piece-meal.  Seldom -readers  are  slow 
readers,  and  without  this  expedient  no  one  in  the  company 
would  probably  ever  travel  through  the  contents  of  a  whole 
paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever  lays 
one  down  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in  black,  at  Nando's, 
keeps  the  paper !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  the  waiter  bawling 
out  incessantly,  "  The  Chronicle  is  in  hand,  sir." 

Coming  in  to  an  inn  at  night— having  ordered  your  suppei 
—  what  can  be  more  dehghtful  ihan  to  find  lying  in  the  win- 
dow-seat, left  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  carelessness  of 
Tome  former  guest— two  or  three  numbers  of  the  old  Town 
md  Country  Magazine,  with  its  amusing  tUe-a-tUe  pictures— 
*  The  Royal  Lover  and  f.ady  G ;"  "  The  Melimg  Pla- 
tonic and  the  old  Beau" — and  such  like  antiquated  scandal? 
Would  you  exchange  it — at  that  lime,  and  in  tlial  place — for 
a  better  book? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not  regrft  it  so 
much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of  reading — the  Paradise  Lost, 
or  Comus,  he  could  have  read  to  him — ^biit  he  missed  ihe 
pleasure  of  skimming  over  with  his  own  eye  a  magazine  <w 
H  light  pamphlet. 
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J  sliould  not  care  to  be  caught  in  the  serious  avenues  o 
*oine  Odthedral  alone,  nnd  reading  Candide, 

I  do  iiot  remember  a  more  whimsical  surprise  than  having 
■>een  once  detected— by  a  familiar  damsel — reclined  at  my 
^ase  upon  the  grass,  on  Primrose  Hill,  (her  Cythera,)  reading 
— Pamela.  There  was  nothing  in  the  book  to  make  a  man 
9oiiouxly  ashamed  at  the  exposure;  but  as  she  seated  herself 
down  by  lue,  and  seemed  determined  to  read  in  company,  I 
could  have  wished  it  had  been — any  other  book.  We  read 
on  very  sociably  for  a  few  pages ;  and,  not  finding  the  author 
much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and — went  away.  Gentle 
casuist,  I  leave  it  to  thee  lo  conjecture  whether  the  blush 
(for  there  waa  one  between  us)  was  the  property  of  the  nymph 
cr  the  swain  in  this  dilemma.  From  me  joii  shall  never  get 
the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors  readmg.  1  cannot 
settle  my  spirits  to  it.  I  knew  a  Unitarian  mmister,  who 
was  generally  to  he  seen  upon  Snow-hill  {as  yet  Rkinner's- 
street  was  not)  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  ill  the 
rauming,  studying  a  volume  of  Lardner.  I  own  this  \o  have 
been  a  strain  of  abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I  used  to  ad 
mire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of  secular  contacts 
An  illiterate  encounter  with  a  porter's  knot  or  a  bread-basket 
would  have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the  theology  I  am  master 
of,  and  have  left  nie  worse  than  indifferent  lo  the  five  points. 

'I'here  is  a  clasj  of  street-readers  whom  I  can  never  con- 
template without  affection — the  poor  gentry,  who,  not  having 
wherewithal  to  buy  or  hire  a  book,  filcii  a  little  learning  at  the 
open  stalls — the  owner,  with  his  hard  eye,  casting  envious 
looks  al  them  all  tha  while,  and  thinking  when  they  will  have 
done.  Venturing  Ujnderly,  page  after  page,  eipecling  every 
moment  when  he  shall  interpose  his  interdict,  and  yet  unable 
to  deny  themselves  the  gratification,  they  "snatch  a  fearful 

joy."     Martin  B ,  in  this  way,  by  daily  fragments,  got 

through  two  volumes  of  Clarissa,  when  the  stall-keeper 
damped  his  laudable  ambition  by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his 
younger  days)  whether  he  meant  to  purchase  the  work.  M. 
declares  that  under  no  circumstance  of  his  life  did  he  ever 
peruse  a  book  with  half  the  satisfaction  which  he  look  in 
those  uneasy  snatches.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day  has 
moralized  upon  this  subject  in  two  very  touching  but  homeh 
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Soon  to  the  bo;  I  heard  Mm  call, 
'  Vou.  eir,  you  nevar  buy  a  book, 
Therefore  m  one  you  shall  not  look.' 
The  boy  pasa'd  slowly  on,  ond  with  a  sigli 
He  wish'd  he  neier  had  been  taught  to  read. 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had  ! 
"  Of  eufferiiigs  the  poor  have  many, 
Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy  i 
i  soon  perceived  another  boy. 
Who  look'd  aa  if  he'd  not  had  any 
Food,  for  that  day  at  least— enjoy 
The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 
This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder. 
ThUB  hungry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny, 
Beholding  choice  of  dainty  Pressed  meat : 
No  wonder  it  he  wish  ho  ne'er  had  leam'd  lo  eat." 


THE  OLD  MARGATE  HOY. 

1  AM  fond  of  passing  my  vacations  (I  believe  I  have  said 
so  before)  at  one  or  other  of  the  universities.  Next  to  these 
my  choice  would  fix  me  at  some  woody  spot,  guch.as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Henley  affords  in  abundance,  on  the  banks  of  my 
beloved  Thames.  But  somehow  or  other  my  cousin  contrives 
Id  wheedle  me  once  in  three  or  four  seasons  to  a  watering- 
place.  Old  attachments  cling  to  her  in  spite  of  experience. 
We  have  been  dull  at  Worthing  one  summer,  duller  at  Brigh- 
ton another,  dullest  at  Eastbourn  a  third,  and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment doing  dreary  penance  at — Hastings  !— and  all  because 
we  were  happy  many  years  ago  for  a  brief  week  al — Mar- 
gate. That  was  our  first  sea-side  experiment,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  make  it  tJie  most  agreeable  holyday 
of  iny  life.  We  had  neither  of  us  seen  the  sea,  and  we  had 
never  been  from  home  so  long  together  in  company. 

Can  I  forget  thee,  thou  old  Margate  Hoy,  with  thy  weather- 
beaten,  sun-bnmt  captain,  and  his  rough  accommodations— ill 
exchanged  for  the  foppery  and  fresh-water  niceness  of  tlie 
modern  steam-packet  ?  To  the  winds  and  waves  thou  coin- 
mittedst  thy  goodly  freightage,  and  didst  ask  no  aid  of  magic 
fumes,  and  spells,  and  boiling  caldrons.  With  the  gales  of 
heaven  thou  wentest  swimmingly,  or,  when  it  was  their 
pleasure,  stoodesi  still  with  sailor-like  patience.  Thy  course 
was  natural,  not  forced,  as  in  a  hot-bed ;  nor  didst  thou  go 
poisoning  the  breath  of  ocean  with  sulphureous  smoke— a 
great  sea-chimera,  chimneying  and  furnacing  the  deep;  oi 
Uker  to  that  fire-god  parching  up  Scamander. 
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Can  1  forget  thy  honest,  yet  slender  crew,  with  their  coy, 
reluctant  responses  (yet  to  the  suppression  of  anything  like 
on  nipt)  to  the  taw  questions  which  we  of  the  great  city 
w  Id  b  ever  and  anon  putting  to  them,  as  to  the  uses  of  this 
o  h  range  naval  implement!  'Specially  can  I  forget  thee, 
I  h  ppy  mediiim,  thou  shade  of  refuge  between  us  and 
h  m  nciliating  interpreter  of  their  skilJ  to  our  simplicity, 
n  I  bje  ambassador  between  sea  and  land ! — whose  sailot- 
ro  did  not    more    convincingly  assure   thee  to  be  an 

1  p  d  denizen  of  the  former,  than  thy  white  cap,  and  whitet 
p  o  er  them,  with  thy  neat-figured  practice  in  thy  culinary 
n  bespoke  thee  to  have  been  of  inland  nurture  hereto- 
fore—a master  cook  of  Eastcheap!  How  busily  didst  thou 
ply  thy  multifarious  occupation,  cook,  mariner,  attendant, 
chamberlain  ;  here,  there,  like  another  Ariel,  flaming  at  once 
about  all  parts  of  the  deck,  yet  with  kindlier  ministrations — 
not  to  assist  the  tempest,  but,  as  if  touched  with  a  kindred 
sense  of  our  infirmities,  io  sooth  the  qualms  which  that  un- 
tried motion  might  haply  raise  in  our  crude  land-fancies. 
And  when  the  o'er-washing  billows  drove  us  below  deck,  (for 
it  was  far  gone  in  October,  and  we  had  stiff  and  blowing 
weather,)  how  did  thy  officious  ministering,  still  catering  for 
our  comfort,  with  cards  and  cordials,  and  thy  more  cordial 
conversation,  alleviate  the  closeness  and  the  confinement  of 
thy  else  (truth  lo  say)  not  very  savoury,  nor  very  inviting, 
little  cabin ! 

With  these  addilaments  to  boot,  we  had  on  board  a  fellow- 
passenger,  whose  discourse  in  verity  might  have  beguiled  a 
longer  voyage  than  we  meditated,  and  have  made  mirth  and 
wonder  abound  as  far  as  the  Azores.  He  was  a  dark.  Span- 
ish-complexioned  young  man,  remarkably  handsome,  with  an 
oiEcer-like  assurance,  and  an  insuppressible  volubility  of  as- 
sertion. He  was,  in  fact,  the  greatest  liar  I  had  met'with 
then,  or  since.  He  was  none  of  your  hesitating,  half  story- 
tellers (a  most  painful  description  of  mortals)  who  go  on 
sounding  your  belief,  and  only  giving  you  as  much  as  they 
see  you  can  swallow  at  a  lime — the  nibbling  pickpockets  o'. 
your  patience — but  one  who  committed  diiwnright.  daylight 
depredations  upon  his  neighbour's  faith.  He  did  not  stand 
shivering  upon  the  brink,  but  was  a  hearty,  thorough-paced 
liar,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  depths  of  your  credulity. 
I  partly  believe  lie  made  pretty  sure  of  his  company.  Noi 
many  rich,  not  many  wise,  or  learned,  composed  at  that  time 
the  common  stowage  of  a  Margate  packet.  We  were,  I  am 
afraid,  a  set  of  as  unseasoned  Londoners  (let 
give  it  a  worse  name)  as  Aldermatibury  or  Watlinjj-si 
12 
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ihat  time  of  day  could  have  supplied.     There  might  be  an 

exception  or  two  among  us,  but  I  scorn  lo  make  any  invidioua 

1  mong  such  a  jolly,  companionable  ship's  com 

J  h        were  whom  I  sailed  with.     Something,  loo, 

ni        b  eded  to   the  genius  loci.      Had  the  confident 

f  11  Id       half  the  legends  on  land  which  he  favoured  us 

h        h       her  element,  I  flatter  myself  the  good  sense  of 

m  f  ould  have  revolted.     But  we  were  in  a  new 

Id        h      erything  unfamiliar  about  us,  and  the  lime  and 

pi        dp      d  us  to  the  reception  of  any  prodigious  marvel 

1  I'ime  has  obliterated  from  my  memory  much  of 

h         Id  f  bl    gs  ;  and  the  rest  would  appear  but  dull,  as  wril- 

d  b  read  on  shore.  He  had  been  aid-de-camp 
(  m  g  1  are  accidents  and  fortunes)  to  a  Persian  prince, 
d  How  had  stricken  off  the  head  of  the  King  of 

C     m  horseback.     He,  of  course,  married  the  prince's 

d    gl  I  forget  what  unlucky  turn  in  the  politics  of  that 

nb  ng  with  the  loss  of  his  consort,  was  the  reason 
f  1  q  g  Persia ;  but,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  magician, 
1  n  p  d  himself,  along  with  his  hearers,  back  to  Eng- 
1     d      h  e  siill  found  him  in  the  confidence  of  great  la- 

d  rh       was  some  story  of  a  princess — Elizabeth,  if  I 

b  — h  ving  intrusted  to  his  care  an  extraordinary  cas- 
ket of  jewels,  tipon  some  extraordinary  occasion — but,  as  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  name  or  circumstance  at  this  distance 
of  time,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  royal  daughteia  of  England  lo 
settle  the  honour  among  themselves  in  private.  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  half  his  pleasant  wonders ;  but  I  perfectly  remember, 
that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  seen  a  phenix  ;  and 
ho  obligingly  undeceived  us  of  the  vulgar  error  that  there  is 
but  one  of  that  species  at  a  time,  assuring  us  that  they  were 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Hitherto  he 
had  found  the  most  implicit  listeners.  His  dreaming  fancies 
had  transported  us  beyond  the  "  ignorant  present."  But  when 
(stiil  hardying  more  and  more  in  his  triumphs  over  our  sim- 
plicity) he  went  on  to  affirm  that  he  had  actually  sailed 
through  the  legs  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  it  really  became 
necessary  to  make  a  stand.  And  here  I  must  do  justice  to 
the  good  sense      d  p  d  j     1  f  our  party,  a  youth, 

that  had  hiihert    b  f  h  deferential  auditors, 

who,  from  his  r  d    g        d    bold  to  assure  the  gentle- 

man that  there  m       b  m      k       s  "  the  Colossus  in 

question  had  be       1         y  d  i     g  'to  whose  opinion, 

delivered  with    11  m  il     j  h  obliging  enough  to 

concede  thus  n      h,   h  h    fi^  indeed  a  little  dam- 

aged."    This  was  the  only  opposition  he  met  with,  and  il 
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;)t  at  ail  seem  to  stagger  him,  for  he  proceeded  with  his 
I,  which  the  same  youth  appeared  to  swallow  with  still 
complacency  than  ever — confirmed,  as  it  were,  by  tho 
me  candour  of  that  concession.  With  these  prodigies 
he  wheedled  us  on  till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Reculvers, 
which  one  of  our  own  company  {having  been  the  voyage  be- 
fore) immediately  recognising,  and  pointing  out  to  ns,  was 
considered  by  us  as  no  ordinary  seaman. 

All  this  time  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  deck  quite  a  diflerent 
character.  It  was  a  Sad,  apparently  very  poor,  very  infirm, 
and  very  patient.  His  eye  was  ever  on  the  sea,  with  a  smile  ; 
and,  if  he  caught  now  and  then  some  snatches  of  these  wild 
legends,  it  was  by  accident,  and  they  seemed  not  to  concern 
him.  The  waves  to  him  whispered  more  pleasant  stories. 
He  was  as  one,  being  with  us,  but  not  of  us.  He  heard  the 
bell  of  dinner  ring  without  stirring ;  and  when  some  of  ua 
pulled  out  our  private  stores — our  cold  meat  and  our  salads 
— he  produced  none,  and  seemed  lo  want  none.  Only  a  sol- 
itary biscuit  he  had  laid  in  ;  provision  for  the  one  or  two  days 
and  nights  to  which  these  vessels  then  were  oftentimes 
obliged  to  prolong  their  voyage.  Upon  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  him,  which  he  seemed  neither  to  court  nor  decline,  we 
learned  that  he  was  going  to  Margate,  with  the  hope  of  being 
admitted  into  the  infirmary  there  for  sea-bathing  His  dis 
ease  was  a  scrofula,  which  appeared  to  have  eaten  all  over 
him.  He  expressed  great  hopes  of  a  cure  <ind  when  «e 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  friends  where  he  was  going, 
he  replied,  "  he  had  no  friends." 

These  pleasant,  and  some  mournful  passages  wiih  the  first 
sight  of  the  sea,  co-operating  with  youth,  and  a  sense  of  holy- 
days,  and  out-of-door  adventure  to  me  that  had  been  pent  up 
in  populous  c  es  for  many  mo  1  s  before — have  left  upon  my 
mind  the  fragrance  as  o!  s  n  mer  lays  gone  by,  bequeathing 
nothing  b  t  tl  e  r  ren  e  bra  ce  for  cold  and  wintry  hours  to 
chew  upon 

Will  it  be  t  ougl  tad  gress  on  (it  may  spare  some  unwel- 
come compar  sons)  fie  dea  our  to  account  for  the  dissaiis- 
faction  wl  ich  1 1  a  e  hpard  so  many  persons  confess  to  have 
felt  (as  I  did  myself  feel  in  part  on  this  occasion)  at  the  sight 
of  the  sea  for  the  first  time  ?  I  think  the  reason  usually  given 
— referring  to  the  incapacity  of  actual  objects  for  satisfying 
our  preconceptions  of  them — scarcely  goes  deep  enough  into 
iho  question.  Let  the  same  person  see  a  lion,  an  elephant,  a 
mountain,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  he  shall  perhaps 
feel  himself  a  little  mortified.  The  things  do  not  fill  up  thai 
space  which  the  idea  of  then,  seemed  to  take  up  in  his  mind 
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But  they  have  siili  a  correspondency  to  his  first  notion,  and  in 
time  grow  up  to  it,  so  as  lo  produce  a  very  similar  impres- 
sion :  enlarging  themselves  (if  I  may  say  so)  upon  familiarity. 
But  the  sea  remains  a  disappointment.  Is  it  not,  that  in  tin 
latleT  we  had  expected  to  behold,  {absurdly,  I  gran',  but,  I  am 
afraid,  by  the  law  of  imagination  unavoidably, )  not  a  definite 
object,  as  those  wild  beasts,  or  that  mountain  compassable  by 
the  eye,  but  all  the  sea  at  once,  the  commensurate  antago- 
nist OF  THB  EARTH !  I  do  not  Say  we  tell  ourselves  so 
tnuch,  but  the  craving  of  the  mind  is  to  be  satisfied  with 
lothing  less.  I  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  person  of 
fifteen  (as  I  then  was)  knowing  nothing  of  the  sea  but  from 
description.  He  comes  to  it  for  the  first  time — <il!  that  he  has 
been  reading  of  it  all  his  life,  and  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
part  of  life — all  he  has  gathered  from  narratives  of  wandering 
seamen  ;  what  he  has  gained  from  true  voyages,  and  what  ho 
cherishes  as  credulously  from  romance  and  poetry ;  crowding 
their  images,  and  exacting  strange  tributes  from  expectation. 
He  thinks  of  the  great  deep,  and  of  those  who  go  down  unto 
it ;  of  its  thousand  isles,  and  of  the  vast  continents  it  washes , 
of  its  receiving  the  mighty  Plate,  or  Oreliana,  into  its  bosom, 
without  disturbance  or  sense  of  augmentation ;  of  Biscay 
swells,  and  the  mariner 


of  fatal  rocks,  and  the  "still-vexed  Bermoothes  ;"  of  great  whirl- 
pools, and  the  waterspout ;  of  sunken  ships,  and  sumless 
treasures  swallowed  up  in  the  unresloring  depths ;  of  fishes 
and  quaint  monsters,  to  which  all  that  is  terrible  on  earth — 

"  Be  but  83  bufgs  lo  frighten  hnbes  withnl, 
Compared  with  tho  creatures  in  the  sea's  entral ;" 

of  naked  savages  and  Juan  Fernandez ;  of  pearls  and  shells  ; 
of  corai  beds,  and  of  enchanted  isles  ;  of  mermaids'  grots — 

I  do  not  assert  that  in  sober  earnest  he  expects  to  be  shown 
all  these  wonders  at  once,  but  he  is  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
mighty  faculty,  which  haunts  him  with  confused  hints  and 
shadows  of  ail  these  ;  and  when  the  actual  object  opens  first 
upon  hip,  seen  (in  tame  weather,  too,  most  hkely)  from  our 
nnromantic  coasts — a  speck,  a  slip  of  seawater,  as  it  shows  to 
him— what  can  it  prove  but  a  very  unsatisfying  and  even 
diminutive  entertainment?  Or  if  he  has  come  to  it  from  tho 
mouth  of  a  river,  was  it  much  more  than  the  river  widening  I 
and,  even  out  of  sight  of  land,  what  had  fie  but  a  flat  watery 
horizon  about  him,  nothing  comparable  to  the  vast  o'er-curtain. 
ing  sky,  bis  familiar  object,  seen  daily  without  dread  or  amazn- 
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ment  1     Wlio,  in  similar  circmnstaiices,  has  not  been  templed 
to  exclaim  with  Charoba,  in  ihe  poem  of  Gebir — 

"  [a  this  the  mighty  ocean  I  is  this  all  ?" 

I  love  town  or  country  ;  but  this  detestable  Cinque  Poit  is 
neither.  I  hate  these  scrubbed  shoots,  thrusting  out  theirstarved 
foliage  from  between  the  horrid  fissures  of  dusty  innutritious 
rocks  ;  which  the  amateur  calls  "  verdure  to  t!ie  edge  of  the 
sea."  I  require  woods,  and  they  show  me  stunted  coppices. 
i  cry  out  for  the  water-brooks,  and  pant  for  fresh  streams  ana 
iidand  murmurs.  I  cannot  stand  all  day  on  the  naked  beach, 
watching  the  capricious  hues  of  the  sea,  shifting  iike  the 
colours  of  a  dying  mullet.  I  am  tired  of  looking  out  at  the 
windows  of  this  island-prison.  I  would  fain  retire  into  the 
interior  of  my  cage.  While  I  gaze  upon  tjie  sea,  I  want  to  be 
on  it,  over  it,  across  it.  It  binds  me  in  with  chains,  as  of  iron. 
My  thoughts  are  abroad.  I  should  not  so  feel  in  Staffordshire. 
There  is  no  home  for  me  here.  There  is  no  sense  of  home  at 
Hastings.  It  is  a  place  of  fugitive  resort,  a  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage of  sea-mews  and  stock-brokers,  Amphitriies  of  the 
town,  and  misses  that  coquet  with  the  ocean.  If  it  were  what  it 
was  in  its  primitive  shape,  and  what  it  ought  to  have  remained,  a 
fair  honest  fishing-town,  and  no  more,  it  were  something — with 
a  few  straggling  fishermen's  huts  scattered  about,  artless  as  its 
cliffs,  and  with  their  materials  filched  from  them,  it  were 
something.  I  could  abide  to  dwell  with  Meschek ;  to  assort 
with  fisher-swains  and  smugglers.  'I'here  are,  or  I  dream 
tliere  are,  many  of  this  latter  occupation  here.  Their  faces 
become  the  place.  I  like  a  smuggler.  He  is  the  only  honest 
thief.  He  robs  nothing  but  the  revenue — ati  abstraction  I  never 
greatly  cared  about.  I  could  go  out  with  them  in  their  mackerel 
boats,  or  about  their  ostensible  business,  with  some  satisfac 
tion.  I  can  even  tolerate  those  poor  victims  to  monotouy, 
who  from  day  to  day  pace  along  the  beach,  in  endless  progress 
and  recurrence,  to  watch  their  illicit  countrymen — townsfolk  or 
brethren  perchance — whistling  to  the  sheathing  and  unsheath- 
ing of  their  cutlasses,  (their  only  solace,)  who  under  the  mild 
name  of  preventive  service  keep  up  a  legitimated  civil  war- 
fare in  the  deplorable  absence  of  a  foreign  one,  to  show  their 
detestation  of  run  hoUands,  and  zeal  for  old  England.  But  it 
is  the  visitants  from  t«wn,  that  come  here  to  say  that  they 
have  been  here,  with  no  more  relish  of  the  sea  than  a  pond 
perch  or  a  dace  might  be  supposed  to  have,  that  are  my  aver- 
sion. I  feel  hke  a  foolish  dace  in  these  regions,  and  have  as 
little  toleration  for  myself  here  as  for  them.  What  can  they 
want  here  ?    If  they  had  a  true  relish  of  the  ocean,  whv  have 
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they  brought  ail  this  land-luggage  with  them  ?  or  why  pitch 
their  civilized  tenia  in  the  desert?  What  mean  these  scanty 
book-rooms — marine  libraries,  as  ihey  entitle  them — if  the 
sea  were,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  a  book  "  to  read 
stra-ige  matter  in?"  what  are  their  foolish  concert-rooms,  if 
they  come,  as  they  would  fain  be  ihought  to  do,  to  listen  to 
the  music  of  the  waves  ?  All  is  false  and  hollow  pretension. 
They  come  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  to  spoil  the  nature 
of  the  place.  They  are  mostly,  as  I  have  said,  stockbrokers  ; 
but  I  have  watched  the  better  sort  of  ihem— now  and  then,  an 
honest  citizen,  (of  the  old  stamp,]  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
beart,  shall  bring  down  his  wife  and  daughters  to  taste  the 
sea-breezes.  I  always  know  the  date  of  their  ariival.  It  is 
easy  fo  see  it  in  their  countenance.  A  day  or  two  they  go  wan- 
dering on  the  shingles,  picking  up  cockle-shells,  and  thinking 
them  great  things ;  but,  in  a  poor  week,  imagination  slackens ; 
they  begin  to  discover  that  cockles  produce  no  pearls,  and 
then — oh  then ! — if  I  could  interpret  for  the  pretty  creatures 
{I  know  they  have  not  the  courage  to  confess  it  themselves) 
how  gladly  would  they  exchange  their  seaside  rambles  for  a 
Sunday  walk  on  the  greensward  of  their  accustomed  Twick- 
enham meadows  ! 

I  would  ask  of  one  of  these  sea  charmed  emigrants,  who 
think  they  trueiy  love  the  sea,  with  its  wild  usages,  what 
would  their  feelings  be,  if  some  of  the  unsophisticated  abori- 
gines of  this  place,  encouraged  bj  their  courteous  ijuestionings 
here,  should  venture,  on  (he  faith  of  such  assured  sympathy 
between  them,  to  return  the  visit,  and  come  up  to  see — Lon- 
don. I  must  imagine  them  with  their  lishing  tackle  on  their 
back,  as  we  carry  our  town  necessaries  \Vhat  a  sensation 
would  it  cause  in  Lothbury  1  What  vehement  iiughter  would 
il  not  excite  among 

"  Tlie  da.ighters  of  Clieapside,  ani  wnea  of  Lo  nl  ard  'ilHel 

I  am  sure  that  no  town-bred  or  inland  born  subjects  caw 
feel  their  true  and  natural  nourishment  at  these  sea  places 
Nature,  where  she  does  not  mean  us  for  manners  and  laga 
bonds,  bids  us  stay  at  home.  The  salt  foam  "ieems  to  nourish 
a  spleen.  1  am  not  half  so  good  natured  as  bv  the  milder 
waters  of  my  natural  river.  I  would  eichange  these  sea  gulls 
for  swans,  and  scud  a  swallow  for  ever  about  [he  banks  of 
Thamesis. 
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THE  CONVALESCENT. 

A  PRETTY  severe  fit  of  indisposition  which,  under  the  name 
of  a  nervous  fever,  has  made  a  prisoner  of  me  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  is  but  slowly  leaving  me,  has  reduced  me  lo  an  in- 
capacity of  reflecting  upon  any  topic  foreign  to  itself.  Ex- 
pect no  haalthy  conclusions  from  me  this  month,  reader ;  I 
can  oflor  you  only  sick  men's  dreams. 

And  ir-uy  the  whole  state  of  sickness  is  such  ;  ("or  what 
else  IS  t  '■ut  a  magnificent  dream  for  a  man  lo  He  abed,  and 
drav  dajl  ght  curtains  about  him;  and,  shutting  out  the  sun, 
to  nd  ce  a  to  al  obiivion  of  all  the  works  which  are  going  on 
n  der  t'  lo  become  insensible  to  all  the  operations  of  life, 
except  the  bea  ngs  of  one  feeble  pulse  1 

If  tl  ere  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a  sick-bed.  How  the  pa- 
t  ent  lords  t  there ;  what  caprices  he  acts  without  control ! 
how  k  ngl  ke  he  ewaya  his  pillow — tumbling,  and  tossing, 
and  sh  f  ng  and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and  flatting,  and 
no  Id    g  It    0  the  ever-varying  requisitions  of  his  throbbing 

He  cl  a  ges  sides  oftencr  than  a  politician.  Now  ho  lies 
full  iengtl  then  1  ilf  length,  obliquely,  transversely,  head  and 
feet  q  te  across  l!  e  bed  ;  and  none  accuses  him  of  tergiver- 
sation. Within  the  four  curtains  he  is  absolute.  They  are 
his  Marb  Clausum. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  self  to 
himself!  he  is  his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selfish- 
ness is  inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only  duty.  'Tis  the  two 
tables  of  the  law  to  him.  He  has  nothing  to  think  of  but  how 
to  get  well.  What  passes  out  of  doors,  or  within  them,  so  he 
hear  not  tlie  jarring  of  them,  affects  him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  event  of 
a  lawsuit,  which  was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of  his 
dearest  friend.  He  was  lo  be  seen  trudging  about  upon  this 
man's  errand  to  fifty  quarters  of  the  town  at  once,  jogging  this 
witness,  refreshing  that  sohcitor.  The  cause  was  to  come 
on  yesterday.  He  is  absolutely  as  indifferent  to  the  decision, 
as  if  it  were  a  question  to  be  tried  at  Peking.  Peradventure, 
from  some  whispering  going  on  about  the  house,  not  intended 
for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up  enough  to  make  him  undt  ' 

that  things  went  cross-grained  in  the  court  yesterday,  s 
friend  is  ruined.     Bui  the  word  "friend"  and  the  won! 
13 
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disturb  him  no  m  h             uch  jargon.     He  is  not  to  think 

of  anything  bu   h  to  g     b     er. 

What  a  world  f  f  es  are  merged  m  tliat  absorb- 
ing considerat 

He  has  put        !  g        our  of  sickness,  he  is  wrapped 

in  the  calloua  id  f       fl     ng;    ho  keeps  hja  sympathy, 

Uke  some  curi  d  r  trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his 

He  lies  pity  g  1  If  h  ing  and  moaning  to  himself; 
he  yeamelh  over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted  within 
him,  to  think  what  he  suffers ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to  weep 
over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  ilo  some  good  to  himself; 
studying  little  stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself ;  dividing  himself,  by  an  al 
lowable  fiction,  into  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  he  hath 
sore  and  sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  lie  meditates — as 
of  a  thing  apart  from  him — upon  his  poor  aching  head,  and 
that  dull  pain  which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it  all  the  past 
night  like  a  log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain,  not  to  be  re- 
moved without  opening  the  very  scull,  as  it  seemed,  to  take  it 
thence.  Or  he  pities  his  long,  clammy,  attenuated  fingers. 
He  compassionates  himself  all  over;  and  his  bed  is  a  very 
discipline  of  humanity  and  tender  heart. 

He  is  his  own  sympathizer ;  and  instinctively  feels  that 
none  can  so  well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He  cares  for 
few  spectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctual  face  of  the 
old  nurse  pleases  him,  ha       n  1 '    b     1       nd  h       or- 

dials.     He  likes  it  beca  m      d  a  d  b  he 

can  pour  forth  his  feve     h    j       1  b  f  u         rv- 

edly  as  to  his  bedpost. 

To  the  world's  b'usm        1         d     I       H    u  d  d    not 

what  the  callings  and  o      p       n     f  n       1  ly  h    has 

a  glimmering  conceit  of    om  h    h    g      h        h     d     tor 

makes  his  daily  call  :ad        nnhl  fl      by  face 

he  reads  no  multiplicii     of  p  b         1  ly      n         s  of 

himself  as  Ike  sick  man       T    wh        h  ay  h  the 

good  man  is  hastening  wl  n  h  I  p  u  f  I  1  mber, 
folding  up  his  thin  douceur  so  carefully  for  fear  of  rustling — 
is  no  speculation  which  he  can  at  present  entertain.  He  thinks 
only  of  the  regular  return  of  the  same  phenomenon  al  the 
same  hour  to-morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not.  Some  faint  murmur 
indicative  of  life  going  on  within  the  boose,  sooths  him, 
while  he  knows  not  distinctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not  to  know 
mything,  not  to  think  of  anything.      Servants  gliding  up  or 
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flowii  Ihii  distant  staircase,  treading  as  upon  velvet,  gently 
keep  his  ear  awake,  so  long  as  he  troubles  not  himself  further 
ihan  with  some  feeble  guess  at  their  errands.  Exa(;U;r  knowl- 
edge would  bo  a  burden  to  him  :  he  can  just  endure  the  prea- 
Bure  of  conjecture.  He  opens  his  eye,faintly  at  the  dull  stroke 
of  the  muffled  knocker  and  closes  it  again  without  asking 
"  Who  was  it  r'     H        fl  1  b       g         1  h 

(juiries  are  making     f       1  m  b      h  ki         h 

aame  of  the  inqui  I      h     g         1      dl  d    wf  1 

hush  of  the  house,  hi  d  f    i    I  gi  y 

To  be  sick  istojym  hip       g  Gmp 

he  silent  tread,  ai  d  q  m  y  Im  bj  h  j  !y 
with  which  lie  is  d— w  h    h  1dm  h 

unceremonious  goi  g  d         (  1  PP         f  d    rs        1 

ing  them  open)  of   h        ry  d  1       h        g 

ting  a  little  better —     dj  11        f        If         Ibdf 

sickness  (throne  le  h  !1    )        I       lb        h        f 

convalescence,  isafUf        d        ym  dp 

How  convalesce         h     k       m      b    k      h     p 
ure !  where  is  now  h      p       wh    h  h  p    d        1     ly 

in  his  own,  in  the  f  m  ly 

The  scene  of  hi  1  h  kmhh  h 

presence-chamber,  where  he  lay  and  acted  his  despotic  fan- 
cies — how  is  it  reduced  to  a  common  bedroom !  The  trim- 
ness  of  the  very  bed  has  something  petty  and  unmeaning  about 
it.  It  is  made  every  Jay.  How  unlike  to  that  wavy,  many-fur- 
rowed, oceanic  surface  which  it  presented  so  short  a  time 
since,  when  to  make  it  was  a  service  not  to  be  thought  of  at 
oftener  than  three  or  four  day  revolutions,  when  the  patient  was 
with  pain  and  grief  to  be  lifted  for  a  little  while  out  of  it,  to 
submit  to  the  encroachments  of  unwelcome  neatness,  and  de- 
cencies which  his  shaken  frame  deprecated;  then  to  be  lifted 
into  it  again,  for  another  three  or  four  days'  respite,  to  flounder 
it  out  of  shape  again,  while  every  fresh  furrow  was  an  !iis- 
lorical  record  of  some  shifting  posture,  some  uneasy  turning, 
some  seeking  for  a  litde  ease ;  and  the  shrunken  skin  scarce 
told  a  truer  story  than  the  crumpled  coverlet. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs — those  groans— so  much 
more  awful,  while  we  knew  not  from  what  caverns  of  vast 
hidden  suffering  they  proceeded.  The  Lernean  pangs  are 
quenched.  The  riddle  of  sickness  is  solved;  and  Philoc 
tetes  is  become  an  oidinary  personage. 

Perhaps  some  relic  of  the  sick' man's  dream  of  greatness 
survives  in  the  still  lingering  visitations  of  the  medical  at. 
tendant.     But  how  is  he  too  changed  with  everything  eho 
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Can  th  8  bt  1  e— this  man  of  news— of  cha.  <,,  a  e~  ^  - 
of  everythinff  but  phjsic— can  this  be  he  «„„  so  la  e  y  tama 
between  the  pii  enl  and  his  cruel  enemy  as  m  ion-e  solemn 
embassy  from  N^ture  erecting  herseil  into  a  higii  mediating 
party  '     Pfhaw  '    lis  s<^e  old  woman 

Farewell  «ith  hm  all  that  male  sickness  pompous— the 
spell  thjt  hushed  the  household — thp  oesert  hi  e  stiUneBs 
felt  throughout  its  inmost  chamber-*- the  mute  attendance- 
die  inquiry  by  looks- the  etLll  solter  delicacies  of  self  atten- 
tion—the  sole  and  single  eje  of  d  ■^temper  alonely  fiied  upon 
Itself — world  thoughts  excluded —  he  man  a  world  unto  him- 
aelf— his  own  theitre — 

■'  What  a  speck  is  ho  dwindleJ  into  '" 

_  In  this  Hat  swamp  of  convalescence,  left  by  the  ebb  of 
sickness,  yet  far  enough  from  tte  terra  firma  of  established 
health,  your  note,  dear  editor  readied  me  requesting — an 
article  InAriiculo  Mortis  thought  I  but  it  is  something  hard 
—and  the  qu  bble  Kretchel  a»  t  was  rehe^ed  me  The 
summons  unseasonable  as  it  appeared  seemed  to  link  me  on 
agam  to  the  petty  busn  esses  of  life  which  I  hid  los  sight 
ol  a  gentle  call  to  aot  vitj  however  trivial  a  wLoItsome 
weaning  from  thit  preposterous  dream  of  self  abaorplion — the 
puffy  stale  of  sickness— in  which  I  confess  to  haie  lam  so 
long  insensible  lo  the  magazines  and  momrchies  of  the 
world  alike  to  its  lans  and  lo  its  literature  Ihe  hypo 
chondriac,flatus  is  subsiding  the  acres  which  m  imagina 
tion  I  had  spread  over— for  the  sick  man  swells  in  the  sole 
contemplation  of  his  single  sufferings,  till  he  becomes  a  Ti- 
tyiis  lo  himself— are  wasting  to  a  span  ;  and  for  the  giant  of 
self-importance  which  I  was  so  lately,  you  have  me  once 
again  in  my  natural  pretensions — the  lean  and  meager  figur 
of  your  insignificant  e ■-' 


SANITY  OF  TfiUE  GENIUS. 

So  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that  great  wit  (ov 
genius,  in  our  modern  way  of  speaking)  has  a  necessary  al- 
liance with  insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary,  will 
ever  be  found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  It  is  impossible  foi 
the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  mad  Shakspeare.  The  greatness 
of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chioQy  to  bp  under 
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8100(1,  nnanileets  itself  in  the  admi.'able  balance  ot  all  the 
faculUes.  Madness  is  ihe  disproportionate  stra'aing  or  ex- 
cess of  any  one  of  them  "  So  strong  a  wit,"  says  Cowley, 
speaking  of  a  poetical  friind, 

'■  Did  Nature  to  him  frame, 
As  aU  things  but  his  judgment  ovetcame  ; 
His  judgment  like  the  heaven];  moon  did  show, 
Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below," 

'  Tlia  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  iinding  in  the  rap- 
lures  of  ilie  higher  poetry  a  condition  of  exaltation  to  which 
ihey  have  no  parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides  the 
spurious  resemblance  of  it  in  dreams  and  fevers,  impute  a 
state  of  dreaminess  and  fever  to  the  poet.  But  the  tiue  poBt 
dreams  being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  subject, 
but  has  dominion  over  it.  In  the  groves  o(  Eden  he  walks 
familiar  as  in  his  native  patba.  He  ascends  the  empyrean 
heaven,  and  is  not  intoxicated.  He  treads  the  burning  marl 
without  dismay  ;  he  wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through 
realms  of  chaos  "  and  old  night."  Or  if,  abandoning  himself 
to  that  severer  chaos  of  a  "  human  mind  untuned,"  he  is  con- 
tent a  while  to  be  mad  with  Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a  son 
of  madness)  with  Timon,  neither  is  that  madness  nor  this 
misanthropy  so  unchecked  but  that— never  letting  the  reins 
of  reason  wholly  go,  while  most  he  seems  to  do  so — he  has 
his  better  genius  still  whispering  at  his  ear,  with  the  good 
servant  Kent  suggesting  saner  counsels,  or  with  the  honest 
steward  Flavins  recommending  kindlier  resolutions.  "Where 
he  seems  most  to  recede  from  hunianity,  he  will  be  found  the 
truest  to  it.  From  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature  if  he  summon 
possible  existences,  he  subjugates  them  to  the  law  of  her 
consistency.  He  is  beautifully  loyal  to  that  sovereign  direct- 
ress, oven  when  he  appears  most  to  betray  and  desert  her. 
His  ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy ;  his  very  monsters  are  tamed 
lo  his  hand,  even  as  that  wild  sea-brood,  shepherded  by  Pro- 
teus. He  tames,  and  he  clothes  them  with  attributes  of  flesh 
and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  themselves,  like  Indian  island- 
ers forced  to  submit  to  European  vesture.  Caliban,  the 
Witches,  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  iheir  own  nature  (ours 
with  a  diiference)  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  Herein 
the  great  and  the  little  wits  are  diff"erei[ced  ;  that  if  the  latter 
wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual  existence,  iney 
lose  themselves,  and  their  readers.  Their  phantoms  are 
lawless  ;  their  visions  nightmares.  They  do  not  create, 
which  implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their  imaginations 
are  not  active — for  to  be  active  is  to  call  something  into  act 
and  form — but  passive,  as  men  in  sick  dreams.      For  the 
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supernalural,  or  something  superadded  to  what  we  know  of 
nature,  they  give  you  the  plainly  non-nalural.  And  if  this 
were  all,  and  that  these  mental  h all uci nations  were  discover- 
able only  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  out  of  nature,  or  trans- 
cending it,  the  judgment  might  with  some  pica  be  pardoned 
if  it  ran  riot,  and  a  little  wantonized :  but  even  in  the  de- 
scribing of  real  and  every-day  life,  that  which  is  before  their 
eyes,  one  of  these  lesser  wita  shall  more  deviate  from  nature 
— show  more  of  that  inconsequence,  which  has  a  natural  al- 
r  ■  h  ph       y—  h  .T       g      us  in  his  "  maddest 

fi  W  h  m  wh  11     h  m      We  appeal  to  any 

h  q  d       h  h  run  of  Lane's  novels 

—      1"  J  y         h    V  years  back— those 

y        II         1         d      f  1        hi    female  reading  public, 
"     li  PP  1      p  11  d  for  ever  the  innulri- 

ph        m  — wh    h      h     h  found  his  btain  more 

h  1     h         m  r>  m       p      1  d  his  sense  of  when  and 

1        m  f      d  d      m    g    1  probable  events,  the 

"  d  1  haracters,  or  no-char- 

1      "1      h   d  1  __where  the  persons 

hllh       LdCldm  dM      Rivers,  and  the  scene 

ly    i    m       b  B    I       d  B     d     reet— a  more  bewil- 

^  dm  d      d     p       1        ban  he  has  felt  wan- 

dering over  all  the  fairy  grounds  of  Spenser.  In  the  produc- 
tions we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names  and  places  is  familiar ; 
the  persons  are  neither  of  this  world  nor  of  any  other  con- 
ceivable one  ;  an  endless  string  of  activities  without  purpose, 
of  purposes  destitute  of  motive :  we  meet  phantoms  in  our 
known  walks ;  fanlasques  only  christened.  In  the  poet  we 
have  names  which  announce  fiction  ;  and  we  have  absolutely 
no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and  persons  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
prate  not  of  their  "  whereabout."  But  in  their  inner  nature, 
and  the  law  of  their  speech  and  actions,  we  are  at  home  and 
upon  acquainted  ground.  The  one  turns  life  into  a  dream ; 
the  other  to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the  sobrieties  of  every- 
daj  occurrences.  By  what  subtle  art  of  tracing  the  mental 
processes  it  is  effected,  we  are  not  philosophers  enough  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  in  that  wonderful  episode  of  the  cave  of  Mammon, 
in  which  the  money-god  appears  first  in  the  lowest  form  (f 
a  miser,  is  then  a  worker  of  metals,  and  becomes  the  god  oi 
all  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  and  has  a  daughter.  Ambition, 
before  whom  all  the  world  kneels  for  favours — with  the  Hes- 
perian fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus,  with  Pilate  washing  his 
hands  vainly,  but  not  impertinently,  in  the  same  stream — thai 
we  should  be  at  one  moment  in  the  cave  of  an  old  hoarder  ot 
he  next  at  the  forge  of  the  Oyclops,  in  a  palace 
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and  yet  in  hell,  all  at  once,  with  the  shiftiDg  luiLtations  o/  the 
most  rambling  dream,  and  onr  judgment  yet  all  the  time 
awake,  and  neither  able  nor  willing  to  detect  the  fallacy — is  a 
proof  of  that  hidden  sanity  which  still  guides  the  poet  in  his 
widest  seeming-aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  lo  say  that  the  whole  episode  13  a  copy  of 
the  mind's  conceptions  in  sleep ;  it  is,  in  some  sort — but  what 
a  copy  !  Let  the  moat  romantic  of  us,  thai  has  been  enter- 
tained all  night  with  the  spectacle  of  some  wild  and  magnifi- 
cen:  Tision,  recorabine  it  in  the  morning,  and  try  it  by  his  wa- 
king judgment.  That  which  appeared  so  shifting  and  yet  so 
coherent  while  that  faculty  was  passive,  when  it  comes  under 
cool  examination  shall  appear  so  reasonless  and  so  unlinked 
that  we  are  ashamed  to  have  been  so  deluded ;  and  lo  have 
taken,  though  but  in  sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  Bm  the  tran- 
sitions in  tins  episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  the  most 
extravagant  dream,  and  yet  the  waking  judgmcn'.  ratifies  them. 


CAPTAIN  JACKSON. 

Among  the  deaths  in  our  obituary  for  this  month,  I  obsorvti 
with  concern  "  At  his  cottage  on  the  Bath  road,  Captain  Jack- 
son." The  name  and  attribution  are  common  enough  ;  but  a 
feeling  like  reproach  persuades  me  that  this  could  have  been 
no  other,  in  fact,  than  my  dear  oid  friend,  who  some  five-and- 
Iwenty  years  ago  rented  a  tenement,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
dignify  with  the  appellation  here  used,  about  a  mile  from 
Weslboum  Green.  Alack,  how  good  men,  and  the  good  turns 
they  do  us,  slide  out  of  memory,  and  are  recalled  but  by  the 
surprise  of  some  such  sad  memento  as  that  wfiich  now  lies 
before  us ! 

He  whom  I  mean  was  a  retired  half-pay  officer,  with  a  wife 
and  two  grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  maintained  with  the 
port  and  notions  of  gentlewomen  upon  that  slender  professional 
allowance.     Comely  girls  they  were  too. 

And  was  I  in  danger  of  forgetting  this  man  ? — his  cheerful 
suppers — the  noble  tone  of  hospitality,  when  first  you  sel 
your  fool  in  the  cottage — the  anxious  ministerings  about  you, 
where  little  or  nothing  (God  knows)  was  to  be  ministered. 
Althea's  horn  in  a  poor  platter— the  power  of  self  enchant- 
ment, by  which,  in  his  magnificent  wishes  to  entertain  you, 
ho  multiplied  his  means  to  bounties. 
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You  saw  with  your  bodily  eyes  indeud  whal  seemed  a  bare 
scrag — cold  savings  from  ihe  foregone  meal — remnant  hardly 
sufficient  to  send  a  mendicant  from  the  door  contented.  But 
in  the  copious  will — the  revelling  imagination  of  your  host — 
the  "mind,  the  mind,  Master  Shallow,"  whole  beeves  were 
spread  before  you — hecatombs — no  end  appeared  to  the  pro- 
fusion. 

It  was  ihe  widow's  cruise— the  loaves  and  lishes  ;  carving 
could  not  lessen  nor  helping  diminisli  it — the  stamina  wero 
left — ^the  elemental  bone  still  flourished,  divested  of  its  acci 

"  Let  us  live  whUe  we  can,"  methinks  I  hear  the  open- 
handed  creature  exclaim ;  "while  we  have,  let  us  not  want " 
"  here  is  plenty  left ;"  "want  for  nothing" — with  iny  nore 
such  hospitable  sayings,  the  spurs  of  appetite,  and  old  con 
comitants  of  smoking  boards  and  feast-oppressed  chargers 
Then  sliding  a  slender  ratio  of  Single  Glouces  er  upo  h  s 
wife's  plate,  or  the  daughter's,  he  would  convey  tl  e  ren  anen 
rind  into  his  own,  with  a  merry  quirk  of  "  the  nearer  he  bone 
&,c.,  and  declaring  that  he  universally  preferred  the  outside 
For  we  had  our  table  disikictions,  you  are  lo  know,  and  some 
of  us  in  a  manner  sat  above  the  salt.  None  but  his  guest  or 
guests  dreamed  of  tasting  flesh  luxuries  at  night,  the  frag- 
ments were  vere  hospitibus  sacra.  But  of  one  thing  or  another 
there  was  always  enough,  and  leavings  :  onlv  he  would  some 
times  finish  the  remainder  crust,  to  show  thit  he  wished  no 

Wine  we  had  none ;  nor,  except  on  i  ery  rare  occas  on 
spirits ;  but  the  sensation  of  wine  was  there  Some  thni 
kind  of  ale  I  remember — "  British  bevGra},e  1  e  would  saj 
*'  Push  about,  my  boys ;"  "  Drink  to  your  sweethearts,  girls. 
At  every  meager  draught  a  toast  must  ensue,  or  a  song.  All 
the  forma  of  good  liquor  were  there,  with  none  of  the  eflects 
wanting.  Shut  your  eyes,  and  you  would  swear  a  capacious 
bowl  of  punch  was  foaming  in  the  centre,  with  beams  of  gen- 
erous Port  or  Madeira  radiating  to  it  from  each  of  the  table 
corners.  You  got  flustered,  without  knowing  whence  ;  tipsy 
upon  words  ;  and  reeled  under  the  potency  of  his  unperform 
iiig  bacchanalian  encouragements. 

We  had  our  songs — "  Why,  soldiers,  why,"  and  the  "British 
Grenadiers"— in  which  last  we  were  all  obliged  to  bear  chorus 
Both  the  daughters  sang.  Their  proficiency  was  a  nightly 
theme — the  masters  he  had  given  them — the  "no-expense" 
which  he  spared  to  accomplish  them  in  a  science  "so  neces- 
sary to  young  women."  But  then — they  could  not  sing  "  witli- 
out  the  instrument." 
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Sacred,  and,  by  me,  never  to  be  violated,  secrets  of  poverty ! 
Should  1  disclose  your  honest  aims  at  grandeur,  your  make- 
shift efforts  of  magnificence?  Sleep,  sleep,  with  all  thy  broken 
keys,  if  one  of  the  bunch  be  extant ;  thrummed  by  a  ihouBand 
ancestral  thumbs ;  dear,  cracked  spinet  of  dearer  Louisa ! 
Without  mention  of  mine,  be  dumb,  thou  thin  accompanier  of 
her  thinner  warbie  !  A  veil  be  spread  over  the  dear  delighled 
face  of  the  well-deluded  father,  who  now  haply  listening  to 
cherubic  notes,  scarce  feels  sincerer  pleasure  than  when  sht 
awakened  thy  time-shaken  chords  responsive  to  the  twittering! 
of  that  slender  image  of  a  voice. 

We  were  not  without  our  Uterary  talk  either.  It  did  noi 
extend  far,  but  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  good.  It  was  bottomed 
well ;  had  good  grounds  to  go  upon.  In  the  cottage  was  a 
room,  which  tradition  authenticated  to  have  been  the  same  in 
which  Glover,  in  his  occasional  retirements,  had  penned  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  Leonidas.  This  circumstance  was  nightly 
quoted,  though  none  of  the  p  h     I        Id  d 

cover,  appeared  ever  to  have  m     w  1     1     p  q 

But  that  was  no  matter.     Gi  I  d  h  d    1 

anecdote  was  pressed  into  th  f   h     f      ly      p 

tance.      It  diffused  a  learned  h       gh    h       p  I 

Jittle  side  casement  of  which  (  h   po  dj  w    d      )    p 

ing  upon  a  superb  view  as  far  as  the  pretty  spire  of  Harrow, 
over  domains  and  patrimonial  acres,  not  a  rood  nor  square 
yard  whereof  our  host  could  call  his  own,  yet  gave  occasion 
to  an  immoderate  expansion  of— vanity  shall  I  call  it  ?— in  his 
bosom,  as  he  showed  them  in  a  glowing  summer  evening.  It 
was  all  his,  he  took  it  all  in,  and  communicated  rich  portions 
of  it  to  his  guests.  It  was  a  part  of  his  largess,  his  hospital' 
ity;  it  was  going  over  his  grounds  ;  he  was  lord  for  the  time 
of  showing  them,  and  you  the  implicit  lookers-up  to  his  mag- 
niiieence. 

lie  was  a  juggler,  who  threw  mists  before  your  eyes — you 
had  no  time  to  detect  his  fallaoies.  lie  would  say  "  Hand  me 
the  silver  sugar-tongs  ;"  and  before  you  could  discover  it  was 
a  single  spoon,  and  that  plated,  he  wovid  disturb  and  captivate 
voiir  imagination  by  a  misnomer  of  "  the  urn"  for  a  teakettle  ; 
or  by  calling  a  homely  bench  a  sofa.  Rich  men  direct  you 
to  their  furniture,  poor  ones  d.  vert  you  from  it;  he  neither  did 
one  nor  the  other,  but  by  simply  assuming  thai  everything  was 
handsome  about  him,  you  were  positively  at  a  demur  what  you 
did,  or  did  not  see,  at  the  cottage.  With  nodiing  to  live  on, 
he  seemed  to  live  on  everything.  He  had  a  stock  of  wealth 
m  his  mind ;  not  that  which  is  properly  termed  content,  foi 
18* 
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in  truth,  ho  was  not  to  he  contained  a,t  all,  but  overflowed  aL 
bounds  by  the  force  of  a  magnilicent  self-delusion. 

Enthusiasm  is  catching ;  and  even  his  wife,  a  soher  native 
of  North  Britain,  who  generally  saw  things  more  as  they  were, 
was  not  proof  against  the  continual  collision  of  his  credulity. 
Her  daughters  were  rational  and  discreet  young  women ;  in 
ihe  main,  perhaps,  not  insensible  to  their  true  circumstances. 
1  have  seen  them  assume  a  thoughtful  air  at  times.  But 
such  was  the  preponderating  opulence  of  his  fancy,  that  I  am 
persuaded,  not  for  any  half  hour  together,  did  they  ever  look 
their  own  prospects  fairly  in  the  face.  There  was  no  resist- 
ing the  vertex  of  his  temperament.  His  riotous  imagination 
conjured  up  handsome  settlements  before  their  eyes,  which 
kept  them  up  in  tlie  eye  of  the  world  too,  and  seem  al  last  to 
have  realized  themselves  ;  for  they  both  have  married  since, 
I  am  told,  more  than  respectably. 

It  is  long  since,  and  my  memory  waxes  dim  on  some  sub- 
jects, or  I  should  wish  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pleasant  creature  described  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  wedding-day.  I  faintly  remember  something  of  a 
chaise  and  four,  ia  which  he  made  his  entry  into  Glasgow 
on  that  morning  to  fetch  the  bride  home,  or  carry  her  thither, 
I  forget  which.  It  so  completely  made  out  the  stanza  of  the 
aid  ballad  :— 

■■  When  we  came  down  through  Glasgow  loivn. 
We  were  a  comely  sijht  U)  see ; 

And  1  myseirin  cramasie." 

I  suppose  it  was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  hia  own 
actual  splendour  at  all  corresponded  with  the  world's  notions 
on  that  subject.  In  homely  carl,  or  travelling  caravan,  by 
whatever  humble  vehicle  they  chanced  to  be  transported  in 
less  prosperous  days,  the  ride  through  Glasgow  came  hack 
upon  his  fancy,  not  as  a  humiliating  contrast,  but  as  a  fair  oc- 
casion for  reverting  to  that  one  day's  state.  It  seemed  an 
"  equipage  elem"  from  which  no  power  of  fate  or  fortune, 
once  mounted,  had  power  thereafter  to  dielodgo  nim. 

There  is  some  merit  in  putting  a  handsonje  face  upon  indi- 
gem  circumstances.  To  bully  and  swagger  away  the  sense 
of  them  before  strangers  may  not  be  always  discommendable. 
Tibbs  and  Bobadil,  even  when  detected,  have  more  of  our 
admiration  than  contempt.  But  for  a  man  to  put  the  cheat 
upon  himself;  to  play  the  Bobadil  at  home ;  and,  steeped  in 
poverty  up  to  ihe  lips,  to  fancy  himself  all  the  while  chin- 
deep  in  riches,  is  a  strain  of  constituiional  philosophy,  and  a 
mastery  over  fortune,  which  was  reserved  hr  my  old  friend 
Captain  Jackson 
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THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN. 


If  perad venture,  reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste  th» 
golden  years  of  thy  life — thy  shining  youth — in  the  irlisome 
continement  of  an  office  ;  to  have  thy  prison  days  prolonged 
throug!)  middle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  with- 
out hope  of  release  or  respite ;  Co  have  lived  to  forget  that 
there  are  such  things  as  holydays,  or  to  remember  them  but  as 
the  prerogatives  of  childhood  ;  then,  and  then  oidy,  will  you 
be  able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

It  is  now  six-and-thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at  the 
desk  in  Mincing-lane.  Melancholy  was  the  transition  at  four- 
teen from  tlie  abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently  interve- 
ning vacations  of  school-days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  some- 
times !en  hours'  a  day  attendance  at  a  counting-house.  Bui 
time  partially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradually  became 
content— doggedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself ;  but  Sundays,  ad- 
mirable as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship, 
are  for  that  very  reason  the  very  worst  adapted  for  days  of  un- 
bending and  recreation.  In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom  for 
me  attendant  upon  a  city  Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss 
the  cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and  the  ballad-sing- 
ers— the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur  of  the  streets.  Those 
eternal  bells  depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me. 
Prints,  pictures,  all  the  glittering  and  endless  succession  of 
knacks  and  gewgaws,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  wares  of 
tradesmen,  which  make  a  week-day  saunter  through  the  less 
busy  parts  of  the  metropolis  so  delightful — are  shut  out.  No 
book-stalis  deliciously  to  idle  over — no  busy  faces  to  recre- 
ate the  idle  man  who  contemplates  them  ever  passing  by — 
the  very  face  of  business  a  charm  by  contrast  to  his  tempo- 
rary relaxation  from  it.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  unhappy 
countenances— or  half  happy  at  best — of  emancipated  'pren- 
tices and  little  tradesfolks,  with  here  and  there  a  servant-maid 
that  has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who,  slaving  all  the  week,  with 
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the  habit  has  losi  almosl  the  capacity  of  e[;oyirig  a  free  hour; 
and  iivelily  expressing  the  hoUowness  of  a  day's  pleasuring 
The  very  strollers  in  the  fields  on  that  day  look  anything  but 
comfortable. 

But  besides  Sunday-  1  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and  a  day  al 
Christmas,  with  a  full  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  my- 
self in  my  native  fields  of  Hettfordahire.  This  last  was  a 
great  indulgence  ;  and  the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe, 
alone  kept  me  up  through  the  year,  ami  made  my  durance 
tolerable.  Bui  when'the  week  came  round,  did  the  glitter- 
ing phantom  of  the  distance  keep  touch  with  me  1  or  rathei 
was  it  not  a.  series  of  seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a  wearisome  buxlety  to  find  out  how 
to  make  the  most  of  them '  Where  was  the  quiet,  where  ths 
promised  rest  ?  Before  I  had  a  taste  of  l^  u  was  vanished 
I.  was  at  the  desk  agam,  counlmg  upon  the  fifty  one  tedious 
weeks  that  must  intervene  before  such  another  snatch  would 
come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  coming  threw  something  ol 
an  illumination  upon  the  darker  side  oi  my  captivity  With 
out  it,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  scarcely  ha^o  sustained  my 
thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  altendance,  I  have  tver 
been  haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  m^re  caprice)  of  inca* 
paeity  for  business.  This,  during  my  latter  years,  had  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  thai  it  was  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my  couu' 
tenancc.  My  health  and  my  good  spirits  flagged.  I  had  per- 
petually a  dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which  I  should  be  found 
unequal.  Besides  my  daylight  servitude,  1  served  over  again 
all  uight  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awake  wiih  terrors  of  imagi- 
nary false  entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  <md  the  like  1 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  no  jirospect  of  emancipation  pre- 
sented itself.  I  had  grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were  ,  and  tSie 
wood  had  entered  into  my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon 
the  trouble  legible  in  my  countenance  ;  but  1  did  not  know  thai 
it  had  raised  the  suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when  on 
the  6th  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me, 

L ,  the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side, 

directly  taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly  inquired  the 
cause  of  them.  So  taxed,  1  honestly  made  confession  of  my 
infirmity,  and  added  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  eventually  be 
obliged  to  resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some  words  of 
course  to  hearten  me,  and  there  the  matter  rested  A  whole 
week  I  remained  labouring  under  the  impressiou  that  I  had 
acted  imprudently  in  my  disclosure ;  that  I  had  foolishly 
given  a  handle  against  myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  ray 
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own  dismissal.  A  week  passed  in  ihis  manner,  ihe  most  anx- 
ious one,  I  verily  believe,  in  my  whole  life,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  12ih  of  April,  just  as  I  was  abont  quitting  my 
desli  to  go  home,  (it  might  be  about  eight  o'clock,)  I  received 
an  awful  summons  to  attend  the  presence  of  tlie  whole  as- 
sembled firm  in  the  formidable  back  parlour.  I  thought.  Now 
my  lime  is  surely  come,  I  have  done  for  myself,  I  am  going 

to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer  occasion  for  me.     L , 

I  could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which  was  a  little 

relief  lo  me,  when,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  B ,  ihe  eldest 

partner,  began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on  the  length  of  my 
services,  my  very  meritorious  conduct  during  tlie  whole  of 
the  lime,  (the  dense,  thought  I,  how  did  he  find  out  ihatT  I 
protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  to  think  as  much.)  He 
went  on  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain 
lime  of  life,  {how  my  heart  panted  !)  and  asking  me  a  few 
questions  as  lo  the  amount  of  my  own  properly,  of  which 
I  have  a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to  which  his  three  part- 
ners nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I  should  accept  from  the 
house,  which  I  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  lo  the 
amount  of  two  thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary— a  magnifi- 
cent offer !  I  do  not  know  what  I  answered  between  surprise 
and  gratitude,  but  it  was  understood  thai  I  accepted  their  pro- 
posal, and  I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave 
their  service.  I  stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  min- 
utes after  eight  I  went  home— for  ever.  This  noble  benefit- 
gratitude  forbids  me  to  conceal  their  names — I  owe  lo  the 
kindness  of  tiie  most  munificent  firm  in  the  world— the  house 
of  Boldero,  Merry  weather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  overwhelmed.  1 
could  only  apprehend  my  felicily ;  I  was  too  confused  to  taste 
it  sincerely.  1  wandered  about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and 
knowing  thai  I  was  not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner 
in  the  old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years'  con- 
finemenL  I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  myself.  It  was 
like  passing  out  of  time  into  eternity — for  ii  was  a  sort  of 
eternity  for  a  man  lo  have  his  time  all  to  himself  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  more  time  on  my  hands  than  I  cuuld  ever 
manage.  From  a  poor  man,  poor  in  time,  1  was  euddenly 
lifted  up  into  a  vast  revenue ;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my  pos- 
sessions; I  wanted  some  steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to  man- 
age my  estates  in  time  for  me.  And  here  let  me  caution 
persons  grown  oldSn  active  business,  not  lightly,  nor  without 
weighing  their  own  resources,  lo  forego  their  customary  em. 
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ployment  all  at  once,  for  there  may  be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it 
by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  resources  are  sufficient ;  and 
now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures  have  subs  ded  I  have  a 
quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of  my  cond  to  Ian 
in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holydays,  I  am  as  il  o  gh  II  ad 
none.  If  time  hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could  walk  t  away 
but  I  do  tiot  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to  do  those  old 
transient  holydays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to  make  t!  e  n  oat  of 
them.  If  time  were  troublesome,  I  could  read  t  aw  aj  but  I 
do  not  read  in  that  violent  measure  with  which,  having  no 
lime  my  own  but  candlelight  time,  I  used  to  weary  out  my 
head  and  eyesight  in  by-gone  winters.  I  walk,  read,  or  scrib- 
ble (as  now)  jusl  when  the  tit  seizes  me.  I  no  longer  hunt 
after  pleasure ;  1  let  il  come  to  me.     1  am  like  the  man 

In  some  gteeii  desert," 

•'  Years !"  you  will  say ;  "  what  is  this  super  nn  a  ed  s  n 
plelon  calculating  upon?  He  has  already  told  she  spas 
fifty." 

I  have,  indeed,  lived  nominally  lilty  )  edrs  bu  d  d 
out  of  them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  lo  o  i  p  pi 
and  nut  to  myself,  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  ou  f  1 
low.  For  that  is  the  only  true  time,  which  a  man  can 
properly  call  his  own,  that  which  he  has  all  to  himself;  tlie 
rest,  though  in  some  sense  he  may  be  said  to  live  it,  is  other 
people's  time,  not  his.  The  remnant  of  my  poor  da>s,  long 
or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied  for  me  threefold.  My  ten  next 
years,  if  1  stretch  so  far,  will  be  as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty. 
'Tis  a  fair  rule-of-three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet 
gone,  one  was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened  since 
I  quilted  the  counting-house.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it  as 
an  afTair  of  yesterday.  The  partners,  and  the  clerks  with 
whom  I  had  for  so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  hours  in  each 
day  of  the  year,  been  closely  associated— being  suddenly  re- 
moved from  them — they  seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a 
fine  passage  which  ma.y  serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy  in  a 
tragedy  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  speaking  of  a  frier.d's  death : — 

I  have  not  since  had  lime  lo  thed  a  tear ; 
And  ;ei  [he  distance  does  [be  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  hean  a  thousand  jeara  from  me. 
Time  lakes  no  measure  in  elemily," 

To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been  fain  to  g« 
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umong  them  once  or  twice  since  ;  to  visit  my  old  <leak-fiillow3 
— my  co-brethren  of  the  qaiil— that  I  had  left  below  in  the 
state  militant.  Not  all  the  kindness  with  which  they  received 
me  could  quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity  which  I 
had  heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We  cracked  some  of  out 
oldjokea,  but  methought  they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk, 
the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appropriated  to  another. 
I  knew  it  must  be,  but  1  could  not  take  it  kindly.  D — 1  take 
me,  if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorse — beast,  if  I  had  not— at 
quitting  my  old  compeers,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for 
six-and-thirty  yeara,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokea 
and  conundrums  the  ruggedness  of  my  professional  road 
Had  it  been  so  rugged,  then,  after  all  ?  or  was  i  a  coward  sim- 
ply? Well,  it  is  too  late  to  repent;  and  I  also  know  thai 
these  suggestions  are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such 
occasions.  But  my  heart  smote  rae.  I  had  violently  broken 
the  bands  between  us.  It  was  at  least  not  courteous,  I  shall 
be  some  time  before  I  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  separation. 
Farewell,  old  cronies,  yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and  again  1 
will  come  among  ye,  if  I  shall  have  your  leave.     Farewell, 

Ch ,  dry,  sarcastic,  and  f     ndlj     D  ,  mild,  slow  to 

move,  and  gentlemanly  I     PI ffi  o  do  and  to  vol- 

unteer good  services ! — and  h  h  d  -  pile,  fit  man- 
sion for  a  Gresliam  or  a  Whit  ng  n  f  Id  tately  house  of 
merchants ;  with  thy  labyrinth  ne  pa  g  ud  light-exclu- 
ding, pent-up  offices,  where  c  ndl  s  f  half  1  e  year  supplied 
the  place  of  the  sun'a  light ,  unl  1  hy  tribuior  to  my 
weal,  stem  fosterer  of  my  Hving,  farewell !  In  thee  remain, 
and  not  in  the  obscure  collection  of  some  wandering  booksel- 
ler, ray  "  works  '."  There  let  them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  la- 
bours, piled  on  thy  mnssy  shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than 
ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as  useful !  My  mantle  I  bequeath 
among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communi- 
cation. At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but 
had  not  reached  it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was 
comparative  only.  Something  of  the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an 
unsettling  sense  of  novelty ;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  un- 
sccusiomed  light,  I  missed  my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  if 
they  had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a 
poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly,  by 
some  revolution,  returned  upon  the  world.  1  am  now  as  if  I 
had  never  been  other  than  my  own  master.  It  is  natural  to 
me  lo  go  where  I  please,  to  do  what  1  please.  I  find  myself 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day  in  Bond-street,  and  it  seems  lo 
me  that,  I  have  been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for 
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years  pasl.  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book-stall,  Me- 
tliinks  I  have  been  lliirty  yeara  a  collector.  There  is  nothing 
strange  nor  new  in  it.  1  find  myself  before  a  fine  piclure  tn  » 
morning.  Was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  What  is  become  of  Fish- 
Blreet  Hill?  Where  is  Fenchurch-street ?  Stones  of  o!iI 
Miucing-lane  which  I  have  *om  with  my  daily  pilgrim- 
age for  six-anJ-lhirly  years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn 
clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal  ?  1  indent  the 
gayer  flags  of  Pall  iMalL  It  is  'change  time,  and  I  am  strangely 
among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I  ven- 
tured to  compare  the  cliange  in  my  condition  10  a  passing  inloan- 
oiher  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have  lost 
all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the  week, 
or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me 
in  its  rel'erence  to  the  foreign  post-days  ;  in  its  distance  from, 
ar  propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  1  had  my  Wednesday  feel- 
ings, my  Saturday  night's  Bensalions.  The  genius  of  each  day 
was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my 
appetite,  spirits,  &c.  'I'he  phantom  of  the  nest  day,  with  tiie 
dreary  five  to  ibllow,  sat  as  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath 
recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  that  Eihiop  white? 
What  is  gone  of  black  Monday?  All  days  are  the  same. 
Sunday  itself — that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holyday  as  it  too 
often  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitivenesa  and  over- 
care  to  get  iha  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it — is  melted 
down  into  a  week-day.  I  can  spare  10  go  to  church  now, 
without  grudging  the  huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cui 
out  of  the  holyday.  I  have  time  for  everything.  I  can  visit 
a  sick  friend.  1  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation 
when  he  is  busiest.  1  can  insult  over  him  with  an  invitation 
to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine  May 
morning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges 
whom  1  have  led  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring; 
tike  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on  in  the  same  eternal  round— 
and  what  is  it  all  for?  A  man  can  never  have  too  much  time 
to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a  little  son,  I  wonld 
christen  him  Nothino-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  1 
verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  ho  is  opera- 
live.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no 
kindly  earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cot- 
ron-milis?     Take  me  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl 

"  As  low  as  to  the  fiends.' 

I  am  no  longer  ******,  cierk  to  the  firm  of,  &.c.     I  am 
Retired  Leisure      I  am  lo  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.     I 
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am  ahezdy  come  lo  be  known  by  my  yacant  face  and  careless 
gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  willi  any  settled 
purpose.  I  wdk  djoul ;  not  to  and  from.  'J'hey  tell  me  a 
certain  cam  digaitaCe  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  long  with  my 
other  good  pans,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I 
grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a  newspaper, 
It  is  to  read  the  stale  of  the  opera.  Opus  operatum  est.  I 
have  done  all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked 
task-work,  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 


THE  GENTEEL  STYLE  IN  WRITING. 

It  is  an  ordinary  criticism,  that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
Sir  William  Temple  are  models  of  the  genteel  stvle  in  wri- 
ting. We  should  prefer  saying — of  the  lordly  and  the  gen- 
llemanly.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  inflated  fini- 
cle  rhapsodies  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  plain  natural  chitchat 
of  Temple.  The  man  of  rank  is  discernible  in  both  writers; 
but  in  the  one  it  is  only  insinuated  gracefully,  in  the  other  it 
Btands  oiit  offensively.  Tile  peer  seems  to  have  written  with 
his  coronet  on,  mid  his  narl's  mantle  before  him:  the  com- 
moner in  his  elbow-chair  and  undress.  What  can  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  way  in  which  the  retired  statesman  peeps 
out  m  the  essays,  penned  by  the  latter  in  his  delightful  retreat 
at  Shene !  They  scent  of  Niraeguen  and  the  Hague.  Scarce 
an  authority  is  quoted  under  an  ambassador.  Don  Francisco 
de  Meio,  a  "Portugal  Envoy  in  England,"  tells  him  it  was 
frequent  in  his  country  for  men,  spent  with  age  or  other  de- 
cays, so  as  they  could  not  hopcfor  above  a  year  or  two  of 
life,  to  ship  themselves  away  in  a  Brazil  fleet,  and  after  their 
arrival  there  to  go  on  a  great  length,  sometimes  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  or  more,  by  the  force  of  that  vigour  they  recov- 
ered with  that  remove.  "Whether  such  an  effect  (Temple 
beautifully  adds)  might  grow  from  the  air,  or  the  fruits  of  that 
climate,  or  by  approaching  nearer  the  sun,  which  is  ibe  foun- 
tain of  light  and  heat,  when  their  natural  heat  was  so  far  de- 
cayed; or  whether  the  piecing  out  of  an  old  man's  life 
were  worth  the  pains ;  I  cannot  tell :  perhaps  the  play  is  not 
worth  the  candle."  Monsieur  Pompone,  "  French  Ambassa- 
dor in  his  (Sir  William's)  time  at  the  Hague,"  certifies  him, 
that  m  his  life  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man  in  France  thai 
arrived  at  a  hundred  years  of  age  ;  a  limitation  of  life  which 
19  K 
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the  old  gentleman  imputes  to  the  excellence  of  their  climate, 
eivine  them  such  a  liveliness  of  temper  and  humour,  as  dis- 
poses them  to  more  pleasures  of  all  kinds  than  m  other  eoiin- 
tries-  and  moralizes  upon  the  matter  very  sensibly.  'Ihv. 
"  late  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester"  furnishes  him  with  a  story  of 
a  (Jountess  of  Desmond,  married  out  of  England  in  Edward 
the  Fourth's  time,  and  who  lived  far  in  King  James's  reign. 
The  "  same  noble  person"  gives  him  an  account,  how  such  a 
year,  in  the  same  reign,  there  went  about  the  country  a  set  of 
morrice-dancors,  composed  of  ten  men  who  danced,  a  Maid 
Marian,  and  a  tabor  and  pipe ;  and  how  these  twelve,  one 
with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.  "  It  was  not 
so  much  (says  Temple)  that  so  many  in  one  small  county 
(Herefordshire)  should  live  lo  that  age,  as  that  they  should  be 
in  vigour  and  in  humour  to  travel  and  to  dance."  Monsieur 
Zulichem,  one  of  his  "  colleagues  at  the  Hague,"  mforms 
him  of  a  cure  for  the  gout ;  which  is  confirmed  by  another 
"  envoy,"  Monsieur  Serinchamps,  in  that  town,  who  had  tried 
it.  Old  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  recommends  to  hira  the 
use  of  hammocks  in  that  complaint ;  having  been  allured  to 
sleep,  while  suffering  under  it  himself,  by  the  "  constant  mo- 
■■>n  or  swinging  of  those  airy  beds."  Count  Egmonl,  and 
.  Rhinegrave  who  "  was  killed  last  summer  before  Maest- 
.  ',ht,"  imparl  to  him  their  experiences. 

But  the  rank  of  the  writer  is  never  more  innocently  dis- 
^flosed  than  where  he  takes  for  granted  the  compliments  paid 
by  foreigners  to  his  fruit-trees.  For  the  Caste  and  perfection 
of  what  we  esteem  the  best,  he  can  truly  say,  that  the  French, 
■viio  have  eaten  his  peaches  and  grapes  at  Shene  in  no  very 
ill  year,  have  generaUy  concluded  that  the  last  are  as  good  as 
any  they  have  eaten  in  France  on  this  side  t  ontainbleau ; 
and  the  first  as  good  as  any  they  have  eaten  m  Gascony.  Ital- 
ians have  agreed  his  white  6gs  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  that 
sort  in  Italy,  which  is  the  earlier  kind  of  white  fig  there ;  for 
in  the  later  kind  and  the  blue,  we  cannot  come  near  the  warm 
climates,  no  more  than  in  the  FroBtignac  or  Muscat  grape. 
His  orange-trees,  too,  are  as  large  as  any  he  saw  when  he 
was  young  in  France,  except  those  of  Fontainbleau.  or  what 
he  has  seen  since  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  except  some  very 
old  ones  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's.  Of  grapes  he  had  the 
honour  of  bringing  over  four  sorts  into  England,  which  he 
Bnumerates,  and  supposes  that  they  are  all  by  this  lime  pretty 
v«mmon  among  some  gardeners  in  his  neighbourhood,  as  well 
Kfi  several  persons  of  quality  ;  for  he  ever  thought  al  things 
of  this  kind  '•  the  commoner  they  are  made  the  better.'  The 
■^TAen  pedantry  «'ilh  which  he  asserts,  that  'tis  lo  l.itle  pur- 
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pose  to  plant  any  or  the  best  fruila,  as  peaches  or  grapes, 
hardly,  he  doubts,  beyond  Northamptonshire  at  the  farthest 
northwards  ;  and  praises  the  "  Bishop  of  Munsler  at  Cosevelt" 
for  attempting  nothing  beyond  cherries  in  that  cold  climate, 
is  equally  pleasant  and  in  character.  "  I  may,  perhaps,"  (he 
thus  ends  his  sweet  Garden  Essay  with  a  passage  worthy  of 
Cowley,)  "  be  allowed  to  know  something  of  this  trade,  since 
I  hare  so  long  allowed  myself  to  be  good  for  nothing  else, 
which  few  men  will  do,  or  enjoy  their  gardens,  without  often 
looking  abroad  to  see  how  other  matters  play,  what  motions 
in  the  state,  and  what  invitations  they  may  hope  for  into  other 
scenes.  For  my  own  part,*  as  the  country  life,  and  this  part 
of  it  more  panic ularly,  were  the  inclination  of  my  youih 
itself,  so  ihey  are  the  pleasure  of  my  age ;  and  I  can  truly 
say  that,  among  many  great  employments  that  have  fallen  to 
my  share,  I  have  never  asked  or  sought  for  any  of  them,  but 
have  often  endeavoured  to  escape  from  them,  into  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  a  private  scene,  where  a  man  may  go  his  ovm 
way  and  his  own  pace,  in  the  common  paths  and  circles  of  life. 
The  measnre  of  choosing  well  is  whether  a  man  likes  what 
he  has  chosen,  which,  1  thank  God,  has  befallen  me ;  and 
though  among  the  follies  of  my  life  building  and  planting 
have  not  been  the  least,  and  have  cost  me  more  than  I  have 
the  confidence  to  own,  yet  they  have  been  fully  recompensed 
by  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction  of  this  retreat,  where,  since 
my  resolution  taken  of  never  entering  again  into  any  public 
employments,  I  have  passed  five  years  without  ever  once  go- 
ing to  town,  though  I  am  ahnosi  in  sight  of  it,  and  have  a 
house  there  always  ready  to  receive  me.  Nor  has  this  been 
any  sort  of  affectation,  as  some  have  thought  it,  but  a  more 
want  of  desire  or  humour  to  make  so  small  a  remove ;  for 
when  I  am  in  this  corner,  I  can  tndy  say  with  Horace,  Me 
quoiics  reficit,  S(c, 

"  '  Mp,  when  tbe  cold  Digenliaii  stream  revives, 
What  duBB  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  ask  I 
Let  me  yet  less  poKoess,  eo  1  may  live, 
Whate'etof  life  trains,  unto  myself. 


Who,  as  he  pleases,  gives  and  takes  away.'  " 

Thy  writings  of  Temple  are,  in  general,  after  this  easy  copy 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  his  wit,  which  was  mostly  subordi- 
nate to  nature  and  tenderness,  has  seduced  him  into  a  iilring 
of  felicitous  antitheses  ;  which,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  have 
been  a  model  to  Addison  and  succeeding  essayists.  '  Who 
K2 
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would  not  be  covetous,  and  with  reason,"  he  says,  '|  if  health 
could  be  purchased  with  gold  I  who  not  ambitious,  if  it  were 
at  the  command  of  power,  or  restored  by  honour?  fcut,  alas ! 
a  while  staff  will  not  help  gouty  feet  to  walif.  better  than  a 
common  cane ;  nor  a  blue  riband  bind  up  a  wound  so  well  as 
a  fillet.  The  glitter  of  gold,  or  of  diamonds,  will  but  hurt 
sore  eyes  instead  of  curing  them ;  and  an  aching  head  will  be 
no  more  eased  by  wearing  a  crown  than  a  common  nighlcap." 
In  a  far  better  style,  and  more  accordant  with  his  own  iiu- 
mour  of  p'ainness,  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  "  Dis- 
■  course  upon  Poetrj'."  Temple  took  a  part  in  the  controversy 
'  about  the  ancient  and  the  modem  learning ;  and,  with  thai 
■partiality  so  natural  and  so  graceful  in  an  old  man,  whose 
state  engagements  had  left  him  little  leisure  to  look  jnto  mod- 
ern productions,  while  his  retirement  gave  him  occasion  to 
look  hack  upon  the  classic  studies  of  his  youth— decided  m 
favoui  of  the  latter.  "  Certain  it  is,"  he  says,  "  that,  wheth- 
er the  fierceness  of  the  Gothic  humours  or  noise  of  tlieir  per- 
petual wai-3  frig!«ed  it  away,  or  that  the  unequal  mixture  of 
tlie  modern  languages  would  not  bear  it— the  great  heights 
and  excellency  both  of  poetry  and  music  fell  with  the  Roman 
learning  and  empire,  and  have  never  since  recovered  the  ad- 
miration and  applauses  that  before  attended  them.  Yet,  such 
as  they  are  among  us,  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  soft- 
est and  sweetest,  the  most  general  and  most  innocent  amuse- 
ments of  common  time  and  life.  They  still  find  room  in  the 
rourls  of  princes  and  the  cottages  of  shepherds,  rhey  serve 
to  revive  and  animate  the  dead  calm  of  ppor  and  idle  hves, 
and  to  allay  or  divert  the  violent  passions  and  perturbations  of 
the  greatest  and  the  busiest  men.  And  both  these  efi'ecU  are 
of  equal  use  to  human  life;  for  the  mind  of  man  is  like  the 
sea,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  the  beholder  nor  the  voyager, 
in  a  calm  or  in  a  storm,  but  is  so  to  both  when  a  litUe  agitated 
by  genUe  gales  ;  and  so  the  mind,  wjien  moved  by  soft  and 
easy  passions  or  affections.  I  know  very  well  that  many 
who  pfetend  to  be  wise  by  the  forms  of  being  grave  are  apl 
to  despise  both  poetry  and  music,  ^s  toys  and  trifles  too  hgh! 
for  the  use  or  entertainment  of  serious  men.  But  whoever 
find  themselves  wholly  insensible  to  their  charms  would,  I 
think,  do  well  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  for  fear  of  reproach- 
in"  their  own  temper,  and  bringing  the  goodness  of  their  na- 
tures, if  not  of  their  understandings,  into  question.  While 
this  world  lasts,  1  doubt  not  but  the  pleasure  and  request  of 
these  two  entertainments  will  do  so  too;  and  happy  those 
that  content  themselves  with  these,  or  any  other  so  easy  and 
so  innocent,  and  do  not  trouble  the  world  or  other  men,  because 
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tliey  cannot  be  quiec  themselves,  though  nobody  hurts  them.'' 
"When  all  is  done,  (he  concludes,)  human  life  is  at  the 
greatest  and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be 
played  with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet,  till  it 
falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over.' 


BARBARA  S    ■■■  ■  - 

On  the  noon  of  the  Uth  of  November,  1743  or  4,  1  forget 

which  it  was,  just  as  the  clock  had  struck  one,  Barbara  S , 

with  her  accustomed  punctuality,  ascended  the  long  rambling 
staircase,  with  awkward  interposed  landing-places,  which  led 
to  the  office,  or  rather  a  sort  of  box  with  a.  desk  in  it,  whereat 
sat  the  then  treasurer  of  (what  few  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber) the  OIJ  Bath  Tlieatre.  All  over  the  island  it  was  the 
custom,  and  remains  so,  I  believe,  to  this  day,  for  the  players 
to  roceiv      I       w    kly      p     1    n  h  d  >       I 

much  tha   B    b  ra  h  d        1 

This  11  dhdj  dhl  hy  b 

her  impo  h     h  m  d      I       w  h 

the  benefi        h    1     I     f  1  ftp  ppl 

tion  of  he     m  11  g     h   1  g  f  w  m     1     d 

her  steps      d       i      b  h  \  1 1  h  k      1 

lo  be  at  1  y  11 

Till  la      1      h    h  d  m      ly  b  pi       d        h 

where  ch  Id  il       fill    p   h  B       h 

manager,    I  g       1 1  g  d     1  lb 

her  age,  hlfsi        fmhp  dl        h 

perforraai         i     h  1    p  \      m      gu         i        If 

quence  of   h     i  d  B    b  Sh     I   d     I      dj  d 

tears  in  y      g  A    h         Id  rail    d  R    I     d  w  I       fan 
petulance       hDk      f\k         d      1       muldbkd 
that  pelul  h        h  P  W  1  SI     w     Id 

have  done  the  elder  child  in  Mo  on     p    1  f   "■  P         W 

the  life ;  but  as  yet  the  "  Children  in  the  Wood"  was  not. 

Long  after  this  little  girl  was  grown  an  aged  woman,  1 
have  seen  some  of  these  small  parts,  each  making  two  or  three 
pages  at  most,  copied  ont  in  the  rudest  hand  of  the  then 
prompter,  who  doubtless  transcribed  a  little  more  carefully 
and  fairly  for  the  grown-up  tragedy  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment. But  such  as  they  were,  blotted  and  scrawled,  as  for  a 
child's  use,  she  kept  them  all ;  and  in  the  zenith  of  her  aflei 
IS)' 
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reputalion  il  was  a  delightful  sight  to  behold  them  "uouml  iip 
in  costliest  Morocco,  each  single — cacli  small  part  makirifr  a 
liook — with  line  clasps,  gilt-splaaheil,  <fcc.  She  had  conscien- 
tiously kept  them  as  they  had  been  delivered  to  her ;  not  a 
blot  had  been  effaced  or  tampered  with.  They  were  precious 
to  her  for  their  affecting  remembrancings.  They  were  her 
principia,  lier  rudiments ;  (he  elemeiitaty  atoms ;  the  little 
steps  by  which  she  jressed  forward  lo  perfection.  "  What," 
she  would  say,  "  could  Indian  rubber  or  a  pumice  stone  have 
1  f  h  d  1  gs 
1  h        tobgm  —    ddlh        11 

11-      I  w  11  J  I  fh 


b  r        h    d    dll    d  b 
y    f       Ip 


d    d 


byf    q 


hpl> 

p        f  lly 


-         f  p  hip  p 

Sh        d  g       ly      p  11  d    I  h  1         ruly  g 

raedhp  byhhhff  pdd 

p^  d  Id  d  g   d         If  h 

p      hm    h  1      W   hm    hd  1       y         d    g 

h        If     p  hldml  1  g  h 

h  dplyhp        fhllS  MrsP 

I    b  11     (I    h    k  )     h       h  p  i 

bbdg  h  1  dgllqjh 

n        1  h  ra         kl       I        1  1     !   ( 

nor  poweriul  expression)  havi,  perfectly, scalded  her  back. 

I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Porter;  but  h  was 
some  great  actress  of  that  day.  The  name  is  indifferent ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  scalding  tears  I  most  distinctly  remember, 

1  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  players,  and  am  not  sure 
that  an  impediment  in  my  speech,  (which  certainly  kept  mo 
out  of  the  pulpii,)  even  more  than  certain  personal  disqualifi- 
cations, which  are  often  got  over  in  that  profession,  did  not 
prevent  me  at  one  time  of  life  from  adopting  it, '  I  have  had 
the  honour  (I  must  ever  call  it)  once  to  have  been  admitted 
10  the  lea-table  of  Miss  Kelly.  I  have  played  at  serious 
whist  with  Mr.  Liston.  I  have  chatted  with  ever  good-hu- 
moured Mrs.  Charles  Kemble.  I  have  conversed  as  friend 
to  friend  with  her  accomplished  husband.  I  have  been  in- 
ulged  with  a  classical  conference  with  Macready ;  and  with 

sight  of  the  player-picture  gallery  at  Mr  Mathews's,  when 
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the  kind  owner,  to  remunerate  me  for  my  love  oi  the  olJ  ac- 
tors, (whom  he  loves  so  much,)  went  over  it  with  me,  supply, 
mg  to  his  capital  collection  what  alone  the  artist  could  not 
give  them — voice,  and  their  living  motion.  Old  (ones,  half 
laded,  of  Dodd,  and  Parsons,  and  Baddeley,  have  lived  again 
for  me  at  his  bidding.  Only  Edwin  he  could  not  restore  to 
me.      I  have  supped  with  ;   but  I  am  growing  a  cox 

As  r  was  about  to  say — at  the  desk  of  the  then  treasurer 
of  the  Old  Bath  Theatre— iiot  Diamond's— presented  herself 
the  little  Barbara  S . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  circumstances. 
The  fatlier  had  practised,  I  believe,  as  an  apothecary  iu  the 
town.  But  his  practice,  from  causes  which  I  feel  my  own  in- 
firmity too  sensibly  that  way  to  arraign — or  perhaps  from  thai 
pure  infelicity  which  accompanies  some  people  in  their  walk 
through  life,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  at  the  door  ot 
imprudence — was  now  reduced  to  nothmg.  They  were,  m 
fact,  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation,  when  the  manager,  who 
knew  and  respected  them  in  belter  days,  took  the  little  Bar- 
bara into  his  company. 

At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  lier  slendei  earnings  were 
the  sole  snpport  of  the  family,  including  two  younger  sisters. 
I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying  circumstances. 
Enough  to  say,  that  her  Saturday's  pittance  was  the  only 
chance  of  a  Sunday's  (generally  their  only)  meal  of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  cliild's  part, 
where  in  her  theatrical  character  slie  was  to  sup  oft'  a  roast 
fowl,  (oh  joy  to  Barbara  !)  some  comic  actor,  who  was  for  the 
night  caterer  for  this  dainty — in  the  misguided  humour  of  his 
part,  threw  over  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of  salt,  (oh  grief  and 
pain  of  heart  to  Barbara  1)  that  when  she  crammed  a  portion 
of  it  into  her  mouth  she  was  obliged  sputteringly  to  reject  it ; 
and  what  with  shame  of  her  iil-acted  part,  and  pain  of  real 
appetite  at  missing  such  a  dainty  her  little  heirt  sobbed  al 
ra  bkglindf  hhh         11  fd 

p  11  bl  p    h     I  f  II 

1       dh 


yb    k 


J     Id    1 
1     I      d 
p    d         y 
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end,  if  he  found  himself  a  pound  or  so  deficient,  blessed  h-nt 
self  Ihat  ii  was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekly  stipend  was  a  bare  half,  guine,* 
By  mistake  he  popped  into  her  Iiaud — a  whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  Jirat  of  the  mistake  :  God 
knows,  Ravenscrot't  would  never  have  discovered  it. 

But  when  she  had  got  down  lo  the  first  of  those  uncouth 
landing-places,  she  became  sensible  of  an  unusual  weight  of 
melal  pressing  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  girl.  From  her  parents  and 
those  about  her  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence.  But 
then  they  had  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men's  smoky  cabins 
are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  phUosophy.  This  little 
maid  had  no  instinct  to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be  said  to  have 
no  lixed  principle.  She  had  heard  honesty  commended,  but 
never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  herself.  She  thought  of 
it  as  something  which  concerned  grown-iip  people,  men  and 
women.  She  had  never  known  temptation,  or  thought  of  pre- 
paring resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer,  and 
explain  to  him  his  blunder.  He  was  already  so  confused 
with  age,  besides  a  natural  want  of  punctuality,  that  she  would 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  understand  ll.  She 
saw  ihat  in  an  instant.  And  then  it  was  such  a  bit  of  money' 
and  then  the  image  of  a  larger  allowance  of  butcher's  meat  on 
their  table  next  day  came  across  her,  till  her  little  eyes  glis 
tened  and  her  mouth  moistened.  But  then  Mr.  Eavenscrofl 
had  always  been  so  good-natured,  had  stood  her  friend  behind 
the  scenes,  and  even  recommended  her  promotion  to  some  of 
her  little  parts.  But  again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be 
worth  a  world  of  money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty 
pounds  a  year  clear  of  the  theatre.  And  then  came  staring 
upon  her  the  figures  of  her  little  stocUingless  and  shoeless 
sisters.  And  when  she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white  cotton 
stockings,  which  her  situation  at  the  theatre  had  made  it  in- 
dispensable for  her  mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard 
straining  and  pinching  from  the  family  slock,  and  thought  how 
glad  she  should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same — 
and  how  then  they  could  accompany  her  to  rehearsals,  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  precluded  from  doing  by  reason  of 
their  unfashionable  attire — in  these  thoughts  she  reached  the 
second  landing-place— the  second,  I  mean,  from  the  top — for 
thore  was  still  another  left  to  ti 

Now  virtue  support  Barbar 
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And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in — for  at  ihatniomen 
a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard  her  say,  was  revealed  tc 
her — a  reason  above  reasoning — and  without  her  own  agency 
as  it  seemed,  (for  she  never  felt  her  feet  to  move,)  she  found 
herself  transported  back  to  the  individual  desk  she  had  jusi 
ouitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old  hand  of  Havenscroft,  who  in 
silence  took  back  the  refunded  treasure,  and  who  had  been 
si'.ting  (good  man)  insensible  to  the  lapse  of  minutes,  which 
tu  her  were  anxious  ages ;  and  from  that  jnoment  a  deep 
pcice  fell  upon  her  heart,  and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application  to  her  profession 
brightened  up  ihe  feet  and  the  prospects  of  her  Utile  sisters, 
set  llie  whole  family  upon  iheir  legs  again,  and  released  her 
from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas  upon  a  landing- 
place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not  much 
short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness  with  which  the 
old  man  pocketed  the  diflerence,  which  had  caused  her  such 
mortal  throes. 

This  anecdote  of  herself  I  had  in  the  year  1800,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  late  Mrs.  Crawford,*  then  sixty-seven  years  of 
age ;  (she  died  soon  after ;)  and  to  her  struggles  upon  this 
childish  occasion  1  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think  her  in- 
debted for  that  power  of  rending  the  heart  in  the  representa- 
tion of  conflicting  emotions,  for  which  in  after  years  she  was 
considered  as  little  inferior  (if  at  all  so  in  the  part  of  Lady 
Randolph")  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons. 


THE  TOMBS  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

Though  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  and  perhaps  of  disci 
liline,  I  am  diffident  of  lending  a  perfect  assent  to  that  church 
which  yon  have  so  worthily  historijied,  yet  may  the  ill  lime 
never  come  to  me  when,  with  a  chilled  heart,  or  a  portion  of 
irreverent  sentiment,  I  shall  enter  her  beautiful  and  lime-hal- 
lowed edifices.  Judge,  then,  of  my  mortification  when,  after 
attending  the  choral  anthems  of  last  Wednesday  at  Wesl- 


*  The  maiden  name  of  this  lody  was  Street,  which  she  changed,  by  si 
Crawford,  and  a  third  ti 
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minster,  and  being  desirous  of  renewing  my  acquaintance, 
after  lapsed  years,  wiih  the  loinbs  and  antiquities  there,  I 
found  myself  excluded  ;  turned  out  like  a  dog,  or  some  pro- 
fane person,  into  the  common  street,  with  feelings  not  very 
congenial  to  the  place,  or  to  the  solemn  service  which  I  had 
been  listening  to.     It  wa      j       f       h     m 

You  had  your  educa  W  nd  doubilbss 

among  those  dim  aisles      d    1  y      m       have  gathered 

much  of  that  devotion  1  f  1  g  n  h  y  >g  years,  on 
which  your  purest  mind  f     1        If — a  d  m  feed  !     Thb 

antiquarian  spirit,  stroi  g      y  d  gr      f  il)  L  lending  ever 

with  the  religious,  may  h        b  wn       j       among  those 

wrecks  of  splendid  mortality.  You  owe  it  to  the  place  of 
your  education  ;  you  owe  it  to  your  learned  fondness  for  the 
architecture  of  your  ancestors  ;  you  owe  it  to  the  venerable- 
ness  of  your  ecclesiastical  establishment,  which  is  daily  les- 
sened and  called  in  question  through  these  practices — to  speak 
aloud  your  sense  of  them ;  never  to  desist  raising  your  voice 
against  them,  till  ihey  be  totally  done  away  with  and  abolished ; 
till  the  doors  of  Westminster  Abbey  be  no  longer  closed 
against  the  decent,  though  iow-in-purse,  enthusiast,  or  blame- 
less devotee,  who  must  commit  an  injury  against  his  family 
economy,  if  he  would  be  indulged  with  a  bare  admission 
within  its  walls.  You  owe  it  to  the  decencies  which  you 
wish  to  see  maintained  in  iis  impressive  services,  that  our 
cathedral  he  no  longer  an  object  of  inspection  to  the  poor  at 
those  times  only  in  which  they  must  rob  from  their  attendance 
on  the  worship  every  minute  which  they  can  bestow  upon  the 
fabric.  In  vain  the  public  prints  have  taken  up  this  subject, 
in  vain  such  poor  nameless  writers  as  myself  express  their 
indignation.  A  word  from  you,  sir— a  hint  in  yonr  journal — 
would  be  sufficient  to  fling  open  the  doors  of  the  beautiful 
temple  again,  as  we  can  remember  ihem  when  we  were  hoys. 
At  that  time  of  life,  what  would  the  imaginative  faculty  (such 
as  it  is)  in  both  of  us  have  suffered,  if  the  entrance  to  so 
much  reflection  had  been  obstructed  by  the  demand  of  so 
much  silver !  If  we  had  scraped  it  up  to  gain  an  occasional 
admission,  (as  we  certainly  should  have  done,}  would  the  sight 
of  those  old  tombs  have  been  as  impressive  to  us  (while  we 
had  been  weighing  anxiously  prudence  against  sentiment)  as 
when  the  gates  stood  open,  as  those  of  the  adjacent  park ;  when 
we  could  walk  in  at  any  time,  as  the  mood  brought  us,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  as  that  lasted?  Is  the  being  shown 
over  a  place  the  same  as  silently  for  ourselves  detecting  the 
genius  of  it  ?  In  no  part  of  our  beloved  abbey  now  can  a 
Verson  find  entrance  (out  of  service-time)  under  the  sum  of 
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two  ahiUings.  The  rich  and  the  great  will  smile  at  the  anti- 
climax presumed  l«  lie  in  these  two  short  words.  But  you 
can  tell  them,  sir,  h.;w  much  quiet  worth,  how  mucii  capacity 
for  enlarged  feeling,  how  much  taste  and  genius,  may  coexist, 
especially  in  youth,  with  a  purse  incompetent  to  this  demand. 
A  respected  friend  of  ours,  during  his  late  visit  to  ihe  me- 
tropolis, presented  himself  for  admission  to  St.  Paul's.  At 
the  same  time  a  decently-clotlied  man,  with  as  decent  a  wife 
and  child,  were  bargaining  for  the  same  indulgence.  The 
price  was  only  twopence  each  person.  The  poor  but  de- 
cent man  hesitated,  desirous  to  go  in ;  but  there  were  three 
of  them,  and  he  turned  away  reluctantly.  Perhaps  he  wished 
to  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral  was  his  object.  But,  in  the  stale  of  his  finances, 
even  sixpence  might  reasonably  seem  too  much.  Tell  the 
aristocracy  of  the  country  {no  man  can  do  ilmoreimpressive- 
iy) ;  instruct  them  of  what  value  these  insignificant  pieces  of 
money,  these  minims  to  their  sight,  may  be  to  their  humbler 
brethren.  Shame  these  sellers  out  of  the  Temple.  Stifle  not 
the  suggestions  of  your  better  nature  with  the  pretext  that  an 
indiscriminate  admission  would  expose  the  tombs  to  violation. 
Remember  your  boy-days.  Did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  a 
mob  in  the  Abbey  while  it  was  free  to  alH  Do  the  rabble 
come  there,  or  trouble  their  heads  about  such  speculations? 
It  is  all  that  you  can  do  to  drive  them  into  your  churches ; 
they  do  not  voluntarily  oiTer  themselves.  They  have,  alas  ! 
no  passion  for  antiquities  ;  for  tomb  of  king  or  prelate,  sage  or 
poet.     If  they  had,  ihey  would  be  no  longer  the  rabble. 

For  forty  years  that  I  have  known  the  fabric,  the  only  well- 
attested  charge  of  violation  adduced  has  been — a  ridiculous 
dismemberment  committed  upon  the  effigy  of  that  amiable  spy, 
Major  Andre.  And  is  it  for  this,  the  wanton  mischief  of 
some  schoolboy,  fired,  perhaps,  with  raw  notions  of  transat- 
lantic freedom ;  or  the  remote  possibility  of  such  a  mischief 
occurring  again,  so  easily  to  be  prevented  by  stationing  a  con- 
Btabie  within  the  walls  if  the  vergers  are  incompetent  to  the 
duty  ;  is  it  upon  such  wretched  pretences  that  the  people  of 
England  are  made  to  pay  a  new  Peter's  Pence  so  long  abro- 
gated, or  must  content  themselves  with  contemplating  the 
ragged  exterior  of  their  cathedral  ?  The  mischief  was  done 
about  the  time  that  you  were  a  scholar  there.  Do  you  know 
inylhing  about  the  unfortunate  relic  I 
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:b  ye,  nympha,  when  the  temotseleaa  deep 


I  DO  not  kDotv  when  I  liave  experienced  a  stranger  sensa 
lion  than  on  seeing  my  old  friend  G  D.,  who  had  been  paying 
me  a  morning  visit  a  few  Sundays  Lack  at  my  cottage  at  Is- 
lington, upon  taking  leave,  instead  of  turning  down  the  right- 
hand  path  by  which  he  had  entered — with  staff  in  hand,  and 
at  noonday,  deliberately  march  right  forward  into  the  midst 
of  the  stream  that  runs  by  us,  and  totally  disappear. 

A  spectacle  like  this  at  dusk  would  have  been  appalling 
enough  ;  but  in  the  broad  open  daylight  to  wititess  such  an  un- 
reserved motion  towards  self-destruction  in  a  valued  friend, 
took  from  mc  all  power  of  speculation. 

How  I  found  my  feet,  I  know  not.  Consciousness  was 
quite  gone.  Some  spirit,  not  my  own,  whirled  me  to  the  spot. 
1  remember  nothing  but  the  silvery  apparition  of  a  good  white 
head  emerging;  nigh  which  a  staff  (the  hand  unseen  that 
wielded  it)  pointed  upwards,  as  feeling  for  the  skies.  In  a 
moment  (if  time  was  in  that  time)  he  was  on  my  shoulders, 
and  I — freighted  with  a  load  mor^precious  than  his  who  bote 

And  here  I  cannot  but  do  justice  to  the  officious  zeal  ul 
sundry  passers-by,  who,  albeit  arriving  a  little  too  late  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  honours  of  the  rescue,  in  philanthropic  shoals 
came  thronging  to  communicate  their  advice  as  to  the  recov- 
ery ;  prescribing  variously  the  application,  or  non-application, 
of  salt,  &c.,  to  the  person  of  the  patient.  Life,  meanwhile, 
was  ebbing  fast  away,  amid  the  stifle  of  conflicting  judgments, 
when  one,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  by  a  bright  thought, 
proposed  sending  for  the  doctor.  Trite  as  the  counsel  was, 
and  impossible,  as  one  should  think,  to  be  missed  on — shall  I 
confess  ? — in  this  emergency,  it  was  to  me  as  if  an  angel  had 
spoken.  Great  previous  exertions — and  mine  had  not  been 
inconsiderable— are  commonly  followed  by  a  debility  of  pur- 
pose.    This  was  a  moment  of  irresolution. 

MoNOCTTLrs — for  so,  in  default  of  catching  his  true  name,  1 
choose  to  designate  the  medical  gentleman  who  now  appeared 
— is  a  grave,  middle-aged  person,  who,  without  having  studied 
at  the  college,  or  truckled  to  the  pedantry  of  a  diploma,  hatb 
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employed  a  great  portion  of  his  valuable  time  in  experimental 
processes  upon  ttie  bodies  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  in 
whom  the  vital  spark,  to  mere  vulgar  thinking,  would  seem  ex- 
tinct and  lost  for  ever.  He  omitteth  no  occasion  of  obtruding 
his  services,  froni  a  case  of  common  surfeit-suffocation  to  the 
igiiobler  obstructions,  sometimes  induced  by  a  too  wilful  appli- 
cation oi  the  plant  Cannabis  outwardly.  But  though  he  de- 
clineth  not  altogether  these  drier  extinctions,  his  occupation 
tendelh,  for  the  most  part,  to  water-practice ;  for  the  conve- 
nience of  which  he  haih  judiciously  fixed  his  quarters  near  the 
grand  repository  of  the  stream  mentioned,  where,  day  and 
night  from  his  little  watch-tower,  at  the  Middleton's  Head,  he 
listeneth  to  detect  the  wrecks  of  drowned  mortality — partly, 
as  he  saith,  to  be  upon  the  spot — and  partly,  because  the  li- 
quids which  he  useth  to  prescribe  to  himself  and  his  patients 
on  these  distressing  occasions,  are  ordinarily  more  conve- 
niently to  be  found  at  these  common  hostelries  than  in  the 
shops  and  vials  of  the  apothecaries.  His  ear  hath  arrived 
to  such  finesse  by  practice,  that  it  is  reported  he  can  distin- 
guish a  plunge  at  a  half  furlong  distance ;  and  can  tell  if  it 
be  casual  or  deliberate.  He  weareth  a  medal  suspended  over 
a  suit,  originally  of  a  sad  brown,  but  which,  by  time  and  fre- 
quency of  nightly  divings,  has  been  dinged  mto  a  true  profes- 
sional sable.  He  passeth  by  the  name  of  Doctor,  and  is  re- 
markable for  wanting  his  left  eye.  His  remedy,  after  a  suf- 
ficient application  of  warm  blankets,  friction,  &c.,  is  a  simple 
tumbler,  or  more,  of  the  purest  cognac,  with  water,  made  as 
hot  as  the  convalescent  can  bear  it.  Where  he  findeth,  as  in 
the  case  of  my  friend,  a  squeamish  subject,  he  condoscendeth 
to  be  the  taster;  and  showeth,  by  his  own  example,  the  innoc- 
uous nature  of  the  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  more  kind 
or  encouraging  than  this  procedure.  It  addeth  confidence  to 
the  patient,  to  see  Ins  medical  adviser  go  hand  in  hand  with 
himself  in  the  remedy.  When  the  doctor  swalloweth  his 
own  draught,  what  peevish  invalid  can  refuse  to  pledge  him 
in  the  potion?  In  fine,  Monocclus  is  a  humane,  sensible 
man,  who,  for  a  slender  pittance,  scarce  enough  to  sustain  life, 
IS  content  to  wear  it  out  in  the  endeavour  to  save  the  lives  ol 
others — his  pretensions  so  moderate,  that  with  difficulty  I 
could  press  a  crown  upon  him  for  the  price  of  restoring  the 
existence  of  such  an  invaluable  creature  to  society  as  G.  D. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  eticct  of  the  subsiding  alarm 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  dear  absentee.  It  seemed  to  have 
given  a  shake  to  memory,  calling  up  notice  after  notice,  of  all 
the  providential  deliverances  he  had  experienced  in  the  course 
of  his  long  and  innocent  life.     Sitting  up  in  my  couch — my 
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couch  which,  naked  and  void  of  furniture  hilherto,  for  the  sal- 
utary repose  which  it  administered,  shail  be  honoured  with 
cosily  valance,  at  some  price,  and  henceforth  be  a  state-bed 
at  Colcbiook,-— he  discoursed  ol'  marvellous  escapes — by  care- 
lessness of  nurses — by  pails  of  gelid,  and  kettles  of  the  boil- 
ing element,  in  infancy — by  orchard  pranks,  and  snapping 
twigs,  in  schoolboy  frolics — by  descent  of  tiles  at  Trumping- 
ton,  and  of  heavier  tomes  at  Pembroke— by  studious  walch- 
ings,  inducing  frightful  vigilance — by  want,  and  the  fear  of 
want,  and  all  the  sore  throbbings  of  the  learned  head.  Anon, 
he  would  burst  out  into  little  fragments  of  chanting — of  songs 
long  ago — ends  of  deliverance- hymns,  not  remembered  before 
since  childhood,  but  coming  up  now,  when  his  heart  was 
»nade  tender  as  a  child's — for  the  tremor  cordis  in  the  retroa- 
ject  of  a  recent  deliverance,  as  in  a  case  of  impending  dan- 
ger, acting  upon  an  innocent  heart,  wOi  produce  a  self-tender- 
(less,  which  we  should  do  ill  to  chrisien  cowardice  ;  and 
Shakspeare,  in  the  latter  crisis,  has  made  his  good  Sir  Hugh 
to  remember  the  sitting  by  Babylon,  and  to  mutter  of  shallow 

Waters  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton — what  a  spark  you  were 
like  to  hawe  extinguished  for  ever !  Your  salubrious  streams 
to  this  city,  for  now  near  two  centuries,  would  hardly  have 
atoned  for  what  you  were  in  a  moment  washing  away.  Mock- 
ery of  a  river — liquid  artifice — wretched  conduit !  henceforih 
rank  with  canals  and  sluggish  aqueducts.  Was  it  for  this, 
(hat,  smit  in  boyhood  with  3ie  exploralionsof  that  Abyssinian 
traveller,  I  paced  the  vales  of  Amwell  to  explore  your  tribu- 
tary springs,  lo  trace  your  salutary  waters  sparkling  through 
green  Hertfordshire  and  cultured  Enfield  parks  ?  Ye  have 
no  swans— no  naiads — no  river-god — or  did  the  benevolent 
hoary  aspect  of  my  friend  tempt  ye  to  suck  h  n  n  that  je 
also  might  have  the  tutelary  genius  of  your  waters' 

Had  he  been  drowned  in  Cam  there  would  have  bee  some 
consonancyin  it;  but  what  willows  had  ye  o  vave  and  r  slle 
over  his  moist  aepultnre  ?— or,  having  no  na  e  bes  des  that 
unmeaning  assumption  of  eternal  nomty,  d  d  \e  th  nk  to  get 
one  by  the  noble  prize,  and  henceforih  to  be  terned  the 
Stream  Dyerian  1 


I  protest,  George,  you  shall  not  venture  out  nga  — no  not 
by  daylight — without  a  sufficient  pair  of  spectacles —  n  your 
musing  moods  especially.  Your  absence  of  m  nd  we  1  ava 
borne,  till  your  presence  of  body  came  to  be  called    n  quoa 
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lion  by  it.  You  shall  not  go  wandering  into  Euripus  with 
Aristotle,  if  we  can  help  it.  Fy,  man,  lo  turn  dipper  at  your 
years,  after  your  many  tracts  in  favour  of  sprinkiing  only  ! 

I  have  nothing  but  water  in  my  head  o'nights  since  (his 
frightful  accident.  Sometimes  I  am  with  Clarence  in  his 
dream.  At  others,  I  behold  Christian  beginning  to  sink,  and 
crying  out  to  his  good  brother  Hopeful,  (that  is,  10  me,)  "  I 
sink  in  deep  waters ;  the  billows  go  over  my  head,  all  the 
waves  go  over  me.  Selah."  Then  I  have  before  me  Paii- 
nurus,  just  letting  go  liie  steerage.  I  cry  out  too  late  to  save 
Next  follow — a  mournful  procession— sujcirfa/  faces,  saved 
against  their  wills  from  drowning ;  dolefully  trailing  a  length 
of  reluctant  gratefulness,  with  ropy  weeds  pendent  from  locks 
of  watchet  hne — constrained  Lazari — Pluto's  half-subjecis — 
stolen  fees  from  the  grave — bilking  Charon  of  his  fare.  At 
their  head  Arion — or  is  it  G.  D.  1 — in  his  singing  garments 
marcheth  singly,  with  harp  in  hand,  and  votive  garland,  which 
Machaon  (or  Dr.  Hawes)  snatcheth  straight,  intending  to  sus- 
pend it  to  the  stern  god  of  sea.  Then  follow  dismal  streams 
of  Lethe,  in  which  the  half-drenched  on  earth  are  constrained 
to  drown  downright,  by  whar^'es  where  Ophelia  twice  acts  her 
muddy  death. 

And,  doubtless,  there  is  some  notice  in  that  invisible  world, 
when  one  of  us  approacheth  [as  my  friend  did  so  latelyl  lo 
their  inexorable  precincts.  When  a  soul  knocks  once,  twice, 
at  death's  door,  ilie  sensation  aroused  within  the  palace  must 
be  considerable  ;  and  the  grim  feature,  by  modem  science  so 
oi\en  dispossessed  of  his  prey,  must  have  learned  by  this  lime 
to  pity  Tantalus. 

A  pulse  assuredly  was  felt  along  the  line  of  the  Elyaian 
shades,  when  the  near  arrival  of  G.  D.  was  announced  by  no 
equivocal  indications.  From  their  seats  of  Asphodel  arose 
ihe  gentler  and  the  graver  ghosts — poet  or  historian — of 
Grecian  or  of  Roman  lore — to  crown  with  unfading  chaplets 
the  half-finished  love-labours  of  their  unwearied  scholiast. 
Him  Markland  expected — him  Tyrwhitt  hoped  lo  encounter 
— him  the  sweet  lyrist  of  Peter  House,  whom  he  had  barely 

seen  upon  earth,*  with  newest  airs  prepared  to  greet ; 

and,  patron  of  the  gentle  Christ's  boy — who  should  have  been 
his  patron  through  life — the  mild  Askew,  with  longing  aspi- 
rations, leaned  foremost  from  his  venerable  jEsculapian  chair 
to  welcome  into  that  happy  company  the  matured  virtues  of 
the  man,  whose  tender  scions  in  the  boy  he  himself  npon 
Rarth  had  so  prophetically  fed  and  watered. 
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RJvDNGv's  sonnets— I  speak  of  the  best  of  ihem — are  among 
the  very  best  of  their  sort.  They  fall  below  the  plain  moral 
dignity,  the  sanctity,  and  high  yet  modest  spirit  of  self-ap- 
proval  of  Milton,  in  his  compositions  of  a  similar  structnre. 
They  are,  in  truth,  what  Milton,  censuring  the  Arcadia,  says 
of  that  work,  (to  which  they  are  a  sort  of  after-tune  or  appli- 
cation,) "  vaiQ  and  amalorious"  enough,  yet  the  things  in  their 
kind  (as  he  confesses  to  be  true  of  the  romance)  may  be 
"  full  of  worth  and  wit,"  They  savour  of  the  conrtier,  it 
must  be  allowed,  and  not  of  the  common  weal  lbs -man.  But 
Milton  was  a  courtier  when  he  wrote  the  Masque  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  still  more  a  courtier  when  lie  composed  the  Ar- 
cades. When  the  national  struggle  was  to  begin,  he  becom- 
ingly cast  these  vanities  behind  him ;  and  if  the  order  of  time 
had  thrown  Sir  Philip  upon  the  crisis  which  preceded  the 
revolution,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  acted 
the  same  part  in  that  emergency,  which  has  glorified  the 
name  of  a  later  Sydney.  He  did  not  want  for  plainness  or 
boldness  of  spirit.  His  letter  on  the  French  match  may  tes- 
tify he  could  speak  his  mind  freely  to  princes.  The  times 
did  not  call  him  to  the  scafToId. 

The  sonnets  which  we  oftenest  call  to  mind  of  Milton 
were  the  compositions  of  his  maturest  years.  Those  of  Syd- 
ney, which  I  am  about  to  produce,  were  written  in  the  very 
heyday  of  his  blood.  They  are  stuck  full  of  amorous  fan 
cies — far-fetched  conceits,  befiiting  his  occupation  ;  for  Itut 
love  thinks  no  labour  to  send  out  thoughts  upon  the  vast, 
and  more  than  Indian  voyages,  to  bring  homo  rich  pearls,  out- 
landish wealth,  gums,  jewels,  spicery,  to  sacrifice  in  self-de- 
preciating similitudes,  as  shadows  of  true  amiabilities  in  the 
beloved.  We  must  be  lovers— or  at  least  the  cooling  touch 
of  time,  the  drcum  prxcordia  frigus,  must  not  have  so  damped 
our  faculties  as  to  take  away  our  recollection  that  we  were  once 
so — before  we  can  duly  appreciate  the  glorious  vanities  and 
graceful  hyperboles  of  the  passion.  The  images  which  lie 
before  our  feel  (though  by  some  accounted  the  only  natural) 
are  least  natural  for  the  high  Sydnean  love  to  express  its  fan- 
cies by.  They  may  serve  for  the  loves  of  Tibullus,  or  the 
dear  author  of  the  Schoolmistress;  for  passions  that  creep 
and  whine  in  elegies  and  pastoral  ballads.     I  am  sure  Mil- 
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ion  never  loved  at  this  rate.  I  am  afraid  aome  ol  his  address- 
es ( ad  Leonoram  I  mean)  have  rather  erred  on  the  farther  side  ; 
and  that  the  poet  came  not  much  short  of  a  religious  inde- 
conm  when  he  could  thus  apostrophize  a.  singing-girl : — 

"  Angelus  unicuique  suua  (sic  credile  gentea) 

Obtigtl  ffitheriiis  ales  ab  ordinibus. 
Quid  mirum,  Leanora,  tibi  si  gloria  major, 

Nam  tQB  pmaenlem  toi  aonat  ipsa  JJeumt 
Aut  Ueua,  out  vacui  certc  mens  lertia'ccEli 

Per  tiia  sccreto  gullurn  serpit  agena  ; 
Serpit  agena,  fecilisque  docet  mortalia  corda 

QdOD  ei  CCMCTl  quiDSM  DlUB  EST,  FEB  CUNCTSQUE  FUEUB, 


This  is  loving  in  a  strange  fashion  ;  and  it  requires  some  can- 
lour  of  construction  (besides  the  slight  darkening  of  a  dead 
language)  to  cast  a  veil  over  the  ugly  appearance  of  some- 
thing very  like  blasphemy  in  the  last  two  verses.  I  think  the 
lover  would  have  been  staggered  if  he  had  gone  about  lo 
express  ihe  same  thought  in  English.  1  am  sure  Sydney 
nas  no  flights  like  this.  His  extravaganzas  do  not  strike  at 
the  sky,  though  he  takes  leave  to  adopt  the  pale  Dian  into  a 
fellowship  with  his  mortal  passions. 


'  With  how  sad  steps,  oh  moon,  thou  climb'sl  Ih 
How  silently ;  and  wilh  how  wan  a  face  > 
What  I  may  il  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  plavO 
That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  T 
Sure,  if  that  long-wilh-love-acquainted  eyea 
Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'at  a  lover's  case; 
I  read  it  in  ihy  lodss;  Ihy  languish!  grace 
To  me,  that  leel  the  like,  thy  stata  descries. 
Then,  even  of  fellowship,  oh  moon,  tell  me. 


_  The  last  line  of  this  jwera  is  a  little  obscured  by  transpo- 
dition     He  means.  Do  they  call  ungratefuljiess  there  a  virtue ' 


■'  Come,  Sleep,  oh  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  bailing-placB  of  wit,  the  balm  of  mo. 
The  poorman'a  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  ; 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  preast 
Of  those  fierce  darts  despair  at  me  doth  throw  ■ 
Oh  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease ; 
1  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so 
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Take  Ihou  of  me  sweel  pillows,  sweetest  bad) 
A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  aod  blind  to  light ; 
A  rosy  gEiland,  and  a  weary  head. 
And  if  theae  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me, 
I — i.—  .t .. — u —   ^ 'i  image  see. 


Livelier  than  elsewhen 


'  The  curious  wils,  seeing  dull  pensiveness 
Bewray  itself  in  my  long-settled  eyes. 
Whence  those  same  fumes  of  melancholy  rise, 
With  idle  pains,  and  missing  aim,  do  guess. 
Some,  that  know  how  my  spring  I  didaddress, 
Deeni  that  my  muse  some  Iruil  of  knowlodga  pliM 
Others,  because  the  prince  my  setvice  tries, 
Think  that  I  think  state  errors  to  redress  ; 
Bat  harder  judges  judge,  ambition's  rage, 
Scourge  of  itself,  still  climbing  slippery  place, 
Holds  my  young  braiii  captitsS  in  golden  cage 


IV. 

"  Because  I  ofl  in  dark  abstracted  guise 
Seem  most  alone  in  greatest  company, 
With  dearth  of  words,  or  answers  qnite  awry. 
To  them  that  would  make  speech  of  speech  arise  j 
They  deem,  and  of  their  doom  the  tumour  flies, 
That  poison  foulof  bubbling  pride  doth  lie 
So  in  my  swelling  breast,  that  only  I 
Pawn  on  myself,  and  others  do  despise  ; 
yetjaide,  I  think,  doth  not  my  son!  possess. 
Which  looks  too  oft  in  his  unflattering  glass; 
But  one  worse  fault — ambiiiim—l  confess. 
That  makes  me  oft  my  best  friends  overpass. 
Unseen,  unhenrd— while  thought  to  highest  place 


Having  this  da^  my  lioree,  my  hand,  my  lance. 


to  well  that  I  , 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  noerf  entmu — Franc 
Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 
Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  appli 
His  praise  to  sleighl,  which  from  good  use  doti 
Some  lucky  wils  impute  it  hut  to  chance ; 
Others,  because  of  both  sides  1  do  take 
My  blood  from  them,  who  did  excel  in  this. 
Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  make. 
How  far  they  shot  awry  !  the  true  cause  is, 
Htell*  look'd  on,  and  from  lier  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fiiir  my  n 


"  In  martial  sports  I  had  my  cunning  tried, 
And  yet  to  break  more  slaves  did  me  address, 
While  with  the  people's  shouts  (I  muEt  conies 
Youth,  luck,  and  praise,  oi-en  fill  'i  my  veins  i 
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Wlii.'n  Cupid  having  me  (his  elave)  descried 

In  Mare's  Jivery.praucing  in  Ihe  press, 

'  What  now,  Sit  Fool  1  said  he :  '  I  would  no  lesa ; 

Look  here,  1  sa;.'     1  loak'd,  aod  Stella  spied, 

Who  hard  by  made  a  window  send  forth  liglit. 

My  heart  tbenqnsk'd,  then  dazzled  were  muie  eyei) 

One  hand  forgot  to  rule,  th'  other  to  light ; 

Nor  trumpet's  sound  I  heard,  nor  frieiidly  crie>. 

My  foe  came  on,  and  beat  the  air  for  me — 

Till  that  her  blush  made  me  my  shame  to  see. 


Let  folk  o'ercharged  with  brain  against  me  cry  ; 
Let  clouds  bedim  my  face,  break  in  mine  eye ; 
Let  me  no  Eteps,  but  of  lost  labour,  trace ; 

But  do  not  will  ma  from  my  love  to  fly. 

I  do  not  envy  Aristotle's  wil. 

Nor  do  aspire  to  Cssar's  bleeding  fame ; 

Nor  anght  do  care,  though  some  ^>ave  me  sit ; 

Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  another  couree  to  frame. 

But  that  which  once  may  win  thy  cruel  heart; 

I'hou  atl  my  wit,  and  thou  my  virtue  art. 


■  LovB  still  a  boy,  and  oft  a  wanton,  is. 
School'd  only  by  his  mother's  lender  eyo ; 
What  wonder,  then,  if  he  his  lesson  miss. 
When  for  so  soft  a  rod  dear  pla;  he  try  I 
And  yet  my  Stab,  because  a  sugar'd  kiss 
In  sport  [  suck'd,  while  she  asleep  did  lie. 
Doth  lour,  nay.  chide,  nay.  threat,  for  only  (his. 
Sweet,  it  wBfl  saucy  Lovu,  not  humble  1. 
But  no  'sense  series;  she  makes  her  wrath  appear 
fn  beauty's  throne — see  now  who  dares  come  near 
Those  scarlet  judges,  threat'ning  bloody  pain  ? 
Oh  heav'uly  fool,  thy  most  kiss  worthy  face 
Anger  invests  with  such  a  lovely  grace, 
That  anger's  sell  1  needs  must  kiss  again. 


"J  never  drank  of  Aganippe  «ell. 
Nor  ever  did  in  shade  of  Tempe  all 


.        ,  .        ...  _.    .inbyil; 

And  this  1  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hell, 
I  am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit. 
How  falls  t^  then,  that  with  so  smooth  an  ease 
My  thoughts  I  speak,  and  what  1  speak  doth  do 
In  verse,  and  that  my  verse  best  wils  doth  pleai 
Guess  me  the  cause— what,  is  it  thus  1 — fy,  no. 
Or  so? — much  less.  How  then?  sure  thus  it  ii 
My  lips  are  sweet,  iriEpited  with  Stklu's  kiss 
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tint  Sot  his  fair  mitside.  nor  well-lined  btaio — 
Although  less  gills  imp  fealbers  oft  on  Fame. 
Nor  ths.1  ho  could,  pung-wise,  wise-valiant,  (lanie 
His  sire's  revenge,  join'd  with  a  kingdom's  gain  ■ 
And,  gaiii'd  by  Mars  could  yei  niad  Mars  so  tame, 
That  balance  weigh'd  what  swotil  did  late  obtain. 
Nor  that  he  mads  Ihe  Flouie-de-luce  so  'fraid. 
Though  strongly;  hedged  of  bloodv  liona'  powa 


XI. 

"  Oh  happy  Thames,  that  didal  my  Stklli  hear, 
1  saw  thyself,  witti  man;  B  smiling  lino 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face,  joy's  Uver;  wear, 
Whila  those  fair  planets  on  thy  atreamg  did  shine ; 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear, 
While  wantOQ  winds,  with  beauty  so  divine 
Kavish'd,  stay'd  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  dk'  themselves  (oh  sweetest  prison)  twine. 
And  fain  those  jEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made ;  but,  forced  by  nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  leeks  display 
She,  so  disheveli'd.  blush'd  ;  from  window  1 
With  sight  thereof  cried  out,  ■  Oh  fair  disgrace, 
Let  honour's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place  !' 

XII. 

"  Highway,  smce  you  my  chief  Parnassus  be ; 
And  that  my  muse,  to  some  ear*  not  unsweel, 
Temperi  her  words  to  trampling  horses'  feet, 
More  aat\  than  to  a  chamber  melody  ; 
Now  blessed  you  bear  onward  blessed  me 
To  her,  where  1  my  heart  safe  left  shall  meet, 
My  Muse  and  1  must  you  of  duty  greet 
With  thanks  and  wishes,  wishuiE  thankfully. 
Be  you  still  fair,  honour'd  by  public  heed, 
By  no  encroachment  wrong'd,  nor  time  forgot ; 
Nor  blamed  for  blood,  nor  shamed  for  smful  deed. 
And  that  yon  know,  I  envy  you  no  lot 


Hundreds  of  years  you  Stella's  feet  may  kiss." 

Of  the  foregoing,  llie  first,  the  second,  and  the  last  soniiei 
sre  my  favourites.  But  the  general  beauty  of  tliem  all  is, 
nat  they  are  so  perfectly  characteristical.  The  spirit  oi 
"  learning  and  of  chivalry" — of  which  union  Spenser  has 
entitled  Sydney  to  have  been  the  "  president"- — shines  through 
thom.  I  confess  I  can  see  nothing  of  the  "jejune"  or  "frigid" 
in  them;  much  less  of  the  "stiff"  and  "cumbrous" — which 
I  have  sometimes  heard  objected  to  the  Arcadia.  The  verse 
runs  off  swiftly  and  gallantly.  It  might  have  been  tuned  to 
the  trumpet ;  or  tempered  (as  himself  espresses  it)  to  "  tramp 
ling  horses'  feel."     They  abound  Jn  felicitous  phrases — 
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"  Uh  hea^'nly  fool,  Ihy  most  kise-wotthy  face 


"  Sweet  pillows,  «weeteet  bed  ; 
A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head." 


"  Tliat  sweet  enemT — France" — 

5lh  Smr-eL 

B      h  y  h  d        ly,  in  vague  and  unlocal- 

II  d  f    1       —  1  1  1    of  some  poetry  of  the 

p  dy~h  fllmtel,  and  circumstantiated. 

T  m        d  pi         PP    P  y    ne  of  ihein.     It  is  not  a 

f  p  was  It*    r       ^   'h'li  <3i^^  of  dainty 

d     b  d       p  p    vading  and  illuminating 

p         ts        d        f  f        s,  the  opinions  of  con- 

p  dhjdm         fhm.     An  historical  thread 

h        h    h  m       h    1      Im  Sixes  a  dale  to  them ; 

kh  A  d/  hyw  written. 
I  h  d  1  I  1  g  po  wh  I  conceive  the  merit  of 
these  poems,  because  I  have  been  hurl  by  the  wantonness  (I 
wish  I  could  treat  it  by  a  gentler  name)  with  which  W.  H, 
takes  every  occasion  of  insuitmg  the  memory  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney.  But  the  decisions  of  the  author  of  Table-Talk,  &.v.., 
(most  profound  and  subtle  where  ihey  ale,  as  for  the  most 
part,  just,)  are  more  safely  to  be  relied  upon,  on  subjects  and 
authors  he  has  a  partiality  for,  than  on  such  as  he  has  con- 
ceived an  accidental  prejudice  against.  Milton  wrote  son- 
nets, and  was  a  king-hater ;  and  it  was  congenial,  perhaps,  lo 
sacrifice  a  courtier  to  a  patriot.  But  1  was  iinwilling  lo  lose 
ajlne  idea  from  my  mind.  The  noble  images,  passions,  sen- 
timents, and  poetical  delicacies  of  character  scattered  all 
over  the  Arcadia,  (spite  of  some  stiffness  and  encumberment,) 
iistify  to  me  the  character  which  his  contemporaries  have 
"  8  of  the  writer.  I  cannot  think  with  the  Critic,  that  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  was  that  opprohrious  thing  which  a  foolish 
nobleman  in  his  insolent  hostility  chose  to  term  him.  I  call 
to  mind  the  epitaph  made  on  him,  to  guide  me  lo  juster 
thoughts  of  him ;  and  I  repose  upon  llie  beautiful  lines  in  the 
'  Friend's  Passion  for  his  Astrophel,"  printed  with  the  Elegies 
of  Spenser  and  others. 

"  You  knew— who  knew  not  AslroptEl  t 
(That  I  should  liTB  to  say  1  knew. 
And  hare  not  in  posseEsion  stiU  !)— 
Things  known  permit  me  lo  renew— 
Of  him  yon  know  his  merit  such. 


lustlf 
left  u 
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"  Wilhin  these  woods  of  Aready 
He  chief  delight  and  pleasure  took  * 
And  on  the  mountain  Paitheny. 
Upon  the  crystal  liquid  brook, 
The  musea  met  him  every  day, 
That  taught  him  sing,  to  write,  ai'A  nf. 

"  Whec  he  descended  down  the  mount. 

A  thousand  graces  one  might  count 

Upon  his  loreiy  cheerful  eyne. 
To  hear  him  speak,  and  sweetly  smile, 
You  were  in  paradise  the  while. 

The  imenmfflito  o/  Gosptl  boela— 
1  trow  that  count'nance  cannot  lie, 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye. 


"Above  allolhers  this  is  he. 
Which  erst  approved  in  his  song, 
That  loie  and  honour  might  agree. 
And  that  pare  love  will  do  no  wrong.' 


sweetly  breathe 

iMOD  ii'Spire  bi 

..  K in  vvith  finer  t 

tie  wrote  of  love  with  high  conceit. 
And  beauty  rear'd  above  her  height." 

Or  let  any  one  read  the  deeper  sorrows  (grief  rutining  into 
rage)  in  the  poem — the  last  in  the  cojleclion  accompanying 
the  above — which  from  internal  testimony  1  believe  to  be 
Lord  Brooke's — beginning  with  "  Silence  angmenteth  grief" 
— and  then  seriously  ask  himself,  whether  the  subject  of  such 
absorbing  and  confounding  regrets  could  have  been  that  thing 
which  Lord  Oxford  termed  him. 


NEWSPAPERS  THIRTV-FIVE  YEARS  AGO. 

Dan  Stdakt  once  told  us,  that  he  did  not  retnember  thai 
he  ever  deliberately  walked  into  the  exhibition  at  Somerset 
House  in  his  life.  He  might  occasionally  have  escorted  a 
party  of  ladies  across  the  way  that  were  going  in ;  but  he 
never  went  m  of  his  own  head.     Vet  the  office  of  the  Morning 
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Post  newspaper  slood  (.hen  just  where  it  does  now — we  are 
carrying  you  back,  reader,  some  thirty  years  or  more — with 
its  gilt-globe-topped  front  facing  that  emporium  of  our  artists' 
grand  annual  exposure.  We  sometimes  wish  tliat  we  had 
observed  the  same  abstinence  with  Daniel. 

A  word  or  two  of  D.  S.  He  ever  appeared  to  us  one  of  the 
finest  tempered  of  editors.  Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
was  equally  pleasant,  with  a  dash,  no  slight  one  either,  of  the 
courtier.  S.  was  frank,  plain,  and  English  all  over.  We  iiave 
worked  for  both  these  gentlemen. 

It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  tlie  head  of  the  Ganges ;  to 
trace  the  first  little  bubblings  of  a  mighty  river; 

"  With  holy  reverenca  to  npproacli  the  rocks, 
Whence  glide  the  atreoms  renowii'd  in  ancient  Bong." 

Fired  with  a  perusal  of  the  Abyssinian  pilgrim's  explora-- 
tory  ramblings  after  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus.wewell  re- 
member on  one  fine  summer  holyday  (a  "  whole  day's  leave" 
we  called  it  at  Christ's  Hospital)  sallying  forth  at  rise  of  sun 
not  very  well  provisioned  either  for  such  an  undertaking,  to 
trace  the  current  of  the  New  River — Middlelonian  stream  ! — 
to  its  scaturient  source,  as  we  had  read,  in  meadows  by  fair 
Amwell.  Gallantly  did  we  commence  our  solitary  quest— for 
it  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  discoyerv,  that  no  eye  of 
schoolboy,  save  our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection  By 
flowery  spots  and  verdant .  lanes,  skirting  Homsey,  hope 
trained  us  on  in  manyabafHing  turn;  endless,  hopeless  me  an* 
ders,  as  it  seemed ;  or  as  if  the  jealous  waters  had  dodged  us, 
reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  of  their  nativity  revealed  ; 
till  spent,  and  nigh  famished,  before  the  set  of  the  same  sun, 
we  sat  down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm,  near  Tottenham, 
with  a  lithe  of  our  proposed  labours  only  yet  accomplished  ; 
sorely  convinced  in  spirit  that  that  Brucian  enterprise  was  as 
yet  loo  arduous  for  our  young  shoulders. 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curiosity  of  the  traveller 
is  the  tracing  of  some  mighty  waters  up  to  their  shallow  font- 
let,  than  it  is  to  a  pleased  and  candid  reader  to  go  back  to  the 
inexperienced  essays,  the  first  callow  flights  in  authorship,  of 
some  established  name  in  literature  ;  from  the  gnat  which 
preluded  to  the  ^neid,  to  the  duck  which  Samuel  Johnson 
trod  on. 

In  those  days  every  morning  paper,  as  an  essential  retainer 
to  its  establishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish 
daily  a  quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke — and 
it  was  thought  pretty  high  too — was  Dan  Stuart's  settled  rc- 
n  these  cases.     The  chat  of  the  day,  scandal,  but, 
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above  all,  dress,  furnished  the  material.  The  length  of  nr 
paragraph  was  to  exceed  seven  lines.  Shorter  th«y  might  be, 
but  they  must  be  poignant. 

A  fashion  oifiosh^  or  rather  pink  coloureJ  hose  for  the  ladies, 
luckily  coming  up  at  the  juncture  when  we  were  on  our  pro- 
bation for  the  place  of  chief  jester  lo  S.'s  paper,  established 
our  reputation  in  that  line.  We  were  pronounced  a  "capital 
liand."  Oh  the  conceits  which  we  varied  upon  red  in  all  its 
prismatic  differences  1  from  the  trite  and  obvious  flower  of 
Cytherea,  to  the  flaming  costume  of  the  lady  that  has  her  sit- 
ting upon  "  many  waters."  Then  there  was  tlie  collateral 
topic  of  ankles.  What  an  occasion  to  a  truly  chaste  writer, 
like  ourself,  of  touching  that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never  tumb- 
ling over  it,  of  a  seemingly  ever  approximating  something 
"not  quite  proper;"  while,  like  a  skili'u!  posture-master,  bal- 
ancing between  decorums  and  their  opposiles,  he  keeps  the 
line,  from  which  a  hair's  breadth  deviati(m  is  destruction ; 
hovering  in  the  confines  of  light  and  darkness,  or  where 
"  both  seem  either ;"  a  hazy,  uncertain  delicacy  ;  Autolycus- 
like  in  the  play,  still  putting  ofi'  his  expectant  auditory  with 
"  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man !"  But,  above  all,  that 
conceit  arrided  us  most  at  that  time,  and  still  tickles  our  mid- 
rilf  to  remember,  where,  allusively  lo  the  flight  of  Asticea — 
liltima  Cielestuni  terras  reliquk — we  *  pronounced — in  refer- 
ence to  the  stockings  still — that  Modesty,  taking  her  final 
LEAVE  OF  mortals,  iier  last  blvsh  was  visible  in  her 
ASCEKT  TO  THF.  heaveks  by  the  tract  of  the  olowino  in- 
STEP.  This  might  be  called  the  crowning  conceit ;  and  waa 
esteemed  tolerable  writing  in  those  days. 

But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  alt  other  things,  passeu 
away ;  as  did  the  transient  mode  which  had  so  favoured  us. 
The  ankles  of  our  fair  friends  in  a  few  weeks  began  to  reaa- 
sume  their  whiteness,  and  lell  us  scarce  a  ieg  to  stand  upon 
Other  female  wliims  followed,  but  none,  methought,  so  preg 
lant,  so  invLtatory  of  shrewd  conceits,  and  more  than  single 
meanings. 

Somebody  has  said,  that  to  swallow  six  cross-buns  daily, 
cousectitively  for  a  fortnight,  would  surfeit  the  stoutest  diges- 
tion. But  to  have  lo  furnish  as  many  jokes  daily,  and  that, 
not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a  long  twelvemonth,  as  we  were 
constrained  to  do,  was  a  little  harder  exaction.  "  Man  goelb 
forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening" — from  a  reasonable  hour 
in  the  morning,  we  presume  it  was  meant.  Now,  as  our 
main  occupation  took  us  up  from  eight  til!  five  every  day  in 
the  city ;  and  as  our  evening  hours,  at  that  time  of  life,  had 
generally  to  do  with  anything  rather  than  busine.ss.  it  follows. 
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ihat  ilie  only  time  we  could  spire  for  this  manufactory  oi' 
jokes — our  supplementary  livelihood,  that  supplied  us  in  every 
want  buyond  mere  bread  and  cheese — was  exactly  [hat  part 
of  the  day  which  (as  we  have  heard  of  No  Man's  Land)  may 
be  filly  denominated  No  Man's  Time ;  that  is,  no  time  in 
which  a  man  ought  to  be  up,  and  awake,  in.  To  speak  more 
plainly,  it  is  that  lime,  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  halfs  du- 
ration, in  which  a  man,  whose  occasions  call  him  up  so  pre- 
(wsterously,  has  to  wait  for  his  breakfast 

Oh  those  headaches  at  dawn  of  day,  when  at  five,  or  haif 
past  five  in  summer,  and  not  much  later  in  the  dark  seasons, 
we  were  compelled  to  rise,  having  been  perhaps  not  above 
Tour  hours  in  bed — (for  we  were  no  go-to-beda  with  the  lamb, 
though  we  anticipated  the  lark  oftiimes  iu  her  rising— -we  liked 
a  parting  cup  at  midnight,  as  all  young  men  did  before  tliese 
cfl'eminateotimes,  and  to  have  our  friends  about  us^we  were 
not  constellated  unJer  Aquarius,  that  watery  sign,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  Bacchus,  cold,  washy,  bloodless — we  were 
tione  of  your  Basilian  water-sponges,  nor  had  taken  our  de- 
grees at  Mount  Ague — we  were  rjght  toping  Capulets,  jolly 
ttimpanions,  we  and  they)-^l(ut  to  have  to  get  up,  as  we  said 
beibre,  curtailed  of  half  cir  fair  sleep,  fasting,  with  only  a 
dim  vista  of  refreshing  Bohea  in  the  distance — to  be  neces- 
sitated to  rouse  ourselves  at  the  detested  rap  of  an  old  hag  of 
a  domestic,  who  seemed  to  take  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  her 
announcement  that  it  was  "  time  to  rise ;"  and  whose  chappy 
knuckles  we  have  often  yearned  !o  amputate,  and  string  them 
II])  at  our  chamber  door,  to  be  a  terror  to  dll  such  unsiasona- 
'j|fi  rest-breakers  in  future 

"Facil"and  sweet,  as  Virgil  smgs  nid  been  the  'dtscend- 
ing"  of  the  over-night,  balmy  the  first  sinking  of  the  heavy 
head  upon  the  pillow ,  but  to  get  u\i  as  he  goes  on  to  say, 

■'  Revocate  gta  I  3  aupora  que  e\  adere  ad  auras 


^       ..  ,    0  make  jokfiswilh  maUce  piependcd 

—  there  was  the  "  labour,"  there  the  "  work." 

No  Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a  slavery  like  to  lliat, 
our  slavery.  No  fractious  operants  ever  turned  out  for  half 
the  tyranny  which  this  necessity  exercised  upon  us.  Half  a 
dozen  jests  in  a  day,  (baling  Sundays  too,}  why,  it  seems  noth- 
ing !  We  make  twice  the  number  every  day  in  cur  lives  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  claim  no  Sabbatical  exemptions.  But 
then  ihey  come  into  our  head.  But  when  the  head  has  to  ga 
out  to  them — when  the  mountain  must  go  lo  Mohammed — 

i'-jader,  try  it  for  once,  only  f^)r  one  short  twelvemoulh. 

■n  I, 
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It  was  not  every  week  that  a  fashion  of  pink  stocking 
came  up  ;  but  mostly,  instead  of  ii,  some  rugg'ed,  untraelable 
subject ;  some  topic  impossible  to  be  contorted  into  the  risible  ; 
some  feature,  upon  which  no  smile  could  play ;  some  flini, 
from  which  no  process  of  ingenuity  could  procure  a  dislilla- 
lion.  There  they  lay  ;  there  your  appointed  tale  of  brick- 
making  was  set  before  you,  which  you  must  finish,  with  ot 
without  straw,  as  it  happened.  The  craving  dragon — the  pub- 
lic— like  him  in  Bel's  lemp'e — must  be  fed ;  it  expected  its 
dally  rations  ,  and  Daniel  and  ourselves,  to  do  us  justice,  did 
the  best  we  could  on  this  side  bursting  him. 

Whde  we  were  w  ringing  out  coy  sprightliness  for  the  Post, 
and  writhing  tinder  the  toil  of  what  is  called  "  easy  writing," 
Bob  Allen,  our  guonlam  schoolfellow,  was  lapping  his  im- 
practicable lirams  in  a  like  service  for  the  "  Oracl>i."  Not 
that  Robert  troubled  himself  much  about  wit.  If  liis  para- 
graphs had  a  sprightly  air  about  them,  it  was  sufficient.  He 
carried  this  nonchilance  so  far  at  last,  that  a  matter  of  intelli- 
gence, and  ihil  no  lery  important  one,  was  not  seldom  palmed 
upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest;  for  example's  sake — 
"  Walking  yesterday  morning  casualiy  down  Snow  Hill,  who 
should  we  meet  but  Mr.  Deputy  Humphreys !  toe  rejoice  to  add, 
that  the  worthy  deputy  appeared  to  enjoy  a  good  slate  of  health. 
We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  him  look  better."  This 
gentleman,  so  surprisingly  met  upon  Snow  Hill,  from  some 
peculiarities  in  gait  or  gesture,  was  a  constant  butt  for  mirth 
to  the  small  paragraph-mongers  of  the  (lay ;  and  oiir  friend 
thought  that  he  might  have  his  fling  at  him  with  the  rest. 
We  met  A.  in  Holborn  shotlly  after  this  extraordinary  ren- 
counter, which  he  told  with  tears  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes, 
and  chuckling  at  the  anticipated  effects  of  its  announcement 
next  day  in  the  paper.  We  did  not  quite  compreUrmd  where 
the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time  ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  be  detected 
when  the  thing  came  out,  advantaged  by  type  and  letter-press. 
He  had  better  have  met  anything  that  morning  than  a  com- 
mon council  man.  His  services  were  shortly  after  dispensed 
with,  on  the  plea  that  his  paragraphs  of  late  had  been  defi- 
cient in  point.  The  one  in  question,  it  must  bo  owned,  had 
an  air,  in  the  opening  especially,  proper  to  awaken  curiosity; 
and  the  sentiment,  or  moral,  wears  the  aspect  of  humanity 
and  good  neighbourly  feeling.  But  somehow  the  conclusion 
was  not  judged  altogether  to  answer  to  the  magnificent  prom- 
ise of  the  premises.  We  traced  our  friend's  pen  afterward  in 
the  "True  Briton,"  the  "Star,"  the  "Traveller" — from  all 
which  he  was  successively  dismissed,  the  proprieiors  having 
'  no  further  occasion  for  his  services."     Nothing  wia  easier 
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(lian  to  detect  him.  When  wit  failed,  or  topics  ran  low,  their 
constatitiy  appeared  the  following — "  /;  is  not  generally  kjiotcn 
thai  Ike  three  blue  balls  at  the  pawnbroker^  shops  are  the 
ancient  arms  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards  were  the  first 
money-brokers  in  Europe."  Bob  has  <lone  more  to  set  the 
public  right  on  this  important  point  of  blazonry  than  the 
whole  college  oflieralds. 

The  appointntent  of  a  regular  wit  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
pan  of  the  economy  of  a  morning  paper.  Editors  find  their 
own  jokes,  or  do  as  well  without  them.  Parson  Este  and 
Topham  brought  up  the  set  custom  of  "  witly  paragrahs"  first 
m  the  "World."  Boadeii  was  a  reigning  paragraphist  in  his 
day,  and  succeeded  poor  Allen  in  the  Oracle.  But,  aa  we 
said,  the  fashion  of  jokes  passes  away  ;  and  it  svould  be  di.li- 
cult  to  discover  in  the  biographer  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  any  traces 
of  that  vivacity  and  fancy  which  charmed  the  whole  town  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Even  the  prelu- 
sive delicacies  of  the  present  writer — the  curt  "Astrean  al- 
lusion"— would  be  thought  pedantic  and  out  of  date  in  these 
days. 

From  tjie  office  of  the  Morning  Post,  (for  we  may  as  well 
exhaust  our  newspaper  reminiscences  at  once,}  by  change  of 
property  in  the  paper,  we  were  transferred,  mortifying  ex- 
change !  to  the  office  of  the  Albion  Newspaper,  late  Uaok- 
strow's  Museum,  in  Fleet-street.  What  a  transition — from  a 
handsome  apartment,  from  rosewood  desks,  and  silver  ink- 
stands, to  an  office — no  office,  but  a  den  rather,  but  just  re- 
deemed from  the  occupation  of  dead  monsters,  of  which  it 
seemed  redolent — from  the  centre  of  loyalty  and  fashion  to  a 
focus  of  vulgarity  and  sedition !  Here  in  murky  closet,  in- 
adequate from  its  sijuare  contents  to  the  receipt  of  the  two 
bodies  of  editor  and  humble  paragraph-maker  together  at  one 
time,  sat,  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  editorial  functions,  (the 
"  Bigod"  of  Elia,)  the  redoubted  John  Fenwick. 

F.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  having  left  aolmany 
m  the  pockets  of  his  friends  whom  he  might  command,  had 
purchased  (on  tick  doubtless)  the  whole  and  sole  editorship, 
oropnelorship,  with  all  the  rights  and  titles  (such  as  they 
were  worth)  of  the  Albion,  from  one  Lovell ;  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  save  that  he,  had  stood  in  the  pillory  for  a  libo! 
on  the  Prmce  of  Wales.  With  this  hopeless  concern— for  it 
had  been  sinking  eier  since  its  commencement,  and  could 
now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a  hundred  subscribers — F. 
resolutely  determined  upon  puUmg  down  the  government  m 
the  first  instance,  and  mAing  both  our  fortimes  by  viav  of 
corollary.      For  seven  weeks  and  more  did  this  mfiluited 
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democrat  go  about  borrowing  seven-sbilling  pieces,  ai.d  lessM 
coin,  10  meet  the  daily  demands  of  the  iftamp-office,  which  al- 
lowed no  credit  to  publications  of  that  side  in  politics.  An 
outcast  from  politer  bread,  we  attached  our  small  talents  to 
the  forlorn  fortunes  of  our  friend.  Our  occupation  now  was 
to  write  treason. 

Kecolleclions  offeelings^which  were  all  that  now  remained 
from  our  first  boyish  heats  kindled  by  the  French  revolution, 
when,  if  we  were  misled,  we  erred  in  the  company  of  some 
who  are  accounted  very  good  men  now — rather  than  any  ten- 
dency at  this  lime  to  republican  doctrines — assisted  us  in  as- 
suming a  style  of  writing,  white  the  paper  lasted,  consonant, 
in  no  very  under  tone,  to  the  right  earnest  fanaticism  of  F. 
Our  ciie  was  now  1o  insinuate,  raiheT  than  recommend,  possi- 
ble abdications.  Blocks,  axes,  Whitehall  tribunab,  were  cov- 
ered with  flowers  of  so  cuuniiig  a  periphrasis— as  Mr.  Bayes 
says,  nerec  naming  the  thing  directly — that  the  keen  eye  of 
an  attorney-general  was  insufficient  to  detect  the  lurking 
snake  among  them.  'I'here  were  times,  indeed,  when  we 
dighed  for  our  more  gentleman-like  occupation  under  Stuart. 
But  with  change  of  maslers  it  is  ever  change  of  service.  Al- 
ready one  paragraph,  and  another,  as  we  learned  afterward 
from  a  gentleman  at  the  treasury,  had  begun  to  be  marked  at 
thai  office,  with  a  view  of  its  being  submitted  at  feast  lo  the 
attention  of  the  proper  law-officers — when  an  unlucky,  or  ra- 
ther lucky  epigram  from  our  pen,  aimed  at  Sir  J s  M h, 

who  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  India  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  apostacy,  as  F,  pronounced  it,  {it  is  hardly  worth  par- 
ticularizing,) happening  to  offend  the  nice  sense  of  Lord,  or,  as 
he  then  delighted  to  be  called.  Citizen  Stanhope,  deprived  F. 
at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a  guinea  from  the  last  patron  that 
had  stuck  by  us  ;  and,  breaking  up  our  establishment,  left  us 
to  the  safe,  but  somewhat  mortifying,  neglect  of  iho  crown 
lawyers.  It  was  about  this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  that  Dan 
Stuart  made  thai  curious  confession  to  us,  that  he  had  "  never 
deliberately  walked  into  an  exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in 
his  life." 
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tcepied,  can  w«  produce  any  ono  painter  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  or  since  ihe  humour  of  exhibiting  began, 
that  has  treated  a  story  imaginatively  ?  By  ihis  wo  mean,  upon 
whom  his  subject  has  so  acted,  that  it  has  seemed  to  direct  kirn 
— not  to  be  arranged  by  him !  Any  upon  whom  its  Jeading  or 
collateral  pointshaveimpressedlhemselve&sotjra  n"cally,thal 
he  dared  not  treat  it  otherw  se  iest  1  e  should  fals  ly  a  revela- 
tion !  Any  that  has  in  parted  to  h  s  con  pos  t  o  is  not  merely 
BO  much  truth  as  is  enough  to  convey  a  story  w  lb  clearness, 
but  that  individualiz  g  property  wh  cl  si  ould  keep  the  sub- 
ject so  treated  dist  net  n  leat  re  iro  i  every  other  suhjeci, 
however  similar,  and  to  com  non  apprchens  ous  almost  identi- 
cal; so  as  that  we  might  sa>.  This  and  this  part  could  have  found 
an  appropriate  place  in  no  other  picture  in  the  world  but  this  1 
la  there  anything, in  modem  art — we  will  not  demand  that  it 
should  be  equal— but  in  anyway  analogous  to  what  Titian  has 
efTected,  in  that  wonderful  bringing  together  of  two  times  in 
the  "  Ariadne,"  in  the  National  Gallery  T  Precipitous,  with 
his  reeling  satyr  rout  about  him,  repeopling  and  reiiluming 
suddenly  the  waste  places,  drunk  with  a  new  fury  beyond  ihe 
grape,  Bacchus,  bora  in  fire,  firelike,  flings  himself  at  the 
Cretan.  This  is  the  time  present.  With  this  telling  of  the 
story — an  artist,  and  no  ordinary  one,  might  remain  riclily 
proud.  Guido,  in  his  harmonious  version  of  it,  saw  no  further. 
But  from  the  depths  of  the  imaginative  spirit  Titian  has  re- 
called past  time,  and  laid  it  contributory  with  the  present  to 
one  simultaneous  effect.  With  the  desert  all  ringing  with' 
the  mad  cymbals  of  his  followers,  made  lucid  with  the  pres- 
ence and  new  offers  of  a  god — as  if  unconscious  of  Bacchus, 
or  but  idly  casting  her  eyes  as  upon  some  unconceming  pageant 
— her  soul  undislracted  from  Theseus — Ariadne  is  still  pacing 
the  solitary  shore,  in  as  much  heart-silence,  and  in  almost  the 
same  local  solitude,  with  which  she  awoke  at  daybreak  to 
catch  the  forlorn  last  glances  of  the  sail  that  bore  away  the 
Athenian. 

Here  are  two   points  miraculously  co-uniting ;   fierce  so- 
ciety, with  the  feeling  of  solitude  still  absolute ;  noonday  reve- 
lations, with  the  accidents  of  the  dull  gray  dawn  unquenched 
and  lingering  ^and  the  pfeieni  Bacchus,  with  the  pa.si  Ariadne 
2t» 
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iwo  stories,  wiUi  double  time  ;  separate,  and  harmonizing. 
Had  the  ariist  made  the  woman  one  shade  less  indifferenl  to 
ihe  god  ;  still  more,  had  she  expressed  a  rapture  at  his  ad 
¥eni,  where  would  have  been  the  siory  of  iJie  mighty  desola 
tion  of  the  heart  previous  t  merged  in  the  insipid  accident  of 
a  flattering  offer  met  with  a  welcome  acceptance.  The 
broken  heart  for  Theseus  was  not  lightly  to  be  pieced  up  by 

We  have  before  us  a  fine  rough  print,  from  a  picture  by 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  the  presentation  of  the  new- 
born Eve  to  Adam  by  the  Almighty.  A  fairer  mother  of  man- 
kind we  might  imagine,  and  a  goodlier  sire  perhaps  of  men 
since  born.  But  these  are  matters  subordinate  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  situation,  displayed  in  this  extraordinary  produc- 
tion. A  tolerably  modern  artist  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  tempering  certain  raptures  of  connubial  anticipation,  with 
a  suitable  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  the  blessing,  in  the 
countenance  of  the  first  bridegroom;  something  like  the  di- 
vided attention  of  the  child  (Adam  was  hero  a  child  man)  be- 
tween the  given  toy  and  the  mother  who  had  just  blessed  it  with 
Ihp  bawble  This  is  the  olv  ous  the  first  sight  view  the  su 
perflcwl  An  aitial  of  a  higher  grade  considering  the  awlul 
presence  they  were  in  would  have  taken  care  to  subtract 
fcomething  from  the  express  on  of  the  more  humane  passion, 
and  to  heighten  the  more  spiritual  one  This  would  be  as 
much  as  an  exhibition  goer  from  the  opening  of  bomerset 
House  to  list  years  show  has  been  encouraged  to  look  for 
it  la  obvious  to  hint  at  a  lower  expression  j  et  in  a  picture, 
that  for  respects  of  drawing  and  colouring  might  be  deemed 
not  wholly  inadmissible  «  thin  these  art  ftslenng  walls  in 
«hich  Ihe  raptures  should  be  ai  ninety  nine  the  grat  lude  as 
one  or  perhaps  zero '  B\  neither  the  one  passion  nor  the 
other  has  Raphael  expounded  the  situation  of  Adam  Singly 
upon  his  brow  sits  the  ab-^orbing  sense  of  wonder  at  the 
created  miracle.  The  moment  is  seized  by  the  intuitive  artist, 
perhaps  not  self-conscious  of  his  art,  in  which  neither  of  the 
conflicting  emotions — -a  moment  how  abstracted — have  had 
time  to  spring  up,  or  to  battle  for  indecorous  mastery.  Wb 
have  seen  a  landscape  of  a  justly  admired  neoteric,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  delineating  a  fiction,  one  of  the  most  severely 
beautiful  in  antiquity— the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  To  do 
jlc, justice,  he  had  painted  a  laudable  orchard,  with  fit- 
ting seclusion,  and  a  veritable  dragon  (of  which  a  Polypheme, 
by  Poussin,  is  somehow  a  fae-simile  for  the  situation)  look- 
ing over  into  the  world  shut  out  backwards,  so  that  none  but  a 
"still-climbing  Hercules"  could  hope  to  catch  a  peep  at  tha 
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admired  Ternary  of  recluses.  No  conventual  porler  could 
keep  his  keys  betler  than  this  custos  with  the  "  lidless  eyes." 
He  not  only  sees  that  none  do  intrude  into  tliaC  privacy,  but, 
as  clear  as  daylight,  that  none  but  Hercules  aut  Biaholus  by 
any  manner  of  means  can.  So  far  all  is  well.  We  have  ab- 
solute solitude  here  or  nowhere.  Ab  extra,  the  damsels  are 
snug  enough.  But  here  the  artist's  courage  seems  to  have 
failed  him.  He  began  to  pity  his  pretty  charge,  and,  to  com- 
fort the  irlisomeness,  has  peopled  tlieir  solitude  with  a  bevy 
of  fair  attendants,  maids  of  honour,  or  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, according  to  the  approved  etiquette  at  a  court  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  giving  to  the  whole  scene  the  air  of  a 
fete  champetre,  if  we  will  but  excuse  the  absence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. This  is  well,  and  Watteauish.  But  what  is  become 
of  ihe  solitary  mystery— the 
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perfectly  dazzled  with  the  display  of  plate,  among  which  the 
great  gold  saltcellar,  brought  from  the  regalia  in  the  Tower  for 
this  especial  purpose,  itself  a  tower !  stood  conspicuous  for  its 
magnitude.  And  now  the  Rev.  *  *  »  *,  the  then  admired 
court  chaplain,  was  proceeding  with  the  grace,  when,  at  a 
signal  given,  the  lights  were  suddenly  overcast,  and  a  huge 
transparency  was  discovered,  in  which  glittered  in  gold  let- 
ters— 
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"  Briqhton — Earthchjake — Sw(L(.ow-t;f-auve  !" 

Imagine  tke  confusion  of  llie  gnesis  ilie  Georges  and  gar- 
ters, jewels,  bracelets,  moulted  upon  ilie  occasion  '.  The  fans 
dropped,  and  picked  up  the  next  mornnig  by  the  sly  court 
pages !  Mrs.  Fitz-what's-her-name  fainting,  an^  the  Countess 
of  *  *  *  holding  the  smelling-bottle,  till  the  good-humoured 
prince  caused  harmony  to  be  restored  hy  calling  in  fresh 
candles,  and  declaring  that  the  whole  was  nothing  but  a  pan- 
tomime hoax,  got  up  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Farley  of  CovenI 
Garden,  from  hints  which  hia  royal  highness  himself  had 
furnished !  Then  imagine  the  infinite  applause  that  followed, 
the  mutual  rallyings,  the  declarations  that  "  they  were  not 
much  frightened,"  of  the  assembled  galaxy. 

The  point  of  time  in  the  picture  exactly  answers  to  ihe 
appearance  of  the  transparency  in  the  anecdote.  The  hud- 
die,  the  flutter,  the  bustle,  the  escape,  the  alarm,  and  the  mock 
alarm ;  ihe  prettiaesses  heightened  by  consternation ;  the 
courtier's  fear  which  was  tlattery,  and  the  lady's  which  was 
affectation  ;  all  that  we  may  conceive  to  have  taken  place  in 
a  mob  of  Brighton  courtiera,  sympathizing  with  the  well-acled 
surprise  of  their  sovereign ;  all  this,  and  no  more,  is  exhibited 
by  the  well-dressed  lords  and  ladies  in  the  Hall  of  Belus. 
Just  this  sort  of  consternation  we  have  seen  among  a  ilock 
of  disquieted  wild  geese  at  the  report  only  of  a  gun  having 
gone  off! 

But  is  this  vulgar  fright,  this  mere  animal  anxiety  for  the 
preservation  of  their  persons — such  as  we  have  witnessed  at 
a  theatre,  when  a  slight  alarm  of  fire  has  been  given — an  ad- 
equate exponent  of  a  supernatural  terror  ?  the  way  in  which 
the  finger  of  God,  writing  judgments,  would  have  been  mo. 
by  the  withered  conscience  t  There  is  a  human  fear,  and  a 
divine  fear.  The  one  is  disturbed,  restless,  and  bent  upon 
escape.  The  other  is  bowed  down,  effortless,  passive. 
When  the  spirit  appeared  before  Eliphaz  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up,  was  it  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  Teraanite  to  ring  the  bell  of  his  chamber,  or  to  call  up 
the  servants  1  But  let  us  see  in  the  text  what  there  is  to  juic 
tify  all  this  huddle  of  vulgar  consternation. 

From  the  words  of  Daniel  it  appears  that  Balshazzar  had 
made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wino 
before  the  thousand.  The  golden  and  silver  vessels  are  gor- 
geously enumerated,  with  the  princes,  the  king's  concubines, 
and  his  wives.     Then  follows — 

"  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  ;he  plaster  of  the  wall 
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of  the  king's  palace  ;  and  the  king  sav  the  part  of  the  hand 
that  wrote.  Tiien  the  king's  countenance  was  chan);etl,  and 
his  thouglits  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  hia  loins  werp 
loosened,  and  kis  knees  smote  one  against  another." 

This  is  the  plain  test.  By  no  hint  can  it  be  otherwise 
inferred,  but  that  the  appearance  was  solely  confined  to  the 
fancy  of  Belshazzar,  that  his  single  brain  was  troubled.  Not 
a  ivord  is  spoken  of  its  being  seen  by  any  else  ihere  present, 
not  even  by  the  queen  herself,  who  merely  undertakes  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomenon,  as  related  to  her,  doubtless, 
by  her  husband.  The  lords  are  simply  said  to  be  astoniehed  ; 
i.  e.,  at  the  trouble  and  the  change  of  countenance  in  their 
sovereign.  Even  the  prophet  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
the  scroll,  which  the  king  saw.  He  recalls  it  only,  as  Ji-seph 
did  the  dream  Ut  the  King  of  Egypt.  "  Then  was  the  part 
of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  [the  Lord,]  and  this  writing  was 
written."     He  speaks  of  the  phantasm  as  past. 

Then  what  becomes  of  this  needless  multiplication  of  the 
miracle  ?  this  message  to  a  royal  conscience,  singly  ex- 
pressed— for  it  was  said,  "  thy  kingdom  is  divided" — simul- 
taneously impressed  upon  the  fancies  of  a  thousand  courtiers, 
who  were  implied  in  it  neither  directly  tior  grammatically  t 

But  admitting  the  artist's  own  version  of  the  story,  and  thai 
the  sight  was  seen  also  by  the  thousand  courtiers — let  it  have 
been  visible  to  all  Babylon—as  the  knees  of  Belshazzar  were 
shaken,  and  his  countenance  troubled,  even  so  would  the 
knees  of  every  man  in  Babylon,  and  their  countenances,  as 
of  an  individual  man,  been  troubled ;  bowed,  bent  down,  so 
would  they  have  remained,  sinpor-fixed,  with  no  thought  of 
struggling  with  that  inevitable  judgment. 

Not  all  that  is  optically  possible  to  be  seen  is  to  be  shown 
in  every  picture.  The  eye  delightedly  dwells  upon  the  brill- 
iant individualities  in  a  "  Marriage  at  Cana,"  by  Veronese  or 
Titian,  to  the  very  texture  and  colour  of  the  wedding  gar- 
ments, the  ring  glittering  upon  the  bride's  fingers,  the  metal 
and  fashion  of  the  wine-pots ;  for  at  such  seasons  there  is 
leisure  and  luxury  to  be  curious.  But  in  a  "  day  of  judg- 
ment," or  in  a  "  day  of  lesser  horrors,  yet  divine,"  as  at  the 
impious  feast  of  Belshazzar,  the  eye  should  see,  as  the  actual 
eye  of  an  agent  or  patient  in  the  immediate  scene  ^vould  Bee, 
only  in  masses  and  indistinction.  Not  only  the  female  attite 
and  jewellery  exposed  to  the  critical  eye  of  fashion,  as  mi- 
nutely as  the  dresses  in  a  lady's  magazine,  in  the  criticised 
-  picture — but  perhaps  the  curiosities  of  anatomical  science, 
and  studied  diversities  of  postiu'e  in  the  falling  angels  and 
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sinners  of  Michael  Angelo — have  no  business  in  their  greal 
sabjecis.     There  was  no  leisure  for  them. 

By  a  wise  falsificaiion,  the  grPdt  masters  of  painting  gol 
at  their  true  conclusions ;  by  not  showing  the  actual  appear- 
ances, that  is,  all  that  was  to  be  seen  at  any  given  moment 
by  an  indifferent  eye,  but  only  what  the  eye  might  be  sup- 
posed to  see  in  the  doing  or  suffering  of  some  portentous 
action.  Suppose  the  moment  of  llie  swallowing  up  of  Pom- 
peii. There  they  were  to  bo  seen— houses,  columns,  archi- 
tectural proportions,  differences  of  public  and  private  build- 
ings, men  and  women  at  their  standing  occupations,  the  diver- 
sified thousand  postures,  altitudes,  dresses,  in  some  confusion 
truly,  but  physically  they  were  visible.  But  what  eye  saw 
them  at  that  eclipsing  moment,  which  reduces  confusion  to  a 
kind  of  unity,  and  when  the  senses  are  upturned  from  their 
proprieties,  when  sight  and  hearing  are  a  feeling  only  I  A 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  we  are  at  leisure  to  contem- 
plate the  weaver  fixed  standing  at  his  shuttle,  the  baker  at 
his  oven,  and  to  tutn  over,  with  antiquarian  coolness,  the  pots 
and  pans  of  Pompeii. 

"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon."  Who,  in  reading  tliis  magnificent  Hebraism, 
ill  his  conception,  sees  aught  but  the  heroic  son  of  Nun,  with 
the  outstretched  arm,  and  Gie  greater  and  lesser  light  obsequi- 
ous? Doubtless  there  were  to  be  seen  hill  and  dale,  and 
chariots  and  horsemen,  on  open  plain,  or  winding  by  secret 
defiles,  and  all  the  circumstances  and  stratagems  of  war. 
But  whose  eyes  would  have  been  conscious  of  this  array  at 
the  interposition  of  the  synchronic  miracle  1  Yet  in  the  pic- 
ture of  this  subject  by  the  artist  of  the  "  Belshazzar's  Feast" 
— no  ignoble  work  either — the  marshalling  and  landscape  of 
the  war  are  everything,  the  miracle  sinks  inio  an  anecdote  of 
the  day ;  and  the  eye  may  "  dart  through  rank  and  file  Ira- 
verse"  for  some  minutes,  before  it  shall  discover,  among  his 
armed  followers,  which  is  Joshua !  Not  modern  an  alone,  but 
ancient,  where  only  it  is  to  be  found  if  anywhere,  can  be  de- 
tected erring,  from  defect  of  this  imaginative  faculty.  The 
world  Las  nothing  to  show  of  the  preternatural  in  painting, 
transcending  the  figure  of  I-azanis  bursting  his  grave-clothes, 
in  ihe  greal  picture  at  Angerstein's.  It  seems  a  tiling  between 
.wo  beings.  A  ghastly  horror  at  itself  struggles  with  newly- 
pp  el  e  d*ng  atitude  at  second  life  bestowed.  It  cannot 
fo  ge  1  a  as  a  host.  It  has  hardly  felt  that  it  is  a  body 
I  has  o  ell  of  1  e  vorld  of  spirits.  Was  it  from  a  feeling, 
ha  1  e  owd  of  half-impassioned  by-standers,  and  the  still 
mo  e        le  an    1     d  of  passers-by  at  a  distance,  who  liavo 
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not  heard,  or  but  faintly  have  been  told,  of  the  passing  miracle, 
admirable  as  they  are  in  desigu  and  hue — for  it  is  a  glorified 
work — do  not  respond  adequately  to  the  action — I'nrLt  the  sin- 
gle figure  of  the  Lazarus  has  been  attributed  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  the  mighty  Sebastian  unfairly  robbed  of  the  fame  of 
the  greater  half  of  the  interest  ?  Now,  iJiat  there  were  not  in- 
different passers-by  within  actual  scope  of  the  eyes  of  those 
present  at  the  miracle,  to  whom  the  sound  of  it  had  but  faintly, 
or  not  at  all,  reached,  it  would  be  hardihood  to  deny ;  but 
would  they  see  them  1  or  can  the  mind  in  the  conception  of  it 
admit  of  such  unconceming  objects  I  can  it  think  of  them  at 
aJl?  or  what  associating  league  to  the  imagination  can  there 
be  between  the  seers,  and  the  seers  not,  of  a  presentiai  mir- 
acle 1 

Were  an  artist  to  paint  upon  demand  a  picture  of  a  dryad, 
we  will  ask  whether,  in  the  present  low  state  of  expectation, 
the  patron  would  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  a 
beautiful  naked  figure  recumbent  under  wide-stretched  oaks  ? 
Disseat  those  woods,  and  place  the  same  figure  among  foun- 
tains, and  fall  of  pellucid  water,  and  you  have  a — naiad ! 
Not  so  in  a  rough  print  we  have  seen  after  Julio  Romano,  we 
think — for  it  is  long  since — there,  by  no  process,  with  mere 
change  of  scene,  could  the  figure  have  reciprocated  characters. 
Long,  grotesque,  fantastic,  yet  with  a  grace  of  her  own,  beau- 
tiful in  convolution  and  distortion,  linked  to  her  connatural 
tree,  co-twisting  with  its  limbs  her  own,  till  both  seemed 
either — these,  animated  brarsches  ;  those,  disanimated  mem- 
bers— yet  the  animal  and  vegetable  lives  sufficiently  kept  dis- 
tinct— his  dryad  lay — an  approximation  of  two  natures,  which, 
to  conceive,  it  must  be  seen ;  analogous  to,  not  the  same  with, 
the  delicacies  of  Ovidian  transformations. 

To  llie  lowest  subjects,  and,  to  a  superficial  comprehension, 
the  most  barren,  the  great  masters  gave  loftiness  and  fruitful- 
ness.  The  large  eyo  of  genius  saw  in  the  meanness  of  pres- 
ent objects  their  capabilities  of  treatment  from  their  relations 
to  some  grand  past  or  future.  How  has  Raphael — we  must 
still  linger  about  the  Vatican — treated  the  humble  craft  of  the 
shipbuilder  in  his  "  Building  of  the  Ark  V  It  is  in  that 
scriptural  series,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which, 
judging  from  some  fine  rough  old  graphic  sketches  of  them 
which  we  possess,  seem  to  be  of  a  higher  and  more  poetic 
grade  than  even  the  Cartoons,  The  dim  of  sight  are  the  timid 
and  (he  shrinking.  There  is  a  cowardice  in  modem  art.  As 
the  Frenchmen,  of  whom  Coleridge's  friend  made  the  prophetic 
guess  at  Rome,  from  the  beard  and  horns  of  the  Moses  of 
Michael  Angelo  collected  m)  inferences  beyond  (hat  of  a  he 
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goat  and  a  CornuUi ,  io  ftOTtt  this  subject,  of  mere  mechaDic 
promise,  it  would  instinctively  turn  away,  as  from  one  incapa- 
ble of  investiture  with  any  grandeur.  The  dockyards  n\ 
Woolwich  would  object  derogatory  associations.  The  depfit 
at  Chatham  would  be  the  mole  and  the  beam  in  its  intellectual 
eye.  But  not  lo  the  nautical  preparations  in  the  shipyards 
of  Civita  Vecchia  did  Raphael  look  for  instructions,  when  he 
imagined  the  building  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  be  conserva- 
tory of  the  wrecks  of  the  species  of  drowned  mankind.  In 
the  intensity  of  the  action,  he  keeps  ever  out  of  sight  the 
meanness  of  the  operation.  There  is  the  patriarch,  in  calm 
forethought,  and  with  holy  prescience,  giving  directions. 
And  there  are  his  agents— the  solitary  but  sufficient  three — 
hewing,  sawing,  every  one  with  the  might  and  earnestness  of 
a  Demiurgus  ;  under  some  instinctive  rather  than  technical 
guidance ;  giant-muscled ;  every  one  a  Hercules,  or  liker 
to  those  Vulcanian  three,  that  in  sounding  caverns  under 
Mongibello  wrought  in  iire — Brontes,  and  black  Sleropes, 
and  Pyracmon.     So  work  the  workmen  ihat  should  repair  a 

Artists  again  err  in  the  confounding  of  poelic  with  pictorial 
subjects.  In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  every- 
thing, the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing.  Othello's  colour — the 
infirmities  and  corpulence  of  a  Sir  John  Falstaif— do  they 
haunt  us  perpetually  in  the  reading?  or  are  they  obtruded 
upon  our  conceptions  one  time  for  ninety-nine  that  we  are  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  respective  moral  or  intellectual  attributes 
of  the  character  ?  But  in  a  picture  Othello  is  always  a  black- 
moor;  and  the  other  only  plump  Jack.  Deeply  corporeal- 
ized,  and  enchained  hopelessly  in  the  grovelling  fetters  of  es- 
ternality,  must  be  the  mind,  to  which,  in  its  belter  moments, 
the  image  of  the  high-sotded,  high-intelligeneed  Quixote — the 
errant  star  of  knighthood,  made  more  tender  by  eclipse— has 
never  presented  itself,  divested  from  the  unhallowed  accom- 
paniment of  a  Sancho,  or  a  rabblement  at  the  heels  of  Rosi- 
nanle.  That  man  has  read  his  book  by  halves ;  he  has  laughed, 
mistaking  his  author's  purport,  which  was — tears.  The  artist 
that  pictures  Quixote  (and  it  is  in  this  degrading  point  that  he 
is  every  season  held  up  at  our  exhibitions)  in  the  shallow  hope 
of  exciting  mirth,  would  have  joined  the  rabble  at  the  heels 
of  his  starved  steed.  We  wish  not  to  see  that  counterfeited 
which  we  would  not  have  wished  to  see  in  the  reality.  Con- 
scious of  the  heroic  inside  of  the  noble  Quixote,  who,  on  hear- 
ing that  his  withered  person  was  passing,  would  have  stepped 
over  his  threshold  to  gaze  upon  his  forlorn  habiliments,  and 
the  "  strange  bedfellows  whicli  nfisery  brings  a  man  acquaiiitcil 
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with?"  Shade  of  Cervantes!  who  in  thy  second  part  could 
put  info  the  mou'li  of  ihy  Quixote  those  high  aspirations  of  a 
superchivaltous  gallantry,  where  ho  replies  to  one  of  the 
sliepherd esses,  apprehensive  that  ho  would  spoil  their  pretty 
networks,  and  inviting  him  to  be  a  guest  with  them,  in  accents 
like  these  :  "  Truly,  fairest  lady,  Actfeon  was  not  more  as- 
tonished when  he  saw  Diana  bathing  herself  at  the  fountain, 
ihan  I  have  been  in  beholding  your  beauty :  I  commend  the 
manner  of  your  pastime,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  offers ; 
and,  if  [  may  serve  you,  so  I  may  be  sure  you  will  be  obeyed, 
you  may  command  me  ;  for  my  profeaswn  is  this,  to  show 
myself  thankful,  and  a  doer  of  good  to  all  sorts  of  people,  es- 
pecially of  the  Kink  that  your  person  shows  you  to  be  ;  and  if 
those  nets,  as  they  take  up  but  a  little  piece  of  ground,  should 
take  up  the  whole,  world,  I  would  seek  out  new  worlds  to 
pass  through,  rather  than  break  them ;  and,  (he  adds,)  that  you 
may  give  credit  to  this  my  exaggeration,  behold  at  least  he 
that  promiseth  you  this  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  if  haply 
this  name  hath  come  to  your  hearing."  Illustrious  romancer' 
were  the  "  fine  phrensies"  which  possessed  the  brain  of  thy 
own  Quixote  a  fit  subject,  as  in  this  second  part,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  jeers  of  duennas  and  serving-men  ?  to  be  raon- 
stered,  and  shown  up  at  the  heartless  banquets  of  great  men  ? 
Was  that  pitiable  infirmity,  which  in  thy  first  part  misleads 
him,  always  from  within,  into  half-hid icrous,  but  more  than 
half-compassion  able  and  admirable  errors,  not  infliction  enough 
from  Heaven,  that  men  by  studied  artifices  must  devise  and 
practise  upon  the  humour,  to  inflame^vhere  ihey  should  sooih 
it  ?  Why,  Goneril  would  hare  blushed  to  practise  upon  the 
abdicated  king  at  this  rate,  and  the  she-wolf  Regan  not  have 
endured  to  play  the  pranks  upon  his  fled  wits,  which  thou  hasl 
made  thy  Quixote  sufi'er  in  dutchesses'  halls,  and  at  the  hands 
ot  that  unworthy  nobleman.* 

In  the  first  adventures,  even,  it  needed  all  the  art  of  the 
moat  consummate  artist  in  the  book  way  that  the  world  hath 
yet  seen,  to  keep  up  in  tne  mind  of  the  reader  the  heroic  at- 
tributes of  the  character  without  relaxing  ;  so  as  absolutely 
that  they  shall  suffer  no  alloy  from  the  debasing  fellowship 
of  the  clown.  If  it  ever  obtrudes  itself  as  a  disharmony,  are 
we  inclined  lo  laugh ;  or  not,  rather,  to  indulge  a  contrary 
emotion  T  Cervantes,  stung,  perchance,  by  the  relish  with 
which  kis  reading  public  had  received  the  fooleries  of  the 
man,  more  to  their  palates  than  the  generosities  of  the  master, 
in  the  sequel  let  his  pen  run  riot,  lost  the  harmony  and  the  bal- 

*  Yet  fiom  this  second  part,  our  cried-ap  pictures  are  mostU  bpIb  ttd  ■  th« 
waiting- women  witli  beards,  &c. 
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ance,  and  sacrificed  a  great  idea  to  the  taste  of  his  contempo- 
raries. We  know  that  in  the  present  day  the  knight  has  fewer 
admirers  than  the  squira.  Anticipating,  what  did  actually 
happen  to  him — as  afterward  it  did  to  his  scarce  inferior  fol- 
lower, the  author  of  "Guzman  de  Alfarache" — that  some  less 
knowing  hand  would  prevent  him  by  a  spurious  second  part; 
and  judging  that  it  would  be  easier  for  hia  competitor  to  out- 
bid him  in  the  comicalities,  than  in  the  romance,  of  his  work, 
he  abandoned  his  knight,  and  has  fairly  set  up  the  squire  for 
his  hero.  For  what  else  lias  he  unsealed  the  eyes  of  Sancho; 
and  instead  of  that  twilight  state  of  semi-insanity — the  mad- 
ness at  second-hand — the  contagion,  caught  from  a  stronger 
mind  infected — that  war  between  native  cunning  and  heredi- 
tary deference,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  accompanied  his 
master — two  for  a  pair  almost — does  lie  substitute  a  down- 
right knave,  with  open  eyes,  for  hla  own  ends  only  following 
a  confessed  madman ;  and  otfering  at  one  lime  to  lay,  if  not 
actually  laying,  hands  upon  him !  From  the  moment  that 
Sancho  loses  his  reverence,  Don  Quixote  is  become — a  treat- 
able lunatic.     Our  ariiats  handle  him  accordingly. 


REJOICINGS  UPON  THE  NEW  TEAR'S  COMING  OF 
AGE. 

The  Old  Year  being  dead,  and  the  Neic  Year  coming  of 
age,  which  he  does,  by  calendar  law,  as  soon  as  the  breath  is 
out  of  the  old  gentleman's  body,  nothing  would  servo  the  young 
spark  but  he  must  give  a  dinner  upon  the  occasion,  lo  which 
all  the  Days  in  the  year  were  invited.  The  Feslivah,  whom 
he  deputed  as  his  stewards,were  mightily  taken  with  the  notion. 
They  had  been  engaged  time  out  of  mind,  ihey  said,  in  pro- 
viding mirth  and  good  cheer  for  mortals  below ;  and  it  was 
time  they  should  have  a  taste  of  their  own  bounty.  It  wa» 
stiffly  debated  among  them,  whether  the  Fasls  shoidd  he  ad- 
mitted. Some  said  the  appearance  of  such  lean,  starved 
guests,  with'  their  mortified  faces,  would  pervert  the  ends  of 
the  meeting.  But  the  objection  was  overruled  by  Christmas- 
Day,  who  had  a  design  upon  Ash  Wednesday,  (as  you  shall 
near,)  and  a  mighty  desire  to  see  how  the  old  domine  would 
behave  himself  in  his  cups.  Only  the  Yigih  were  re- 
quested to  come  with  their  lanterns,  to  light  the  gentlefolki. 
home  at  night. 
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All  the  Days  came  to  their  <Jay.  Covers  were  provided 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  guests  at  the  principal  table  ; 
with  an  occasional  knife  and  fork  at  the  sideboard  for  the 
Ttcentg-ninth  of  February. 

I  should  have  told  you  tliat  cards  of  invitation  had  been 
issued.  The  carriers  were  the  Hours  ;  twelve  little,  merry, 
whirligig  foot-pages,  as  you  should  desire  to  see,  that  went 
ail  round,  and  found  out  the  persons  invited  well  enough, 
with  the  exception  of  Easter  Day,  iShrove  Tuesday,  and  a  few 
such  Moveables,  who  had  lately  shifted  their  quarters. 

Well,  they  all  met  at  last,  foul  Days,  fine  Days,  all  sorts  of 
Days,  and  a  rare  din  they  made  of  it.  There  was  nothing 
but,  Hail !  fellow  Day — well  met — brother  Day — sister  Day, 
only  Laily  Day  kept  a  little  on  the  aloof,  and  seemed  some- 
what scornful.  Yet  some  said,  Tvxlfih  Day  cut  her  out  and 
out,  for  she  came  in  a  tiffany  suit,  white  and  gold,  like  a  queen 
on  a  frost-cake,  all  royal,  glittering,  and  Epiphanous.  The  rest 
came,  some  in  green,  some  in  white — -but  old  Lent  and  hix 
family  were  not  yet  out  of  mourning.  Rainy  Days  came  in, 
dripping;  and  sunshiny  Days  helped  them  to  change  their 
stockings.  Wedding  Day  was  there  in  his  marriage  finery, 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  Pay  Day  came  late,  as  he  always 
does  ;  and  Doomsday  sent  word — he  might  he  expected. 

April  Fool  (as  my  young  lord's  jester)  took  upon  himself 
to  marshal  the  guests,  and  wild  work  he  made  with  it.  It 
would  have  posed  old  Erra  Paler  to  have  found  out  any  given 
Day  in  the  year  to  erect  a  scheme  upon— good  Days,  bad 
Days,  were  so  shuffled  together,  to  the  confounding  of  all 
sober  horoscupy. 

He  had  stuck  the  Twenlyfrst  of  June  next  to  the  Twenty- 
second  of  December,  and  the  former  looked  like  a  maypole 
siding  a  martow-bone.  Ash  Wednesday  got  wedged  in  {as 
was  concerted)  between  Christmas  and  Lord  Mayor's  Days. 
Lord  !  how  he  laid  about  him !  Nothing  but  barons  of.  beef 
and  turkeys  would  go  down  with  him— to  the  great  greasing 
and  detriment  of  his  new  sackcloth  bib  and  tucker.  *nd 
still  Christmas  Day  was  at  his  elbow,  plying  him  with  the 
wassail-bowl,  till  he  roared,  and  hiccoughed,  and  protested 
there  was  no  faith  in  dried  ling,  but  commended  it  to  the  devil 
for  a  sour,  windy,  acrimonious,  censorious,  hy-po-crit-crit- 
critical  mess,  and  no  dish  for  a  gentleman.  Then  he  dipped  his 
fist  into  the  middle  of  the  great  custard  that  stood  before  his 
left-hand  neighbour,  and  daubed  his  hungry  beard  all  over  with 
it,  till  you  would  have  taken  him  for  the  Last  Day  in  Decem- 
ber, it  so  hung  in  icicles. 

At  another  part  of  the  table.  Shrove   Tuesday  was  helpmu 
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Ilie  Second  cf  September  Xo  some  cock-broth — which  courtesy 
the  latter  reiurned  with. the  delicate  thigh  of  a  hen  pheasant 
— so  there  was  no  love  lost  for  that  matter.  'I'he  Last  of 
Lent  was  sponging  upon  Shrovetide's  pancakes ;  which  April 
Fool  perceiving,  lold  him  he  did  well,  for  pancakes  were  proper 
10  &  good  fry-day. 

In  another  part,  a  hubbub  arose  about  the  Thirtieth  of  Jan- 
nary,  who,  it  seems,  being  a  sour,  Puritanic  character,  that 
tliought  nobody's  meat  good  or  sanctified  enough  for  him, 
had  smuggled  into  the  room  a  calf's  head, which  he  had  had 
cooked  at  home  for  that  purpose,  thinking  to  feast  ihereon  in- 
conlinently  ;  but  as  ic  lay  in  the  dish,  March  Manyweatkers, 
who  is  a  very  fine  lady,  and  subject  to  the  megrims,  screamed 
out  there  was  a  ''  human  head  in  the  platter,"  and  raved  about 
Herodias'  daughter  to  that  degree,  that  the  obnoxious  viand 
was  obliged  to  be  removed  ;  nor  did  she  recover  her  stomach 
till  she  had  gulped  down  a  Restorative,  confecied  of  Oak  Apple, 
which  the  merry  Twenty-ninth  of  May  always  carries  about 
with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  king's  health*  being  called  for  after  this,  a  notable  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Twelfth  of  August  (a  zealous  old  whig 
gentlewoman)  and  the  Twenty-third  of  April,  (a  new-fangled  lady 
of  the  lory  stamp,)  as  to  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour 
to  propose  it.  August  grew  hot  upon  the  matter,  affirming  time 
out  of  mind  the  prescriptive  right  to  have  lain  with  her,  till  hf<r 
rival  had  basely  supplanted  her ;  whom  she  represented  as 
littld  better  than  a  hept  mistress,  who  went  about  in  fine  clothes. 
while  she  (the  legitimate  Birthdav)  had  scarcely  a  rag,  &c. 

April  Fool,  being  made  mediator,  confirmed  the  right  in  the 
strongest  form  of  words  to  the  appellant,  but  decided  for  peace' 
sake  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  remain  with  the  present 
possessor.  At  the  same  ttmo,  he  sidy  rounded  the  first  lady 
in  the  ear,  ihat  an  action  might  lie  against  the  crown  for  hi- 
gfny 

It  begmnmg  to  grow  a  little  duskish.  Candlemas  lustily 
bawled  out  tor  hght^,  which  was  opposed  by  ^11  the  Dayx 
who  protested  against  burning  daylight.  Then  fair  water  wai 
handed  round  in  silver  ewers,  and  the  same  lady  was  observe*" 
to  take  an  unusual  time  in  washing  herself. 

May  Day,  with  that  sweetness  which  is  peculiar  to  her,  in 
a  neat  speech  proposing  the  health  of  ttie  founder,  crowned 
her  goblet  {and  by  her  example  the  rest  of  the  company) 
with  garlands.  This  being  done,  the  lordly  Nev:  Year  from 
tlie  upper  end  of  iho  table,  in  a  cordial  but  somewhat  lofty 

*  The  late  king. 
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tone,  returned  thanks.     He  felt  proud  f 

ing  80  many  of  his  worthy  father's  1  p  d 

improve  their  farms,  and,  at  the  sam  m  to  b  (  f  y 
thing  was  found  unreasonable)  in  ttiei 

At  tho  mention  of  this,  the  four  Q  D  y  1  ly 

looked  a,t  each  other,  and  smiled ;  A^    I  Fool  wh     1  d 
old  time  of  "  New  Brooms  ;"  and  a        ly    Id       b  1  1 

farther  end  of  the  table  (who  was  d  d       b  h 

ihan  the  Fif^^  'if  Noeember)  muttered  d  ly        u  h 

to  be  heard  by  tbe  whole  company,  \     d  1        fl         1 

"  when  the  old  one  is  gone,  heisaflhlks  b 

ter."      Which   rudeness  of  his  the  g 
mously  voted  his  expulsion ;  and  the       1  v       1 

out  neck  and  heels  into  the  cellar,  as   h    p    p  pi        f 

such  a  bouiefcu  and  firebrand  as  iii)  h  d    li  w    h  m    If      b 

Order  being  restored — the  young  1    d  (wh  y        b 

had  been  a  little  ruffled,  and  put  beside  hjs  oratory)  in  as  few, 
and  yet  as  obliging  words  as  possible,  assured  them  of  entire 
welcome  ;  and,  wiih  a  graceful  lu.ri,  singling  out  poor  Twe-ntg- 
ninth  of  February,  that  had  ^at  all  this  while  mumch3,nce 
at  the  sideboard,  begged  to  coiiple  his  health  with  that  of  the 
good  company  before  him — which  he  drank  accordingly  ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  had  not  seen  his  honest  face  any  time  these 
four  years — with  a  number  of  endearing  expressions  besides. 
At  the  same  time,  removing  tlie  solitary  Day  from  the  forlorn 
seat  which  had  been  assigned  him,  he  stationed  ^im  at  hi? 
own  board,  somewhere  between  the  Greek  Caiends  and  Lat 
ter  Lammas. 

Ash  Wednesday,  being  now  called  upon  for  a  song,  with  his 
eyes  fast  stuck  in  his  head,  and  as  well  as  the  Canary  he  had 
swallowed  would  give  him  leave,  struck  up  a  carol,  which 
Christmas  Day  had  taught  him  for  the  nonce  ;  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  latter,  who  gave  "Miserere"  in  fine  style,  hitting 
off  the  mumping  notes  and  lengthened  drawl  of  Old  Mortifi- 
cation with  infinite  humour.  April  Fool  swore  they  had  ex- 
changed conditions :  but  Good  Friday  was  observed  to  look 
extremely  grave ;  and  Sunday  held  her  fan  before  her  face, 
that  she  might  not  be  seen  to  smile. 

Shrm'Stide,  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  April  Fool,  nest  joined 

'■  Which  is  the  properest  day  to  drink  V 

in  which  all  the  Days  chiming  in,  made  a  merry  burden. 

They  next  fell  to  quibbles  and  conundrums.  The  question 
being  proposed,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  followers — 
the  Quarter  Days  said,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  that 

u-z* 
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for  they  had  all  the  creditors  in  the  world  dogging  their  heels. 
But  April  Fool  gave  it  \a  favour  of  the  Forty  Days  before 
Easter;  because  the  debtors  in  all  cases  outnumbered  the 
creditors,  and  they  kept  lent  all  the  year. 

All  this  while,  Valeut'ai^s  Day  kept  courting  pretty  May, 
who  sat  next  him,  slipping  amsrous  billels'iloux  under  the 
table,  till  Che  Dog  Days  (who  are  naturally  of  a  warm  const!' 
tucion)  began  to  be  jealous,  and  to  bark  and  rage  exceedingly. 
April  Fool,  who  likes  a  bit  of  sport  above  measure,  and  had 
some  pretensions  to  the  I'ady  besides,  as  being  but  a  cousin 
once  removed — clapped  and  hallooed  ihem  on  ;  and  as  fast  as 
their  indignation  cooled,  those  mad  wags,  the  Ember  Days, 
were  at  it  with  thelf  bellows,  to  blow  it  into  a  flame  ;  and  all 
was  in  a  ferment :  till  old  Madam  Septuagesima  (who  boasts 
herself  the  Mother  of  the  Days)  wisely  diverted  the  conver- 
sation with  a  tedious  tale  of  the  lovers  which  she  could  reckon 
when  she  was  young ;  and  of  one  Master  Rogation  Day  in 
particular,  who  was  for  ever  putting  the  question  to  her  ;  but 
she  kept  him  at  a  distance,  as  the  chronicle  would  teil — by 
which  I  apprehend  she  meant  the  Almanac.  Then  she  ram- 
bled on  to  the  Days  that  were  gone,  the  good  old  Days,  and  so 
to  the  Dags  before  the  Flood — which  plainly  showed  her  old 
head  to  be  little  better  than  crazed  and  doited. 

Day  being  ended,  the  Days  called  for  their  cloaks  and  great- 
coats, and  took  their  leaves.  Lord  Mayor's  Day  went  ofi^  in 
a  mist,  as  usual ;  Shortest  Day  in  a  deep  black  fog,  that 
wrapped  the  little  gentleman  all  round  like  a  hedge-hog. 
Two  Vigils — so  watchmen  are  called  in  heaven — saw 
Christmas  Day  safe  home — they  had  been  used  to  the  busi- 
ness before.  Another  Vigil— a  stout,  sturdy  patrol,  called 
the  Eve  of  St.  Christopher — seeing  A*A  Wednesday  in  a  con- 
dition little  bolter  than  he  should  be — e'en  whipped  him  over 
his  shoulders,  pick-a-faack  fashion,  anil  Old  Mortification  went 
floating  home,  singing — 

"  On  the  bafa  back  do  I  fly," 

and  a  number  of  old  snatches  besides,  between  drunk  and 
sober,  but  very  few  Aves  or  Penitentiaries  (you  may  believe 
me)  were  among  them.  Longest  Day  set  off'  westward  in 
beautiful  crimson  and  gold — the  rest,  some  in  one  fashion, 
some  in  another  ;  but  Valentine  and  pretty  May  took  their  de- 
parture together  in  one  of  the  prettiest  silvery  twilights  a 
Lover's  Day  could  wish  to  set  in. 
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THE  WEDDING. 


I  DO  not  know  when  I  have  been  belter  pleased  than  at  be- 
ing invited  last  weeic  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  a  friend'^ 
daughter.  1  like  to  make  one  at  these  ceremonies,  which  to 
us  old  people  give  back  our  youth  in  a  manner,  and  restore 
our  gayest  season,  in  the  remembrance  of  our  own  success, 
or  the  regrets,  scarcely  less  tender,  of  our  own  youthful  dis 
appointments,  in  this  point  of  a  settlement.  On  these  occa 
sions  1  am  sure  to  be 'in  good-humour  for  a  week  or  two  afier, 
and  enjoy  a  reflected  honeymoon.  Being  witiiout  a  family, 
I  am  Battered  with  these  temporary  adoptions  into  a  friend's 
family;  1  feel  a  sort  of  cousinhood,  or  uncleship,  for  the 
season ;  I  am  inducted  into  degrees  of  affinity ;  and,  in  the 
participated  socialities  of  the  little  community,  I  lay  down 
for  a  brief  while  my  solitary  bachelorship,  I  carry  this  hu- 
mour so  far,  that  I  take  it  unkindly  to  be  left  out,  even  when 
a  funeral  is  going  on  in  the  house  of  a  dear  friend.  But  to 
my  subject. 

The  union  itself  had  been  long  settled,  but  its  celebration 
had  been  hitherto  deferred,  to  an  almost  unreasonable  state  of 
suspense  in  the  lovers,  by  some  invincible  prejudices  which 
the  bride's  father  had  unhappily  contracted  upon  the  subject 
of  the  too  early  marriages  of  females.  He  has  been  lecturing 
any  time  these  five  years — for  to  that  length  the  courtship  has 
been  protracted — upon  the  propriety  of  putting  off,  the  solem- 
nity till  the  lady  should  have  completed  her  five-and-twentieth 
year.  We  all  began  to  be  afraid  that  a  suit,  which  as  yet 
had  abated  of  none  of  its  ardours,  might  at  last  be  lingered 
on,  till  passion  had  time  to  cool,  and  love  go  out  in  ll^  ex- 
periment. But  a  little  wheedling  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  who 
was  by  no  means  a  party  to  these  overstrained  notions,  joined 
to  some  serious  expostulations  on  that  of  his  friends,  who, 
from  the  growing  infirmities  of  the  old  gentleman,  could  not 
promise  ourselves  many  years'  enjoyment  of  his  company, 
and  were  anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion  during  his 
lifetime,  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  on  Monday  last  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  old  friend  Admiral having  attained  the  uiomWy 

age  of  nineteen  was  conducted  to  the  church  by  her  pleasant 
cousin  J —  who  told  so  ne  few  years  older. 

Before  the  joutlful  part  of  ray  female  readers  express 
their  indigna     a  at  the  abominable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to 
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h    1      t-i  by  h    p    p  of  my  old  friend,  they 

wUdwlI^  d       h        !  e  which  a  fond  parent 

II;  £    1         p        g  w  h  h       h  id.     To  this  unwilling- 

I  be!  m      b     raced  the  difference  of 

p  lip        bw  hldd  parent,  whatever  pre- 

f  p    d  y  b     beld  out  to  cover  it. 

Th    h    d  h         d  f  f  h  fine  theme  for  romance- 

w      rs  d  ff  top        b      is  there  not  something 

n      d    ,  ^  I  h    hurry  which  a  beloved 

child  is  sometimes  in  to  tear  herself  from  the  paternal  stock, 
and  commit  herself  lo  strange  graftings  t  The  case  is  heigh- 
tened where  the  lady,  as  in  the  present  instance,  happens  to 
be  an  only  child.  I  do  not  understand  these  matters  experi- 
mentally, but  I  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  (he  wounded  pride 
of  a  parent  upon  these  occasions.  It  is  no  new  observation, 
I  believe,  that  a  lover  in  most  cases  has  no  rival  so  much  lo 
be  feared  as  the  father.  Certainly  there  is  a  jealousy  in  an- 
paralUl  subjects,  which  is  little  less  heart-rending  than  the 
passion  which  we  more  strictly  christen  by  that  name. 
Mothers'  scruples  are  more  easily  got  over ;  for  ihis  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  the  protection  transferred  to  a  husband  is  less  a 
derogation  and  a  toss  lo  their  authority  than  to  the  paternal. 
Mothers,  besides,  have  a  trembling  foresight,  which  paints  the 
inconveniences  (impossible  to  be  conceived  in  the  same  de- 
gree by  the  other  parent)  of  a  life  of  forlorn  celibacy,  which 
the  refusal  of  a  tolerable  match  may  entail  upon  their  child. 
Mothers'  instinct  is  a  surer  guide  here  than  the  cold  reason- 
ings of  a  father  on  such  a  topic.  To  this  instinct  may  be 
imputed,  and  by  it  alone  may  be  excused,  the  unbeseeming 
artifices  by  which  some  wives  push  on  the  matrimonial  pro- 
jects of  their  daughters,  which  the  husband,  however  appro- 
ving, shall  entertain  with  comparative  indifference.  A  little 
shamelessness  on  this  head  is  pardonable.  With  this  expla- 
nation, forwardness  becomes  a  grace,  and  maternal  importu- 
nity receives  the  name  of  a  virtue.  But  the  parson  stays, 
while  I  preposterously  assume  his  office ;  I  am  preaching, 
while  the  bride  is  on  the  threshold. 

Nor  let  any  of  my  female  readers  suppose  that  the  sage 
reflections  which  have  jusi  escaped  me  have  the  obliquest 
tendency  of  appUcation  to  the  young  lady,  who,  it  will  bo 
seen,  is  about  to  venture  upon  a  change  in  her  condition, 
at  a  mature  and  competent  age,  and  not  without  the  fullest 
approbation  of  all  parties.  I  only  deprecate  very  hasty  mar- 
riages. 

It  had  been  fixed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  gone  through 
at  an  early  hour,  to  give  time  for  a  Itiile  dejeuni  afterward 
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to  which  a.select  party  of  friends  had  been  invited.  We  were 
in  church  a  little  before  the  clock  struck  eight. 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious  or  graceful  ihan  the  drees 
ol  the  bndenwids — the  three  charmirg  Mi-is  toresters — on 
this  morning  To  give  the  bride  an  opportuimj  of  shining 
eingi},  they  had  come  habited  all  in  grefu  i  am  ill  at  de 
scribing  female  apparel  bi  t  while  she  stood  at  the  altar  m 
TPStiDPnts  white  and  candid  as  her  thoughts  a  sacrificial 
ivhireness  they  assisted  in  roles  such  as  might  become 
Diana  a  nymphs  —Foresters  indeed— as  suth  who  had  not  j  et 
come  to  the  resolution  of  putting  oS  cold  virginity  These 
joung  maids  not  being  so  blessed  as  to  have  a  molber  h>ing, 
1  am  told  keep  single  for  their  father  s  sake  and  live  all  to 
gether  so  happy  with  their  remaining  parent  tbat  the  hearts 
of  their  lovers  are  eier  broken  with  the  prospect  (so  inau 
•ipicious  to  iheir  hopes)  of  such  un interrupted  and  provoking 
borne  comlori  Gdllant  girls  '  each  a  viciim  worthy  of  Iphi 
genia ' 

I  do  not  know  what  bus  nesS  1  have  to  he  present  m  solemn 
places  I  cannot  divest  me  of  an  unseasonable  disposition  to 
levity  upon  the  most  awlol  occasions  I  was  neier  cut  out 
for  a  public  functionary  Ceremonj  and  I  have  long  shaken 
hands  but  I  could  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  young 
Jadj's  father  whose  gout  tinhappily  conhned  him  at  home, 
to  act  as  parent  on  this  occasion  aiil  giJ.p  auay  the  bride 
Something  ludicrous  occurred  to  mo  at  this  most  serious  ol  all 
moments — a  sense  of  my  unfitness  to  have  the  d  sposa!  eien 
in  imagination  of  the  sweet  joung  creature  beside  me  1 
fear  I  was  betrayed  to  some  lightness  ior  the  awlul  eye  of 
the  parson — and  the  rector  s  eye  of  Saint  Mildred  s  in  ihe 
poultry  IS  no  trifle  of  a  rebuke — was  upon  me  in  an  instanl, 
souring  my  incipient  jest  to  the  tristful  seventies  of  a  luneral 

This  was  the  only  misbehaviour  which  I  can  plead  In  upon 
this  solemn  occasion   unless  what  was  objecied  to  me  after 

the  ceremony  bj  one  of  the  handsome  Miss  T s  be  at, 

counted  a  solecism  She  was  p'eased  to  say  that  she  had 
never  seen  a  gentleman  before  me  give  away  a  bride  in  black 
Now  black  has  been  my  ordinary  apparel  so  long — indeed,  1 
lake  It  to  be  the  proper  costume  of  an  author — the  stage  sane 
tions  It — that  lo  have  appeared  in  some  lighter  colour  would 
haie  raised  more  mirth  at  my  expense  than  ihe  animaly  had 
created  censure.  But  I  could  perceive  that  the  bride's  moth- 
er, and  some  elderly  ladies  present,  (God  bless  ihem !)  would 
have  been  well  content  if  I  had  come  in  any  other  colour 
than  that.  But  I  got  over  the  omen  by  a  lucky  apologue 
which  I  remembered  out  of  Pilpay,  or  some  Indian  auihor,  of 
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all  the  birds  being  invited  to  tiie  linnets'  wedding,  at  wiiich, 
when  all  the  rest  came  in  their  gayest  feathers,  the  raven 
alone  apologized  for  his  cloak  because  '■  he  had  no  other." 
This  tolerably  reconciled  the  elders.  But  with  the  young 
people  all  was  merriment,  and  shakings  of  hands,  and  con- 
gratulations, and  kissing  away  the  bride's  tears,  and  kissings 
from  her  in  return,  till  a  yoiing  lady,  who  assumed  some 
experience  in  these  matters,  having  worn  the  nuptial  bands 
some  four  or  five  weeks  longer  than  her  friend,  rescued  her, 
archly  observing,  with  half  an  eye  upon  the  bridegroom,  that 
at  this  rate  she  woidd  have  "  none  left." 

My  friend  the  admiral  was  in  fine  wig  and  buckle  on  this 
occasion— a  striking  contrast  lo  his  usual  neglect  of  personal 
appearance.  Ho  did  not  once  shove  up  his  borrowed  locks 
(his  custom  ever  at  his  morning  studies)  to  betray  the  few 
gray  stragglers  of  his  own  beneath  them.  He  wore  an  aspect 
of  thoughtful  satisfaclion.  I  trembled  for  the  hour,  which  at 
length  approached,  when,  after  a  protracted  breakfast  of  three 
hours — if  stores  of  cold  fowls,' tongues,  hams,  botargoes,  dried 
fruits,  wines,  cordials,  &c.,  can  deserve  so  meager  an  appella- 
tion— the  coach  was  announced  which  was  come  to  carry  oif 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  for  a  season,  as  custom  has  sensibly 
ordained,  into  ihe  country;  upon  which  design,  wishing  them 
a  felicitous  journey,  let  us  return  to  the  assembled  guests 

"  As  whan  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  slage, 
Ate  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  nest," 

BO  idly  did  we  bend  our  eyes  upon  one  another,  when  the 
chief  performers  in  the  morning's  pageant  had  vanished. 
None  toid  his  tale.  None  sipped  her  glass.  The  poor  ad- 
miral made  an  effort — it  was  not  much.  I  had  anticipated  so 
far.  Even  the  infinity  of  full  satisfaction,  that  bad  betrayed 
itself  through  the  prim  looks  and  quiet  deportment  of  his  lady, 
began  to  wane  into  something  of  misgiving.  No  one  knew 
whether  to  take  their  leaves  or  stay.  We  seemed  assembled 
upon  L.  silly  occasion.  In  this  crisis,  between  tarrying  and 
departure,  I  must  do  justice  to  a  fooMsh  talent  of  mine,  which 
had  otherwise  like  to  have  brought  me  into  disgrace  in  the 
forepart  of  the  day ;  I  mean  a  power,  in  any  emergency,  of 
thinking  and  giving  vent  to  all  manner  of  strange  nonsense. 
In  this  awkward  dilemma  I  found  it  sovereign.  I  rattled  off 
some  of  my  most  excellent  absurdities.  All  were  willing  to 
he  relieved,  at  any  expense  of  reason,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
intolerable  vacuum  which  had  succeeded  lo  the  morning  bustle. 
By  this  means  I  was  fortunate  in  keeping  tdgether  the  beiiei 
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part  of  ihe  company  lo  3  late  hour :  and  a  rubber  of  whist 
(tiie  admiral's  favourite  game)  with  some  rare  strokes  of  chance 
as  well  as  skili,  which  came  opportunely  on  his  side — length- 
ened out  till  midnight — dismissed  the  old  gentleman  at  last  to 
his  bed  with  comparatively  easy  spirits. 

I  have  been  at  my  old  friend's  various  limes  since,  I  do 
not  know  a  visiling-place  where  every  guest  is  so  perfectly  al 
his  ease ;  nowhere,  where  harmony  is  so  strangely  the  resuh 
of  confusion.  Everybody  is  at  cross  purposes,  yet  the  effect 
is  so  much  better  than  uniformity.  Contradictory  orders ; 
servants  pulling  one  way  ;  master  and  mistress  driving  some 
other,  yet  both  diverse  ;  visiters  huddled  up  in  corners  ;  chairs 
unsymmetrized ;  candles  disposed  by  chance  ;  meals  at  odd 
hours,  tea  and  supper  at  once,  or  the  latter  preceding  the  for- 
mer ;  the  host  and  the  guest  conferring,  yet  each  upon  a  dif- 
ferent topic,  each  understanding  himself,  neither  trying  to  under- 
stand or  hear  the  other;  draughts  and  politics, chessand political 
economy,  cards  and  conversation  on  nautical  mailers,  going  on 
at  once,  without  the  hope,  or,  indeed,  the  wish,  of  distinguishing 
them,  make  it  altogether  the  most  perfect  concordia  discors  yoa 
shall  meet  with.  Yet  somehow  the  old  house  is  not  quite  what  it 
should  be.  The  admiral  still  enjoys  his  pipe,  but  he  has  no 
Miss  Emily  to  iill  it  for  him.  The  instrument  stands  where 
it  stood,  but  she  is  gone  whose  delicate  touch  could  some- 
times for  a  short  minute  appease  the  warring  elements.  He 
has  learned,  as  Marvel  expresses  it,  lo  "make  his  destiny  his 
choice."  He  bears  bravely  up,  but  he  does  not  como  out  with 
his  flashes  of  wild  wit  so  thick  as  formerly.  His  sea-songs 
seldomer  escape  him.  His  wife,  too,  looks  as  if  she  wanted 
some  younger  body  lo  scold  and  set  lo  rights.  We  all  miss  a 
junior  presence.  It  is  wonderful  how  one  young  maiden 
freshens  up  and  keeps  green  the  paternal  roof.  Old  and  young 
seem  to  have  an  interest  in  her,  so  long  as  she  is  not  abso- 
lutely disposed  of.  The  youthfulness  of  the  house  is  flown, 
Emily  is  married. 


THE  CHILD  ANGEL. 


I  chanct;d  upon  the  prettiest,  oddest,  fantastical  thing  of  a 
Iream  the  other  night,  that  you  shall  hear  of.      I  had  been 
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reading  the  "  Ijoves  of  the  Angels,"  and  went  to  bf,ii  wii..  tny 
head  lull  of  speculations,  suggested  byjhat  CKtiaordinatv 
legend.  It  hiid  given  birth  to  innumerable  conjectures  ;  and,  I 
remember,  the  last  waking  thought  which  I  gave  expressicu 
to  oil  my  pillow  was  a  sort  of  wonder,  "  what  could  come  o,' 

I  was  suddeidy  transported,  how  or  whi  her  I  could  scared] 
make  out — but  to  some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  red 
heavens  neither— not  the  downright  Bible  hea  en — b  I  a  k  nd 
of  fairy-land  heaven,  about  whicK  a  poor  1  an  fa  cv  ma) 
have  leave  to  sport  and  air  itself,  I  will  hoje  v  lo  p  e 
sumption. 

Melhought — what  wild  things  dreams  arc  — -I  was  presen 
— at  what  would  you  imagine  ' — at  an  angel  a  gossiping. 

Whence  it  came,  or  how  it  came,  or  who  bid  it  come,  oi 
whether  it  came  purely  of  its  own  head,  neither  you  nor  1 
know — but  there  lay,  sure  enough,  wrapped  in  its  little  cloudy 
swaddling-bands — a  child  angel. 

Sun-threads— fi! my  beams— raji  through  the  celestial  na^ 
pery  of  what  seemed  its  princely  cradle  All  the  winged 
orders  hovered  round,  watching  when  the  new-bom  should 
open  its  yet  closed  eyes,  whicli,when  it  did,  lirst  one,  and 
then  the  other — with  a  solicitude  and  apprehension,  yet  not 
such  as,  stained  with  fear,  dim  the  espandmg  eyelids  of  mortal 
infants,  but  as  if  to  explore  its  path  in  those  iis  unhereditary 
palaces — what  an  Inextinguishable  titter  that  time  spared  not 
celestial  visages!  Nor  wanted  there  to  my  seeming — oh 
the  inexplicable  simpleness  of  dreams  ! — bowls  of  tiiat  cheer- 
ing nectar, 

"  Wliidi  mortals  cawllt  call  below." 


Nor  were  wanting  faces  of  female  ministranls — stricken  in 
years,  as  it  might  seem — so  dexterous  were  those  heavenly 
attendants  to  counterfeit  kindly  similitudes  of  earth,  to  greel 
with  terrestrial  child-rites  the  young  prrrsent  which  earth  had 
made  to  heaven. 

Then  were  celestial  harpings  heard,  not  in  full  symphony,  as 
those  by  which  the  spheres  are  tutored,  but,  as  loudest  in- 
struments on  earth  speak  oftentimes,  muffled  ;  so  to  accommo- 
date their  sound  the  better  to  the  weak  ears  of  the  imperfect- 
born.  And,  with  the  noise  of  those  subdued  poundings,  the 
ingelel  sprang  forth,  fluttering  its  rudimenis  of  pinions— bm 
forthwith  flagged  and  was  recovered  into  the  arms  of  those 
lull-winged  angels.  And  a  wonder  it  was  to  see  how,  as 
years  went  round  in  heaven — a  year  in  dreams  is  as  a  day— 
coniinually  its  white  shoulders  put  forth  buds  of  wings,  bul, 
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v.-anting  the  perfect  angelic  nutriment,  aiioii  was  shorn  of  its 
aspiring,  and  fell  fluttering— -si ill  caugkt  by  angel  hands — for 
ever  to  put  forth  shoots,  and  to  fall  fluttering,  because  lis  birth 
was  not  of  the  unmixed  vigour  of  heaveji. 

And  a  name  was  given  to  the  babe  angel,  and  it  was  lo  be 
called  Ge-Urania,  because  its  production  was  of  earth  apd 
heaven. 

And  it  could  not  taste  of  death,  by  reason  of  its  adoption 
into  immortal  palaces :  but  it  was  to  know  weakness  and  ru- 
iiance,  and  the  shadow  of  human  imbecility ;  and  it  went  with 
a  lame  gait ;  but  in  its  goings  it  exceeded  all  mortal  children 
ill  grace  and  swifmesa.  Then  pity  first  sprang  up  in  angelic 
bosoms ;  and  yearnings  (like  the  human)  r«icbed  them  at  the 
sight  of  the  immortal  lame  one. 

And  with  pain  did  then  first  those  intuitive  essenceb,  with 
pin  and  strife  to  their  natures,  (not  grief,)  put  back  their  bright 
intelligences,  and  reduce  their  ethereal  minds,  schooling  them 
lo  degrees  and  slower  processes,  so  lo  adapt  their  lessons  to 
the  gradual  illumination  (aa  must  needs  he)  of  the  half-earih- 
bom;  and  what  intuitive  notices  they  could  not  repel,  (by  rea- 
son that  their  nature  is,  to  know  all  things  at  once,)  the  half- 
heavenly  notice,  by  the  better  part  of  its  nature,  aspired  (<i 
receive  into  its  understanding;  so  that  humility  and  aspira- 
tion went  on  even-paced  in  the  instruction  of  the  glorious  am- 
phibium. 

But,  by  reason  that  mature  humanity  is  too  gross,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  that  super-subtile  region,  its  portion  was,  ajid  is,  to 
be  a.  child  for  ever. 

And  because  the  human  part  of  it  might  not  j^ress  into  the 
heart  and  inwards  of  the  palace  of  its  adoption,  those  full-na- 
lured  angels  tended  it  by  turns  in  the  purlieus  of  the  palace, 
where  were  shady  groves  and  rivulets,  like  this  green  earth 
from  which  it  came :  so  Love,  with  voluntary  humility,  waited 
upoti  the  entertainment  of  the  new-adopted. 

And  myriads  of  years  rolled  round,  (in  dreams  time  is  noth- 
ing,) and  still  it  kept,  and  is  to  keep,  perpetual  childhood,  and 
is  the  tctelar  genius  of  childhood  upon  earth,  and  still  goes 
lame  mid  lovely. 

By  the  banks  of  the  river  Pison  is  seen,  lone-sitting  by  the 
grave  of  the  terrestrial  Adah,  whom  the  angel  Nadir  loved,  a 
child ;  but  not  the  same  which  I  saw  in  heaven.  A  mournful 
hue  overcasts  its  lineaments  ;  nevertheless,  a  correspondence 
ia  between  the  child  by  the  grave  and  that  celestial  orphan 
whom  I  saw  above ;  and  the  dimness  of  the  grief  upoii  the 
heavenly,  is  a  shadow  or  emblem  of  that  which  stains  iha 
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beauty  of  ihe  teiiestrial.     And  ihU  correspondence  is  nol  \o 
be  understood  but  by  dreams. 

And  in  the  archives  of  heaven  1  had  grace  to  read,  how  that 
once  the  angel  Nadir,  being  exiled  from  his  place  for  mortal 
passion,  upspringing  on  the  wings  of  pareoial  love,  (such 
power  had  parental  love  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the  else  ir- 
revocable lav.)  appeared  for  abrief  instant  in  his  station;  and, 
depositing  a  wondrous  birth,  straightway  disappeared,  and  the 
palaces  knew  him  no  more.  And  this  charge  was  the  self- 
same babe,  who  goeth  lame  and  lovely — but  Adah  slcepetn 
by  ihe  river  Pison. 


OLD  CHINA. 

I  HAVE  an  almost  feminine  partialily  for  old  chma.  When 
I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  1  inquire  for  the  china-closet,  and 
next  for  the  picture-gallery.  I  cannot  defend  the  order  of 
preference,  but  by  saying,  that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,, 
of  too  ancient  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly 
that  it  was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  play 
and  the  first  exhibition  thai  I  was  taken  to  ;  but  I  am  not  con- 
scious of  a  time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were  introduced 
into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then — why  should  I  now  have! — to 
those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured  grotesques,  that  under 
the  notion  of  men  and  women  float  about,  un circumscribed  by 
any  element,  in  that  world  before  perspective — a  china  tea 
cup. 

I  like  to  see  my  old  friends — whom  distance  cannot  dimin- 
ish— figuring  up  in  the  air,  (so  ihey  appear  to  our  optics,)  yet 
on  terra  firma  still — for  so  we  must  in  courtesy  interpret  thai 
speck  of  deeper  blue — which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent 
absurdity,  bad  made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals, 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces,  and  the  women,  if  pos- 
Hible,  with  still  more  womanish  expressions. 

Hflre  is  a  young  and  courtly  mandarin,  handing  lea  to  a 
lady  from  a  salver — two  miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems 
lo  set  ofl"  respect !  And  here  the  same  lady,  or  another — for 
likeness  is  identity  on  teacups — is  stepping  into  a  little  fairy 
boat,  moored  on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  widi 
a  dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence  (m 
sngloB  go  in  our  world)  must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  mi^ 
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«f  a  flowery  mead — a  furlong  off  on  the  other  aide  of  the  saiae 
Ktraiige  stream  ! 

Farther  on — if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their, world 
— see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  ihe  hays. 

Here — a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  coextensive — so 
objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Oa- 

1  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over  o«i 
Hyson,  (which  we  are  oidfashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed 
still  of  an  afternoon,)  some  of  these  speciosa  miracula.  upon  a 
set  of  extraordinary  old  blue  china  (a  recent  purchase)  which 
we  were  now  for  the  first  lime  using ;  and  could  not  help  re- 
marking how  favourable  circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late 
years,  that  we  could  afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with 
trifles  of  this  sort — when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to  over- 
shade  the  brows  of  my  companion.  I  am  quick  at  delecting 
these  summer  clouds  in  Bridget. 

"I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,"  she  said, 
"  when  we  were  not  quit*  so  rich.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  want 
to  be  poor ;  but  there  was  a  middle  state" — so  she  was 
pleased  to  ramble  on—"  in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great 
deal  happier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you 
have  money  enough  and  lo  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a 
triumph.  "When  we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  oh !  how 
much'  ado  I  had  to  get  you  to  consent  in  those  times  !)  we 
were  used  to  have  a  debate  two  or  three  days  before,  and  to 
weigh  the  for  and  against,  and  think  what  we  might  spare 
it  out  of,  and  what  saving  we  could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an 
equivalent.  A  thing  was  worth  buying  then,  when  we  felt  ihe 
money  that  we  paid  for  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit  which  you  made  to  hang 
upon  you  till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon  you,  it  grew 
so  threadbare — and  all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night  from  Barker's 
in  Covent  Garden !  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it  for 
weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  lo  the  purchase, 
and  had  not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock 
of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  ofl"  from  Islington,  fearing 
you  should  be  too  late— and  when  the  old  bookseller,  with  some 
grumbling,  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he 
was  setting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treas- 
ures— and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as 
cumbersome— and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we 
were  exploring  the  perfeetness  of  it  {ei/Uating  you  called  i!) 
— and  while  I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves  with 
paste,  which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  ill  day 
M  2 
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break — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  I  or  car 
thnse  neai  black  clothes  which  you  wear  now,  and  are  so 
careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have  become  t.ch  and  fini- 
cal, give  you  half  the  honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted 
it  about  in  ihat  overworn  suit — jour  old  corbeau — for  four  or 
Ave  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your 
conscience  for  the  ;niighty  sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen  shillings 
was  it?— a  great  affair  we  thought  it  then — which  you  bad 
lavished  on  the  old  folio.  Now  you  can  afibrd  to  buy  any 
book  that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me 
home  any  nice  old  purchases  now. 

"  When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  for  laying 
-lut  a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  ihat  print  after  Liooardo, 
which  we  christened  the  '  Lady  Blanch ;'  when  you  looked  at 
the  purchase,  and  thought  of  the  money — and  tiiought  of  the 
money,  and  looked  again  at  the  picture — was  there  no  pleas- 
ure in  being  a  poor  man  ?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  walk  into  Colnaghi's,  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos. 
Yet  do  you  1 

"  Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to  Enfield, 
and  Potter's  Bar,  and  Waliham,  when  we  had  a  holyday — 
holydays,  and  all  other  fun,  are  gone,  now  we  are  rich — and 
'he  little  hand-basket  in  which  I  used  to  depositc  our  day's  fare 
of  savoury  cold  iamb  and  salad — and  how  you  would  pry  about 
ut  noontide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we  might  go  in,  and 
produce  our  store — only  paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call 
for — and  speculate  upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady,  and  wheth- 
er she  was  likely  lo  aliow  us  a  table-cloth — and  wish  for  such 
another  honest  hostess  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  many 
a  one  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a  fish- 
ing— and  sometimes  they  woidd  prove  obliging  enough,  and 
sometimes  they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us — hut  we  had 
chserful  looks  still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our  plain 
food  savourily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall ! 
Now — when  we  go  out  a  day's  pleasuring,  which  if  seldom 
moreover,  we  ride  part  of  the  way — and  go  into  a  fine  iun, 
and  order  the  best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the  expense — 
which,  after  all,  never  has  half  ihe  relish  of  those  chance 
country  snaps,  when  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage 
and  a  precarious  welcome, 

"  You  are  loo  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in  the 
pit.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used  to  ait  when  we 
saw  the  Battle  of  Hexham,  and  the  Surrender  of  Calais,  and 
Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  the  Children  in  the  Wood- 
when  we  squeezed  out  our  shillings  apiece  to  sit  three  or 
four  limes  in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery — where  you 
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felt  dl  the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have  brought  me — and 
more  strongly  I  felt  obligaijou  to  you  for  having  brought  me 
— and  the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a  little  shame— ant' 
when  the  curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the 
house,  or  wbat  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting,  when  our 
thoughts  were  with  Rosalind  in  Arden,  or  with  Viola  at  the 
court  of  lllyria  ?  You  used  to  say  that  the  gallery  was  tht 
best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play  socially — that  the  relisl 
of  such  exhibitions  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency 
of  going — that  the  company  we  met  there,  not  being  in  gen 
eral  readers  of  plays,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did 
attend,  to  what  was  going  on  on  the  stage — because  a  word 
lost  would  have  been  a  chasm  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  fill  up.  With  sueh  reflections  we  consoled  our  pride 
then — and  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  as  a  woman,  I  met  gen- 
erally with  less  attention  and  accommodation  than  I  have 
done  since  in  more  expensive  situations  in  the  house  I  The 
getting  in,  indeed,  and  the  crowding  up  thoEe  inconvenient 
staircases,  was  bad  enough — but  there  was  still  a  law  of  ci- 
vility to  woman  recognised  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  wc 
ever  found  in  the  other  passages — and  bow  a  little  difBculty 
overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat  and  the  play  afterward ! 
Now  we  caii  only  pay  our  money,  and  walk  in.  You  cannot 
see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now.  I  am  sure  we  saw,  and 
heard  too,  well  enough  then — but  sight,  and  all,  I  think,  is 
gone  with  our  poverty. 

"There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries  before  they 
became  quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  ihey 
were  yet  dear — to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper,  a  treat.  What 
treat  can  we  have  now?  If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now 
— that  is,  to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would 
be  selfish  and  wicked.  .  It  is  the  veiy  little  more  that  we  al- 
low ourselves  beyond  what  the  actual  poor  can  gel  at,  that 
makes  what  I  call  a  treat — when  two  people  living  together, 
as  we  have  done,  now  and  then  indulge  themselves  in  a  cheap 
luxury,  which  both  like ;  while  each  apologizes,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  take  bolli  halves  of  the  blame  to  his  single  share.  I 
■  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much  of  themselves  in  that 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  give  them  a  hint  how  to  make 
much  ol  others.  But  now — -what  I  mean  by  the  word — we 
never  do  make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but  the  poor  can  do  it. 
I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but  persons  as  we  weie, 
just  above  poverty. 

"I  know  what  you  were  going  lo  say,  ihaj  it  is  mighty 
pleasant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet — and  much 
ado  we  used  to  have  every  thirty -first  night  of  December  to 
23* 
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account  for  our  exceedings — many  a  long  face  did  you 
make  over  your  pnzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  lo  make 
it  out  how  we  had  spent  80  much — or  that  we  had  not  spent 
so  much — or  that  it  was  impossible  we  should  spend  so  much 
next  year— and  siill  we  found  our  slender  capital  decreasing 
— but  then,  between  ways,  and  projects,  and  compromises  of 
one  sort  or  another,  and  talk  of  curtailing  this  charge,  and 
doing  without  that  for  the  future — and  the  hope  that  youll. 
brings,  and  laughing  spirits,  (in  which  you  were  never  poor 
till  now,)  we  pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion,  with 
'  lusty  brimmers,'  (as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of  hearty,  cheer- 
ful Mr.  Cotton,  as  you  call  him,)  we  used  to  welcome  in  the 
'  coming  guest.'  Now  we  have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the 
end  of  the  old  year — no  flattering  promises  about  the  new 
year  doing  better  for  ns." 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions,  that 
when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  I  am  careful  how  I  in- 
terrupt it.  I  could  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the  phantom 
of  wealth  which  her  dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of 
B  clear  income  of  poor— hundred  pounds  a  year.  "  It  is  true 
we  were  happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but  we  were  also 
younger,  my  cousin.  I  am  afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the 
excess,  for  if  we  were  to  shake  the  superflux  into  the  sea,  we 
should  not  much  mend  ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to 
struggle  with,  as  we  grew  up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be 
most  thankful.  It  strengthened,  and  knit  our  compact  closer. 
We  could  never  have  been  what  we  have  been  to  each  other, 
if  we  had  always  had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  complain 
of.  The  resisting  power— -those  natural  dilations  of  the 
youthful  spirit,  which  circumstances  cannot  straiten-— with  us 
are  long  since  passed  aivay.  Competence  to  age  is  supple- 
mentary youth,  a  sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best 
that  is  to  be  had.  We  must  ride,  where  we  formerly  walked  : 
live  belter,  and  lie  softer — and  shall  be  wise  to  do  so — than 
we  had  means  to  do  in  those  good  old  days  you  speak  of. 
Yet,  could  those  days  return — could  you  and  I  once  more  walk 
our  thirty  miles  a  day — could  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  again 
be  young,  and  you  and  I  be  young  to  see  them — could  the 
good  old  one-shilling  gallery  days  return — they  are  dreams, 
my  cousin,  now^but  could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead 
of  this  quiet  argument  by  our  well-carpeted  fireside,  sitting 
on  this  luxurious  sofa — be  once  more  struggling  up  those  in- 
convenient staircases,  pushed  about,  and  squeesed,  and  el 
bowed  by  the  jworest  rabble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could 
I  once  more  hear  those  anxious  shrieks  of  yours — and  the 
clt;licious  Thank  God,  vie  are  safi,  which  always  followed 
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when  liiG  topmost  stair,  conquered,  let  in  the  first  light  of  the 
whole  cheerful  theatre  down  beneath  us — 1  know  not  the 
fathom  Hue  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so  deep  as  1  would 
be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Crtesus  had,  or  the 

great  Jew  R is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase  it.      And 

now  do  just  look  at  (hat  merry  little  Chinese  waiter  holding 
an  umbrella,  big  enough  for  a  bed-tester,  oper  the  head  of  that 
pretty,  insipid,  half-Madonaish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that  very  blue 


CONFESSIONS  OF  A  DRUNKARD. 

Uehortations  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors  have  been  tlie 
favourite  topic  of  sober  declaimers  in  all  ages,  and  have  been 
received  with  abundance  of  applause  by  water-drinking  critics. 
But  with  the  patient  himself,  the  man  that  is  to  be  cured,  un- 
fortunately, their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed.  Yet  the  evil  ia 
acknowledged  ;  the  remedy  simple.  Abstain.  No  force  can 
oblige  a  man  to  raise  the  glass  to  his  head  against  his  will. 
'Tis  as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  not  to  tell  lies. 

Alas !  the  hand  to  pilfer,  and  the  tongue  to  bear  false  wit- 
ness, have  no  constitutional  tendency.  Those  are  actions  in- 
different to  them.  At  the  first  instance  of  the  reformed  will, 
they  can  be  brought  off  without  a  murmur.  The  itching  finger 
is  but  a  figure  in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with 
Ihe  same  natural  delight  give  fonh  useful  truths,  with  which 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  scatter  their  pernicious  contraries. 
But  when  a  man  has  commenced  sot — 

Oh  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  ihou  person  of  stout  nerves 
and  a  strong  head,  whose  liver  is  happily  untouched,  and  ere 
thy  gorge  riseth  at  the  name  which  I  have  written,  first  learn 
what  the  thing  is ;  how  much  of  compassion,  hfiw  ranch  of 
human  allowance,  thou  mayst  virtuously  mingle  with  thv  dis- 
approbation. Trample  not  on  the  ruins  of  a  man.  Exact  not, 
under  so  terrible  a  penalty  as  infamy,  a  resuscitation  from  a 
state  of  death  almost  as  real  as  that  from  which  Lazarus  rose 
not  hut  by  a  miracle. 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make  it  easy.  But 
what  if  the  beginning  be  dreadful ;  the  first  steps  not  like 
climbing  a  mountain,  but  going  through  fire  ?  what  if  the  whole 
system  must  undergo  a  change  violent  as  that  which  we  con- 
ceive of  the  mutation  of  form  in  some  insects  t  what  if  a  pFo- 
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ces9  comparable  to  Haying  alive  be  to  be  gone  through  T  is  tht 
weakness  that  sinks  under  such  struggles  jo  be  confounded 
with  the  pertinacity  which  clings  to  other  vices,  which  have 
induced  no  constitutional  necessity,  no  engagement  of  ihe 
whole  victim,  body  and  soul  ? 

I  have  known  one  in  that  slate,  when  he  has  tried  to  abstain 
but  for  one  evening — though,  the  poisonous  potioa  had  long 
ceased  to  bring  back  its  first  enchantments,  though  he  was 
sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom  than  brighten  it — in  tho 
violence  of  the  struggle,  and  the  necessity  he  has  felt  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  present  sensation  at  any  rate,  I  have  known  him 
to  scream  out,  to  cry  aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the  strife 
within  htm. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  man  of  whom  i 
apeak  is  myself?  I  have  no  puling  apology  to  make  to  roan- 
kind.  I  see  them  all  in  one  way  or  another  deviating  from  the 
pure  reason.  It  is  to  my  own  nature  alone  I  am  accountable 
ibr  the  wo  that  I  have  brought  upon  it. 

1  believe  that  there  are  consiilutionSj  robust  heads  and  iron 
instdes,  whom  scarce  any  excesses  can  hurt ;  whom  brandy, 
(1  have  seen  lhe(n  drink  it  like  wine,)  at  all  events  whom 
wine,  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  measure,  can  do  no  worse  in- 
jury to  than  just  to  muddle  their  faculties,  perhaps  never  very 
pellucid.  On  them  this  discourse  is  wasted.  They  would  but 
l^gh  at  a  weak  brother,  who,  trying  his  strength  with  vfiem, 
and  coming  off  foiled  from  the  contest,  would  fain  persuade 
them  that  such  agonistic  exercises  are  dangerous.  It  is  to  a 
very  different  description  of  persons  I  speak.  It  is  to  the 
weak,  the  nervous;  to  those  who  feel  the  want  of  some  artid- 
cial  aid  to  raise  their  spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it.  This  is 
the  -secret  of  our  drinking.  Such  u  t  fly  the  co  vivial  board 
in  the  first  instance,  if  they  do  not  m  n  to  cll  th  mselves  for 
term  of  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  compl  t  d  my  x  and-twentielh 
year,     I  had  lived  from  the  per    d  ol  1  g     hool  to  that 

time  pretty  much  in  solitude.  M)  mpan  n  were  chiefly 
books,  or  at  most  one  or  two  living  ones  of  my  own  book-lov- 
ing and  sober  stamp.  I  rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and 
the  faculties  which  God  h£.d  given  me,  1  have  reason  to  think, 
did  not  rust  in  me  unused. 

About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some  companions  of  a  differ- 
ent order.  They  were  men  of  boisterous  spirits,  sitters  up 
a-nights,  disputants,  drunken  ;  yet  seemed  to  have  something 
noble  about  them.  We  dealt  about  the  wit,  or  what  passes 
for  it  after  midnight,  jovially.     Of  tho  quality  called  fancy  I 
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ceriBinly  possessed  a  larger  share  than  my  companions.  En- 
couraged by  their  applause,  I  set  up  for  a  professed  joker !  I, 
who  of  all  men  am  least  fitted  for  such  an  occupation,  having, 
in  addition  to  the  greatest  difficulty  which  I  experience  at  all 
timea  of  finding  words  lo  express  my  meaning,  a  natural  ner- 
vous impediment  in  my  speech ! 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves  like  mine,  aspire  to 
any  character  but  that  of  a  wit.  When  you  find  a  tickling 
relish  upon  your  tongue  disposing  you  to  that  sort  of  conversa- 
tion, especially  if  you  find  a  preternatural  flow  of  ideas  settin" 
in  upon  you  at  the  sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid 
giving  way  to  it  as  you  would  fly  your  greatest  destruction. 
If  you  cannot  crush  the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  within  you 
which  you  mistake  for  such,  divert  it,  give  it  some  other  play. 
Write  an  essay,  pen  a  character  or  description — but  not,  as  1 
do  now,  with  tears  trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends,  of  derision  to  foes  ; 
to  be  suspected  by  strangers,  stared  at  by  fools ;  to  be  es- 
teemed dull  when  you  cannot  be  witty,  lo  be  applauded  for 
witty  when  you  know  that  you  have  been  dull ;  to  be  called 
upon  for  (he  extemporaneous  exercise  of  that  faculty  which  no 
premeditation  can  give ;  to  be  spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end 
in  contempt ;  to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which  procures  the 
procurer  hatred  ;  to  give  pleasure,  and  be  paid  with  squinting 
malice  ;  to  swallow  draughts  of  life-destroying  wine  which  are 
lo  be  distilled  iolo  airy  breath  to  ticlile  vain  auditors ;  to  mort- 
gage miserable  morrows  for  nights  of  madness ;  to  waste 
whole  seas  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little  incon- 
siderable drops  of  grudging  applause— are  the  wages  of  bnf- 
foonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving  all  connexions 
which  have  no  solider  fastening  than  this  liquid  cement,  more 
kind  to  me  than  my  own  taste  or  penetration,  at  length  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  supposed  qualities  of  my  first  friends.  No 
trace  of  them  is  left  but  in  the  vices  which  they  introduced, 
and  the  habits  they  infixed.  In  them  my  friends  survive  still 
and  exercise  ample  retribution  for  any  supposed  infidelity  thai 
1  may  have  been  guilty  of  towards  them. 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were  and  are  per- 
sons of  such  intrinsic  and  felt  worth,  that  though  accidentally 
their  acquaintance  has  proved  pernicious  to  me,  I  do  not  know 
that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  eschew  the  mischief  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the 
benefit,  I  came  to  them  reeking  from  the  steams  of  my  lata 
overheated  notions  of  companionship ;  and  the  slightest  fuft 
M3 
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which  ihey  unconsciously  afforded,  was  sufficient  to  feed  my 
aid  fires  into  a  propeiisit/. 

They  were  no  drinkt-rs,  but,.one  from  professional  habits, 
and  another  from  a  :'j8toin  derived  from  his  father,  smoked  lo- 
tacco.  The  devil  could  not  have  devised  a  more  subtle  trap 
to  retake  a  backsliding  penitent.  The  transition  from  gulp- 
ing down  draughts  of  liquid  fire  to  pufUng  out  innocuous  blasts 
of  dry  smoke,  was  so  like  cheating  him.  But  he  is  too  hard 
for  us  when  we  hope  to  commute.  He  beats  us  at  barter; 
and  when  we  think  to  set  off  a  new  failing  against  an  old  in- 
firmity, 'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the  trick  upon  us  of  two  for  one 
That  (comparatively)  white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with  him 
ir.  the  end  seven  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  cany  the  reader  through  all  the  pro- 
cesses by  which,  from  smoking  at  first  with  malt  liquor,  I  took 
ray  degrees  through  Ain  wines,  through  stronger  wine  and 
water,  through  small  punch,  to  those  juggling  compositions, 
which,  under  the  name  of  mixed  liquors,  slur  a  great  deal  of 
brandy  or  other  poison  under  less  and  less  water  continually, 
until  they  come  next  to  none,  and  so  to  none  at  all.  But  it  is 
hateful  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  my  Tartarus. 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  mere  incapacity  of  be 
lieving  me,  were  I  lo  lell  them  what  tobacco  has  been  to  mo, 
the  drudging  service  which  I  have  paid,  the  slavery  which  I 
have  vowed  to  it.  How,  when  I  have  resolved  to  quit  it,  a 
feeling  as  of  ingratitude  has  started  up ;  how  it  has  put  on 
personal  claims  and  made  the  demands  of  a  friend  upon  me 
How  the  reading  of  it  casually  in  a  book,  as  where  Adam» 
takes  his  whiff  in  the  chimney-corner  of  some  inn  in  Joseph 
Andrews,  or  Piscalor  in  the  Complete  Angler  breaks  his  fas« 
upon  a  morning  pipe  in  that  delicate  room  Piscatoriima  Sa- 
crum, has  in  a  moment  broken  down  the  resistance  of  weeks. 
How  a  pipe  was  ever  in  my  midnight  path  before  me,  till  the 
vision  forced  me  to  realize  it — how,  then,  its  ascending  vapours 
curled,  its  fragrance  lulled,  and  the  thousand  delicious  minister- 
ings  conversant  about  it,  employing  every  faculty,  extracted 
the  sense  of  pain.  How  from  illuminating  it  came  to  darken, 
from  a  quick  solace  it  turned  to  a  negative  relief,  thence  to  a 
restlessness  and  dissatisfaction,  thence  to  a  positive  misery. 
How,  even  now,  when  iho  whole  secret  stands  confessed  in 
all  its  dreadful  truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself  linked  to  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  revocation.  Bone  of  my  bone- 
Persons  nor.  accustomed  to  esamine  the  motives  of  their 
actions,  to  reckon  up  the  countless  nails  that  rivet  the  chams 
of  habit,  or  perhaps  being  bound  by  none  so  obdurate  as  vhose 
1  have  confessed  to,  may  recoil  frOTi  this  as  from  an  over 
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sfaarged  picture.  But  what  short  of  such  a  bondage  is  it, 
which,  ill  spite  of  protesting  friends,  a  weeping  wife,  and  a 
reprobating  world,  chains  down  many  a  poor  ieiiu.?,  of  no 
original  indisposition  to  goodness,  to  his  pipe  and  his  pott 

I  have  seen  a  print  alter  Correggio,  in  which  tiftee  female 
figures  are  ministering  to  a  man  who  sits  fast  bound  at  the 
root  of  a  tree.  Sensuality  is  soothing  him,  Evil  Habit  is  nailing 
him  to  a  branch,  and  Repugnance  at  the  same  instant  of  lime 
is  applying  a  snake  to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble  delight, 
Ihe  recollection  of  past  rather  than  perception  of  present 
pleasures,  languid  enjoyment  of  e\  1  with  utter  imbecility  to 
good,  a  Sybaritic  effeminacy  a  submission  to  bondage  the 
springs  of  the  will  gone  down  like  a  broken  clock  ihe  sin  and 
the  suffering  coins tanianeous  or  the  latter  forerunning  the 
former,  remorse  preceding  action— all  this  represented  in  one 
point  of  lime.  When  I  saw  thi  ,  I  dn  ired  the  woijdetlul 
skill  of  the  painter.  But  when  I  went  away.  I  wept,  because 
I- thought  of  my  own  condition. 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change.  The 
waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of' the  black  depths, 
could  1  be  heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  but  set 
a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood,  Could  the  youth,  to  whom  the 
llavour  of  his  first  wine  is  dehcious  as  the  opening  scenes 
of  life  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly-discovered  paradise, 
look  into  my  desolation,  ^d  be  made  to  understand  what  a 
dreary  thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself  going  down  a 
precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will— to  see  his  de- 
struction, and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  all 
the  way  emanating  from  himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness 
emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when 
it  was  otherwise ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his 
own  self-rnins ;  could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  wiih 
last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's 
repetition  of  the  folly ;  could  he  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out 
of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry  to  be  de- 
livered— it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  ihe  sparkling  bev- 
erage to  the  earth  in  ail  tlie  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation ; 
to  make  him  clasp  his  teeth — 

"  And  not  unJo  'em 
To  suffBt  WET  DiHNATiON  to  run  through  'em," 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody  object)  if  sobriety  be 
that  fine  thing  you  would  have  us  to  understand,  if  ihe  com- 
forts of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be  preferred  to  that  state  of  heated 
excitement  which  you  describe  and  deplore,  what  hinders  in 
your  own  instance  that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
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which  you  would  induce  others  never  lo  swecve  T  if  the  bles- 
sing be  worth  preserving,  is  itiuot  worth  recovering  1 

Hecovering  I—Oh,  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back  to  those 
days  of  youih,  when  a  draught  from  the  next  clear  spring 
could  slaFe  any  heats  which  summer  suns  and  youibful  ejier- 
cise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the  blood,  how  gladly  would  I  re- 
turn to  thee,  pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of  child- 
like holy  hermit.  In  my  dreanas  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy 
cool  refreshment  purhng  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my 
waking  stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes  innocence 
only  makes  me  sick  and  faint. 

But  is  there  no  middle  wiy  between  total  abstinence  and  the 
excess  which  kills  you  ?  For  your  sake,  reader,  and  that  you 
may  never  attain  to  ipy  experience,  with  pain  1  must  utter  the 
dreadful  truth,  that  there  js  none,  none  that  I  can  find.  In 
my  stage  of  habit  (I  speak  not  of  habits  less  confirmed — for 
some  of  them  I  believe  the  advice  to  be  most  prudential)  in 
the  stage  which  I  have  reached,  to  stop  short  of  that  measure 
which  is  sullicieut  to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep,  the  benumbing, 
apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard,  is  to  have  taken  none  at  all. 
The  pain  of  the  self-denial  is  all  one.  And  what  that  is,  I 
had  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on  my  credit,  than  know 
from  his  own  trial.  He  will  come  to  know  it,  whenever  he 
shall  arrive  at  that  state,  in  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, reason  shall  only  visit  him  ijtrmigh  mtoxication ;  for  il 
is  a  fearful  truth,  that  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  repeated 
acts  of  intemperance,  may  be  driven  from  their  orderly  sphere 
of  action,  their  clear  daylight  ministeries,  until  they  shall  be 
brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint  manifestations  of  their 
departing  energies,  upon  the  returning  periods  of  the  fatal 
madness  to  which  they  owe  their  devastation.  The  drinking 
man  is  never  less  himself  than  during  his  sober  intervals. 
Evil  is  so  far  his  good.* 

Behold  me,  then,  in  the  robust  period  of  life,  reduced  to  im- 
becility and  decay.  Hear  me  count  my  gains,  and  the  profits 
which  I  have  derived  from  the  midnight  cup. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  possessed  of  a  healthy  frame  of 
mind  and  body.  1  was  never  strong,  but  I  think  my  consti- 
tution (for  a  weak  one)  was  as  happily  exempt  from  the  ten- 
dency to  any  malady  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  I  scarce  knew 
what  it  was  to  ail  anything.     Now,  except  when  I  am  losing 

*  When  poor  M—— painted  his  last  picture,  with  a  pencil  in  one  trembliog 
handandHglBSSofbnmdf  and  water  in  Ine  other,  his  fingers  oweiltbeeompam 
■-i't  steadiuesa.  with  which  they  were  enabled  lo  so  throagh  llieir  task  in  u 

iices,  the  general  effect  of  which  had  shaken  both  them  and  him  so  terrihiv 
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nlyseir  in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never  free  from  ihoso  uneasy 
serisations  in  head  and  stomach,  which  are  so  much  worse  lo 
bear  ihan  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  1  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter.  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  seldom  witlioul 
some  merry  thoughts  in  my  head,  or  some  piece  of  a  song  to 
welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now,  the  first  feeling  which 
besets  me,  after  stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence  t9 
iheir  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the  wearisome  daj 
that  lies  before  me,  with  a  secret  wish  that  I  could  have  Iain 
on  still,  or  never  awaked. 

Life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much  of  the  confusion,  the 
ir  juble,  and  obscure  perplexity  of  an  ill  dream.  In  the  day- 
time I  stumble  upon  dark  mountains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  particularly  adapted  to  my 
nature,  yet  as  something  of  necessity  to  be  gone  through,  and 
therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulness,  1  used  to  enter 
upon  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  now  wearies,  affrights, 
perplexes  me.  I  fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements,  and  atii 
ready  to  give  up  an  occupation  which  gives  me  bread,  from  a 
harassing  conceit  of  incapacity.  The  slightest  commission 
given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small  duty  which  I  have  to  per- 
form for  myself,  as  giving  orders  to  a  tradesman,  &c.,  haunts 
me  as  a  labour  impossible  to  be  got  through.  So  much  tbf< 
springs  of  action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
mankind.  I  dare  not  promise  that  a  friend's  honour,  or  his 
cause,  would  be  safe  in  my  keeping,  if  I  were  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  any  manly  resolution  in  defending  it.  So  much  the 
springs  of  moral  action  are  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  past  now  cease  to  en- 
tertain. I  can  do  nothing  readily.  Application  for  ever  so 
short  a  time  kills  me.  This  poor  abstract  of  my  condition 
was  penned  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
connexion  of  thought,  which  is  now-  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  delighted  me  in  history 
or  poetic  fiction,  now  only  draw  a  few  weak  tears,  allied  to 
dotage.  My  broken  and  dispirited  nature  seems  to  sink  be- 
fore anything  great  and  admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any  cause,  or  none. 
It  is  inexpressible  how  much'tbis  infirmity  adds  to  a  sense  of 
sliame,  and  a  general  feeling  of  deterioration. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances,  concerning  which  I  can 
say  with  truth,  that  it  was  not  always  so  with  me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weakness  any  further?  or  i* 
this  disclosure  sufficient? 
24 
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I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have  no  vanity  Jo  consult 
by  ihese  confessions.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  I  e  laughed 
at,  or  heard  seriously.  Such  as  they  are,  1  commend  them 
to  the  reader's  attention,  if  he  find  his  own  case  any  way 
touched,     I  have  told  him  what  1  am  come  to.     Let  him 


POPULAR  FALLACIES. 


THAT  A  BULLY  IS  ALWAYS  A  COWARD. 

This  axiom  contains  a  principle  of  compensation,  which 
disposes  us  to  admit  the  truth  of  it.  But  there  is  no  safe 
trusting  lo  dictionaries  and  definitions.  We  should  more 
willingly  fall  in  with  this  popular  language,  if  we  did  not  find 
brulatUff  sometimes  awkwardly  coupled  with  valour  in  the 
same  vocabulary.  The  comic  writers,  wilh  their  poetical 
justice,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  mislead  us  upon  this 
point.  To  see  a  hectoring  fellow  exposed  and  beaten  upon 
the  stage  has  something  in  it  wonderfiUly  diverting.  Some 
people's  share  of  animal  spiritB  is  notoriously  low  and  de- 
fective. It  has  not  strength  to  raise  a  vapour,  or  furnish  oul 
the  wind  of  a  tolerable  bluster.  These  love  to  be  told  that 
huffing  is  no  part  of  valour.  The  truest  courage  with  them 
is  that  which  is  the  least  noisy  and  obtrusive.  But  confront 
one  of  these  silent  heroes  with  the  swaggerer  of  real  life, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  theory  quickly  vanishes.  Preten- 
sions do  not  uniformly  bespeak  nonperformance.  A  modest, 
inoffensive  deportment  does  not  necessarily  imply  valour; 
neither  does  the  absence  of  it  justify  us  in  denyin  hat  qual 
ity.  Hickman  wanted  modesty — we  do  not  mean  ft  m  of 
Clarissa — but  who  ever  doubted  his  courage  1  E  e  1  e 
poets — upon  whom  this  equitable  distribution  of  qual  es 
should  be  most  binding — have  thought  it  agreeable  o  na  n  e 
lo  depart  from  the   rule  upon  occasion.     Harapl  a  he 

"Agonistes,"  is  indeed  a  bully  upon  the  received  uo  ons 
Milton  has  made  him  at  once  a  blusterer,  a  giant,  and  a  das- 
tard. But  Almanzor,  in  Dryden,  talks  of  driving  armies  singly 
before  him— and  does  it.  'I'om  Brown  had  a  shrewder  insight 
into  this  kind  of  character  than  either  of  his  predecessors. 
He  divides  the  palm  more  equably,  and  allows  his  hero  3 
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sort  of  dimidiato  pre-eminence  : — "  Bully  Uaweon  kicked  by 
half  the  town,  and  half  the  town  kicked  by  Bully  Dawscm." 
This  was  true  distributive  justice. 


THAT  ILL-GOTTEN  GAIN  NBVER  PROSPERS. 

The  weakest  part  of  mankind  have  this  saying  commonbst 
ill  their  mouth.  It  is  the  trite  consolation  administered  to  the 
easy  dupe,  when  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  his  money  or  es- 
tate, that  the  acquisition  of  it  will  do  the  owner  no  good. 
But  the  rogues  of  this  world — the  prudenter  pari  of  them,  at 
least — know  belter;  and,  if  the  observation  had  been  as  true 
as  it  is  old,  would  not  have  failed  by  this  time  to  have  discov- 
ered it.  They  have  pretty  sharp  distinctions  of  the  fluctua- 
ting arid  the  permanent.  "  Lightly  come,  lightly  go,"  is  a 
proverb  which  they  can  very  well  afford  to  leave,  when  they 
leave  little  else,  to  the  losers.  They  do  not  always  find 
manors,  got  by  rapine  or  chicanery,  insensibly  to  melt  away, 
as  the  poets  will  have  it ;  or  that  all  gold  glides,  like  thawing 
snow,  from  the  thief  s  hand  that  grasps  it.  Church  land,  alien- 
ated  to  lay  uses,  was  formerly  denounced  to  have  this  slippery 
quality.  But  some  portions  of  it  somehow  always  stuck  so 
fast,  that  the  denunciators  have  been  fain  to  postpone  the 
prophecy  of  refundment  to  a  late  posterity. 


THAT  A  MAN  MUST  NOT  LAUGH  AT  HIS  OWN  JEST. 

The  severest  exaction  surely  ever  invented  upon  the  sell 
denial  of  poor  human  nature  !  This  is  to  expect  a  gentleman 
to  give  a  treat  without  partaking  of  it ;  to  sit  esurient  at  his 
own  table,  and  commend  the  flavour  of  his  venison  upon  the 
absurd  strength  of  his  never  touching  it  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  love  to  see  a  wag  taste  his  own  joke  to  his  party ; 
to  watch  a  quirk,  or  a  merry  conceit,  flickering  upon  the  lips 
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aome  seconds  belote  the  tongue  is  delivered  of  it.  If  it  be 
good,  fresh,  and  racy — begotten  of  the  occasion  ;  if  he  that 
utters  it  never  thought  it  before,  he  ts  naturally  the' first  10  be 
tickled  with  it ;  and  any  suppression  of  such  complacence  we 
hold  to  be  churlish  and  insulting.  What  does  it  seem  to 
imply,  but  that  your  company  is  weak  or  foolish  enough  to  be 
moved  by  an  image  or  a  fancy  that  shall  stir  you  not  all,  or 
but  faintly  ?  This  is  eiactly  the  humour  of  the  line  genileman 
in  Mandeville,  who,  while  he  dazzles  his  guests  with  the  dis- 
play of  some  costly  toy,  affects  himself  to  "  see  nothing  con- 
siderable in  it." 


A  SPEECH  from  the  poorest  sort  of  people,  which  always 
indicates  that  the  party  vituperated  is  a  gentleman.  The  very 
fact  which  they  deny,  is  that  which  galls  and  exasperates 
them  to  use  this  language.  The  forbearance  with  which  it  is 
usually  received,  is  a  proof  what  interpretation  the  bystander 
sets  upon  it.  Of  a  kin  to  this,  and  still  less  politic,  are  the 
phrases  with  which,  in  their  street  rhetoric,  they  ply  one 
another  more  grossly; — He  is  a  poor  creature. — He  has  not  a 

rag  to  coeer ,  Sfc. ;  though  this  last,  we  confess,  is  more 

frequently  applied  by  females  to  females.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  satire  glances  upon  themselves.  A  poor  man,  of  nil 
things  in  the  world,  should  not  upbraid  an  antagonist  with 
poverty.     Are  there  no  other  topics — as,  to  tell  him  his  father 

pas  hanged — his  sister,  &c, ,  without  exposing  a  secret 

which  should  be  kept  snug  between  them,  and  doing  an  af- 
front to  the  order  to  which  they  have  the  honour  equally  to 
belong?  All  this  while  they  do  not  see  how  the  wealthier 
man  stands ,by  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  both. 
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THAT  THE  POOR  COPY  THE  VICES  OF  THE  RICH. 

A  SMOOTH  text  to  the  letter  ;  and,  preached  from  the  puipit. 
Is  sure  of  a  docile  audience  from  the  pews  lined  with  satin. 
It  ia  twice  sitting  upon  velvet  to  a  foolislt  squire  to  be  lold, 
tliat  he,  and  not  perverse  nature,  as  the  homilies  would  make 
U8  imagine,  is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  irregularities  in  his 
pariah.  This  is  striking  at  the  root  of  free-will  indeed,  and  de- 
nying theoriginaliiy  of  sininany  sense.  Butmenare  not  quite 
such  implicit  sheep  as  this  comes  to.  If  the  abstinence  from 
evil  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes  is  to  derive  itself  from  no 
higher  principle  than  the  apprehension  of  setting  ill  patterns 
to  the  lower,  we  beg  leave  to  discharge  them  from  all  squeam 
ishness  on  ihat  score  ;  they  may  even  take  their  fill  of  pleas- 
ures, where  they  can  find  them.  The  genius  of  poverty, 
hampered  and  straitened  as  it  is,  is  not  so  barren  of  invention 
but  it  can  trade  upon  the  staple  of  its  own  vice,  without  draw- 
ing upon  their  capital.  The  poor  are  not  quite  such  servile 
imitators  as  they  take  them  for.  Some  of  them  are  very 
clever  artists  in  their  way.  Here  and  there  we  find  an 
original.  Who  taught  the  poor  to  steal,  to  pilfer!  They  did 
not  go  to  the  great  for  schoolmasters  in  these  faculties  surely. 
It  is  well  if  in  some  vices  they  allow  us  to  be — no  copyists. 
In  no  other  sense  is  it  true  that  the  poor  copy  them,  than  as 
servants  may  be  said  to  take  after  their  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, when  they  succeed  to  their  reversionary  cold  meats. 
If  the  master,  from  indisposition  or  some  other  cause,  neglect 
his  food,  the  servant  dines  notwithstanding. 

"  Oh,  but  (some  will  say)  the  force  of  example  is  great," 
We  knew  a  lady  who  was  so  scrupulous  on  this  head,  that  she 
would  put  up  wiih  the  calls  of  the  most  impertinent  visiter, 
rather  than  let  her  servant  say  she  was  not  at  home,  for  fear 
of  teaching  her  maid  to  tell  an  untruth;  and  this  in  the  very 
face  of  the  fact,  which  she  knew  well  enough,  that  the  wencL- 
was  one  of  the  greatest  liars  upon  the  earth  without  teaching 
so  much  so,  that  her  mistress  possibly  never  heard  two  words 
of  consecutive  troth  from  her  in  her  life.  But  nature  must  go 
for  nothing ;  example  must  be  everything.  This  liar  in  grain, 
who  never  opened  her  mouth  without  a  lie,  must  be  giiarded 
24* 
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against  a  remote  inference,  which  she  (prolty  casuist  !j  might 
possibly  draw  from  a  form  of  "words — Jiterally  false,  but  es- 
Kentially  deceiving  no  one — that  under  some  circumstances  a 
tib  might  not  be  so  exceedingly  sinful — a  fiction,  too,  not  at 
all  in  hei  own  way,  or  one  that  she  could  be  suspected  of 
adopting,  for  few  servant- wenches  care  to  be  (^Tilled  to 
visiters. 

This  word  example  reminds  us  of  another  iine  word  which 
18  in  use  upon  these  occasions — encouragement.  "  People  in 
our  sphere  must  not  be  thought  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
proceedings."  To  such  a  frantic  height  is  this  principle 
capable  of  being  canied,  that  we  have  known  individuals  who 
have  thought  it  within  the  scope  of  their  influence  to  sanction 
despair,  and  give  eclat  to — suicide.  A  domestic  in  the  family 
of  a  county  member  lately  deceased,  for  love,  or  some  un 
known  cause,  cut  his  throat,  but  not  successfully.  The  poor 
feDow  was  otherwise  much  loved  and  respected ;  and  great 
interest  was  used  in  his  behalf,  upon  his  recovery,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  retain  his  place  ;  his  word  being  first 
pledged,  not  without  some  substantial  sponsors  to  promise  for 
him,  that  the  like  should  never  happen  again.  His  master 
was  inclinable  to  keep  him,  but  his  mistress  thought  other- 
wise ;  and  John  in  the  end  was  dismissed,  her  ladyship  de- 
claring that  she  "  could  not  think  of  encouraging  any  such 
doings  in  the  county." 


THAT  ENOUGH  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST. 

Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in  ten  miles  round  Guildhall, 
who  really  believes  this  saying.  The  inventor  of  it  did  not 
believe  it  himself.  It  was  made  in  revenge  by  somebody 
who  was  disappointed  of  a  regale.  It  is  a  vile  cold-scrag-of- 
mutton  sophism  ;  a  lie  palmed  upon  the  palate,  which  knows 
better  things.  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  a  feast,  this  is 
sufHcient,  that  from  the  snperflux  there  is  usually  something 
left  for  the  next  day.  Morally  interpreted,  it  belongs  to  a 
class  of  proverbs  which  have  a  tendency  to  make  us  under- 
value money.  Of  this  cast  are  those  notable  observations, 
that  money  is  not  health ;  riches  cannot  purchase  everything; 
the  metaphor  which  makes  gold  to  be  mere  muck,  with  the 
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morality  which  traces  fine  clothing  to  the  sheep's  back,  and 
denounces  pearl  as  the  unhandsome  excretion  of  an  oyster. 
Hence,  too,  the  phrase  which  imputes  dirt  to  acres — a  sophis- 
try BO  barefaced,  that  even  the  literal  sense  of  it  is  tuie  only 
in  a  wet  season.  Thia,  and  abundance  of  similar  sage  saws 
o  inculcate  content,  we  verily  believe  to  have  been 
on  of  some  cunning  borrower,  who  had  designs 
upon  the  purse  of  his  wealthier  neighbour,  which  he  could 
only  hope  to  carry  by  force  of  these  \erbal  jugglings.  Trans- 
late any  one  of  these  sayings  out  of  the  artfW  metonymo 
which  envelops  it,  and  the  trick  is  apparent.  Goodly  legs 
and  shoulders  of  mutton,  exhilarating  cordials,  books,  pic- 
lures,  ihe  opportunities  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  independ- 
ence, heart's  ease,  a  man's  own  time  to  himself,  are  not  muck 
— however  we  may  be  pleased  to  scandalize  with  that  appel- 
lation  the  faithful  metal  that  provides  them  for  us. 


Our  experience  would  lead  ua  to  quite  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion. Temper,  indeed,  ia  no  test  of  truth ;  but  warmth  and 
earnestness  are  a  proof  at  least  of  a  man's  own  connction  of 
the  rectitude  of  Aat  which  he  miintains.  Coolness  is  as 
often  the  result  of  an  unprincipled  indifference  to  truth  or 
falsehood,  as  of  a  sober  confidence  in  a  man's  own  side  in  a 
dispute.  Nothing  is  more  insulting  sometimes  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  philosophic  temper.  There  is  little  Titubus, 
the  stammering  law-stationer  in  Lincoln's  Inn — we  have  sel 
dom  known  this  shrewd  little  fellow  engaged  in  an  argument 
where  we  were  not  convinced  he  had  the  best  of  it,  if  his 
tongue  would  but  fairly  have  seconded  him.  When  he  has 
been  spluttering  excellent  broken  sense  for  an  hour  together, 
writhing  and  labouring  to  be  delivered  of  the  point  of  dispulo 
— the  very  gist  of  the  controversy  knocking  at  his  teeth, 
which,  like  some  obstinate  iron-grating,  still  obstructed  its  de- 
liverance— his  puny  frame  convulsed,  and  face  reddening  all 
over  at  an  unfairness  in  the  logic  which  he  wanted  articula- 
tion to  expose,  it  has  moved  our  gall  to  see  a  smooth,  portly 
fellow  of  an  adversary,  that  cared  not  a  button  for  the  merits 
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of  the  queslion,  by  merely  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  stationer,  and  desiring  him  to  be  calm,  (your  tall  dispuianta' 
have  always  the  advantage,]  with  a  provoking  sneer  carry  Che 
argument  clean  from  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  by-stander^, 
who  have  gone  away  clearly  convinced  that  Titubus  must 
have  been  in  tlie  wrong,  because  he  was  in  a  passion ;  and 

that  Sir. ,  meaning  his  opponent,  is  one  of  the  fairest, 

and  at  the  same  time  one  of  Che  most  dispassionate  arguets 
breathing. 


The  same  might  be  said  of  the  wittiest  local  allusions.  A 
custom  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  explain  to  a  foreigner  as 
a  pun.  What  would  become  of  a  great  part  of  the  wit  of 
the  last  age,  if  it  were  tried  by  this  test  ?  How  would  cer- 
tain topics,  as  aldermanity,  cuckoldry,  have  sounded  to  A 
Terentian  auditory,  though  Terence  himself  had  been  alive  to 
translate  them?  Senator  urhanus,  with  Cumtca  to  boot  for 
a  synonyme,  would  but  faintly  have  done  the  business.  Words, 
involving  notions,  are  hard  enough  to  render ;  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  us  to  translate  a  sound,  and  give  an  eiegant  version 
to  a  jingle.  The  Virgilian  harmony  is  not  translatable,  but 
by  substituting  harmonious  sounds  in  another  language  for  it. 
To  Latinize  a  pun,  we  must  seek  a  pun  in  Latin  that  will  an- 
swer  to  it ;  as,  to  give  an  idea  of  (he  double  endings  in  Hu< 
dibras,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  similar  practice  rn  the  old 
monkish  doggerel.  Dennis,  the  fiercest  oppugner  of  puns  in 
ancient  or  modern  times,  professes  himself  highly  tickled 
with  the  " a  stick"  chiming  to  "ecclesiastic,"  Yet  what  it 
this  but  a  species  of  pun,  a  verbal  consonance ! 
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THAT  THE  WORST  PUNS  ARE  THE  BEST. 

If  by  worst  be  only  meant  the  most  far-fetched  and  startlmj;, 
we  agree  to  it.  A  pun  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  \vhich  limit 
nicer  wit.  It  is  a  pistol  let  off  at  the  ear;  not  a  feather  to 
tickle  the  intellect.  It  is  an  antic  which  does  not  stand  upon 
manners,  but  cornea  bounding  into  the  presence,  and  does  not 
show  the  less  comic  for  being  dragged  in  sometimes  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  What  though  it  limp  a  little,  or  prove 
defective  in  one  leg — all  the  better,  A  pun  may  easily  be 
loo. curious  and  artificial.  Who  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
been  at  a  parly  of  professors,  (himself  perhaps  an  old  offender 
ill  that  line,)  where,  after  ringing  a  round  of  the  most  inge- 
nious conceits,  every  man  contributing  his  shot,  and  some  there 
the  most  expert  shooters  of  the  day ;  after  making  a  poor 
word  run  tlie  ganiJet  till  it  is  ready  lo  drop ;  after  hunting 
and  winding  it  through  all  the  possible  ambages  of '  similar 
sounds;  after  squeezing,  and  hauling,  and  tugging  at  it,  till 
the  very  milk  of  it  will  not  yield  a  drop  furtber— suddenly 
Bome  obscure,  unthought-of  fellow  in  a  corner,  who  was  never 
'prentice  to  the  trade,  whom  the  company  for  very  pity  passed 
over,  as  we  do  by  a  known  poor  man  when  a  money-subscrip- 
tion is  going  round,  no  one  calhng  upon  him  for  his  quota — 
has  all  at  once  come  out  with  something  so  whimsical,  yet  so 
pertinent;  so  brazen  in  its  pretensions,  yet  so  impossible  to 
be  denied ;  so  exquisitely  good  and  so  deplorably  bad  at  the 
same  .time — that  it  has  proved  a  Robin  Hood's  shot;  any- 
thing ulterior  to  that  is  despaired  of;  and  the  party  breaks  up, 
unanimously  voting  it  to  be  the  very  worst  (that  is,  best)  pun  of 
the  evening.  This  species  of  wit  is  the  belter  for  not  being 
perfect  in  all  its  pails.  What  it  gains  in  completeness,  it  loses 
in  naturalness.  The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the 
less  liold.it  has  upon  some  other  faculties.  The  puns  which 
are  most  entertaining  are  those  which  will  least  bear  an  anal- 
ysis. Of  this  kind  is  the  following,  recorded,  with  a  sort  of 
stigma,  in  one  of  Swift's  miscellanies. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a 
hare  through  the  streets,  accosts  him  with  this  extraordinary 
question:  "Prithee,  friend,  is  that  thy  own  hare,  or  a  wig?" 

There  is  no  excusing  this,  and  uo  resisting  it.      A  man 
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might  blur  ten  sides  ofpp  mpgadf  f 

against  a  critic  who  sh    Id  be  1     gh      p      f      Th    q    bbl 
in  itself  is  not  considerabl        I     s    nly  a  n  w      n  g  by 

a  little  false  pronunci  y     on       n     ho     1    n 

very  courteous,  inquiry  Pby  gnl  n  nha 
a  dinner-party,  it  would  have  been  vapid  ,  lo  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  it  would  have  shown  much  less  wit  than  rudeness. 
We  must  take  in  the  totality  of  time,  place,  and  person  ;  the 
pert  look  of  the  inquiring  scholar,  the  desponding  looks  of  the 
puzzled  porter ;  the  one  stopping  at  leisure,  the  other  hurry- 
ing on  with  his  burden ;  the  innocent  though  rather  abrupt 
tendency  of  the  first  member  pf  the  question,  with  the  utler 
and  inextricable  irrelevancy  of  the  second ;  the  place — a 
public  street,  not  favourable  lo  frivolous  investigations ;  the 
affrontive  quality  of  the  primitive  inquiry  (the  common  ques- 
tion) invidiously  transferred  to  the  derivative  (the  new  turn 
given  to  it)  in  the  implied  satire ;  namely, .  that  few  of  that 
tribe  are  expected  to  eat  of  the  good  things  which  they  carry, 
they  being  in  most  countries  considered  rather  as  the  temporary 
Irnstees  than  owners  of  such  dainties — which  the  fellow  was 
beginning  to  understand ;  but  then  the  wig  again  comes  in, 
and  he  can  make  nothing  of  it :  all  put  together  constitute  a 
picture :  Hogarth  could  have  made  it  intelligible  on  canvass. 
Yet  nine  out  of  ten  critics  will  pronounce  this  a  very  bad 
pun,  because, of  the  defectiveness  in  the  concluding  member, 
which  is  its  very  beauty,  and  constitutes  the  surprise.  The 
same  persons  shall  cry  up  for  admirable  the  cold  quibble  from 
Virgil  about  the  broken  Cremona  ;*  because  it  is  made  out  in 
all  its  parts,  and  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.  We  ven- 
ture to  call  it  cold  ;  because,  of  thousands  who  have  admired 
it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  has  heartily  chuckled 
at  iu  As  appeahng  to  the  judgment  merely,  (setting  the  ris- 
ible faculty  aside,)  we  must  pronounce  it  a  monument  of  cu- 
be true,  it  may  with  equal  truth  be  asserted  of  this  bi-verbal 
allusion,  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  natural.  One  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  incident  was  invented  to  fit  the  line.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  less  perfect.  Like  some 
Virgilian  hemistichs,  it  has  suffered  by  filling  up.  The  jiimi- 
um  Vidua  was  enough  in  conscience ;  the  CremnntB  afterward 
loads  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  double  pun  ;  and  we  have  always 
observed  that  a  superfetation  in  this  sort  of  wit  is  dangerous. 
When  a  man  has  said  a  good  thing,  it  is  seldom  politic  to  fol- 
low it  up.      We  do  not  care  to  be  cheated  a  second  time  ;  or 
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perhaps,  ihe  mind  of  man  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken) 
IS  not  capacious  enough  lo  lodge  two  puns  at  a  lime.  The 
impression,  to  be  forcible,  must  be  simultaneous  and  undivided. 


THAT  HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES. 

Those  who  use  this  proverb  can  never  have  seen  Mri. 
Conrad  J-. 

The  soul,  if  we  may  believe  Plolinus,  is  a  ray  from  the  ce- 
lestial beauty.  As  she  partakes  more  or  less  of  this  heavenly 
light,  she  informs,  with  corresponding  characters,  the  fleshy 
tenement  which  she  chooses,  and  frames  to  herself  a  suitable 
mansion. 

All  which  only  proves  that  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Conrady,  m 
her  pre-exislent  state,  was  no  great  judge  of  architecture. 

To  the  same  eiTect,  in  a  hymn  in  honour  of  beauty,  divine 
Spenser,  pialonistng,  sings : — 

"  Euery  enirit  as  it  is  more  pute, 
And  iiath  in  il  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  body  dolh  procure 
To  habit  in.  and  it  more  fairly  dighl 
With  cheerful  grace  anit  amiable  sight. 
For  of  itie  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  : 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make," 

But  Spenser,  it  is  clear,  never  saw  Mrs.  Conrady. 

These  poets,  we  find,  are  no  safe  guides  in  philosophy ;  lor 
here,  in  his  very  next  stanza  but  one,  is  a  saving  clause,  which 
throws  us  all  out  again,  and  leaves  us  as  much  to  seek  aa 
ever : — 

"  Yet  oft  it  falls,  that  many  a  gentle  mind 
Dwells  in  deformed  lahemacle  drown'd, 
Either  bj  chance,  against  the  course  of  kind, 
Or  through  nnaptness  in  the  substance  found, 
Which  it  assumed  of  some  stubborn  tsround. 
That  will  not  yield  unto  her  farm's  direction. 
Bui  is  perform'd  with  some  foul  imperfection," 

From  which  it  would  follow,  that  Spenser  had  seen  somebody 
like  Mrs.  Conrady. 

'I'he  spirit  of  this  good  lady — her  previous  anima — must  have 
stumbled  upon  one  of  these  untoward  tabernacles  which  he 
speaks  cf.     A  more  rebellious  commodity  of  clay  for  a  ground. 
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as  the  poet  calls  it,  no  gentle  mind^and  sure  hers  is  one  dl 
the  gentlest — ever  had  to  deal  with. 

Pondering  upon  her  inexplicable  visage — inexplicable,  wo 
mean,  but  by  this  modihcalion  of  the  theory — we  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  that,  if  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better  to  be 
plain  all  over,  than,  amid  a  tolerable  residue  of  features,  to 
hang  out  one  that  shall  be  exceptionable.  No  one  can  say  of 
Mrs.  Conrady's  countenance,  that  it  would  be  better  if  she 
had  but  a  nose.  It  is  impossible  to  pull  her  to  pieces  in  this 
manner.  We  Irave  seen  the  most  malicious  beauties  of  herown 
sex  baffled  in  the  attempt  at  a  selection.  The  tout  ensemble 
defies  particularizing.  It  is  too  complete — too  consistent,  as 
we  may  say — to  admit  of  these  invidious  reservations.  It  is 
not  as  if  some  Apelles  had  picked  out  here  a  lip — and  there  a 
chiu — out  of  the  collected  ugliness  of  Greece,  to  frame  a  model 
by.  It  is  a  symmetrical  whole.  We  challenge  the  minutest 
connoisseur  to  cavil  at  any' part  or  parcel  of  the  countenance  in 
question  ;  to  say  that  this  or  that  is  improperly  placed.  We 
are  convinced  that  true  ugliness,  no  less  than  is  affirmed  of 
true  beauty,  is  the  result  of  harmony.  Like  that,  loo,  it  reigns 
without  a  competitor.  No  one  ever  saw  Mrs.  Conrady,  with 
out  pronouncing  her  to  be  the  plainest  woman  he  ever  mel 
with  in  the  course  of  his  life.  The  first  time  that  you  are  in- 
dulged with  a  sight  of  her  face  is  an  era  in  your  existence 
ever  after.  You  are  glad  !o  have  seen  it— like  Stonehenge. 
No  one  can  pretend  to  forget  it.  No  one  ever  apologised  to 
her  for  meeting  her  in  the  street  on  such  a  day  and  not  know- 
ing her:  the  pretext  would  be  too  bare.  Nobody  can  mistake 
her  for  another.  Nobody  can  say  of  her,  "  I  think  I  have  seen 
that  face  somewhere,  but  I  caimot  call  to  mind  where."  You 
must  remember  that  in  such  a  parlour  it  first  struck  you — like 
a  bust.  You  wondered  where  the  owner  of  the  house  had 
picked  it  up.  You  wondered  more  when  it  began  to  move  its 
lips — so  mildly  too  !  No  one  ever  thought  of  asking  her  to  sit 
for  her  picture.  Lockets  are  for  remembrance  ;  and  it  would 
be  clearly  superfluous  to  hang  an  image  at  your  heart,  which, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  out  of  it.  It  is  not  a  mean  face  eitheri 
its  entire  originality  precludes  that.  Neither  is  it  of  that  or- 
der of  plain  faces  which  improve  upon  acquaintance.  Some 
very  good  but  ordinary  people,  by  an  unwearied  perseverance 
ill  good  offices,  put  a  cheat  upon  our  eyes  ;  juggle  our  senses 
out  of  tlieir  natural  impressions;  and  set  us  upon  discovering 
good  indications  in  a  countenance,  which  at  first  sight  prom- 
ised nothing  less.  We  detect  gentleness,  which  had  escaped 
us,  lurking  about  an  under  Up  But  when  Mrs  Conrady  has 
done  you  a  service,  her  lace  remams  the  same;  when  she 
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has  Joiie  you  a  thousand,  and  you  know  ihat  she  is  ready  to 
double  the  number,  siill  it  is  that  jndividual  face.  Neither 
can  you  say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  good  fac?  if  it  were  not 
marked  by  the  smallpox — a  compliment  which  is  always  more 
admissive  than  eKcueaiory — for  either  Mrs.  Conrady  never 
had  the  smallpox,  or,  as  we  say,  took  it  kindly.  No,  it  stands 
upon  its  own  raerite  fairly.  There  it  is.  It  is  her  mark,  her 
token ;  that  which  she  is  known  by. 


Nor  a  lady's  age  in  the  parish  register.  We  hope  we  havw 
more  delicacy  than  to  do  either  ;  but  some  faces  spare  us  the 
trouble  of  these  detdal  iiwiuities.  And  what  if  the  beast, 
which  my  friend  would  force  upon  my  acceptance,  prove,  upon 
the  face  of  it,  a  sorry  Uosinantc,  a  lean,  ill-favoured  jade,  whom 
no  gentleman  coulil  think  of  setting  up  in  his  stables  t  Must  J, 
rather  than  not  be  obliged  to  my  friend,  make  her  a  companion 
to  Eclipse  or  Lightfoot !  A  horse-giver,  no  more  than  a  horse- 
sellet,  has  a  right  to  palm  his  spavined  article  upon  us  for  good 
ware.  An  equivalen*  is  expected  in  either  case ;  and,  with 
niy  own  good-wili,  i  wonid  u<(  more  be  cheated  out  of  my 
iliauks  than  out  of  my  money.  Some  people  have  a  knack 
of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of  ,no  real  value,  to  engage  lyou  to 
substantial  gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  nothing.  Our 
friend  iVIitia  carries  this  humour  of  never  refusing  a  present 
to  the  very  point  of  absurdity — if  it  were  possible  to  couple 
the  ridiculous  with  so  nmch  mistaken  delicacy  and  real  good- 
nature. Not  an  apurtment  in  his  fine  house  (anil  he  has  a 
true  taste  in  hiiusehold  decorations)  but  is  stuffed  up  with 
some  preposterous  print  or  mirror — the  worst  adapted  to  his 
panels  thai  may  be — the  presents  of  his  friends  that  know 
his  weakness ;  while  his  noble  Vandykes  are  displaced,  to 
make  room  for  a  set  of  daubs,  the  works  of  some  wretched 
artist  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  having  had  them  returned 
upon  his  hands  for  bad  likenesses,  linds  his  account  m  t\fs- 
stowing  them  here  gratis.  The  good  creature  has  not  the 
heart  to  mortify  the  painter  at  the  expense  of  an  honest  re- 
fusal. It  is  pleasant  (if  it  did  not  vex  one  at  tlie  same  time) 
35  N 
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10  see  him  sitting  in  his  dining-parlour,  sunounded  with  <A 
scure  aynts  and  cousins,  to  God  knows  whom,  while  the  tnie 
Lady  Marya  and  Lady  Bettys  of  his  own  honourable  family, 
in  favour  lo  these  adopted  frights,  are  consigned  to  the  stair- 
case and  the  lumber-room.  In  like  manner  his  goodly  shelves 
areoneby  one  stripped  ofhisfavourite  old  iho  s  togiveplace 
to  a  collection  of  presentation  copies — th    fl  d  b         f 

modern  poetry.     A  presentation  copy,  re  d    —  f  h  ply  j  n 
are  yet  innocent  of  such  favours — is  a  copy    f      boi  k     I     1 
does  not  sell,  sent  you  by  the  author,  w   h  1      f    1    1 
graph  at  life  beginning  of  it ;  for  which     f  ing       h 

only  demands  your  friendship ;  if  a  brolh  1       h        p 

from  you  a  book  of  yours,  which  does  sell  m      W        n 

speak  lo  experience,  having  by  us  a  tolerabl  m         f 

these  gift-horses.     Not  to  ride  a  metaph  d      h— 

willing  to  acknowledge  that  in  some  gifts    h  A 

duplicate  out  of  a  friend's  library  (where  h     h       m         1 
one  copy  of  a  rare  author)  is  intelligible.     1  h  f 

short  of  the  pecuniary — a  ihing  not  fit  to  b  h  d  m  g 
gentlemen— which  confer  as  much  grace  upon  h  p 

the  offerer ;  the  kind,  we  confess,  which  is  most  to  our  palate, 
is  of  those  little  conciliatory  missives,  which  for  their  vehicle 
generally  choose  a  hamper — little  odd  presents  of  game,  fruit, 
perhaps  wine^though  it  is  essentia!  to  the  delicacy  of  the  latter 
that  It  be  home-made.  We  love  tohaveourfriendinlheconntry 
sitting  ihus  at  our  table  by  proxy  ;.  to  apprehend  his  presence 
(though  a  hundred  miles  may  be  between  ns)  by  a  turkey, 
whose  goodly  aspect  reflects  to  us  his  "plump  corpus  culum ;" 
to  taste  him  in  grouse  or  woodcock ;  to  feel  him  gliding  down 
in  the  toast  peculiar  to  the  latter ;  to  concorporate  him  in  a 
slice  %{  Canterbury  brawn.  This  is  indeed  to  have  him 
within  ourselves  ;  to  know  him  intimately :  such  participation 
is,  methinks,  uniiive,  as  the  old  theologians  phrase  il.  For 
these  considerations  we  should  be  sorry  if  certain  restrictive 
regulations,  which  are  thought  to  bear  hard  upon  the  peasantry 
of  this  country,  were  entirely  done  away  with.  A  hare,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  makes  many  friends.  Caius  concil- 
iates Titius  (knowing  his  godt)  with  a  leash  of  partridges. 
Titius  (suspecting  his  partiality  for  them)  passes  them  to 
Lucius  ;  who  in  his  turn,  preferring  his  friend's  relish  to  his 
own,  makes  him  over  to  Marcius  ;  till,  in  their  ever-widening 
progress  and  round  of  unconscious  circum-migration,  they 
distribute  the  seeds  of  harmony  over  half  a  parish.  We  are 
well  disposed  lo  this'  kind  of  sensible  remembrances ;  and  are 
(he  less  apt  to  be  taken  by  those  little  airy  tokens — impalpable 
10  the  palate— which,  under  the  namesof  rings,  lockets, keep- 
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aakes,  amuse  some  people's  fancy  mightily.  We  could  nevei 
away  with  these  iiidigestibhi  trifles.  They  ue  the  very  kick 
shaws  and  foppery  o!  friendship. 


THAT  HOME  IS  HOME,  THOUGH  IT  IS  NEVER  SO 
HOMELY. 

HoHKS  there  are,  we  are  sure,  that  are  no  homes  ;  the  home 
of  the  very  poor  man,  and  another  which  we  shail  speak  to 
presently.  Crowded  places  of  cheap  entertainment,  and  the 
benches  of  alehouses,  if  ihey  could  speak,  might  bear  mourn- 
ful testimony  to  the  first.  To  them  the  very  poor  man  resorts 
for  an  image  of  the  home  which  he  cannot  find  at  home.  For 
It  starved  grate,  and  a  scanty  firing,  that  is  not  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  natural  heat  in  the  dingers  of  so  many  shivering 
children  with  their  mother,  he  finds  in  the  depths  of  winter 
always  a  blazing  hearth,  and  a  hob  to  warm  his  pittance  of 
beer  by.  Instead  of  the  clamours  of  a  wife,  made  gaunt  by 
famishing,  he  meets  with  a  cheerful  attendance  beyond  the 
merits  of  the  trifle  which  he  can  afford  to  spend.  He  has 
companions  which  his  home  denies  him,  for  the  very  poor 
man  has  no  visiters.  He  can  look  into  the  goings  on  of  the 
world,  and  speak  a  little  to  politics.  At  home  there  are  no  poli- 
tics stirring  but  the  domestic.  All  interests,  real  or  imaginary, 
all  topics  that  should  expand  the  mind  of  man,  and  connect 
liim  to  a  sympathy  with  general  existence,  are  crushed  in  the 
absorbing  consideration  of  food  to  be  obtained  for  the  family. 
Beyond  tho  price  of  bread,  news  is  senseless  and  impertinent. 
At  home  there  is  no  larder.  Here  there  is  at  least  a  show 
of  plenty ;  and  while  he  cooks  his  lean  scrap  of  butcher's  meal 
before  the  common  bars,  or  munches  his  humbler  cold  viands 
his  relishing  bread  and  cheese  with  an  onion,  in  a  comer, 
where  no  one  reflects  upon  his  poverty,  he  has  a  sight  of  the 
Bubstanlial  joint  providing  for  the  landlord  and  his  family. 
He  takes  an  interest  in  the  dressing  of  it ;  and  while  he  assists 
in  removing  the  trivet  from  the  fire,  he  feels  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  beef  and  cabbage,  which  he  was  beginning  to  for- 
get at  home.  All  this  while  he  deserts  his  wife  and  children. 
But  what  wife,  and  what  children  ?  Prosperous  men,  who 
object  to  this  desertion,  image  to  themselves  some  clean,  cot 
N3 
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lenled  family  like  that  which  they  go  home  to.  But  l[>ok  ut 
;^he  countenance  of  the  pour  wives  who  follow  and  persecute 
ihctr  good  man  to  the  door  of  the  public  liouso,  which  he  is 
about  to  enter,  when  something  like  shame  wou4d  restrain 
him,  if  stronger  misery  did  not  induce  him  to  pass  the  thresh- 
old. That  face,  ground  by  want,  in  which  every  cheerful, 
every  conversable  lineament  has  been  long  effaced  by  misery 
— is  that  a  face  to  stay  at  home  with  \  is  it  more  a  woman, 
or  a  wild  cat!  alas !  it  is  the  face  of  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
that  once  smiled  upon  him.  It  can  smile  no  longer.  What 
comforts  can  it  share  T  what  burdens  can  it  lighten?  Oh, 
'ris  a  fine  thing  to  talk  of  the  humble  meal  shared  together  f 
But  what  if  there  be  no  bread  in  the  cupboard  ?  The  inno- 
cent prattle  of  his  children  takes  om  tlie  sting  of  a  man's  pov- 
erty. But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle.  It  is 
none  of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition,  that  there 
is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sen- 
sible old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  tip  their  children  ; 
they  drag  them  up.  The  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealth- 
ier nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  betimes  into  a  pre- 
mature reflecting  person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no 
one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  sooth  it,  to  toss  it  up 
and  down,  to  humour  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears. 
If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily  said 
that  "  a  babe  is  fed  wiih  milk  and  praise."  But  the  alimenl 
of  this  poor  babe  was  thin,  unnourishing  ;  the  return  to  its  lit- 
tle baby-tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage  attention,  bitter  cease- 
less objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or  knew  what  a  coral 
meant.  It  grew  np  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses,  it  was  a 
tianger  to  the  patieni  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  ihe  attract- 
ing novelty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cheaper  off-hand 
contrivance  to  divert  the  child ;  the  prattled  nonsense,  (best 
sense  to  it,)  the  wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the 
apt  story  interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and 
awakens  the  passion^of  young  wonder.  It  was  never  sung 
to — no  one  evor  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was 
dragged  up,  lo  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young 
dreams.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A 
child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalliance ; 
it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  Utile  hands  to  be 
betimes  inured  to  labour.  It  is  tlie  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co< 
operator,  for  food  with  the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his 
diversion,  his  solace  ;  it  never  makes  him  young  again,  witli 
recalling  his  young  times.  The  children  of  the  very  poor 
have  no  young  times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  to  bleed  to 
overhear  the  casual  street-talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  hei 
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liltje  girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  &  condilion 
rather  above  the  squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating. It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery- books,  of  summer  holy- 
days  ;  (fitting  thai  age ;)  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play  ;  of 
praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and  clear- 
starching, of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  questions 
of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity 
in  idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and  melancholy  provi- 
lan — before  it  wae  a  child, 
chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  en- 
acute,  sharpened  ;  it  never 
say,  that  the  home  of  the 

1  w  I 

»h   1    J     h  m      f  h    pi 
n  f  wl     h    h     poor 

dream  no       B  h     11    h  i   m         I       —  I 

house  of   h  1  f       d  w  1    m    y  "\I 

we  be  bra  d  d  f      h  h    1    f        d     y  h    rt  to 

the  many      bl    i     rt  d  f       d     h  m  1      ^    ) 

dwelling  for  our  poor  roof!  It  is  not  of  guests  that  we  com- 
plain, but  of  endless,  purposeless  visitants ;  droppers  in,  as 
they  are  called.  We  sometimes  wonder  from  what  sky  they 
fall.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  position  of  our  lodging;  its 
horoscopy  was  ill  calculated,  being  just  situate  in  a  medium 
— a  plaguy  suburban  mid-space— -fitted  to  catch  idlers  front 
town  or  country.  We  are  older  than  we  were,  and  age  is 
easily  put  out  of  its  way.  We  have  fewer  sands  in  our  glass 
to  reckon  upon,  and  we  cannot  brook  to  see  them  drop  in  end- 
lessly succeeding  impertinences.  At  eur  Cinie  of  life,  to  be 
alone  sometimes  is  as  needful  as  sleep.  It  is  the  refreshing 
sleep  of  the  day.  The  growing  infirmities  of  age  manifest 
themselves  in  nothing  more  strongly,  than  in  an  inveterate 
dislike  of  interruption.  The  thing  which  we  are  doing,  we 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  do.  We  have  neither  much  knowl- 
edge nor  devices ;  but  there  are  fewer  in  the  place  to  which 
we  hasten.  We  are  not  wiDingly  put  out  of  our  way,  even  at 
a  game  of  nine-pins.  While  youth  was,  we  had  vast  rever- 
sions in  time  future  ;  we  are  reduced  to  a  present  pittance, 
and  obliged  to  economize  in  that  article.  We  bleed  away  our 
moments  now  as  hardly  as  our  ducats.  We  cannot  bear  to 
have  our  thin  wardrobe  eaten  and  fretted  into  by  moths.  We 
are  willing  to  barter  our  good  time  with  a  friend,  who  gives 
us  in  exchange  his  own.  Herein  is  the  distinction  between 
the  genuine  guest  and  the  visitant.  This  latter  takes  your 
good  lime,  and  gives  you  his  bad  in  exchange.  The  guest  i« 
2.5'- 
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dotncalte  (o  you  as  your  good  cat  or  household  bird ;  Uie 
visitant  is  your  Hy,  that  Haps  in  at  your  window,  and  out  again, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  sense  of  disturbance,  and  victuals  spoiled. 
The  inferior  functions  of  life  begin  to  move  heavily.  We 
cannot  concoct  our  food  with  interruptions.  Our  chief  meal, 
to  be  nutritive,  must  be  solitary.  With  difficulty  we  can  eat 
before  a  guest ;  and  never  understood  what  the  relish  of  pub- 
lic feasting  meant.  Meats  have  no  sapor,  nor  digestion  fair 
play,  in  a  crowd.  The  unexpected  coming  in  of  a  visitant 
etops  the  machine.  There  is  a  punctual  generation  who  time 
their  calls  to  the  precise  commencement  of  your  dining-hour 
— not  to  eat — but  to  see  you  eat.  Our  knile  and  fork  drop 
instinctively,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  swallowed  our  latest 
morsel.  Others  again  show  their  genius,  as  we  have  said,  in 
knocking  the  moment  you  have  just  sat  down  to  a  brntk. 
Thfiy  have  a  peculiar  compassionate  sneer,  with  which  they 
"  hope  that  they  do  not  interrupt  your  studies."  Though 
they  flutter  off  the  next  moment,  to  carry  their  impertinences 
to  the  nearest  student  that  they  can  call  their  friend,  the  lone 
of  the  book  is  spoiled  ;  we  shut  the  leaves,  and,  with  Dante's 
lovers,  read  no  more  that  day.  It  were  well  if  the  effect  of 
intrusioa  were  simply  coextensive  with  its  presence ;  but  it 
mars  all  the  good  hours  afterward.  These  scratches  in  ap- 
pearance leave  an  orifice  that  closes  not  liastily.  "  It  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  bravery  of  friendship,"  says  worthy  Bishop 
Taylor,  "  to  spend  it  upon  impertinent  people,  who  are,  it 
may  be,  loads  to  their  families,  but  can  never  ease  my  loads." 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  gaddings,  their  visits,  and  morning 
calls.     They  too  have  horaes,  which  are — no  homes. 


XIII. 

THAT  YOU  MUST  LOVE  ME,  AND  LOVE  MY  DOG. 

"  Good  sir,  or  madam,  as  it  may  be — we  most  willingly 
embrace  the  otTer  of  your  friendship.  We  long  have  known 
your  excellent  qualities.  We  have  wished  to  have  you  nearer 
to  us ;  to  hold  you  within  the  very  innermost  fold  of  our  heart. 
We  can  have  no  reserve  towards  a  person  of  your  open  and 
noble  nature.  The  frankjiess  of  your  humour  suits  us  ex- 
actly. We  have  been  long  looking  for  such  a  friend.  Quick — 
let  tia  disburden  our  troubles  into  eacl  other's  bosom — let  uh 
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make  our  single  joys  shine  by  reduplication — But  yop,  yap 
yap  ' — what  is  this  confounded  cur  ?  he  has  fastened  his 
tooth,  which  is  none  of  the  bluntest,  just  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
my  leg." 

"It  is  my  dog,  sir.  You  must  love  him  for  my  sake. 
Here,  Test — Test — Test !" 

"But  he  has  bitten  me." 

"  Ay,  that  he  is  apt  to  do,  till  you  are  better  acquainted  with 
Lim.     I  have  had  him  three  years.     He  never  bitos  me." 

Yap,  yap,  yap  ! — "  He  is  at  it  again." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  kick  him.  He  does  not  like  to  be 
kicked.  I  expect  my  dog  to  be  treated  with  all  the  respect 
duo  to  myself." 

"  But  do  you  always  take  him  out  with  you  when  you  go  a 
friendship-hunting  V 

"  Invariably.  'Tis  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  best- conditioned 
animal.-  I  call  him  my  test — the  touchstone  by  which  I  try 
A  friend.     No  one  can  jiroperly  be  said  to  love  me  who  doe's 

"Excuse  us,  dear  sir— or  madam  aforesaid — if  upon  further 
consideration  we  are  obliged  todecUne  the.otherwise  invaluable 
«fFer  of  your  friendship.     We  do  not  like  dogs." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir — ^you  know  the  conditions — you  may 
have  worse  tifTers.     Come  along.  Test."  .  . 

The  above  dialogue  is  not  so  imaginary,  but  that,  in  the  in 
tercourse  of  life,  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  of  breaking 
off"  an  agreeable  intimacy  by  reason  of  these  canine  appen 
dages.  They  do  not  always  come  in  the  shape  of  dogs  ;  they 
sometimes  wear  tiie  more  plausible  and  human  character  of 
kinsfolk,  near  acquaintances,  my  friend's  friend,  his  partner, 
his  wife,  or  his  children.  We  could  never  yet  form  a  friend' 
ship — not  to  speak  of  more  delicate  correspandence — however 
much  to  our  taste,  without  the  intervention  of  some  third 
anomaly,  some  impertinent  clog  affixed  lo  the  relation' — the 
understood  dog  in  the  proverb.  The  good  things  of  life  are 
not  to  be  had  singly,  but  come  to  us  with  a  mixture  ;  like  a 
schoolboy's  holyday,  with  a  task  affixed  to  ihe  fail  of  it. 
What  a  delightful  companion  is  *  *  *  *,  if  he  did  not  always 
bring  his  tail  cousin  with  him  !  He  seems  lo  grow  with  him  • 
like  some  of  those  double  births,  which  we  remember  to  have 
read  of  with  such  wonder  and  delight  in  the  old  "  Athenian 
Oracle,"  where  Swift .  commenced  author  by  writing  Pin- 
daric Odes  (what  a  beginning  for  him!)  upon  Sir  William 
Temple.  There  is  the  picture  of  the  brother,  with  the 
little  brother  peeping  out  at  his  shoulder;  a  species  of 
fraternity  -which  we  have  no  name  of  kin  close  enough  \e. 
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comprehend.  When  '  *  '  "  comes,  poking  in  his  Iiead  and 
shoulder  into  your  room,  aa  if  to  feel  his  entry,  you  think, 
surely  you  have  now  got  him  to  yourself — what  a  three-hours' 
chat  we  shall  have  ! — but,  ever  in  the  haunch  oi^  him,  and  be 
fore  his  diffident  body  ia  well  disclosed  in  your  apartment,  ap 
pears  the  hauntingshadow  of  the  cousin, over-peering  his  modest 
kinsman,  and  sure  to  overlay  the  expeciedgood  talk  with  hia 
insufferable  procerity  of  stature,  and  Cncorresponding  dwarf- 
ishness  of  observation.  Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
Tis  hard  when  a  blessing  comes  accompanied.  Cannot  we 
like  Sempronia,  without  sitting  down  lo  chess  with  her  eternal 
brother?  or  know  Sulpicia,  without  knowing  all  the  round  of 
her  card-playing  relations  1  must  my  friend's  brethren  of  ne- 
cessity be  mine  alao  ?  must  we  be  hand  and  glove  with  Dick 
Selby  the  parson,  or  Jack  Selby  the  calico-printer,  because 
W.  S.,  who  is  neither,  but  a  ripe  wit  and  a  crilic,  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  claim  a  common  parentage  with  them  ?  Let  him  lay 
down  his  brothers ;  and  'tis  odds  but  we  will  cast  him  in  a  pair 
of  ours  (we  have  a  superflux)  to  balance  the  concession.  J^t 
F.  H.  lay  down  his  garrulous  uncle ;  and  Honorius  dismiss  his 
vapid  wife,  and  superfluous  establishment  of  six  boya :  things 
between  boy  and  manhood — too  ripe  for  play,  too  raw  for  con- 
versation— that  come  in,  impudently  staring  their  father's  old 
friend  out  of  countenance ;  and  will  neither  aid  nor  let  alone 
the  conference :  thai  we  may  once  more  meet  upon  equal 
terms,  as  we  were  wont  to  do  in  the  disengaged  state  of  bach- 
elorhood. 

Il  is  well  if  your  friend  or  mistress  be  content  with  these 
canicular  probations.  Few  young  ladies  but  in  this  sense 
keep  a  dog.  But  when  Kutilia  hounds  at  you  her  tiger  aunt ; 
or  Ruspina  expects  you  to  cherish  and  fondle  her  viper  sister, 
whom  she  has  preposterously  taken  into  her  bosom,  to  try 
stinging  conclusions  upon  your  constancy ;  they  must  not 
complain  if  the  house  he  rather  thin  of  suiters.  Scylla  must 
have  broken  off  many  excellent  matches  in  her  time,  if  sho 
insisted  upon  all  that  loved  her  loving  her  dogs  also. 

An  excellent  story  to  this  moral  is  lold  of  Merry,  of  Delia 
Cruscan  memory.  In  tender  youth,  he  loved  and  courted  a 
modest  appanage  to  the  opera,  in  truth  a  dancer,  who  had 
won  him  by  the  artless'  contrast  between  her  manners  and 
situation.  She  seemed  to  him  a  native  violet,  that  had  been 
transplanted  by  some  rude  accident  into  that  exotic  and  ar- 
tificial  hotbed.  Nor,  in  truth,  was  she  less  genuine  and  sin- 
cere than  she  appeared  lo  him.  He  wooed  and  won  this  flower. 
Only  for  appearance'  sake,  and  for  due  honour  to  the  bride's 
relations,  she  craved  that  she  might  have  the  attendance  of 
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her  friends  and  kindred  at  the  approaching  solemnity.  The 
request  waa  loo  amiable  not  to  be  conceded :  and  in  this  so- 
licitude for  conciliating  the  good-will  of  mere  relations,  ho 
found  a  presage  of  her  superior  attentions  to  himself,  when 
the  golden  shaft  should  have  "  killed  the  flock  of  all  afTec- 
lions  else."  The  morning  came  ;  and  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Richmond — the  place  appointed  for  the  breakfasting — accom- 
panied with  one  English  friend,  he  impatiently  awaited  what 
re-enforcements  the  bride  should  bring  to  grace  the  ceremony. 
A  rich  muster  she  had  made.  They  came  in  six  coaches — 
the  whole  corps  du  ballet — French,  Italian,  men  and  women. 
Monsieur  J>e  B.,  the  famous  pirouetter  of  the  day,  led  his  fair 
spouse,  but  craggy,  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  prima 
donna  had  sent  her  excuse.  But  the  first  and  second  bulla 
were  there  ;  and  Signor  Sc — ,  and  Signora  Ch — ,  and  Madame 
V ,  with  a  countless  cavalcade  besides  of  chorusers,  figur- 
antes, at  the  sight  of  whom  Merry  afterward  declared,  that 
"  then  for  the  lirst  time  it  struck  him  seriously  that  he  was 
about  10  marry — a  dancer."  But  there  was  no  help  for  iu 
Besides,  it  was  her  day ;  these  were,  in  fact,  her  friends  and 
kinsfolk.  The  assemblage,  though  whimsical,  was  all  very 
natural.  But  when  the  bride — handing  out  of  the  last  coach 
a,  still  more  extraordinary  figure  than  the  rest — ^presented  to 
him  as  her  father — the  gentleman  that  was  togive  her  away — 
no  less  a  person  than  Signor  Detpini  himself — with  a  sort 
of  pride,  as  much  as  to  say,  See  what  I  have  brought  to  do  us 
honour  l-^the  thought  of  so  extraordinary  a  pateiility  quite  over- 
came him;  and  slipping  away  under  some  prelenco  from  the 
bride  and  her  motley  adherents,  poor  Merry  look  horse  from 
the  back  yard  to  the  nearest  seacoast,  from  which,  shipping 
himself  to  America,  he  shortly  after  consoled  himself  with  a 
more  congenial  match  in  the  person  of  Miss  Brimlon  ;  relieved 
from  his  intended  clown  father,  and  a  bevy  of  painted  bufias 
for  bride  maids. 


XIV. 

THAT  WE  SHOULD  RISE  WITH  THE  L.\Rh. 

At  what  precise  minute  that  little  airy  mtisician  dofls  his 
night-gear,  and  prepares  to  tune  up  Ills  unseasonable  matins 
we  are  not  naturalists  enough  to  determine.    But  for  a  mer» 
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Uuman  gentleman — that  iiaa  no  orchestra  business  lo  call  him 
from  his  warm  bed  to  such  preposterous  exercises— we  take 
ten,  or  half  after  ten,  (eleven,, of  course,  during  this  Christmas 
solstice,)  lo  be  the  very  earliest  hour  at  which  lie.can  begin 
to  think  of  abandoning  his  pillow.  To  think  of  it,  we  say ; 
for  to  do  it  in  earnest  requires  another  half  hour's  good  con- 
sideration. Not  but  there  are  pretty  suu-risings,  as  we  ate 
told,  and  such  like  gauds,  abroad  in  the  world,  in  summer 
time  especially,  some  hours  before  what  we  have  assigned  ; 
which  a  gentleman  may  see,  as  they  say,  only  for  getting  up. 
But,  having  been  tempted  once  or  twice,  in  earlier  life,  to 
assist  at  those  ceremonies,  we  confess  our  curiosity  abated. 
We  are  no  longer  ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  courtiers,  to 
attend  at  his  morning  levees.  We  hold  the  good  hours  of  the 
dawn  too  sacred  to  waste  them  upon  such  observances ;  which 
have  in  them,  besides,  something  pagan  and  Persic.  To  say 
troth,  we  never  anticipated  our  usual  hour,  or  got  up  with  tho 
sun,  (as  'tis  called,)  to  go  a  journey,  or  upon  a  foolish  whole 
day's  pleasuring,  but  we  suffered  for  it  all  the  long  hours  after 
in  listlessness  and  headaches  ;  Nature  herself  sufiiciently  de- 
claring her  sense  of  our  presumption  in  aspiring  to,  regulate 
our  frail  waking  courses  by  the  measures  of  that  celestial  and 
sleepless  traveller.  We  deny  not  that  there  is  something 
sprightly  and  vigorous,  at  the  outset  especially,  in  lliese  break- 
of-day  excursions.  It  is  flattering  'to  get  the  start  of  a  lazy 
world ;  to  conquer  deatli  by  proxy  in  his  image.  But  the 
seeds  of  sleep  and  mortality  are  in  ua  ;  and  we  pay  usually 
in  strange  qualms,  before  night  falls,  the  penalty  of  the  unnat- 
ural inversion.  Therefore,  while  the  busy  part  of  mankind 
are  fast  huddling  on  their  clothes,  are  already  up  and  about 
their  occupations,  content  to  have  swallowed  their  sleep  by 
wholesale ;  we  choose  to  linger  abed,  and  digest  our  dreams 
It  is  the  very  time  to  recombine  the  wandering  images,  which 
night  in  a  confused  mass  presented  ;  to  snatch  them  from  for- 
getfulness  ;  to  shape  and  moidd  them.  Some  people  have  no 
good  of  their  dreams.  Like  fast  feeders,  they  gulp  them  too 
crossly,  lo  taste  them  curiously.  We  love  to  chew  the  cud 
jf  a  foregone  vision  :  to  collect  the  scattered  rays  of  a  brighter 
;>hantasm,  or  act  over  again,  with  iirmer  nerves,  the  sadder 
nocturnal  tragedies ;  to  drag  into  daylight  a  struggling  and 
half-vanishing  nightmare ;  to  handle  and  examine  the  terrors, 
or  the  airy  solaces.  We  have  too  much  respect  for  these 
spiritual  communications  to  let  them  go  so  lightly.  We  are 
not  so  stupid,  or  so  careless,  as  that  imperial  forgetter  of  his 
dreams,  that  we  should  need  a  seer  to  remind  us  of  the  form 
of  them.     They  seem  to  us  to  have  as  much  signiiicance  as 
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If  rather  to  import  us  more  nearly,  as 
n  n  arly  wo  approach  by  years  to  the  shadowy  world, 
h  h  we  are  haatening.  We  have  shaken  hanos  -^ilh  the 
Id  8  business  ;  we  have  done  with  it ;  we  have  discharged 
ou  11  f  it.  Why  should  we  get  up  ?  we  have  neither  suit 
to  solicit,  nor  affairs  to  manage.  The  drama  has  shut  in  npon 
us  at  the  fourth  act.  We  have  nothing  here  to  expect,  hut  in 
a  short  lime  a  sickbed,  and  a  dismissai.  We  delight  to  an- 
ticipate death  by  such  shadows  as  night  affords.  We  are 
already  half  acquainted  with  gliosis.  We  were  never  much 
in  the  world.  Disappointment  early  struck  a  dark  veil  be- 
tween us  and  its  dazzling -illusions.  Oiir  spirits  showed  gray 
before  our  hairs.  The  mighty  changes  of  the  world  already 
appear  as  but  the  vain  stuff  out  of  which  dreams  are  composed. 
We  have  asked  no  more  of  life  than  what  the  mimic  images 
in  play-houses  present  us  with.  Even  those  types  have  waxed 
fainter.  Our  clock  appears  to  have  struck.  We  are  supeh- 
ANSWATED.  In  this  dearth  of  mundane  satisfaction,  we  con 
iract  politic  alliances  with  shadows.  It  is  good  to  have 
friends  at  court.  The  abstracted  media  of  dreams  seem  no 
ill  introduction  to  that  spiritual  presence,  upon  which,  in 
no  long  time,  we  expect  to  be  thrown.  We  are  trying  lo 
know  a  little  of  the  usages  of  that  colony ;  to  learn  the 
language  and  the  faces  we  shall  meet  with  there,  that  we 
may  be  the  less  awkward  at  our  first  coming  among  them. 
We  willingly  call  a  phantom  our  fellow,  as  knowing  we  shall 
eoon  be  of  their  dark  companionship.  Therefore,  we  cherish 
dreams.  We  try  to  spell  in  them  the  alphabet  of  the  invisible 
world  ;  and  think  we  know  already  how  it  shall  be  with  us. 
Those  uncouth  shapes,  which,  whil^  we  clung  to  fiesh  and 
blood,  affrighted  us,  have  become  familiar.  We  feel  attenua- 
ted into  their  meager  essences,  and  have  given  the  hand  o( 
half-way  approach  to  incorporeal  being.  We  once  thought 
life  to  be  something ;  but  it  has  unaccountably  fallen  from  us 
before  its  time.  Therefore  we  choSse  lo  dally  with  visions. 
The  Sim  has  no  purposes  of  ours  to  light  ua  to.  Why  should 
we  get  up? 
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THAT  WE  SHOULD  LIE  DOWN  WITH  THE  LAMfl. 

We  could  never  quite  understand  the  philosophy  of  this 
arrangement,  or  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  sending  us  for 
instruction  to  these  woolly  hedfellows.  A  sheep,  when  it  is 
dark,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut'his  siliy  eyes,  and  sleep  if 
ho  can.  Man  found  out  long  sises.  Hail  candlelight !  with- 
Dtit  disparagement  to  sun  or  moon,  the  kindliest  luminary  of 
the  three — if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant  deputy, 
mild  viceroy  of  the  moon !  We  love  to  read,  talk,  sit  silent, 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  by  candlelight.  They  are  everybody's  sun 
and  moon.  This  is  oiy  peculiar  and  household  planet.  Want- 
ing it,  what  savage,  unsocial  nights  must  our  ancestors  have 
spent,  wintering  in  caves  and  unillumined  fastnesses !  They 
must  have  lain  about  and  grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark. 
What  repartees  could  hare  passed,  when  you  must  have 
felt  about  for  a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to 
be  sure  that  he  understood  it  ?  This  accounts  for  the  se- 
riousness of  the  elder  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast,  (try  He- 
siod  or  Ossian,)  derived  from  the  tradition  of  those  unlantemed 
nights.  Jokes  came  in  with  candles.  We  wonder  how  they 
saw  to  pick  up  a  pin,  if  they  had  any.  How  did  ihey  sup? 
what  a  melange  of  chance  carving  they  must  have  made  of 
it! — here  one  had  got  a  leg  of  a  goa^  when  he  wanted  a 
horse's  shoulder — there  another  had  dipped  his  scooped  palm  iji 
a  kid-skin  of  wild  honey,  when  he  meditated  right  mare's  milk. 
There  is  neither  good  eating  nor  drinking  in  fresco.  Who. 
even  in  these  civilized. times,  has  never  experienced  this, 
when  at  some  economic  table  he  has  commenced  dining 
af^r  dusk,  and  waited  for  the  flavour  till  the  lights  came '. 
The  senses  absolutely  give  and  take  reciprocally.  Canyon 
tell  pork  from  veal  in  the  dark?  or  distinguish  Sherris  from 
pure  Malaga?  Take  away  the  candle  from  the  smoking  man 
by  the  glimmering  of  the  lefl  ashes,  he  knows  that  he  is  stil. 
smoking,  but  he  knows  it  only  by  an  inference ;  till  the  re- 
stored light,  coming  in  aid  of  the  olfactories,  reveals  to  both 
senses  the  full  aroma.  Then  how  ho  redoubles  his  puffs ! 
how  he  burnishes !  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as 
reading,  but  by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the  affectation  of  a 
biiok  at  noonday  in  gardens,  and  in  sultry  arbours:  but  it  was 
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labour  thrown  away.  TLose  gay  motes  in  the  beam  come 
about  you,  hovering  and  teasing,  like  so  many  coquettes,  thai 
will  have  you  all  to  their  self,  and  are  jealous  of  your  abstrac- 
tions. By  the  midnight  taper,  the  writer  digests  his  medita- 
tions. By  the  same  light,  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal, 
if  we  would  catch  the  flame,  the  odour.  It  is  a  mockery,  all 
that  is  repotted  of  the  influential  Phtebus.  No  true  poem 
over  owed  its  birth  to  ths  sun's  light.     They  are  abstracted 


Marry,  daylight — daylight  might  furnish  the  images,  the  crude 
material ;  but  for  the  fine  shapings,  the  true  turning  and  filing 
(as  mine  author  hath  it,)  they  must  be  content  lohold  their  in- 
spiration of  the  candle.  The  mild  internal  light,  that  reveals 
them,  like  fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the  sun- 
shine. Night  and  silence  call  out  the  starry  fancies.  Milton's 
Morning  Hymn  on  Paradise,  we  would  hold  a  good  wager, 
was  penned  at  midnight;  and  Taylor's  richer  description  of  a 
sunrise  smells  decidedly  of  the  taper.  Even  our  self,  in  these 
our  humbler  lucubrations,  tune  our  best  measured  cadences 
{prose  has  her  cadences)  not  unfrequently  to  the  charm  of  the 
drowsier  watchman, "  blessing  the  doors ;"  or  the  wild  sweep 
of  winds  at  midnight.  Even  now  a  lofiier  speculation  than  we 
have  yet  attempted  courts  our  endeavours.  We  would  endile 
something  about  the  solar  system.     Belly,  bring  the  candles 


'rH.\T  A  SULKY  TEMPER  IS  A  MISFORTUNE. 

We  grant  that  it  is,  and  a  very  serious  one — lo  a  man  s 
friends,  and  to  all  that  have  to  do  with  him  ;  but  whether  the 
condition  of  the  man  himself  is  so  much  to  be  deplored,  may 
admit  of  a  question.  We  can  speak  a  little  to  it,  being  our- 
self  but  lately  recovered — we  whisper  it  in  confidence,  reader 
— out  of  a  long  and  desperate  fit  of  the  sullens.  Was  the  cure 
a  blessing?  'XTie  conviction  which  wrought  it  came  loo 
clearly  to  leave  a  scruple  of  the  fanciful  injuries — for  they  were 
mere  fancies— which  had  provoked  the  humour.  But  ihe  hu- 
mour itself  was  too  self-pleasing  while  it  lasted — we  know  ho« 
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bare  wu  lay  ourself  in  the  confession — U>  be  abandoned  all  at 
once  with  the  grounds  of  it.  .  We  still  brood  over  wrongs  which 
we  know  to  have  been  imaginary;  and  for  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, N ,  whom  we  find  to  have  been  a  truer  friend  than 

we  took  him  lor,  we  substitute  some  phantom — a  Cains  or  a 
I'itius — as  like  him^a  we  dare  to  form  it,  to  wreak  our  yet 
•msatisGed  resentments  on.  It  is  mortifying  to  fall  at  once 
I'roni  the  pinnacle  of  neglect ;  to  forego  the  idea  of  having  been 
dl-used  and  contumaciously  treated  by  an  old  friend.  The 
lirst  ihing  to  aggrandize  a  man  in  liis  own  conceit,  is  to  con- 
iieive  of  himself  as  neglected.  There  let  him  fix  if  he  can. 
To  undeceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  tickling  mor- 
jel  within  the  range  of  self-complacency.  No  flattery  can 
come  near  it.  Happy  is  he  who  suspects  his  friend  of  an  in- 
justice ;  but  supremely  blessed,  who  thinks  all  his  friends  in  a 
conspiracy  to  depress  and  undervalue  him.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ure (we  sing  not  lo  the  profane)  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
Uiat  the  world  counts  joy — a  deep,  enduring  satisfaction  in  the 
depths,  where  the  superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discontent.  '  Were 
*o  to  recite  one  half  of  this  mystery,  which  we  were  lot  into 
By  our  late  dissatisfaction,  all  the  world  would  be  in  love  with 
disrespect ;  we  should  wear  a  slight  for  a  bracelet,  and  neg- 
tects  and  contumacies  would  be  the  only  matter  for  courtship. 
UJnIike  to  that  mysterious  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  study 
al  this  mystery  is  unpalatable  only  in  the  commencemetiL  The 
first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  grievous  ;  but  w^it — out  of  that 

f  round,  which  to  llesh  and  blood  seemed  so  difficult,  there  is 
aim  and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend  passed  you  on 
such  or  such  a  day,  having  in  his  company  one  that  you  con- 
oeived  worse  than  ambiguously  disposed  towards  you— passed 
l^ou  in  the  street  without  notice.  To  be  sure,  he  is  something 
^hottsighted  ;  and  it  was  in  your  power  to  have  accosted  Aim. 
But  facts  and  sane  inferences  are  trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the 
science  of  dissatisfaction.     He  must  have  seen  you ;    and 

I' ,  who  was  with  him,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 

'Contempt.  It  gaUs  you,  and  well  it  may.  But  have  patience. 
Go  home  and  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  you  are  a  made  man 
from  this  lime.  Shut  yourself  up,  and — rejecting  as  an  enemy 
to  your  peace  every  whispering  suggestion  that  but  tosinuales 
there  may  be  a  mistake  ^reflect  seriously  upon  ^le  many 
lesser  instances  which  you  have  begun  to  perceive,  in  proof 
of  your  friend's  disaffection  towards  you.  None  o(ithem  singly 
wds  much  lo  the  purpose,  but  the  aggregate  weight  is  positive  ; 
and  you  have  this  last  aflVont  to  clinch  them.  Thus  far  the 
process  is  anything  but  agreeable.  But  now  to  your  re* 
lief  comes  in  the  comparative  faculty.     You  conjnra  up  all  the 
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Kind  feelings  you  have  had  fcr  your  friend ;  what  you  have 
been  to  him,  and  what  you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he 
would  have  suffered  you ;  how  you  have  defended  him  in  this 
or  that  place  ;  and  his  good  name — his  hteraiy  reputation,  and 
so  forth,  was  always  dearer  to  you  than  your  own !  If  our 
heart,  spile  of  itself,  yearns  towards  him.  You  couid  weep 
teats  of  blood  but  for  a  restraining  pride.  How  say  you?  do 
you  not  yet  begin  to  apprehend  a  comfort?  some  aliay  of 
sweetness  in  the  bitter  waters  T  Stop  not  here,  nor  penun- 
ously  cheat  yourself  of  your  reversions.  You  are  on  vantage 
ground.  Enlarge  your  speculations,  and  take  in  the  rest  of 
your  friends,  as  a  spark  kindles  more  sparks.  Was  there  one 
among  them  who  has  not  to  you  proved  hollow,  false,  slippery 
as  water!  Begin  to  think  chat  the  relation  itself  is  inconsis- 
tent with  mortality.  That  the  very  idea  of  friendship,  with  its 
component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity,  steadiness,  exists  but  ii 
your  single  bosom.  Image  yourself  to  yourself,  as  the  onl) 
possible  friend  in  a  world  incapable  of  that  communion. 
Now  the  gloom  thickens.  The  little  star  of  self-love  twinkles, 
that  is  to  encourageyou  through  deeper  glooms  than  this.  You 
are  not  ye  h     h  U  p  f  y         1  n.     You  are  not 

yet,  believe  m     h  11      Ikj  gh      Ad  g  to  the  world  ii 

general,  (ah  1  h 

reflect  with  wh  ra  g  j 
quarters  wh        (  g 

friendly  re    m     as  d  1  m 

beyond  jus  1  k  d  1 

idea  of  righ  d  ii  fl  d  f  m 
solitary  re  p  1  f  II  j 
at  least  one  h  m    ph  1        I 

of  your  friends  and  the  world  aforesaid.  1  o  grow  bigger  every 
moment  in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world  to  lessen  :  to  deify 
yourself  al  the  expense  of  your  species ;  to  judge  the  world — 
this  is  the  acme  and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery — these  the 
true  PLEASURES  of  suLKiNESs.  We  profess  no  more  of  this 
grand  secret  than  what  ourself  experimented  (in  one  rainy 
afternoon  in  tlie  last  week,  sulking  in  our  study.  We  had 
proceeded  to  the  penultimate  point,  at  which  the  true  adejit 
seldom  stops,  where  the  consideration  of  benefit  forgot  is  about 
to  merge  in  the  meditation  of  general  injustice — when  a  knock 
at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  very  friend, 
whose  not  seeing  of 'us  in  the  morning,  (for  we  will  now  confess 
the  case  our  own,)  an  accidental  oversight,  had  given  rise  In 
so  much  agreeable  generalization !  To  mortify  us  still  raQ"-. 
and  take  down  the  whole  flattering  superstructure  whicb  pr'i'e 
■Mid  piled  upon  neglect,  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  the  id.'-i 
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lical  S ,  in  whose  favour  we  had  suspt     il     n   of  h 

contumacy  Asseverations  were  neeilles  lee  he  f  an! 
manner  ot  thenn  both  was  convictive  of  he  nju  ous  na  ure 
of  the  suspicion.  We  fancied  that  they  pe  e  ed  o  m 
barrassment ;  but  were  too  proud,  or  son  e  1  ng  el  e  o  confes 
to  the  secret  of  it.  We  had  been  but  loo  lately  in  the  Rondi- 
tion  of  the  noble  patient  in  Argos  : — 

"  Qui  se  iredBbat  miraa  audire  tragieJoa, 

and  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason  a^dinst  tlia 
frieniliy  hands  thai  cured  us — 
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CHAPTER  I. 


It  was  noontiJe.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  An  old  geiille- 
Koman  sat  spinning  in  a  little  arbour  at  the  door  of  her  cot- 
tage. She  was  blind;  and  her  grand-daughter  was  reading 
the  Bible  to  her.  The  old  lady  had  just  left  her  work,  to  at- 
tend to  the  story  of  Ruth. 

"  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law ;  but  Rulh  clave  tinio 
her."  It  was  a  passage  she  could  not  let  pass  without  a 
commmC.  The  moral  she  drew  from  it  was  not  very  new,  to 
bo  sure.  The  girl  had  heard  it  a  hundred  limes  before— and 
a  hundred  times  more  she  could  have  heard  it,  without  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  tedious.     Rosamund  loved  her  grandmother. 

The  old  iady  loved  Rosamund  loo;  and  she  had  reason 
for  so  doing.  Rosamund  was  to  her  at  once  a  child  and  a 
servant.  She  had  only  hcT  left  in  the  world.  They  loo  lived 
together. 

They  had  once  known  belter  days.  The  story  of  Rosa 
mund's  parents,  their  failure,  their  folly,  and  distresses,  may 
be  told  another  time.     Our  tale  hath  grief  enough  in  it. 

It  was  now  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  old  Margaret  Graj 
had  sold  off  all  her  clTects,  to  pay  the  debts  of  Rosamund's 
father— just  after  the  mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart;  for 
her  husband  had  fled  his  country  to  hide  his  shaine  in  a  for- 
eign land-  At  that  period  the  old  lady  retired  to  a  small  cot- 
tage, in  the  village  of  Widford  in  Hertfordshire. 

Rosamund,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  was  left  destitute,  with- 
out fortune  or  friends  ;  she  went  with  her  grandmother.  In 
all  this  time  she  had  served  her  faithfully  and  lovingly. 

Old  Margaret  Gray,  when  slie  first  came  into  these  parts, 
had  eyes,  and  could  see.  The  neighbours  said,  they  had 
been  dimmed  by  weeping:  be  that  as  it  may,  she  was  latterly 
grown  quite  blind.  "  God  ts  very  good  to  us,  child ;  I  can 
feel  you  yet."  This  she  would  sometimes  say ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  to  hear  that  Rosamund  clavu  unto  her  grand 
mother. 
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Margartt  retained  a  spirit  unbroken  by  calamity.  There 
was  a  principle  within,  which  it  seemed  as  if  no  outward  cir- 
cumstances could  reach.  It  was  a  religions  principle,  and 
she  had  taught  it  to  Rosamund  \  for  the  girl  had  mostly  re. 
sided  with  her  grandmother  from  her  earliest  years.  Indeed, 
she  had  taught  her  all  that  she  knew  herself'  and  the  old 
lady's  know!  dg    d  d  d       as        y 

Margaret  hddwh  fmbrv  d 

pretty  long  ep  llld  bdmkl 

ttmfS,  a  little  p  L      Ro  d  g     d       h  i 

grandmother. 

Their  libra  y  1    1     flj  1         f      Ij  B  b)  1 

notes  aud   epioby  Idp  f 

Bishop  Jewell  d  w  w    d 

This  migh  b        ff      1      1       b       1  k       h     b     k 

— bnt  was  kep  ly        pp  d    p  h    d    m 

green  velvet        hgld  1  —  h         'yl  dp       d 

grandeur  they  hdbghwhh  \  g  —        j 

thing  else  of      1      h  d  b  Id     fl  f      1      p  rpo        b 

mentioned. 

This  Bible  R  dh  hJdld  dd 

open  without  p  d  j       f       h  b  d 

the  custom.     Mi^hdp       d       h  fh  *y 

indeed,  it  was  never  exerted  with  much  harshness  ,  and  happy 
was  Rosamund,  though  a  girl  grown,  when  she  could  obtain 
leave  to  read  her  Bible.  It  was  a  treasure  too  valuable  for 
an  indiscriminate  use  ;  and  Margaret  still  pointed  out  to  her 
grand- daughter  vyhere  to  read. 

Besides  this,  they  had  the  "  Complete  Angler,  or  Contem- 
plative Man's  Recreation,"  with  cuts—"  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  first  part — a  cookery  book,  with  a  few  dry  sprigs  of  rose- 
mary and  lavender  stuck  here  and  there  between  the  leaves, 
{I  suppose,  to  point  to  some  of  the  old  lady's  most  favourite 
receipts,)  and  there  was  "Wither's  Emblems,"  an  old  book, 
and  quaint.  The  oldfashioned  pictures  in  this  last  book  were 
among  the  first  exciters  of  the  infant  Rosamund's  curiosity. 
Her  contemplation  had  fed  upon  ihem  in  rather  older  years. 

Rosamund  had  not  read  many  books  besides  these  ;  or,  if 
any,  they  had  been  only  occasional  companions ;  these  were 
to  Rosamund  as  old  friends,  that  she  had  long  kiiown.  I 
know  not  whether  the  peculiar  cast  of  her  mind  mighi  not  bo 
traced,  in  part,  to  a  lincture  she  had  reoeived,  early  in  life, 
from  Walton  and  Wither,  from  John  Bunyan,  and  her  Bible. 

Rosamund's  mind  was  pensive  and  reflective,  rather  than 
what  passes  usually  for  clever  or  acute.  From  a  child  she 
was  remarkably  shy  and  thoughtful— this  was  taken  for  stu- 
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oidity  a.iiJ  want  of  feeling;  and  thecbild  had  been  sometimes 
whipped  for  being  a  stubborn  thing,  when  her  little  heart  was 
almost  bursting  with  affection. 

Even  now  her  grandmoilier  would  often  reprove  her,  wlipn 
she  found  her  too  grave  or  melancholy ;  give  her  sprightly 
lectures  about  good-humour  and  rational  mirth ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  fall  a  crying  herself,  to  the  great  discredit  of  her 
lecture.     Those  tears  endeared  her  the  more  lo  Rosamund. 

Margaret  would  say,  "  Child,  I  love  you  to  cry,  when  I  think 
you  are  only  remembering  your  poor  dear  father  and  mother 
— ]  would  have  you  think,  about  them  sometimes — it  would  be 
strange  if  you  did  not — but  I  fear,  liosamund,  I  fear,  girl, 
you  sometimes  think  too  deeply  about  your  own  situation  and 
poor  prospects  in  life.  When  you  do  so,  you  do  wrong — re- 
member the  naughty  rich  man  in  the  parable.  He  never  had 
any  good  thoughts  about  God,  and  his  religion  :  and  that  might 
have  been  jour  case  " 

Rosamund,  at  thLse  times,  could  Tiot  reply  to  her ;  she  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  arguing  with  her  grandmother  ;  so  she  was 
quite  silent  on  these  0CL.asiDns — or  else  the  girl  knew  well 
enough  herself,  that  she  had  only  been  sad  to  think  of  the 
desolate  condition  of  her  best  friend,  to  see  her,  in  old  age, 
so  infirm  and  blind  But  she  had  never  been  used  to  make 
excuses  when  the  old  lady  said  she  was  doing  wrong. 

The  neighbours  were  all  very  kind  to  them.  The  veriest 
rustics  never  passed  them  widioul  a  bow,  or  a  pulling  off  of 
the  hat — some  show  of  courtesy,  awkward  indeed,  but  affec- 
tionate— with  a  "  good-morrow,  madam,"  or  "  young  madam," 
iA  it  might  happen. 

Rude  and  savage  natures,  who  seem  born  with  a  propensity 
to  express  contempt  for  anything  that  looks  like  prosperity, 
yet  felt  respect  for  its  declining  lustre. 

'ITie  farmers  and  belter  sort  of  people  (aa  they  are  called) 
all  promised  to  provide  for  Rosamund  when  her  grandmother 
should  die.     Margaret  trusted  in  God,  and  believed  them. 

She  used  to  say,  "I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world, 
and  have  never  known  people,  good  people,  to  be  left  without 
gome '  friend  ;  a  relation,  a  benefactor,  a  something.  God 
knows  our  wants — that  it  is  not  good  for  man  or  woman  to  be 
alone ;  and  he  always  sends  us  a  helpmate,  a  leaning-place, 
a  somewhat"  Upon  this  sure  ground  of  experience  did  Ms* 
garet  build  her  trust  in  Providence. 
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Rosamund  had  just  ma.ie  an  end  of  iier  story,  {as  I  was 
about  lo  relate,)  and  was  listening  to  the  applicatiou  of  the 
moral,  (which  said  application  she  was  old  enough  to  hava 
made  herself,  but  her  grandmother  still  continued  to  treat  het 
in  many  respects  as  a  child,  and  Rosamund  was  in  no  haste 
to  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  womanhood,)  when  a  young  gentle- 
man made  his  appearance,  and  interrupted  them. 

It  was  young  Allan  Clare,  who  had  brought  a  present  of 
peaches  and  some  roses  for  Hfisamund. 

He  laid  his  little  basket  down  on  a  seat  of  the  arbour  ;  and 
in  a  respectful  tone  of  voice,  as  though  he  were  addressing  a 
parent,  inquired  of  Margaret  "  how  she  did." 

The  old  lady  seemed  pleased  with  his  attentions — an- 
swetej  his  inquiries  by  saying,  that  "  her  cough  was  less 
troubiesome  a-nights,  but  she  had  not  yet  got  rid  of  it,  and 
probably  she  never  might ;  but  she  did  not  like  lo  tease  young 
people  with  an  account;  other  infirmities." 

A  few  kind  words  passed  on  either  side,  when  young  Clare, 
glancing  a  lender  look  at  the  girl,  who  had  all  this  lime 
been  silent,  took  leave  of  them  with  saying,  "  I  shall  bring 
Elinor  to  see  you  in  the  evening." 

When  he  was  gone,  the  old  lady  began  to  prattle. 

"  That  is  a  sweet-dispositioned  youth,  and  I  do  love  him 
dearly,  I  must  say  It — there  is  such  a  modesty  in  all  he  says  or 
does— he  shoidd  not  come  here  so  often,  to  be  sure,  bu£  I 
don't  know  how  to  help  it ;  there  is  so  much  goodness  in  him, 
I  can't  find  in  my  heart  lo  forbid  him.  But,  Rosamund,  girl, 
I  must  tell  you  beforehand  ;  when  you  grow  older,  Mr.  Clare 
must  be  no  companion  for  you — while  you  were  both  so  young, 
it  was  all  very  well— biit  the  time  is  coming,  when  folks 
will  think  harm  of  it,  if  a  rich  young  gentleman,  like  Mr. 
Clare,  comes  so  often  to  our  poor  cottage.  Dost  hear,  girl  t 
Why  don't  you  answer  ?  Come,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing to  hurt  you— speak  to  me,  Rosamund — nay,  I  roust  r.ot 
have  yOH  be  sullen— I  don't  love  people  that  are  sullen.'' 

And  in  this  manner  was  this  poor  soul  running  on,  unheard 
and  unheeded,  when  it  occurred  to  her,  that  possibly  the  girl 
might  not  be  mthin  hearing. 

And  Irue  it  was,  that  Rosamund  had  slunk  away  at  the  first 
mention  of  Mr.  Clare's  good  qualities  :  and  when  she  returned. 
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which  was  not  till  a  few  miiiuiea  after  Margaret  had  made  an 
enc!  of  her  fine  harangue,  it  was  certain  her  cheeks  did  look 
very  rosy.  Thai  might  have  been  froni  the  heat  of  the  day 
or  from  exercise,  for  she  had  been  walking  in  the  garden. 

Margaret,  we  know,  was  blind  ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  was 
lucky  for  Rosamund  that  she  was  so,  or  she  might  have  made 
Gome  not  unlikely  surmises. 

I  must  not  have  my  reader  infer  from  this  that  I  at  all  think 
it  likely  a  young  maid  of  fourteen  would  fall  in  love  without 
asking  her  grandmo.her's  leave— the  thing  ilself  is  not  to  be 
conceived. 

To  obviiTte  all  suspicions,  I  am  disposed  to  communicate  a 
little  anecdote  of  liosamund. 

A  month  or  two  back  her  grandmother  had  been  giving  her 
the  strictest  prohibitions,  in  her  walks,  not  to  go  near  a  cer- 
tain spot,  which  was  dangerous  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
huge  overgrown  oak -tree  spreading  its  prodigious  arms  across 
a  deep  chalk-pit,  which  they  partly  concealed. 

To  this  fatal  place  Rosamund  came  one  day — female  curi- 
osity, we  know,  is  older  than  the  flood — let  iis  not  think  hard- 
ly of  the  girl  if  she  partook  of  the  sexual  failing. 

Rosamund  ventured  farther  and  farther — climbed  along  one 
of  the  branches — approached  the  forbidden  chasm — her  foot 
slipped — she  was  not  killed — but  it  was  by  a  mercy  she  es- 
caped— other  branches  intercepted  her  fall — and  with  a  pal 
pitayng  heart  she  made  her  way  back  to  the  cottage. 

It  happened,  that  evening,  that  her  grandmother  was  in  one 
of  her  best  humours,  caressed  Rosamund,  talked  of  old  times, 
and  what  a  blessing  it  was  they  two  found  a  shelter  in  their 
little  cottage  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  loid  Rosamund  "  she  was  a 
good  girl,  and  God  would  one  day  reward  her  for  her  kind- 
ness to  her  old  blind  grandmother." 

This  was  more  than  Rosamund  could  bear.  Her  morning's 
disobedience  came  fresh  into  her  mind ;  she  felt  she  did  not 
deserve  all  this  from  Margaret ;  and  at  last  burst  into  a  fit  of 
crying,  and  made  confession  of  her  fault.  The  old  gentle- 
woman kissed  and  forgave  her. 

Rosamund  never  went  near  that  naughty  chasm  again. 

Margaret  would  never  have  heard  of  this,  if  Rosamund  hid 
not  told  of  it  herself.  But  this  young  maid  had  a  delicate 
moral  sense,  which  would  not  suffer  her  to  take  advantage  of 
her  grandmother,  to  deceive  her,  or  conceal  anything  from 
her,  though  Margaret  was  old  and  blind,  and  easy  to  be  im- 
posed upon. 

Another  virtuous  trait  1  recollect  of  Rosamund,  and,  now  I 
am  in  the  vein,  will  tell  it. 
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Some,  I  know,  will  think  these  things  Acs— a  d  i  y  ^re 
BO — but  if  these  miautus  make  my  rea  )e  be  et  acqua  n  ed 
with  Rosamund,  I  am  content  to  abide  the    npu  a  on 

These  promises  of  character,  hints,  and  ea  1  d  ca  ons  of 
a  SKuet  nature,  are  to  me  more  dear,  and  cho  e  n  he  selec 
tion,  than  any  of  those  pretty  wild  flowers,  which  this  joung 
maid,  this  virtuous  Rosamund,  has  ever  gathered  in  a  fire 
May  morning,  to  make  a  posy  to  place  in  the  bosom  of  hot 
old  blind  friead. 

Rosamund  had  a  very  just  notion  of  drawing,  and  would 
often  employ  her  talent  in  making  sketches  of  the  surrounding 
scenery. 

On  a  landscape,  a  larger  piece  than  she  had  ever  yet  at- 
tempted, she  had  now  been  working  for  three  or  four  months. 
She  had  taken  great  pains  with  it,  given  much  time  to  it,  and 
it  was  nearly  finished.  For  whose  particular  inspection  it  was 
designed,  I  will  not  venture  to  conjecture.  We  know  it  coulP 
not  have  been  for  her  grandmother's. 

One  day  she  went  out  on  a  short  errand,  and  left  her  land- 
sciipe  on  the  table.     When  she  returned  she  found  it  gone. 

Bosamund  from  the  first  suspected  some  mischief,  but  held 
her  tongue.  At  length  she  made  the  fatal  discovery.  Mar 
garet,  in  her  absence,  had  laid  violent  hands  on  it ;  not  know 
ing  what  it  was,  but  taking  it  for  some  waste  paper,  had  torn 
it  in  half,  and  with  one  half  of  this  elaborate  composition  had 
twisted  herself  up — a  thread-paper ! 

Rosamund  spread  out  her  hands  at  sight  of  tlie  disaster, 
gavo  her  grandmother  a  roguish  smile,  but  said  not  a  word. 
She  knew  the  poor  soul  would  only  fret  if  she  lold  her  of  it ; 
and  when  once  Margaret  was  set  a  fretting  for  otiier  people's 
misfortunes,  the  fit  held  her  pretty  long. 

So  Rosamund  that  very  afternoon  began  another  piece  of 
the  same  size  and  subject ;  and  Margaret,  to  her  dying  day, 
never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  she  had  unconsciously  done 


CHAPTER  IF. 

Rosamund  Gray  was__tho  most   beautiful 
;r  face  had  thi 


n  it^a  gentleness — a  modesty — a  timidity— a  certain  ch 
— a  grace  without  a  name. 
There  was  a  sort  of  melancholy  mingled  in  her  smile 
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w  h      h      htless  levity  of  a  girt — it  was  not  the  re. 

ra  n  d        p  premature  womanhood — it  was  something 

wh    h  h    poe  \      ig  might  have  remembered,  when  he  com- 
po    d   h     p    f      1  ne, 

bo  t,  modest,  melancholy,  female,  fair." 

She  was   a   mild-eyed  maid,   and   everybody   loved   her 
Young  Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  sighed  for  her. 
Her  yellow  hair  fell  in  bright  and  curling  clusters,  like 


Her  voice  was  trembling      dm         I  A  <t      f  1  diffi 

dence  pleaded  for  her  whenei       !       p  k  —          1    he  saio 

but  little,  that  little  found  its  w  }        h    h  ri 

Young,  and  artless,  and  ii               m  g        h    m,  and 

thinking  none  ;  affectionate  a  m  1  g  f  — pi  j  f  1,  yel 
ini)btrusive,  as  a  weaned  lamb —  yb  dy  1  d  h  YoiKig 
Allan  Clare,  when  but  a  boy,  s    h  d  f     1 


The  moon  is  shining  in  so  b     1  Ij  a      )         d  1        ] 

write,  that  I  feel  it  a  crime  n  u  p  nd  mj     mploym  n 

a  while  to  gaze  at  her. 

See  how  she  glideth,  in  ma  d  n  h  1         11       1     Is 

who  divide  on  either  side  to  do  b     ho  sag 

Beautiful  vision !— ^as  !  con    npl    oh       a  mal  h 

mony  is  communicated  to  my  m  nd  a  mo    1  b   gt  n        a  a 
analogy  of  mental    purity ;  a     aim  Ik      ha    ve  &       h      n 
fancy  to  the  favoured  inhabitai     of  hy  fa  y     ^        ,     argent 

I  marvel  not,  oh  moon,  that  heathen  people,  in  the  "  olden 
limes,"  did  worship  tJiy  deity  —  Cynthia,  Diana,  Hecate. 
Christian  Europe  invokes  thee  not  by  these  names  now— hei 
idolatry  is  of  a  blacker  stain  ;  Belial  is  her  God — she  wor- 
ships Mammon.  - 

False  things  are  told  concerning  ihee,  fair  planet — for  I  will 
ne'er  believe  that  thou  canst  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  dis- 
torting the  brains  of  us  poor  mortals.  Lunatics !  moon- 
struck !  Calumny  invented,  and  folly  took  up,  these  names. 
I  would  hope  better  things  from  thy  mild  aspect  and  benign 
influences. 

Lady  of  heaven,  thou  lendest  thy  pure  lamp  to  light  the  way 
to  the  virgin  mourner,  when  she  goes  to  seek  tlie  lomb  where 
her  warrior  lover  lies. 
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Friend  of  the  distressed,  tliou  spexkest  only  peace  to  Uiu 
Itine-y  sufferer,  wh»  walks  fortli  in  ihe  placid  evening,  beneath 
thy  gentle  light,  to  chide  at  fortune,  or  to  complain  of  changed 
friends,  or  unhappy  lovers. 

Do  I  dream,  or  doth  not  even  now  a  heavenly  calm  descenft 
from  ihee  into  my  bosom,  as  I  meditate  on  the  chaste  loves 
of  Rosamund  and  hei  Clare? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Allan  Clare  was  just  two  years  older  ihar.  Rosamund. 
He  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  when  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  her — it  was  soon  after  she  had  come  to  reside  with  her 
grandmother  at  Widford. 

He  met  her  by  chance  one  day,  carrying  a  pitcher  in  her 
hand,  which  she  had  been  filling  from  a  neighbouring  well- — 
the  pitcher  was  heavy,  and  she  seemed  to  be  bending  with  its 
weight. 

Allan  insisted  on  carrying  it  for  her — for  he  thought  it  a 
sin  that  a,  delicate  yomig  maid  hke  her  should  be  so  em- 
ployed, and  he  stand  idle  by. 

Allan  had  a  propensity  to  do  littie  kind  offices  for  every- 
body— but  at  the  sight  of  Rosamund  Gray  his  first  fire  was 
kindled — -his  young  mind  seemed  to  have  found  an  object,  and 
bis  enthusiasm  was  from  that  time  forth  awakened.  His  visits, 
from  that  day,  were  pretty  frequent  at  the  cottage. 

He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  gel  Rosamund 
to  walk  out  with  him.  He  would  make  her  admire  the  scenes 
he  admired— fancy  the  wild  flowers  he  fancied — watch  the 
clouds  he  was  watching — and  not  unfrequently  repeat  to  her 
poetry  which  he  loved,  and  make  her  love  it. 

On  their  return,  the  old  lady,  who  considered  them  yet  as 
but  children,  would  bid  Rosamund  fetch  Mr,  Clare  a  glass  of 
her  currant  wine,  a  bowl  of  new  milk,  or  some  cheap  dainty, 
which  was  more  welcome  to  Allan  than  the  cosiliest  delicacies 


"  Tliey  would  sit  and  sigb, 
And  look  upon  each  nther,  snd  conceive 
Not  vtbat  they  ail'd ;  jet  something  they  did  sil, 
And  yet  were  wejl— and  yet  tliey  were  not  well ; 
And  wbat  was  tlieir  disease,  ibey  could  not  telL" 
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lately  happened,  which  in  some  son 
altered  the  nature  of  their  attachment. 

Rosamund  was  one  day  reading  the  tale  of  "  Julia  de  Hou- 
oigne" — a  took  which  young  Clare  had  lent  her. 

Allan  was  standing  by,  looking  over  her,  with  one  hand 
thrown  round  her  neck,  and  a  linger  of  the  other  pointing  to  a 
passage  in  Julia's  third  letter. 

"  Maria  !  in  my  hours  of  visionary  indulgence,  I  have  some- 
times painted  to  myself  a  kasbaad—ao  matter  whom — com- 
forting me  amid  the  distresses  which  fortune  has  laid  upon 
us.  I  have  smiled  upon  him  through  my  tears ;  tears,  not  of 
anguish,  but  of  tenderness  ;  our  children  were  playing  around 
us,  unconscious  of  misfortune  ;  we  had  taught  them  to  be 
humble,  and  to  be  happy ;  our  little  shed  was  reserved  to  us, 
and  their  smiles  to  cheer  it.  I  have  imagined  the  luxury  of 
such  a  scene,  and  affliction  became  a  part  of  my  dream  of 

The  girl  blushed  as  she  read,  and  trembled — she  had  a  sort 
of  confused  sensation  that  Allan  was  noticing  her — yet  she 
durst  not  lift  her  eyes  from  the  book,  but  continued  reading, 
scarce  knowing  what  she  read. 

Allan  guessed  the  cause  of  her  confusion,  Allan  trembled 
too — his  colour  came  and  went — his  feelings  became  impetuous 
— and,  Ringing  both  arms  round  her  neck,  he  kissed  his  young 
favourite. 

Rosamund  was  vexed  and  pleased,  soothed  and  frightened, 
all  in  a  moment — a  fit  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

Alia  had  indulged  before  in  these  little  freedoms,  and 
Rosamund  had  thought  no  harm  of  them — but  from  this  time 
ho  e  1  grew  timid  and  reserved — distant  in  her  manner,  and 
a  ful  0  her  behaviour,  in  Allan's  presence — not  seeking  his 
e  y  a  before,  but  rather  shunning  it — delighting  more  to 
f    d    p  n  his  idea  in  absence. 

Allan  too,  from  this  day,  seemed  changed  :  his  manner  be- 
came, though  not  less  lender,  yet  more  respectful  and  difEdeni 
— his  bosom  felt  a  throb  it  had  till  now  not  known,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Rosamund — and,  if  he  was  less  familiar  with  her  than 
in  former  times,  that  charm  of  delicacy  had  superadded  a  grace 
lo  Rosamund,  which,  while  he  feared,  he  loved. 

There  is  a  mysterious  character,  heightened  indeed  by  fancy 
and  passion,  but  not  without  foundation  in  reality  and  observa- 
tion, which  true  lovera  have  ever  i  mpiHed  to  the  object  of  their 
27  0 
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atlcctions.  This  character  Rosamund  had  now  acquired  with 
Allan — something  angelic,  perfect,  exceeding  nature. 

Young  Clare  dwelt  very  near  to  the  cottage.  He  Lad  lost 
his  parents,  who  were  rather  wealthy,  early  in  life  ;  and  was 
left  to  the  care  of  a  sister  some  ten  years  older  than  himself. 

Elinor  Clare  was  an  excellent  young  lady — discreet,  intel- 
ligent, and  affectionate.  Allan  revered  her  as  a  parent,  while 
he  loved  her  aa  his  own  familiar  friend.  He  told  all  the  little 
secrets  of  his  heart  to  her— but  there  was  one,  which  he  had 
hitherto  unaccountably  concealed  from  her — namely,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  regard  for  Hosamund, 

Elinor  knew  of  his  visiK  to  the  cottage,  and  was  no  stranger 
to  the  persons  of  Margaret  and  her  grand-daughter.  She  had 
several  times  met  ihem  when  she  had  been  walking  with  her 
brother — a  civility  usually  passed  on  either  side— but  Elinor 
avoided  troubling  her  brother  with  any  unseasonable  questions. 

Allan's  heart  often  beat,  and  he  had  been  going  to  tell 
his  sister  all — but  something  like  shame  (false  or  true,  1  shall 
not  stay  to  inquire)  had  hitherto  kept  htm  back— still  the 
secret,  unrevealed,  hung  upon  his  conscience  like  a  crime — 
for  his  temper  had  a  sweet  and  noble  frankness  in  it,  which 
bospake  him  yet  a  virgin  from  the  world. 

There  was  a  fine  openness  in  his  countenance — the  char- 
acter of  it  somewhat  resembled  Rosamund's — except  that 
more  fire  and  enthusiasm  were  discernible  in  Allan's — his 
eyes  were  of  a  darker  blue  than  Rosamund's — his  hair  w^ 
of  a  chestnut  colour — his  cheeks  ruddy,  and  tinged  with  brown- 
There  was  a  cordial  sweetness  in  Allan's  smile,  the  like  to 
which  I  never  saw  in  any  other  face. 

Elinor  had  hitherto  contiived  at  her  brother's  attachment  tff 
Rosamund.  Ehnor,  I  believe,  ivas  a  sortof  a  physiognomist, 
and  thought  she  could  trace  in  the  countenance  and  manner  ol 
Rosamund  qualities  which  no  brother  of  hers  need  be  ashamed 
10  love. 

The  lime  was  now  come  when  Elinor  was  desirous  of 
knowing  her  brother's  favourite  more  intimately — an  opportu- 
nity offered  of  breaking  the  matter  to  Allan. 

The  morning  of  the  day  in  which  he  carried  his  present  of 
fruit  and  flowers  to  Rosamund,  his  sister  had  observed  him 
more  than  usually  busy  in  the  garden,  culling  fruit  with  a 
nicety  of  choice  not  common  to  him. 

She  came  up  to  him  unobserved,  and,  taking  him  by  tho 
arm,  inquired,  with  a  questioning  smile — "  What  are  you 
doing,  Allan!  and  who  are  those  peaches  designed  for  J" 

"  For  Rosamund  Gray,"  he  replied — and  his  heart  seemed 
relieved  of  a  burden  which  had  long  oppressed  it 
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•'  I  have  a  mind  to  become  acquainted  with  your  handsome 
friend — will  you  imroduce  me,  Allan  ?  I  think  I  should  like 
logo  and  see  her  this  afternoon." 

"  Do  go,  do  go,  Elinor — you  don't  know  what  a  good  cres- 
tiire  she  is — and  old  blind  Margaret,  you  will  like  Aer  very 

His  s.sier  promised  to  accompany  him  after  dinner;  and 
lliey  parted.  Allan  gathered  no  more  peaches,  but  hastily 
cropping  a  few  roses  to  fling  into  his  basket,  went  away  with 
It  half  filled,  being  impatient  to  announce  t«  Rosamund  the 
noming  of  her  promised  visiter 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Allan  returned  home,  he  found  an  invitation  had  bet  n 
left  for  him,  in  his  absence,  to  spend  that  evening  with  a  young 
friend,  who  had  just  quitted  a  public  school  in  London,  and 
was  come  to  pass  one  night  in  his  father's  house  al  Widford, 
previous  to  his  departure  the  next  morning  for  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  Allan's  bosom  friend — ihey  had  not  met  for  some 
months — and  it  was  probable  a  much  longer  lime  must  inter- 
vene before  they  should  meet  again. 

Yet  Allan  could  not  help  looking  a  little  blank  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  invitation.  This  was  lo  have  been  an  important 
evening.  But  Elinor  soon  relieved  her  brother,  by  expressing 
her  readiness  to  go  alone  lo  the  cottage. 

"  I  will  not  lose  the  pleasure  I  promised  myself,  whatever 
you  may  determine  upon,  Allan — 1  will  go  by  myself  rather  than 
be  disappointed." 

"  Will  you,  will  you,  Elinor?" 

Elinor  promised  to  go — and,  I  believe,  Allan,  on  a  second 
thought,  was  not  very  sorry  to  be  spared  the  awkwardness  ol 
introducing  two  persons  loeach  other,  both  so  dear  to  him,  but 
either  of  whom  might  happen  not  much  lo  fancy  the  other. 

At  times,  indeed,  he  was  confident  that  Elinor  must  love 
Rosamund,  and  Rosamund  must  love  Elinor — bat  there  were 
also  times  in  'vhich  he  felt  misgivings — it  was  an  event  he 
could  scarce  hope  for  very  joy  ! 

Allan's  real  presence  that  evening  was  more  at  the  cottage 

'han  at  the  house  where  his  bodily  semblance  was  visiting — his 

02 
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friend  could  not  lielp  complaining  of  a  certain  absence  of  mind, 
a  coldness,  he  called  it. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and  in  the  course  of  things 
predicted,  that  Allan  would  have  asked  his  friend  some  ques- 
lions  of  what  had  happened  since  iheir  last  meeting,  what  hia 
leelings  were  on  leaving  school,  the  probable  time  when  they 
ihould  meet  again,  and  a  hundred  natural  questions  which 
friendship  is  most  lavish  of  at  such  times;  but  nothing  of  all 
this  ever  occurred  to  Allan — they  did  not  even  settle  the 
method  of  their  future  correspondence. 

The  consequence  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Allan's 
friend  thought  liim  much  altered,  and,  after  his  departure,  sat 
down  to  compose  a  doleful  sonnet  about  a  "  faithful  friend  ;"  I 
do  not  find  that  he  ever  finished  it — indignation,  or  a  dearth  of 
rhymes,  causing  him  to  break  off  in  the  middle 


CHAPTER  VI. 

alalogue  of  the  little  library  at  the  cottage,  i  forgot 
:  a  book  of  Common  Prayer.  My  reader's  fancy 
might  easily  have  supplied  the  omission — old  ladies  of  Mar- 
garet's stamp  (God  bless  them)  may  aa  well  be  without  their 
spectacles,  or  their  elbow-chair,  as  their  prayer-book — 1  love 
them  for  it. 

Margaret's  was  a  handsome  octavo,  printed  by  Baskerville, 
the  binding  red,  and  fortified  with  silver  at  the  edges.  Out  of 
this  book  it  was  their  custom  every  afternoon  to  read  the  proper 
psalms  appointed  for  the  day. 

The  way  ihey  managed  was  this  :  they  took  verse  by  verse 
— Rosamund  read  her  little  portion,  and  Margaret  repeated 
hers,  in  turn,  from  memory — for  Margaret  could  say  all  the 
psalter  by  heart,  and  a  good  part  of  the  Bible  besides.  She 
would  not  infrequently  put  the  girl  rigbt  when  she  stumbled 
or  skipped.  This  Margaret  imputed  to  giddiness — a  quality 
which  Rosamund  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for— but  old 
ladies  like  Margaret  are  not  in  all  instances  alike  discrimina- 

They  had  been  employed  in  this  manner  Just  before  Miss 
Clare  arrived  at  the  cottage.  The  psalm  they  had  been  read 
ingwaa  the  hundred  and  fourth — Margaret  was  naturally  led  by 
it  into  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  creation. 

There  had  been  thunder  in  the  course  of  the  day—  an  occa 
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which  the  old  ]ady  never  iot  pass  -she 
DegaiL— 

"  Thunder  has  a  very  awful  sound— some  say  God  Almighty 
IS  angry  whenever  it  thunders — that  it  is  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  to  us — for  my  part,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it — " 

And  in  this  mantier  the  old  lady  was  going  on  to  particu- 
arize,  as  usual,  its  beneficial  eflects,  in  clearing  the  air,  de 
troying  of  vermin,  &c.,  when  the  entrance  of  Miss  Clare 
tut  an  end  to  her  discourse. 

Hosamund  received  her  with  respectful  tenderness — and, 
taking  her  grandmother  by  the  hand,  said,  with  great  sweetness, 
"  Miss  Clare  is  come  lo  see  you,  grandmother." 

"  I  bog  pardon,  lady— I  cannot  see  yon — but  you  are  heart- 
ily welcome— is  your  brother  with  you,  Miss  Clare  ?  I  don't 
hear  him." 

"He  could  not  come,  madam,  but  he  sends  his  love  by  me." 

"  You  have  an  excellent  brother,  Miss  Clare  ;  but  pray  do 
us  the  honour  to  take  some  refreshment — Rosamund — " 

And  the  old  lady  was  going  lo  give  directions  for  a  bottle  of 
her  currant  wine,  when  Elinor,  smiling,  said  "  she  had  come  to 
lake  a  cup  of  tea  with  her,  and  expected  to  find  no  coremonv." 

"  After  tea,  I  promise  myself  a  walk  with  you,  l{<)samund, 
if  your  grandmother  can  spare  yon."  Rosamond  looked  at  her 
grandmother. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  should  be  sorry  to  debar  the  girl 
from  any  pleasure — I  am  sure  it's  lonesome  enough  for  her  to 
be  with  me  always  ;  and  if  Miss  Clare  will  take  you  out,  child, 
I  shall  do  very  well  by  myself  till  you  return ;  it  will  not 
be  the  first  lime,  you  know,  that  I  have  been  left  hero  aione — 
some  of  the  neighbours  will  be  dropping  in  by-and-by — or,  if  no(. 
I  shall  take  no  harm." 

Rosamund  had  al!  the  simple  manners  of  a  child,  she  kissed 
her  grandmother,  and  looked  happy. 

All  teatime  the  old  lady's  discourse  was  Utile  more  than  a 
panegyric  on  young  Clare's  good  qualities.  Elinor  looked  at 
her  young  friend,  and  smiled.  Rosamund  was  beginning  lo 
look  grave — but  there  was  a  cordial  sunshine  in  the  face  ol 
Elinor,  before  which  any  clouds  of  reserve  that  had  been  gaih 
ering  on  Rosamund's  soon  broke  away. 

"  Does  your  grandmother  ever  go  out,  Rosamund  ?" 

Margaret  prevented  the  girl's  reply,  by  saying,  "  My  deal 
young  lady,  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  very  infirm — Rosamunit 
takes  me  a  few  paces  beyond  the  door  sometimes — but  I  walk 
very  badly  ;  I  love  best  to  sit  in  our  little  arbour,  when  the 
sun  shines ;  I  can  yet  feel  it  warm  and  cheerful ;  and  if  I  lose  the 
27» 
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beauties  of  ihe  season.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  you  and  Kos- 
amuiid  can  take  delight  tn  this  line  summer  evening." 

"  I  shall  want  io*rob  you  of  Rosamund's  company  now  and 
then,  if  we  like  one  another.  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you, 
madam,  at  our  house.  I  don't  know  whether  we  could  not 
make  room  for  you  to  come  and  live  with  us — whatsay  you  to 
it  1  Allan  would  be  proud  to  tend  you,  1  am  sure ;  and  Rosa- 
mund and  I  should  be  nice  company." 

Margaret  was  all  unused  to  such  kindnesses,  and  wept — 
Margaret  had  a  great  spirit — yet  she  was  not  above  accepting 
an  obligation  from  a  worthy  person ;  there  was  a  delicacy  in 
Miss  Clare's  manner — she  could  have  no  interest,  but  pure 
goodness,  to  induce  her  to  make  the  ofTer — at  length  the  olrl 
lady  spake  from  a  full  heart. 

"  "Hiss  Clare,  this  little  cottage  received  us  in  our  dislrese 
— it  gave  us  shelter  when  we  had  no  home — we  have  praised 
God  in  it — and,  while  life  remains,  I  think  1  shall  never  part 
from  it — Rosamund  does  everything  for  me — " 

"  And  will  do,  grandmother,  as  lung  as  I  live  ;"  and  then 
Rosamund  fell  a  crying. 

'•  You  are  a  good  girl,  Rosamund ;  and  if  you  do  but  find 
friends  when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  shall  want  no  better  ac- 
commodation while  I  live — but  God  bless  you,  lady,  a  thou- 
sand times  for  your  kind  oiFer." 

Ehnor  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  affecting  a  sprightliness, 
bade  Rosamund  prepare  for  her  walk.  Tlie  girl  put  on  her 
white  silk  bonnet,  and  Ehnor  thought  s!ie  never  beheld  so 
lovely  a  creature 

They  took  lea\e  of  Margaret,  and  walked  out  together — 
they  rambled  oier  all  Rosamund's  favourite  haunts — through 
many  a  sunny  field — by  secret  glade  or  woodwalk,  where  the 
girl  had  wandered  so  often  with  her  beloved  Clare. 

Who  now  80  happy  as  Rosamund  1  She  had  ofitimes  heard 
t  Han  speak  with  great  tenderness  of  hia  sister — she  was  now 
nmbling,  arm  in  arm,  with  that  very  sister,  the  "  vaunted  sis- 
mr"  of  her  friend,  her  beloved  Clare. 

Not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  scarce  a  wild  flower  in  their  path, 
but  revived  in  Rosamund  some  tender  recollection,  a  conver- 
sation perhaps,  or  some  chaste  endearment.  Life,  and  a  new 
scene  of  things,  were  now  opening  before  her — she  was  got 
into  a  fairy  land  of  uncertain  existence. 

Rosamund  was  too  happy  to  talk  much — but  Elinor  was 
delighted  with  her  when  she  did  talk:  the  girl's  remarks 
were  suggested,  most  of  them,  by  the  passing  scene — and 
they  betrayed,  ail  of  them,  the  liveliness  of  present  impulse" 
did  not  consist  in  a  comparison  of  vapid  feel 
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ing,  ao  interchange  of  sentiment  lip-deep — it  had  all  th)  fresli- 
ness  ol'young  sensation  in  it. 

Sometimes  they  talked  of  Allan. 

"Allan  is  very  good,"  said  Rosamund,  "  very  good  indt.,' 
to  my  grandmother — he  will  sit  with  her,  and  hear  her  stories, 
and  read  to  her,  and  try  to  divert  her  a  hundred  ways.  I 
wonder  sometimes  he  is  not  tired.     She  talks  him  to  death  I" 

"  Then  you  confess,  Rosamund,  that  the  old  lady  docs  tire 
you  sometimes  V 

"  Oh  no,  I  did  not  mean  that—il's  very  different — I  am  used 
o  all  her  ways,  and  I  can  humour  her,  and  please  her,  and  I 
ought  to  do  it,  for  she  is  the  only  friend  I  ever  had  la  the 

The  new  friends  did  not  conclude  their  walk  till  it  wj^- 
late,  and  Rosamund  began  to  be  apprehensive  about  the  old 
lady,  who  had  been  all  this  time  alone. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage  they  found  that  Margarel 
had  been  somewhat  impatient — old  ladies,  ^oododi  /odves,  will 
be  so  at  times-^age  is  timorous  and  suspicious  of  danger, 
where  no  danger  is. 

Besides,  it  was  Margaret's  bedtime,  for  she  kept  very  good 
hours — indeed,  in  the  distribution  of  her  meals,  and  sundry 
other  particulars,  she  resembled  the  livers  in  the  antique  world, 
more  than  might  well  beseem  a  creature  of  this. 

So  the  new  friends  parted  for  that  night — Elinor  having 
made  Margarei  promise  to  give  Rosamund  leave  to  come  and 
see  her  the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miss  Clare,  we  maybe  sure,  made  her  brother  veryhapp/ 
when  she  told  him  of  the  engagement  she  had  made  for  ilie 
morrow,  and  how  delighted  she  had  been  with  his  handsome 

Allan,  1  believe,  got  little  sleep  that  night.  I  know  not 
whether  joy  be  not  a  more  troublesome  bedfellow  than  grief 
. — hope  keeps  a  body  very  wakeful,  I  know, 

Elinor  Clare  was  the  best  good  creature— the  least  selfish 
human  being  I  ever  knew — always  at  work  for  other  people's 
good,  planning  other  people's  happiness — continually  forget- 
ful to  consult  for  her  own  personal  gratifications,  except  indi- 
rpcily,  in  the  welfare  of  another— while  her  parents  lived,  thu 
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moit  attentive  of  daugiilers — since  they  died,  the  kindest  o( 
Bisters— I  never  knew  but  one  like  her. 

It  happens  that  I  have  some  of  this  young  lady's  letters  in 
my  possession — I  shall  present  my  reader  with  one  of  them. 
It  was  written  a  short  time  after  the  death  of.  her  mother,  and 
addressed  to  a  cousin,  a  dear  friend  of  Eiinor's:'who  was  ihen 
on  the  point  of  being  married  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  haJ  invited  Elinor  to  assist  at  her  nuptials.  I  wil) 
transcribe  it  with  minute  fideliiy. 

Elinor  Clare  to  Maria  Leslie. 

Widford,  July  the  — ,  17—. 

Health,  Innocence,  and  Beauty  shall  be  ihy  bridemaids, 
my  sweet  cousin.  I  have  no  heart  to  undertake  the  office. 
Alas !  what  have  I  lo  do  in  the  house  of  feasting  ? 

Maria  !  I  fear  lest  my  griefs  should  prove  obtrusive.  Yet 
bear  with  me  a  little — I  have  recovered  already  a  share  of  my 
former  spirits. 

I  fear  more  for  Allan  than  myself.  The  loss  of  two  such 
parents,  within  so  short  an  interval,  bears  very  heavy  on  iiim. 
The  hoy  hangs  about  me  from  morning  till  night.  He  is  per- 
petually forcing  a  smOe  into  his  poor  pale  cheeks — you  know 
the  sweetness  of  his  smile,  Maria. 

To-day,  after  dinner,  when  he  took  his  glass  of  wine  in  hia 
hand,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  would  not,  or  could  not  then  tell 
me  the  reason— afterward  he  told  me — "  he  had  been  used  to 
drink  mamma's  health  after  dinner,  and  that  came  into  his 
head  and  made  him  cry."  I  feel  the  claims  the  boy  has  upon 
me — I  perceive  that  I  am  living  lo  some  end — and  the  thought 
supports  me. 

Already  ]  have  attained  to  a  state  of  complacent  feelings— 
my  mother's  lessons  were  not  thrown  away  upon  her  Elinor. 

In  the  visions  of  last  night  her  spirit  seemed  to  stand  at  my 
bedside — a  light,  as  of  noonday,  shone  upon  the  room-:— she 
opened  my  curtains — she  smiled  upon  me  with  the  same  pla- 
cid smile  as  in  her  lifetime.  I  felt  no  fear.  "Elinor,"  she 
said,  "  for  my  sake  take  care  of  young  Allan," — and  1  awoke 
with  cairn  fee  ings. 

Maria !  shall  not  the  meeting  of  blessed  spirits,  think  you 
be  something  like  this  t — I  think  I  could  even  now  behold  my 
mother  without  dread — I  would  ask  pardon  of  her  for  all  my 
past  omissions  of  duty,  for  all  the  little  asperities  in  my  tem- 
per, which  have  so  often  grieved  her  gentJe  spirit  vihea  living. 
Maria  !  I  think  she  would  not  turn  away  from  me. 

Oftentimes  a  feeling,  more  vivid  than  memory,  brings  her 
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before  nie — I  see  her  sit  in  her  old  elbow-chair — her  arm* 
folded  upon  het  lap— a  tear  upon  her  cheek,  that  seems  to 
upbraid  her  unkind  daughter  for  some  inattention — I  wipe  it 
away  and  kiss  her  honoured  lips 

Maria !  when  I  have  been  fancying  all  this,  Allan  will  come 
m,  with  his  poor  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  destroy  the  vision  in  a  moment. 

I  am  prating  to  yon,  ray  sweet  cousin,  but  it  is  the  prattle  of 
:he  heart  which  Maria  loves.  Besides,  whom  have  I  to  talk 
to  of  these  things  but  you— you  who  have  been  my  counsel- 
lor in  times  past,  my  companion,  and  sweet  familiar  friend. 
Bear  with  me  a  httle — I  mourn  the  "  cherishers  of  my  in- 

I  sometimes  count  it  a  blessing  that  my  father  did  not  prove 
the  suTviver.  You  know  something  of  his  story.  You  know 
there  was  a  foul  tale  current — it  was  the  busy  malice  of  that 

bad  man,  S ,  which  helped  to  spread  it  abroad — you  will 

recollect  the  active  good-nature  of  our  friends  W and 

T ;  what   pains  they  took  to  undeceive    people — with 

i,he  better  sort  iheir  kind  labours  prevailed  ;  hut  there  was  still 
a  party  who  shut  their  ears.  You  know  the  issue  of  it.  My 
father's  great  spirit  bore  up  against  it  for  some  time — my 
father  never  was  a  had  man — but  that  spirit  was  broken  at  the 
last — and  the  greatly-injured  man  was  forced  to  leave  his  old 
paternal  dwelling  in  Staffordshire — for  the  neighbours  had 
begun  to  point  at  him.  Maria !  1  have  seen  them  point  at  him, 
and  have  been  ready  to  drop. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  where  the  slander  had  not 
reached,  he  sought  a  retreat — and  he  found  a  still  more  grate- 
ful asylum  in  the  daily  solicitudes  of  the  best  of  wives, 

"  An  enemy  hath  done  this,"  I  have  heard  him  say — and  at 
such  times  my  mother  would  speak  to  him  so  soothingly  of 
forgiveness,  and  long-suffering,  and  the  bearing  of  injuries  with 
patience  ;  would  heal  all  his  wounds  with  so  gentle  a  touch ; 
I  have  seen  the  old  man  weep  like  a  child. 

The  gloom  that  beset  his  mind,  at  times  betrayed  him  into 
skepticism— ^he  has  doubted  if  there  be  a  Providence !  I 
have  heard  him  say,  "  God  has  built  a  brave  world,  but  me- 
thinks  he  has  left  his  creatures  to  bustle  in  it  how  they  may,'" 

At  such  times  he  could  not  endure  !o  hear  my  mother  talk 
in  a  religious  strain.  He  would  say,  "  Woman,  have  done — 
you  confound,  you  perplex  me,  when  yoii  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  for  one  day  at  least  unlit  me  for  the  business  of  life." 

I  have  seen  her  look  at  him — oh  God,  Maria  1  such  a  look  ! 
it  plainly  spake  that  she  was  willing  to  have  shared  hei 
03 
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precious  hope  with  ihe  partner  of  her  earihlj  cares — but  shs 
found  a  repulse. 

Deprived  of  such  a  wife,  think  you  the  old  man  could  have 
long  endured  his  existence  ?  or  what  consolation  would  his 
wretched  daughter  have  had  to  offer  him,  but  silent  and  imbe- 
cile tears  ? 

My  sweet  cousin,  you  will  think  me  tedious — and  I  am  so 
^but  it  does  me  good  to  talk  these  matters  over.  And  do  not 
you  be  alarmed  for  me — my  sorrows  are  subsiding  into  a  deep 
and  sweet  resignation.  I  shall  soon  be  sufficiently  composed, 
I  know  it,  to  participate  in  my  friend's  happiness. 

Let  me  call  her,  while  yet  1  may,  my  own  Maria  Leslie  ! 
Methinks  I  shall  not  like  you  by  any  other  name.  Beaumont ! 
Maria  Beaumont!  it  hath  a  strange  sound  with  it — I  shall 
never  be  reconciled  to  this  name — but  do  not  you  fear — Maria 
Leslie  shall  plead  with  me  for  Maria  Beaumont. 
And  now,  my  sweet  friend, 

God  love  you,  and  your 

Elinor  Clare. 

I  find  in  my  collection  several  letters,  written  soon  after  the 
dale  of  the  preceding,  and  addressed  all  of  them  to  Maria 
Beaumont.  I  am  tempted  to  make  some  short  extracts  from 
these — my  tale  will  suffer  intemiption  by  them — but  I  was 
willing  to  preserve  whatever  memorials  1  could  of  Elinor 
Clare. 

From  Elinor  Clare  to  Maria  Beaumont. 


I  have  been  strolling  out  for  half  an  hour  in  the  fields ;  and 
my  mind  has  been  occupied  by  thoughts  which  Maria  has  a 
right  to  participate.  I  have  been  bringing  my  mother  to  my 
recolle.ction.  My  heart  ached  with  the  remembrance  of  in- 
firmities, that  made  her  closing  years  of  life  so  sore  a  trial  to 
lier. 

I  was  concerned  to  think  that  our  family  dilTerences  have 
been  one  source  of  disquiet  to  her ;  I  am  sensible  that  this  last 
we  are  apt  to  exaggerate  after  a  person's  death — and  surely, 
in  the  main,  there  was  considerable  harmony  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  little  family — still  1  was  concerned  to  think  that 
we  ever  gave  her  gentle  spirit  disquiet. 

I  thought  on  many  years  back — on  all  my  parents'  friends 

— the  H s,  the  F s,  on  D S--     .  and  on  many  a 

merry  evening,  in  the  fireside  circle,  in  that  comfortable  back 
parlour — it  is  never  used  now. 
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in  despising  these  petty  topics  of  endeared  remembrance,  as- 
sociated circumslanees  of  past  times  ;  ye  know  not  iuo  throb- 
bings  of  the  heart,  tender  yet  affectionately  familiar,  which 
accompany  the  dear  and  honoured  names  o(  father  or  o(  mother. 

Maria !  I  thought  on  all  these  things ;  my  heart  ached  at 
ihe  review  of  them — it  yet  aches  while  I  write  this — but  I 
am  never  so  satisfied  with  my  train  of  thoughts  as  when  they 
tun  upon. these  subjects — tke  tears  they  draw  from  us  meli- 
orate and  soften  the  heart,  and  keep  fresh  within  us  that  mem 
ory  of  dear  friends  dead,  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  a  read- 
mission  to  their  society  hereafter. 

From  another  Idle]. 

1  HAD  a  bad  dream  this  morning — that  Allan  was  Qead — 
and  who,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  do  you  think  put  on 
mourning  for  him?  Why — Matravis.  This  alone  might 
cure  me  of  superstitious  thoughts,  if  I  were  inclined  to  them; 
for  why  should  Matravis  mourn  for  us,  or  our  family  1  Still 
it  was  pleasant  to  awake  and  find  it  but  a  dream.  Methinks 
something  like  an  awaking  from  an  ill  dream  shall  ihe  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  be.  Materially  different  from  our 
accustomed  scenes  and  ways  of  life,  the  world  to  come  may 
possibly  not  be— still  it  is  represented  to  us  under  the  notion 
of  a  rest,  a  Sabbath,  a  state  of  bliss. 

From  another  letter. 

Methinks  you  anil  I  should  have  been  bora  under  the  same 
roof,  sucked  the  same  milk,  conned  the  same  horn-book, 
thumbed  ihe  same  Testament  together:  for  we  have  been 
more  than  sisters,  Maria  ! 

Something  will  still  be  whispering  to  me  that  I  shall  one 
day  be  inmate  of  the  same  dwelling  with  my  cousin,  partaker 
with  her  in  all  the  delights  which  spring  from  mutual  good 
offices,  kind  words,  attentions  in  sickness  and  in  health — con- 
versation, sometimes  innocently  trivial,  and  at  others  profita- 
bly serious ;  books  read  and  commented  on  together ;  meals 
ale  and  walks  taken  together — and  conferences,  how  we  may 
best  do  good  to  this  poor  person  or  that,  and  wean  oiir  spirits 
from  the  world's  cares,  without  divesting  ourselves  of  its  chan- 
ties. What  a  picture  I  have  drawn,  Maria  !  and  none  of  all 
■liese  things  may  ever  come  to  pass. 


eiiiUiniid  presently. 


,icdt,G(K)glc 


From  another  letter. 

Continue  to  write  to  me,  «iy  swuet  cousin.  Many  good 
thoughts,  resolutions,  and  proper  views  of  things  pass  through 
the  mind  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  are  lost  for  want 
of  committing  them  to  paper.  Seize  them,  Maria,  as  tliey 
pass,  these  Birds  of  Paradise,  that  show  themselves  and 
are  gone — and  make  a  grateful  present  of  the  precious  fugitives 
to  your  friend 

'j'o  use  -i  homely  illustration,  just  using  m  my  fanc)  — shall 
ihe  good  housewife  take  such  pains  in  pickling  and  pre- 
serving her  worthless  fruits,  her  walnuts,  her  apricots,  and 
quinces — and  is  there  not  much  spiritual  honsemfcry  in  treas- 
uring up  our  ramd's.  best  fruits — our  hearts  meditations  m  its 
most  favoured  moments ' 

This  said  simile  is  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  moral 
izers,  such  as  I  conceive  honest  BaMer  to  have  been,  such  ad 
Quarles  ind  Wither  were,  with  tlieir  cunous,  serio  comic, 
quaint  emblems  But  tliey  sometimes  reach  the  heart,  when 
a  mote  elegant  simile  rests  in  the  fancy 

Not  low  and  mean,  like  these,  but  beautifully  familiarized 
to  our  conceptions,  and  condescending  to  human  thoughts  and 
notions,  are  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord — conve}  ed  in  par- 
able or  similitude,  what  easv  access  do  they  win  to  the  heart 
through  the  medium  of  the  delighted  imagination  1  speaking 
of  heavenly  things  in  fable,  or  m  simile,  drawn  Irom  earth, 
from  objects  common,  accustomed. 

Life's  business,  with  such  dehcious  hltle  interruptions  as 
our  correspondence  affords,  how  pleasant  n  is  '—why  can  we 
not  paint  on  the  dull  paper  our  whole  leelmgs,  exquisite  as  thev 
rise  up  ? 

From  anotkfr  Utter 

I  HAD  meant  to  hive  left  oif  at  this  place,  but  looking 
back,  [  am  sorry  to  find  too  gloom)  a  cast  tincturing  my  last 
j>age— a  representation  of  lile  false  and  unthankful.  Life  la 
not  all  vanity  and  disappointmenl — it  halh  much  of  evil  in  it, 
no  doubt ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  misuse  it,  it  affords  com- 
fort, temporary  comfort,  much,  much  that  endears  us  to  it,  and 
dignifies  it — many  true  and  good  feelings,  I  trust,  of  which 
we  need  not  be  ashimed — hours  of  tranquillitv  and  hope. 
But  the  morning  was  dull  and  overca'.t,  and  mj  spirirs  wera 
under  a  cloud.     I  feel  mj  error. 

Is  h  no  blessing,  that  we  two  loie  oni.  anoihtr  10  dearlv-" 
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tiiat  Allan  is  left  me — that  you  are  settled  in  life— that  worldly 
alTairs  go  smooth  with  us  both— above  all,  that  our  lot  hath 
fallen  lo  us  in  a  Christian  country  t  Maria !  these  things  are 
not  little.  I  will  consider  life  as  a  loi.g  feast,  and  not  forget 
to  say  grace. 

From  another  letter., 

Allan  has  written  to  me — you  know,  he  is  on  a  visit  at 
liis  old  tutor's  in  Gloucestershire — he  is  lo  return  home  on 
Thursday — Allan  is  a  dear  boy— he  concludes  his  letter,  which 
IS  very  iiffeclionate  tltfoughout,  in  this  manner : — 

''  Elinor,  I  charge  you  lo  learn  the  following  stanza  by 
heart — 

'  The  monarch  may  iorget  his  crown, 

Thaton  hie  head  an  hoar  halhbBBn; 
The  bridegroom  may  forget  his  bride 

Was  mode  his  wedded  wife  ^feelreen  ; 
The  mother  may  forget  her  chdd. 

That  smiles  so  sweetly  on  hei  knee  : 
Bui  I'll  remember  thoe.  Giencairn, 

And  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me.' 

"  The  lines  are  in  Bums — you  know,  we  read  him  for  the 
first  time  together  at  Margate — and  I  have  been  used  to  refei 
them  to  you,  and  to  call  you,  iu  my  mind,  Giencairn — for  you 
were  always  very  good  to  me.  I  had  a  thousand  failings,  but 
you  would  love  me  in  spite  of  them  all.  I  am  going  to  drink 
your  health." 

I  shall  detain  my  reader  no  longer  from  the  narrative. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

They  had  but  four  rooms  in  the  cottage.  Margaret  slep. 
in  the  biggest  room  up  stairs,  and  her  grand-daughter  in  a  kind 
of  clcset  adjoining,  where  she  could  he  within  hearing,  if  her 
grandmother  should  call  her  in  the  night. 

The  girl  was  often  disturbed  in  that  manner — two  or  three 
times  in  b.  night  she  has  been  forced  to  leave  her  bed  to  fetch 
her  grandmother's  cordials,  or  do  some  little  service  for  her — 
but  she  knew  that  Margaret's  ailings  were  real  and  pressing, 
and  Rosamund  never  complained— never  suspected  that  he* 
grandmother's  requisitions  had  anything  uni  ease n able  in  them 
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The  night  ahe  parted  with  Miss  Clare  she  had  helped  Mar- 
garet to  bed,  as  usual — and,  after  saying  her  piajers,  as  the 
custom  was,  kneeling  by  the  oid  lady's  bedside,  kissed  her 
giandmolher,  and  wished  her  a  good-aight— Margaret  blessed 
ber,  and  charged  her  lo  go  to  bed  directly.  It  was  her  cus- 
tomary injunction,  and  Rosamund  had  never  dreamed  of  diso- 
beying. 

So  she  retired  to  her  little  room.  The  night  was  warm  and 
clear — the  moon  very  bright— her  window  commanded  a  view 
of  scenes  she  had  been  tracing  in  the  daytime   with  Mies 

All  the  events  of  the  day  past,  the  occurrences  of  their 
walk,  arose  in  her  mind.  She  fancied  she  should  like  to  re- 
trace those  scenes— but  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour 
in  (he  village. 

Still  she  fancied  it  would  be  very  charming— and  then  her 
grandmother's  injunction  came  powerfully  lo  her  recollection 
— she  sighed,  and  turned  from  the  window — and  walked  up 
and  down  her  little  room. 

Ever,  when  she  looked  at  the  window,  the  wish  returned. 
It  was  not  so  vary  late.  The  neighbours  were  vet  about, 
passing  under  the  window  to  their  homes— she  thought,  and 
thought  again,  till  her  sensations  became  vivid,  even  to  pain- 
fulness— her  bosom  was  aching  to  give  them  vent. 

The  village  clock  struck  ten !— the  neighbours  ceased  to 
pass  under  the  window.  Rosamund,  stealing  down  stairs, 
fastened  the  latch  behind  her,  and  left  the  cottage. 

One  that  knew  her  met  her,  and  observed  her  with  some 
surprise.  Another  recollecls  having  wished  her  a  good-night. 
Rosamund  never  returned  to  the  cottage. 

An  old  man,  that  lay  sick  in  a  small  house  adjoining  to 
Margaret's,  testified  the  next  morning  that  he  had  plainly 
heard  the  old  creature  calling  for  her  granddaughter.  All  the 
night  long  she  made  her  moan,  and  ceased  not  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  Rosamund.  But  no  Rosamund  was  there— the  voice 
died  away,  but  not  till  near  daybreak. 

When  the  neighbours  came  to  search  in  the  morning,  Mar- 
garet was  missing !  She  had  straggled  out  of  bed,  and  made 
her  way  into  Rosamund's  room— worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
fright,  when  she  found  the  girl  not  there,  she  had  laid 
herself  down  to  die — and,  it  is  thought,  she  died  praying — 
for  she  was  discovered  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  and 
face  extended  on  the  pillow,  where  Rosamund  had  slept  the 
night  before- a  smile  was  on  her  face  in  death. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Fain  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  transautions  of  that  niglii 
—but  I  cannot — grief  and  burning  shame  forbid  me  to  be 
bilent — black  deeds  are  about  to  be  made  public,  which  reflect 
a  stain  upon  our  common  nature. 

Rosamund,  enthusiastic  and  improvident,  wandered  unpro- 
tected to  a  distance  from  her  guardian  doors — through  lonely 
glens  and  wood  walks,  where  she  had  rambled  many  a  day 
in  safety — till  she  arrived  at  a  shady  copse,  out  of  iho  hearing 
of  any  human  habitation. 

MalTavis  met  her.  "  Flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  re 
turning  home  late  at  night,  he  passed  that  way  ! 

Matravis  was  a  very  ugly  man.  Sallow  complexioned ! 
and,  if  hearts  can  wear  that  colour,  his  heart  was  sallow  com- 
plexioned also. 

A  young  man  with  gray  deliberation !  cold  and  systematic 
in  all  his  plans ;  and  all  his  plans  were  evil.  His  very  lust 
was  systematic. 

He  would  brood  over  his  bad  purposes  for  such  a  dreary 
length  of  time,  that  it  might  have  been  expected  some  solitary 
check  of  conscience  must  have  intervened  to  save  him  from 
commission.  But  that  Ughl  from  Heaven  was  extinct  in  his 
dark  bosom. 

Nothing  that  is  great,  nothing  that  is  amiable,  existed  for 
this  unhappy  man.  He  feared,  he  envied,  he  suspected  ;  but 
he  never  loved.  The  sublime  and  beautiful  in  nature,  the  ex- 
cellent and  becoming  in  morals,  were  things  placed  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  sensations.  He  loved  not  poetry — nor 
ever  took  a  lonely  walk  to  meditate-— never  beheld  virtue, 
which  he  did  not  try  to  disbelieve,  or  female  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, which  he  did  not  lust  to  contaminate. 

A  sneer  was  perpetually  upon  his  face,  and  malice  grinning 
at  his  heart.  He  would  say  the  most  ill-natured  things  with 
the  least  remorse  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  This  gained  hin. 
the  reputation  of  a  wit — other  traits  got  him  the  reputation  of 
a  villain. 

And  this  man  formerly  paid  his  court  to  Elinor  Clare ! — 
with  what  success  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine.  It  was 
not  in  Elinor's  nature  to  despise  any  living  thing — but,  in  the 
estimation  of  this  man,  to  be  rejected  was  to  be  despised — and 
Matravis  never  forgave. 
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He  had  long  (urmsd  his  eyes  upon  Rosamund  C>ray.  To 
steal  from  ihe  bosom  of  her  friends  the  jewel  they  prized  so 
much,  the  little  ewe  lamb  they  held  so  dear,  was  a  scheme  o! 
delicate  revenge,  and  Matravis  had  a  twofold  motive  for  ac- 
complishing this  young  maid's  ruin. 

Often  had  he  met  her  in  her  favourite  solitudes,  but  found 
her  ever  cold  and  inaccessible.  Of  late  the  girl  bad  avoided 
straying  far  from  her  own  home,  in  the  fear  of  meeting  him — 
but  she  had  never  told  her  fears  to  Allan. 

Matravis  had,  till  now,  been  content  to  be  a  villain  within 
the  limits  of  the  law;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  hoi  fumes 
of  wine,  co-operating  with  his  deep  desire  of  revenge,  and  ihe 
insolence  of  an  imhoped-for  meeting,  overcame  his  customary 
prudence,  and  Matravis  rose,  al  once,  to  an  audacity  of  glori- 
ous mischief. 

Late  at  night  ho  met  her,  a  lonely,  unprotected  virgin — no 
friend  at  hand — no  place  near  of  refuge. 

Rosamund  Gray,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  for  tliee 
— 1  loath  to  tell  the  hateful  circumstances  of  thy  wrongs. 
Night  and  silence  were  the  only  witnesses  of  this  young 
maid's  disgrace — Matravis  fled. 

Rosamund,  polluted  and  disgraced,  wandered,  an  abandoned 
■hing,  about  the  fields  and  meadows  till  daybreak.  Not  ca- 
ring to  return  to  the  cottage,  she  sat  herself  down  before  the 
gale  of  Miss  Clare's  house — in  a  stupor  of  grief. 

Elinor  was  just  rising,  and  had  opened  the  windows  uf  her 
chamber,  when  she  perceived  her  desolate  young  friend.  She 
ran  lo  embrace  her — alie  brought  her  into  the  house — she 
look  her  lo  lier  bosom — she  kissed  her — she  spake  to  her  ; 
but  Rosamund  could  not  speak.    . 

Tidings  came  from  the  cottage.  Margaret's  death  was  an 
event  which  could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  Rosamund. 
When  the  sweet  maid  heard  of  it,  she  languished,  and  fell 
sick — she  never  held  up  her  head  after  that  time. 

If  Rosamund  had  been  a  sister,  she  could  not  have  been 
kindlier  treated  than  by  her  two  friends. 

Allan  had  prospects  in  life — might,  in  time,  have  married 
into  any  of  the  first  families  in  Hertfordshire— but  Rosamuno 
Gray,  bumbled  though  she  was,  and  put  to  shame,  had  yet  a 
charm  for  him — and  he  would  have  been  content  to  share  his 
fortunes  with  her  yet,  if  Rosamund  would  have  lived  to  be  his 
companion. 

But  this  wa»  not  to  be — and  the  g^rl  soon  after  died.  Sht 
expired  \n  the  arms  of  Elmor — quiet,  gentle,  as  slie  Ined — 
Ihunkful  that  she  died  not  among  strangers — and  expressmg 
by  signs,  rather  than  words,  a  gratitude  for  the  most  trifling 
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services,  the  common  offices  of  humanity.  She  died  uncom- 
plaining ;  and  this  young  maid,  this  untaught  Rat  imund,  might 
liave  given  a  lesson  to  the  grave  philosopher  in  ieaih. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  WAS  but  a  boy  when  these  events  took  place.  All  the 
t'illage  remember  the  story,  and  tell  of  Rosanmnd  Gray  and 
old  blind  Margaret. 

I  parted  from  Allan  Clare  on  that  disastrous  night,  and  aei 
out  for  Edinburgh  the  next  morning,  before  the  facts  were  com- 
monly known — I  heard  not  of  them — and  it  was  four  months 
Before  I  received  a  letter  from  Allan. 

"His  heart,"  he  told  me,  "  was  gone  from  him — fur  his 
sister  had  died  of  a  phrensy  fever !" — not  a  word  of  Rosamund 
in  the  letter — I  was  left  to  collect  her  story  from  sources  which 
may  one  day  be  explained. 

I  soon  after  quitted  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  and 
returned  to  my  native  village.  Allan  had  left  the  place,  and 
[  could  gain  no  information  whether  he  were  dead  or  living. 

I  passed  the  cottage.  I  did  not  dare  to  look  that  way,  or 
to  inquire  who  lived  there.  A  little  dog,  tJiat  had  been  Rosa- 
mund's, was  yelping  in  my  path.  I  laughed  aloud  like  one 
mad,  whose  mind  h  d  d  1  ly  g  e  from  him — I  stared  va- 
cantly around  me,  lik  1  d  from  common  perceptions 

But  I  was  young       h  d  the  impression  became 

gradually  weakened  as  I  ra  gl  d  n  the  business  of  life.  It 
is  now  ten  years  si  h  took  place,  and  I  some- 

times think  of  ihem  as  1      Ail  n  Clare  was  a  dear  friend 

tome — but  there  a  wh      Allan  and  his  sister,  Mar- 

garet and  her  granddaughter,  appear  like  personages  of  a  dream 
~-an  idle  dream. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Stbangi:  things  have  happened  unto  me— I  seem  scare 
awake^but  I  will  recollect  my  thoughts,  and  try  to  give  » 
account  of  what  has  befallen  me  in  the  few  last  weeks. 
28* 
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Since  iny  falher's  death  our  family  have  resided  in  London. 
I  am  in  practice  as  a  surgeon  there.  My  mother  died  two 
years  after  we  left  Widford. 

A  month  or  two  ago  1  had  heen  busying  myself  in  drawing 
up  the  above  narrative,  intending  lo  make  h  public.  The 
employment  had  forced  ray  mind  to  dwell  upon/aci*,  which 
had  begun  to  fade  from  it — the  memory  of  old  times  became 
vivid,  and  more  vivid — I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  my  native  village — of  the  young  loves  of  Rosamund 
and  her  Clare. 

A  kind  of  dread  had  hitherto  kept  me  back;  but  I  was 
restless  now,  til!  I  had  accomplished  my  wish.  I  sat  out  one 
morning  to  walk — I  reached  Widford  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon — after  a  slight  breakfast  at  my  inn — where  I  was 
mortified  lo  perceive  the  old  landlord  did  not  know  me  again 
— (old  Thomas  Billet — ^he  has  often  made  angle  rods  for 
mo  when  a  child) — I  rambled  over  all  my  accustomed 
haunts. 

Our  old  house  was  vacant,  and  to  be  sold.  I  entered,  un 
molested,  into  the  room  that  had  been  my  bedchamber.  1 
kneeled  down  on  the  spot  where  ray  little  bed  had  stood — I 
feit  like  a  child— I  prayed  like  one— it  seemed  as  though  old 
times  were  to  return  again — I  looked  round  invohmtarily,  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  face  I  knew— but  all  was  naked  and  mute. 
The  bed  was  gone.  My  little  pane  of  painted  window,  through 
which  1  loved  to  look  at  the  sun  when  I  awoke  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer's morning,  was  taken  out,  and  had  been  replaced  by  one 
of  common  glass. 

I  visited,  by  turns,  every  chamber — they  were  all  desolate 
and  unfurnished,  one  excepted,  in  which  the  owner  hat!  left  a 
harpsichord,  probably  to  be  sold — I  touched  the  keys — ] 
played  some  old  Scottish  tunes,  which  had  delighted  me  when 
a  child.  Past  associations  revived  with  the  music — blended 
with  a  sense  of  unreality,  which  at  last  became  too  powerful 
— I  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 

I  wandered,  scarce  knowing  where,  into  an  old  wood  thai 
stands  at  the  back  of  the  house — we  called  it  the  mlderneas. 
A  well-known  yo/'m  was  missing,  that  used  to  meet  me  in  this 
place — it  was  thine,  Ben  Moxam — ihe  kindest,  gentlest,  po- 
'iiest  of  human  beings,  yet  was  he  nothing  higher  than  a 
gardenei  in  the  family.  Honest  creature,  thou  didst  nevsr 
pass  me  m  my  childish  rambles  without  a  soft  speech  and  a 
smile.  1  remember  thy  good-natured  face.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  for  which  I  can  never  forgive  ihee,  Ben  Moxam — that 
thou  didst  join  with  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  mine  in  a  cruel 
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plot,  lo  lop  away  ihe  hanging  branches  of  ilie  old  fir-trees. 
I  remembet  them  sweeping  to  the  ground. 

I  have  often  left  my  childish  sports  to  ramble  in  this  place 
—its  glooms  and  its  solitude  had  a  mysterious  charm  for  my 
yiung  mind,  nurturing  within  me  that  love  of  quietness  and 
lonely  dkinking  which  have  accompanied  me  to  malurer  years. 

In  this  inildemess  1  found  myself  after  a  ten  years'  absence. 
Its  stately  fir-trees  were  yet  standing,  with  al!  their  luxuriant 
company  of  underwood— the  squirrel  was  there,  and  the  melan- 
choly cooings  of  the  wood-pigeon — all  was  as  I  bad  left  it — 
my  heart  softened  at  the  sight — it  seemed  as  though  my  char- 
acter had  been  suffering  a  change  since  I  forsook  these  shades. 

My  parents  were  both  (.ead — 1  had  no  counsellor  left,  no 
experience  of  age  lo  direct  me,  no  sweet  voice  of  reproof. 
The  IjOiid  had  taken  away  my  friends,  and  I  knew  not  where 
he  had  laid  them.  I  paced  round  the  wilderness,  seeking  a 
comforter.  I  prayed  thct  I  might  be  restored  to  that  slate  of 
innocence  in  which  I  had  wandered  in  those  shades, 

Methought  my  request  was  heard — for  it  seemed  as  though 
the  stains  of  manhood  were  passing  from  me,  and  I  were  re- 
lapsing into  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  childhood.  I  was 
content  to  have  been  moulded  into  a  perfect  child.  I  stood 
BtiU,  as  in  a  trance.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  enjoying  a  person- 
al intercourse  with  my  heavenly  Father— and,  extravagantly, 
put  off  the  shoes  from  my  feet — for  the  place  where  I  stood, 
I  thought,  was  holy  ground. 

This  state  of  mind  could  not  last  long— and  1  returned  with 
languid  feelings  to  my  inn.  I  ordered  my  ditiner— green 
peas  and  a  sweetbread — it  had  been  a  favourite  dish  with  me 
in  my  childhood— I  was  allowed  to  have  it  on  my  birthdays. 
I  was  impatient  to  see  it  come  upon  the  table — but,  when  it 
came,  I  could  scarce  eat  a  mouthful — my  tears  choked  me.  I 
called  for  wine— I  drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of  red  wine— and 
not  till  then  had  I  dared  to  visit  the  churchyard,  where  my 
parents  were  interred. 

The  cottage  lay  in  my  way — Margaret  had  chosen  it  for 
that  very  reason,  to  be  ner.t  the  church — for  the  old  lady  was 
regular  in  her  attendance  on  pubhc  worship — I  passed  on-  ■ 
and  in  a  moment  found  myself  among  the  tombs. 

I  had  been  present  at  my  father's  burial,  and  knew  the  spot 
again — my  mother's  funeral  I  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending — a  plain  stone  was  placed  over  ihe  grave,  with  their 
initials  carved  upon  it— for  they  both  occupied  one  grave. 

I  prostrated  myself  before  the  spot — I  kissed  the  earth 
that  covered  them — I  contemplated,  with  gloomy  delight,  the 
time  when  1  should  mingle  my  dust  with  theirs — and  kneeled 
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with  my  arms  iticumbent  on  the  gravestone,  in  a  kind  oJ 
mental  prayer — for  I  could  not  speak. 

Having  performed  these  duties,  1  arose  with  quitter  feel- 
ings, and  felt  leisure  to  attend  to  indiiferent  objects.  Still  1 
continued  in  the  churchyard,  reading  the  various  inscriptiona 
and  moralizing  on  them  with  that  kind  of  levity  which  will 
not  nnfrequenily  spring  up  in  the  mind  in  the  midst  of  deep 
melancholy. 

I  read  of  nothing  but  careful  parents,  loving  husbands,  and 
dutiful  children.  1  said  jestingly,  Where  be  all  the  iaJ  people 
buried?  Bad  parents,  bad  husbands,  bad  children — whal 
cemeteries  are  appointed  for  these  i  do  they  not  sleep  in  con 
secrated  ground?  or  is  it  but  a  pious  fiction,  a  generous  over- 
sight, in  the  survivers,  which  thus  tricks  out  men's  epitaphs 
when  dead,  who,  in  their  lifetime,  discharged  the  offices  of 
life,  perhaps,  but  lamely.  Their  failings,  with  their  re- 
proaches, now  sleep  with  them  in  the  grave.  Man  wars  itot 
with  the  dfad.     It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  for  which  I  love  it. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  now,  a  little  group  assembled  at  the 
other  end  of  the  churchyard ;  it  was  a  company  of  children, 
who  were  gathered  round  a  young  man,  dressed  in  black,  sit- 
ting  on  a  gravestone. 

He  seemed  to  be  asking  them  questions — probably  about 
their  learning — and  one  little  dirty  ragged  headed  fellow  was 
clambering  up  his  knees  to  kiss  him.  The  children  had  been 
eating  black  cherries — for  some  of  the  stones  were  scattered 
about,  and  their  mouths  were  smeared  with  them. 

As  I  drew  near  them,  I  thought  I  discerned  in  the  stranger 
a  mild  benignity  of  countenance,  which  I  had  somewhere 
seen  before — I  gazed  at  him  more  attentively. 

It  was  Allan  Clare!  sitting  on  the  grave  of  his  sibter. 

I  threw  my  arms  about  his  neck,  t  exclaimed  "  Allan" — he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  me — he  knew  me — we  both  wept  aloud 
— it  seemed  as  though  the  interval  since  we  parted  had  been  as 
nothing — I  cried  out,  "  Come  and  tell  me  about  these  things." 

I  drew  him  away  from  his  little  friends — he  parted  with  a 
show  of  reluctance  from  the  churchy ard-~Margaret  and  her 
grand-daughter  lay  buried  there,  as  well  as  his  sister — I  took 
him  to  my  inn— secured  a  room,  where  we  might  be  private — 
ordered  fresh  wine — scarce  knowing  what  I  did.Idanced  for  joy. 

Allan  was  quite  overcome,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  he 
said,  "  This  repays  me  for  alL" 

U  was  a  proud  day  for  me— I  had  found  the  friend  I  thouglit 
dead — earth  seemed  to  me  no  longer  valuable,  tlian  as  it  con- 
tained him ;  and  existence  a  blessing  no  longer  than  while  I 
should  live  to  be  his  comforter. 
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1  b«gap  at  leisure  to  survey  him  with  more  attention.  Time 
and  grief  had  left  (ew  traces  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  which 
once  burned  in  his  countenance — his  eyes  had  lost  their  ori- 
ginal fire,  but  they  retained  an  uncommon  sweetness,  and, 
whenever  they  were  turned  upon  me,  their  smile  pierced  to 
my  heart. 

"  Allan,  I  fear  you  have  been  a  sufferer."  He  replied  not, 
md  1  could  not  press  him  further.  I  could  not  call  the  dead 
10  life  again. 

So  we  drank,  and  told  old  stories — -and  repeated  old  poetry 
— and  sang  old  songs — as  if  nothing  had  happened.  We  sat 
till  very  late — I  forgot  that  I  had  purposed  returning  to  town 
that  evening — to  Allan  all  places  were  alike — I  grew  noisy, 
he  grew  cheerful — Allan's  old  manners,  old  enthusiasm,  were 
returning  upon  him — we  laughed,  we  wept,  wo  mingled  our 
tears,  and  talked  extravagantly. 

Allan  was  my  chamber-fellow  that  night — and  lay  awake, 
planning  schemes  of  living  together  under  the  same  roof,  en- 
tering upon  similar  pursuits — and  praising  God  that  we  had 

Iwas  obliged  to  return  to  town  the  next  morning,  and  Allan 
proposed  to  accompany  me.  "  Since  the  death  of  his  sister," 
he  told  me,  "  he  had  been  a  wanderer." 

In  the  course  of  our  walk  !ie  unbosomed  himself  without 
reserve — lold  me  many  particulars  of  his  way  of  life  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 

Once,  on  my  attempting  to  cheer  him,  when  I  perceived  him 
over  thoughtful,  he  replied  to  me  in  these  words:  — 

"  Do  not  regard  me  as  unhappy  when  you  catch  me  in 
these  moods.  I  am  never  more  happy  than  at  limes  when, 
by  the  cast  of  my  countenance,  men  judge  me  most  miserable. 

"  My  friend,  the  events  which  have  left  this  sadness  behind 
them  are  of  no  recent  date.  The  melancholy,  which  comes 
over  me  with  the  recollection  of  them,  is  not  hurtful,  but  only 
tends  to  soften  and  tranquillize  my  mind,  to  detach  me  from 
the  restlessness  of  human  pursuits 

"  The  stronger  1  feel  this  detachment,  the  more  I  find  my 
self  drawn  heavenward  to  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  objects. 

"I  love  to  keep  old  friendships  aliie  and  warm  within  me, 
because  I  expect  a  renewal  of  them  in  the  Korld  of  spirits. 

"  I  am  a  wandering  and  unconnected  thing  on  the  earth.  I 
have  made  no  now  friendships  that  can  compensate  me  for 
the  loss  of  the  old — and  the  more  I  know  mankind,  the  more 
does  it  become  necessary  for  me  to  supply  their  loss  by  little 
images,  recollections,  and  circumstances  of  past  pleasures, 
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"  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  surrounded  by  a  iiiuUitudo  ol  very 
wortby  people,  plain-hear  led  souls,  sincere  and  kind.  Bui 
L'tey  have  hitherto  eluded  my  pursuit,  and  will  connm.e  to 
bless  the  little  circle  of  their  families  and  friends,  while  I  njual 
remain  a  stranger  to  them, 

"Ifept  at  a  distance  by  mankind,  I  have  not  ceased  to  love 
them — and  could  I  find  the  cruel  persecutor,  the  malignant 
instrument  of  God's  judgments  on  me  and  m,ne,  I  ihink  I 
would  forgive,  and  try  to  love  him  loo. 

"  I  have  been  a.  quiet  suiTerer.  From  the  beamning  of  my 
calamities  it  was  given  to  me  not  to  see  the  hand  of  man 
in  them,  I  perceived  a  mighty  arm,  which  none  but  m>seli 
could  see,  extended  over  me.  I  gave  my  heart  to  the  Purifier, 
and  my  will  to  the  Sovereign  Wil!  of  the  universe.  The  irre- 
sistible wheels  of  destiny  passed  on  in  their  everlasting  rota- 
tion—and 1  sufTered  myself  to  be  carried  along  with  ihem 
without  complaining." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Allan  told  me,  that  for  some  years  past,  feeling  himselt 
disengaged  from  every  personal  tie,  but  not  ahenaled  from 
human  sympathies,  it  had  been  his  taste,  his  humour  he  called 
it,  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  hospitals  and  lasar- 
houses. 

^  He  had  found  a  wayward  pleasure,  he  refused  to  name  it  a 
virtue,  in  tending  a  description  of  people,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  expect  kindness  or  friendliness  from  mankind,  but  were 
content  to  accept  (he  reluctant  services,  which  the  oflenlimea 
unfeeling  instruments  and  servants  of  these  well-meant  insti- 
tutions deal  out  to  Ihe  poor  sick  people  under  their  care. 

It  IS  not  medicine,  it  is  not  broths  and  coarse  meals,  served 
up  at  a  stated  hour  w  ith  all  the  hard  formalities  of  a  prison — 
It  IS  not  the  scanlj  dole  of  a  bed  to  die  on — which  dying  man 
requires  from  his  species 

Looks,  attentions,  consolations— in  a  word  sympathies,  are 
what  a  man  most  needs  in  this  awtul  close  of  mortal  suffer 
ings  A  kind  look,  a  smile,  a.  drop  of  cold  water  to  the 
parched  lip— for  these  things  a  man  shall  bless  you  in  death. 

And  these  better  things  than  cordnls  did  Allan  love  to  ad- 
minister— to  slaybva  bedside  the  whole  da\,  when  some 
ihiiig  disgusting  m  a  pitienf,  distemper  has  kept  the  ver? 
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nurses  at  a  distance — to  sit  by,  while  the  poor  wretch  got  a 
little  sleep — and  be  there  to  smile  upon  him  wlien  he  awoke 
— to  slip  a  guinea,  now  and  then,  into  the  hands  of  a  nurse  ot 
attendant — these  things  have  been  to  Allan  as  privileges,  for 
which  he  was  content  to  live,  choice  marks,  and  circumstances 
of  his  Maker's  goodness  to  him. 

And  I  do  not  know  whether  occupations  of  this  kind  be  not 
a  spring  of  purer  and  nobler  delight  {certainly  instances  of  a 
more  disinterested  virtue)  than  arises  from  what  are  called 
Iriendships  of  sentiment 

Between  two  persons  of  liberal  education,  like  opinions, 
and  common  feelingSjOl'entimes  subsists  a  vanity  of  sentiment, 
which  disposes  each  to  look  upon  the  otlier  as  the  only  being 
in  the  universe  worthy  of  friendship,  or  capable  of  understand- 
ing it — themselves  they  consider  as  the  solitary  receptacles 
of  all  that  is  delicate  in  feeling  or  stable  in  attachment :  when 
the  odds  are,  that  under  every  green  hill,  and  in  every  crowded 
elreet,  people  of  equal  worth  are  to  be  found,  who  do  more 
good  in  their  generation,  and  make  less  noise  in  the  doing  of 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  benevolent  propensities  I 
have  been  describing,  that  Allan  oftentimes  discovered  con- 
siderable inclinations  in  favour  of  my  way  of  life,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned  as  being  ihat  of  a  surgeon.  He  would  fre- 
quently attend  me  on  my  visits  to  patients ;  and  I  began  to 
think  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  making  my  profession 
his  study. 

He  was  present  with  me  at  a  scene— a  deathbed  scene— \ 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

I  WAS  sent  for  the  other  morning  to  the  assistance  of  a  gen 
tleman  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  hia  wounds  by 
unskilful  treatment  had  been  brought  to  a  dangerous  crisis. 

The  uncommonneas  of  the  name,  which  was  Matravis,  sug- 
gested to  me  that  this  might  possibly  be  no  other  than  Allan's 
old  enemy.  Under  this  apprehension,  I  did  what  I  could  to 
dissuade  Allan  from  accompanying  me — but  he  seemed  bent 
upon  going,  and  even  pleased  himself  with  the  notion,  that  ii 
might  lie  within  his  ability  to  do  the  unhappy  man  some  aer 
vice.     So  he  went  with  me. 
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Wfien  we  came  lo  the  house,  which  was  in  SiAio-square,  we 
discovered  that  it  was  indeed  the  man,  the  identical  Malravi«, 
who  had  done  all  that  mischief  in  times  past — but  not  in  a 
condition  to  excite  any  other  sensation  than  pity  in  <i  heart 
more  hard  than  Allaa's. 

Intense  pain  had  brought  on  a  delirium — we  perceived  this 
on  first  entering  the  room — for  the  wretched  man  was  raving  tp 
himself — talking  idly  in  mad  unconnected  sentences,  that  yet 
seemed,  at  times,  to  have  reference  la  past  fads. 

One  while  he  told  us  hia  dream.  "  He  had  lost  his  way  on 
a  great  heath,  to  which  there  seemed  no  end — it  was  cold, 
cold,  cold — and  dark,  very  dark— an  old  woman  in  leading- 
strings,  blind,  was  groping  about  for  a  guide ;"  and  then  he 
frightened  me,  for  he  seemed  disposed  to  be  jocular,  and  sang 
a  song  about  "  an  old  woman  clothed  in  gray,"  and  said  "  he 

bid  us  "  not  tell  Allan  Clare."     Allan  was 

1  at  that  very  moment,  sobbing.     I  could  not 

),  but  cried  out,  "  Tins  is  Allan  Clare — Allan 

see  you,  my  dear  sir."     The  wretched  man 

did  not  hear  me,  I  believe,  for  he  turned  his  head  away,  and 

began  talking  of  charnel-houses  and  dead  inen,  "  whether  ihey 

knew  anything  that  passed  in  their  cofltnn." 

Matravis  died  tliat  night. 
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CHRIST'S    HOSPITAL. 


'I'o  comfort  the  desponding  parent  with  the  thought  that, 
without  diminishing  the  stoclt  wIlicH  is  inipeciousiy  demanded 
to  fumiah  the  more  pressing  and  homely  wants  of  our  nature, 
he  has  disposed  of  one  or  more  perhaps  out  of  a  numerous  off 
spring,  under  the  shelter  of  a  care  scarce  less  lender  than  the 
paternal,  where  not  only  their  bodily  cravings  shall  be  sup- 
plied, but  that  mental  ^afiu/um  is  also  dispensed,  which  He  hath 
declared  to  be  no  les.s  necessary  to  our  sustenance  wJio  said, 
that  "not  by  bread  alone  man  can  live;"  for  this  Christ's 
Hospital  unfolds  her  bounty.  Here  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
are  the  youth  lifVed  up  above  their  family,  which  we  must  sup. 
pose  liberal,  though  reduced  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they 
liable  to  be  depressed  below  its  level  by  the  mean  habits  and 
sentiments  which  a  common  charity-school  generates.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  an  institution  to  keep  those  who  have  yet  held  up 
their  heads  in  the  world  from  sinking ;  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  a  decent  household,  when  poverty  was  in  danger  of  crushing 
it ;  to  assist  those  who  are  the  most  willing,  but  not  always 
the  most  able,  to  assist  themselves ;  to  separate  a  child  from 
his  family  for  a  season,  in  order  to  render  him  back  hereafter 
with  feelings  and  habits  more  congenial  to  it  than  he  could 
have  attained  by  remaining  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  it.  It  is 
a  preserving  and  renovating  principle,  an  antidote  for  the  res 
angusla  domi,  when  it  presses,  as  it  always  does,  most  heavily 
upon  the  most  ingenuous  natures. 

This  is  Christ's  Hospital ;  and  whether  its  character  would 
be  improved  by  confining  its  advantages  to  the  very  lowest  al 
the  peopla,  let  those  judge  who  have  witnessed  the  looks,  the 
gestures,  the  behaviour,  the  manner  of  their  play  with  one  an- 
other, their  deportment  towards  strangers,  the  whole  aspect 
and  physiognomy  of  that  vast  assemblage  of  boys  on  the  Lon- 
29  P 
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don  foundmion,  who  ftesheii  and  make  alive  again  with  ttiPir 
sports  the  else  mould*  ring  cloisters  of  the  old  Gray  Friars — 
which  strangers  who  have  never  witnessed,  if  they  pass 
through  Newgate-street,  or  by  Smithlield,  would  do  well  to  go 
a  little  out  of  iheir  way  to  see. 

For  the  Christ's  Hospital  boy  feels  ihat  he  is  no  charity-boy  ; 
he  feels  it  in  the  antiquity  and  regaSily  of  the  foundation  to 
which  he  belongs;  in  the  usage  which  he  meets  with  at 
school,  and  the  treatment  he  is  accustomed  to  otit  of  its  bounds ; 
in  the  respect,  and  even  kindness,  which  his  well-known  garb 
never  fails  '.o  procure  him  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  ho 
feels  it  in  hia  education,  in  that  measure  of  classical  attain- 
»ienls,  which  every  individual  at  that  school,  though  not  des- 
tined to  a  learned  profession,  has  it  in  his  power  to  procure ;  at- 
'ainmenls,  which  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  put  it  in  the 
i«ach  of  the  labouring  classes  to  acquire  :  he  feels  it  in  the 
Rumberless  comforts,  and  even  magnificences,  which  surround- 
ed him  ;  in  his  old  and  awful  cloisters,  with  their  traditions 
in  his  spacious  schoolrooms,  and  in  the  well-ordered,  airy, 
and  lofty  rooms  where  he  sleeps  ;  in  his  stately  dining-hall, 
hung  round  with  pictures,  by  Verrio,  Leiy,  and  others,  one 
of  them  surpassing  in  size  and  grandeur  almost  any  other  in 
the  kingdom  ;•  above  all,  in  the  very  extent  and  magnitude  of 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the  consequent  spirit,  the 
intelligence,  and  public  conscience,  which  is  the  result  of  so 
many  various  yet  wonderful  combining  members.  Compared 
with  this  last-named  advantage,  what  is  the  stock  of  informa- 
tion, (I  do  not  here  speak  of  book-learning,  but  of  that  knowl- 
edge whiah  boy  receives  from  boy,)  the  mass  of  collected 
opinions,  the  intelligence  in  common,  among  the  few  and  nar 
row  members  of  an  ordinary  boarding-school. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  or  blue-coal  boy  has  a  distinctivt 
character  of  his  own,  as  far  removed  from  the  ^jecl  qualities 
of  a  common  charity-boy  as  it  is  from  the  disgusting  forward- 
ness of  a  lad  brought  up  at  some  other  of  the  public  schools. 
There  is  pride  in  it,  accumulated  from  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  described  as  diiFerencing  him  from  the  former ; 
and  there  is  a  restraining  modesty,  from  a  sense  of  obligatioit 
and  dependance,  which  must  ever  keep  his  deportment  from 
assimilating  tc  that  of  the  latter.  His  very  garb,  as  it  is  an- 
tique and  venerable,  feeds  his  self-respect ;  as  it  is  a  badge  of 
dependance,  it  restrains  the  nal«ral  petulance  of  that  age  from 
breaking  out  into  overt  acta  of  insolence.     This  produces  sl- 

"  By  Vertio,  renraaenlioe  James  the  Second  on  hi!  throne,  sutrounded  by 
his  courtiers,  (all  curious  portraits,)  receiving  themalhemalicil  pupils  at  then 
Dinial  ptesentalion,  a  custom  sliU  iiept  up  on  Neviyear's  daj  al  court. 
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l<M)c<!  and  a  reserve  belore  strjiioers,  yet  uot  lliat  cowardly 
shyiteas  which  bo)S  meued  up  At  home  mil  feel,  he  will 
speak  up  when  spoken  lo,  bui  the  strangpr  must  begin  the 
conversation  witlt  him  Wilhin  his  bounil':  h«  is  all  tire  and 
play  ;  but  in  the  streets  he  stedk  along  with  iiil  ihe  self-con- 
centration of  a  young  monk.  He  is  never  known  to  mix  with 
other  boys,  they  are  a  sort,  of  laity  to  him.  All  this  proceeds, 
I  have  no  iloubt,  from  the  continual  consciousness  which  he 
carries  about  him  of  the  difference  of  his  dress  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  ;  with  a  modest  jealousy  over  himself,  lest,  by 
overhastily  mixing  with  common  aiid  secular  playfellows,  he 
should  cammit  the  dignity  of  his  cloth.  Nor  let  any  one  laugh 
at  this  ;  for  considering  the  propensity  of  the  multitude,  and 
especially  of  th«  small  multitude,  lo  ridicule  anything  unusual 
ill  dress — above  all,  where  such  peculiarity  may  be  construed 
by  malice  into  a  mark  of  disparagement — this  reserve  will 
appear  lo  be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  instinct  in  the  blue- 
coat  boy.  That  it,  is  neither  pride  nor  rusticity,  at  least  thai 
it  \ia.s  none  of  the  offensive  qualities  of  either,  a  stranger  may 
soon  satisfy  himself  by  putting  a  question  to  any  of  these 
boys  ;  he  may  be  sure  of  an  answer  couched  in  terms  of  plain 
civility,  neither  loquacious  nor  embarrassed.  Let  him  put  the 
same  question  to  a  parish-boy,  or  to  one  of  the  trencher-capa 

ill  the cloisters,  and  the  impudent  reply  of  the  one  shall 

not  fail  to  exasperate  any  more  than  the  certain  servility,  and 
mercenary  eye  to  reward,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  llu 
other,  can  fail  to  depress  and  sadden  him. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy  is  a  religious  cliaracter.  His 
Hchool  is  eminently  a  religious  foundation  ;  it  has  its  peculiar 
prayers,  its  services  at  set  times,  its  graces,  hymns,  and  an- 
thems, following  each  other  in  an  almost  monastic  closeness  ot 
succession.  This  religious  character  in  him  is  not  always 
untinged  with  superstition.  That  is  not  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  the  thousand  tales  and  traditions  which  must  circu- 
late, with  undisturbed  credulity,  among  so  many  boys,  that 
have  so  few  checks  lo  their  belief  from  any  intercourse  with 
the  worid  at  large  ;  upon  whom  their  equals  in  age  must  work 
HO  much,  their  elders  so  little.  With  this  leaning  towards  an 
cver-belief  in  matters  of  religiori,  which  will  soon  correct  it- 
self when  he  comes  out  inhi  society,  may  be  classed  a  turn 
for  romance  above  most  other  boys.  This  is  U>  be  traced  in 
the  same  manner  lo  their  excess  of  society  with  each  other,  and 
defect  of  mingling  with  the  world.  Hence  the  peculiar  avid- 
ity with  which  such  books  as  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, and  others  of  a  still  wilder  cast,  are,  or  at  least  were 
in  my  tiffie,  sought  for  by  the  bovs. 
1'2 
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half  dozen  of  them  set  off  from  school,  wittiout  map,  carcf,  o. 
compass,  on  a  serious  expedition  to  find  out  Philip  QuarWi 
Island. 

The  Christ's  Hospital  boy's  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  pe- 
culiarly tender  and  apprehensive.  It  is  even  apt  lo  run  out 
into  ceremonial  observances,  and  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  itself 
beyond  the  strict  obligations  of  the  moral  law.  'those  who 
were  contemporaries  with  me  at  that  school  thirty  years  ago, 
will  remember  with  what  more  ikan  Judaic  ripour  the  eating 
of  the  fat  of  certain  boded  meats*  was  iiilerdicled.  A  boy 
wonld  have  blushed  as  at  the  exposure  of  some  heinous  im- 
morality, to  haie  been  detected  eaimg  that  fbrbidden  portion 
of  his  allowance  of  animal  food,  the  whole  of  which,  while 
he  was  in  health,  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  allay  his 
hunger.  The  same,  or  even  greater,  refinement  was  shown 
in  the  rejection  of  certain  kinds  ot  sweel-cake  What  gave 
rise  to  these  supererogatory  penances,  these  self-denying  or- 
dinances, I  could  never  learn  ;t  they  certainly  argue  no  de- 
fect of  the  conscientious  principle.  A  little  excess  in  that  ar- 
ticle is  not  undesirable  in  yonih,  lo  make  allowance  for  the 
mevitable  waste  which  comes  in  maturer  years.  But  in  the 
IcbS  ambiguous  line  of  duty  m  those  directions  of  the  moral 
feelings  which  cannot  be  mistaken  or  depreciated,  I  will  re- 
late what  took  place  in  the  \edr  1785  when  Mr.  Perry,  the 
steward  died  I  must  be  pardoned  tor  taking  my  instances 
from  my  own  times  Indeed  the  v  iidness  of  my  recoDec- 
tions  wh  le  I  am  upon  this  subject  almost  bring  back  those 
times  they  are  present  to  me  std!  But  I  believe  that  in 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  -^mce  the  period  which  I  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  Christ  s  Hoajital  boy  is  very  little 
changed.  Their  situation,  m  point  of  many  comforts,  is  im- 
proved ;  but  that  which  I  ventured  before  to  term  the  public 
conscience  of  the  school,  the-  pervading  moral  sense,  of  which 
every  mind  partakes,  and  to  which  so  many  individual  minds 
contribute,  remaifis,  I  believe,  pretty  much  the  same  as  when 
I  left  it,  I  have  seen  within  ihis  twelvemonth  almost  the 
change  which  has  been  produced  upon  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  upon  being  admitted  into  that  school ;  how,  from 
a  pert  young  coxcomb,  who  thought  that  all  knowledge  was  com- 
prehended within  his  shallow  brains,  because  a  smattering  o( 

*  Under  the  denomination  oSgags. 

t  I  am  told  (hat  the  late  steward,  [Mr.  Hathawsy,]  who  eTinceil  onmiioy 
uccaaions  a  most  praiseworthy  anxiety  to  promote  the  cotnfoit  of  the  boyB, 
had  nceasion  for  alt  his  address  and  perBeverancB  tn  (radicate  the  first  of  th™ 
nate  prejudices,  in  which  he  at  length  happily  smM:eeded,  and  thereby 
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two  or  three  languages  and  one  or  two  sciences  were  Bluffed 
into  him  by  injudicious  treatment  at  home,  hy  a  mixture  with 
the  wholesome  society  of  so  many  schoolfellows,  in  less  time 
than  I  have  spoken  of,  he  has  sunk  lo  his  own  level,  and  is 
contented  to  be  carried  on  in  the  quiet  orb  of  modest  self- 
knowfedge  in  which  the  common  mass  of  that  unpre sumptu- 
ous- assemblage  of  boys  seem  lo  move  :  from  being  a  iitile  un- 
feeling mortal,  he  has  got  to  feel  and  reflect.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
difficult  matter  lo  show  how,  at  a  school  like  this,  where  the 
boy  is  neither  entirely  separated  from  home  nor  yet  exclu- 
sively under  its  influence,  the  best  feelings,  the  filial,  for  in 
stance,  are  brought  to  a  maturity  which  ihey  could  not  have 
attained  under  a  completely  domestic  education  ;  how  the  re- 
lation of  parent  is  rendered  less  tender  by  unremitted  associ- 
ation, and  the  very  awfiilness  of  age  is  best  apprehended  by 
some  sojourning  amid  the  comparative  levity  of  youth ;  how 
absence,  not  drawn  out  by  too  great  extension  into  alienation 
or  forgetfulnesa,  puts  an  edge  upon  the  relish  of  occasionaj 
intercourse,  and  the  boy  is  made  the  better  child  by  that  which 
keeps  the  force  of  that  relation  from  being  feit  as  perpet- 
ually pressing  on  him  ;  how  the  substituted  paternity,  into  the 
care  of  which  he  is  adopted,  while  in  everything  substantial 
it  makes  up  for  the  natural,  in  the  necessary  omission  of  in- 
dividual fondnesses  and  partialities  directs  the  mind  onlv  the 
more  strongly  to  appreciate  that  natural  and  first  tie,  in  which 
such  weaknesses  are  the  bond  of  strength  and  the  appetite 
which  craies  after  them  betrajo  no  perverse  palate  But 
these  speculations  rather  belong  to  the  queation  of  the  lora 
parative  advantages  of  a  public  over  a  piuaie  education  in 
general  I  must  get  hack  to  mj  favourite  school  ind  to  that 
which  took  place  when  our  old  and  good  steward  died. 

Apdl  will  say,  that  when  I  think  of  the  frequent  instancea 
wRich  I  have  met  with  in  children  of  a  hard-heartedness,  a 
callousness,  and  insensibility  lo  the  loss  of  relations,  even  of 
those  who  have  begot  and  nourished  them,  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  as  a  proof  of  something  in  the  pecuhar  conformation 
of  that  school,  favourable  to  tlie  expansion  of  the  best  feelings 
of  our  nature,  that,  at  the  period  which  I  am  noticing,  out  of 
five  hundred  boys,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  to  be  found  among 
them,  nor  a  heart  that  did  not  beat  wiih  genuine  emotion. 
Every  impulse  to  play,  until  the  funeral-day  was  past,  seemed 
suspended  throughout  the  school ;  and  the  boys,  lately  so 
mirthful  and  sprightly,  were  seen  pacing  their  cloisters  alone, 
or  in  sad  groups  standing  about,  few  of  them  without  some 
token,  such  as  their  slender  means  could  provide,  a  black  rib- 
and, or  something  to  denote  respect  and  a  sense  of  iheir  loss 
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The  lime  itself  was  a  time  of  anarchy,  a  time  ir.  which  all 
authority  (out  of  school  hours)  was  abandoned.  The  oidi- 
nary  restraints  were  for  those  days  superseded  ;  and  the  gales, 
which  at  other  times  kepi  ua  in,  were  left  without  watchers. 
Yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  Iwo  graceless  boys  at  most, 
who  look  advantage  of  that  suspension  of  aulhorities  to  skulk 
out,  as  it  was  called,  ihe  whole  of  the  body  ol'  that  great  school 
kepi  rigorously  within  their  bonds,  by  a  vohmtary  self-imprison- 
ment ;  and  they  who  broke  bounds,  though  they  escaped  pun- 
ishment from  any  master,  fell  into  a  general  disrepute  amongus, 
and,  for  th-jt  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  ap- 
plauded and  admired  as  a  mark  of  spirit,  were  consigned  lo 
mfamy  and  reprobation  :  so  much  natural  government  have 
gratitude  and  the  principles  of  reverence  and  love,  and  so 
much  did  a  respect  to  their  dead  friend  prevail  with  these 
Christ's  HospitJl  bo\s  above  any  fear  which  his  presence 
nmong  ihem  when  living  could  ever  produce.  And  if  the  im 
press  ions  which  were  made  on  my  mind  so  long  ago  are  lobe 
trusted,  very  richly  did  their  steward  deserve  this  tribute.  It 
IS  a  pleasure  lo  me  e\cn  now  to  call  lo  mind  his  porily  form, 
the  regal  awe  which  he  always  contrived  to  inspire,  in  spile  ill 
a  tenderness  and  even  weakness  of  nature  that  would  have  en 
feebled  the  reins  of  discipline  in  any  other  master ;  a  yearn 
ing  of  tenderness  towards  those  under  his  protection,  vrhicb 
could  make  five  hundred  boys  at  once  feel  towards  him  each 
as  to  iheir  individual  father.  He  had  faults,  with  which  we 
had  nothing  to  do ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  indeed  Mr.  Perry 
was  a  most  extraordinary  creature.  Contemporary  with  him, 
and  alill  living,  though  he  has  long  since  resigned  his  occupa- 
tion, will  it  be  impeninent  to  mention  the  name  of  our  excel- 
lent upper  grammar-master,  the  Rev.  James  Boyer  ?  He  was 
a  disciplinarian,  indeed,  of  a  different  stamp  from  him  whom 
I  have  just  described  ;  but,  now  the  terrors  of  the  rod,  and  ol 
a  temper  a  little  loo  hasty  to  leave  the  more  nervous  of  us  quite 
at  our  ease  to  do  justice  to  his  merits  in  those  days,  are  long 
since  over,  ungrateful  were  we  if  we  should  refuse  our  testi- 
mony to  that  unwearied  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  to 
the  particular  improvement  of  each  of  us.  Had  we  been  the 
offspring  of  the  first  gentry  in  the  land,  he  could  not  have  been 
instigated  by  the  strongest  views  of  recompense  and  reward 
10  make  himself  a  greater  slave  lo  the  most  laborious  o( 
all  occupations,  than  he  did  for  us  sons  of  charity,  from  whom 
or  from  our  parents  he  could  expecl  nothing.  He  has  had  his 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  his  duty,  in  the 
pleasurable  consciousness  of  having  advanced  Hie  respecta 
iiility  of  that  instiiution  to  which,  both  man  and  boy,  he  was 
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attached ;  in  the  honours  to  which  so  many  of  his  pupils  have 
successfully  aspired  at  both  our  universities ;  and  in  ihe  siaB 
with  which  the  governors  of  the  Hospital,  at  the  close  of  his 
hard  labours,  with  the  highest  expressions  of  the  obligations 
the  school  lay  under  to  him,  unanimously  voted  to  present 
liim. 

1  have  often  considered  it  among  the  felicities  of  the  consti- 
tution of  this  school,  that  the  offices  of  steward  and  school 
master  are  kept  distinct ;  the  strict  business  of  education 
alone  devolving  upon  the  latter,  while  the  former  has  the 
charge  of  all  things  out  of  school,  the  control  of  the  provis: 
ions,  the  regulation  of  meals,  of  dress,  of  play,  and  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  the  boys.  By  this  division  of  manage- 
ment,  a  superior  respectability  must  attach  to  the  teacher 
while  his  office  is  unmixed  with  any  of  these  lower  concerns 
A.  still  greater  advantage  over  the  construction  of  common 
boarding-schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  settled  salaries  of  the 
masters,  rendering  them  totally  free  of  obligation  to  any  indi- 
vidual pupil  or  his  parents.  This  never  fails  to  have  its  ef- 
fect at  schools  where  each  boy  can  reckon  up  to  a  hair  what 
profit  the  master  derives  from  him,  where  he  views  him  every 
day  in  the  light  of  a  caterer,  a  provider  for  the  family,  who  is 
to  get  so  much  by  liim  in  each  of  his  meals.  Boys  will  see 
and  consider  these  things ;  and  how  much  must  the  sacred 
character  of  preceptor  suffer  in  their  minds  by  these  degrading 
associations !  The  very  bill  which  the  pupil  carries  home 
with  him  at  Christmas,  eked  out,  perhaps,  with  elaborate 
though  necessary  minuteness,  instructs  him  that  his  teachers 
have  other  ends  than  the  mere  love  to  learning  in  the  lessons 
which  they  give  him  j  and  though  they  put  into  his  hands  the 
fme  sayings  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus,  yet  they  themselves  are 
none  of  those  disinterested  pedagogues  to  teach  philosophy 
gratis.  The  master,  too,  is  sensible  that  he  is  seen  in  this 
light ;  and  how  much  this  must  lessen  that  affectionate  regard 
to  the  learners  which  alone  can  sweeten  the  bitter  labour  of 
instruction,  and  convert  the  whole  business  into  unwelcome 
and  uninteresting  task-work,  many  preceptors  that  1  have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject  are  ready,  with  a  sad  heart,  to  ac- 
knowledge. From  this  inconvenience  the  settled  salaries  of 
the  masters  of  this  school  in  great  measure  exempt  ihem ; 
while  the  happy  custom  of  choosing  masters  (indeed,  every 
officer  of  the  eslabUshment)  from  those  who  have  received 
their  education  there,  gives  them  an  interest  in  advancing  the 
character  of  the  school,  and  binds  them  to  observe  a  tender- 
ness and  a  respect  to  the  children,  in  which  a  stranger,  feelinft 
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ihat  independence  which  I  have  spoken  of,  might  well  be  es- 
pected  lo  fail. 

In  affectionate  recollections  of  the  place  where  lie  whs 
bred  np,  in  hearty  recognitions  of  old  schoolfellows  met  with 
again  after  the  lapse  of  years,  or  in  foreign  countries,  the 
Christ's  Hospital  boy  yields  to  none ;  I  might  almost  aay, 
ho  goes  beyond  most  other  boys.  'I'he  very  compass  and 
magnittide  of  the  school,  its  thousand  beatings,  the  space  it 
lakes  up  in  the  imagination  beyond  the  ordiaary  schools,  im- 
presses a  remembrance,  accompanied  with  an  elevation  of 
mind, that  attends  him  through  life.  It  is  too  big,  too  affecting 
an  object  to  pass  away  quickly  from  his  mind.  The  Christ's 
Hospital  boy's  friends  at  school  are  commonly  his  intimates 
through  life.  For  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  a  constimtional 
imbecility  does  not  incline  me  loo  obstinately  to  cling  to  the 
remembrances  of  childhood ;  in  an  inverted  ratio  to  the  usual 
sentiments  of  mankind,  nothing  that  I  have  been  engaged  in 
since  seems  of  any  value  or  importance,  compared  to  the  col- 
ours which  imagination  gave  to  everything  then.  I  belong  lo 
no  body  corporate  such  as  I  then  made  a  part  of.  And  here, 
before  I  close,  taking  leave  of  the  general  reader,  and  addres- 
sing myself  solely  to  my  old  schoolfellows,  that  were  contem- 
poraiies  with  me  from  the  year  1783  to  1789,  let  me  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  those  circumstances  of  our  school, 
which  they  will  not  be  unwilling  lo  have  brought  back  lo 
their  minds. 

And  first,  let  us  remember,  as  first  in  importance  in  out 
childish  eyes,  the  young  men  {as  they  almost  were)  who,  un- 
der the  denomination  oi  Greeianx,  were  waiting  the  expiralion 
of  the  period  whenJhey  should  be  sent,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Hospital,  to  one  or  other  of  our  universities,  but  more  frequently 
to  Cambridge.  These  youth,  from  their  superior  acquirements, 
•  their  superior  age  and  stature,  and  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
bers, (for  seldom  above  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  inaugm^ted 
inio  that  high  order,)  drew  the  eyes  of  ail,  and  especially  of  the 
younger  boys,  into  a  reverent  observance  and  admiration. 
How  tall  ihey  used  to  seem  lo  us  !  how  stalely  would  they  pace 
along'lhe  cloisters!  while  the  play  of  the  lesser  boys  was 
absolutely  suspended,  or  iis  boisterousness  at  least  allayed,  at 
their  presence  !  Not  ihat  they  ever  beat  or  struck  the  boys — 
that  would  have  been  to  have  demeaned  themselves — the  dig- 
nity of  ^eir  persons  alone  ensured  them  all  respect.  The  task 
of  blows,  of  corporeal  chastisement,  they  left  to  the  common 
monitors,  or  heads  of  wards,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  oiii 
time,  had  rather  too  much  license  allowed  them  to  oppress 
and  misuse  their  inferiors;  and  ihe  interference  of  the  Gre- 
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cian,  wLo  may  be  considered  as  the  spiritual  power,  was 
not  unfrequenlty  called  for  lo  mitigate  by  its  mediation  the 
heavy,  nnrelenling  arm  of  this  temporal  power,  or  monitoi. 
In  fine,  the  Grecians  were  the  solemn  muftis  of  the  school. 
Eras  were  computed    from  their  time ;  it   used  lo  be   said, 

such  or  such  a  thing  was  done  when  S or  T was 

Grecian. 

As  1  ventured  to  call  the  Grecians  the  muftis  of  the  scbool, 
the  king's  boys,*  as  their  character  then  was;  may  well  pass 
for  the  jare'zaries.  They  were  the  terror  of  all  the  other  boys; 
bred  up  under  that  hardy  sailor,  as  well  as  excellent  matbe 
matician,  and  co-navigalor  with  Captain  Cook,  William  Wales 
All  his  systems  were  adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  rough  elemen' 
which  they  were  destined  to  encounter.  Frequent  and  severe 
punishments,  which  were  expected  to  be  borne  with  more  than 
Spartan  fortitude,  came  to  be  considered  less  as  mflictions  o[ 
disgrace  than  as  trials  of  obstinate  endurance.  To  make  his 
boys  hardy,  and  give  them  early  sailor  habits,  seemed  to  be  his 
only  aim :  to  this  everything  was  subordinate.  Moral  obli 
quities,  indeed,  were  sure  of  receiving  their  full  recompense, 
for  no  occasion  of  laying  on  the  lash  was  ever  let  slip  ;  but 
the  effects  expected  to  be  produced  from  it  were  something 
very  different  from  contrition  or  mortification.  There  was  in 
WilliamWalesaperpetnalfundofhumour,a  constant  glee  about 
him,  which,  heightened  by  an  inveterate  provincialism  of  North- 
country  dialect,  absolutely  took  away  the-sting  from  his  severi- 
ties. His  punishments  were  a  game  at  patience,  in  which  the 
master  was  not  always  worst  contented  when  he  found  himself 
at  limes  overcome  by  his  pupil.  What  success  this  discipline 
had,  or  how  the  effects  of  it  operated  uppn  the  after-lives  of 
these  king's  boys,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  for  the 
time,  they  were  absolute  nuisances  to  the  rest  of  the  school. 
Hardy,  brutal,  and  often  wicked,  they  were  the  most  graceless 
lump  in  the  whole  mass ;  older  and  bigger  than  the  other  boys, 
(for  by  the  system  of  their  education  they  were  kept  longer  at 
school  by  two  or  three  years  than  any  of  the  rest,  except  the 
Grecians,)  they  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  younger  part  ot 
the  school ;  and  some  who  may  read  this,  I  doubt  not,  will 
remember  the  consternation  into  which  the  juvenile  fry  of  us 
were  thrown,  when  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  cloisters,  that 
ihe  First  Order  was  coming— :{ot  fio  they  termed  the  first  form 
or  class  of  those  boys.  Still  these  sea-boys  answered  some 
good  purposes  in  the  school.  They  were  the  military  class 
among  the  boys,  foremost  in  athletic  exercises,  who  extended 

■  The  mall  emalipalpoiiilR  brpduptothc  sen,  onthe  foundation  of  Chatloi 
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llie  fame  of  the  prowess  of  the  school  far  a 
apprentices  in  the  vicinage,  and  aomeiimes 
in  ihe'  neighbouring  market,  had  sad  occas 

The  lime  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  those  circumstances,  some  pleasant,  some  attended  with 
'some  pain,  which,  seen  through  iho  mist  of  distance,  come 
sweetly  softened  to  the  memory.  But  I  must  crave  ieave  to 
remember  our'  transcending  superiority  in  those  invigorating 
sports,  leap-frog  and  basting  the  bear;  our  delightful  excur 
sions  in  the  summer  holydays  to  the  New  River,  near  Newing 
ton,  where,  like  otters,  we  would  live  the  long  day  in  the 
water,  never  caring  for  dressing  ourselves  when  we  had  once 
stripped  ;  our  savoury  meals  afterward,  when  we  came  home 
almost  famished,  with  staying  out  all  day  without  our  dinners ; 
our  visits,  at  other  times,  to  the  Tower,  where,  by  ancient  priv- 
ilege, we  had  free  access  to  all  the  curiosities ;  our  solemn 
processions  through  the  city  at  Easter,  with  the  lord  mayor's 
largess  of  buns,  wine,  and  a  shilUng,  with  the  festive  questions 
and  civic  pleasantries  of  the  dispensing  aldermen,  which  were 
more  to  us  than  all  the  rest  of  the  banquet ;  our  stately  sup- 
pings  in  public,  wheto  the  well-lighted  hall,  and  the  confluence, 
of  well-dressed  company  who  came  lo  see  us,  made  the  whole 
look  more  like  a  concert  or  assembly,  ihan  a  scene  of  a  plain 
bread  and  cheese  collation ;  the  annual  orations  upon  St. 
Matthew's  day,  in  which  the  senior  scholar,  before  he  had  done, 
seldom  failed  to  reckon  up,  among  those  who  had  done  honour 
to  our  school  by  being  educated  in  it,  the  names  of  lliose  ac- 
complished critics  and  Greek  scholars,  Joshua  Barnes  and 
Jeremiah  Markland  (I  marvel  they  left  out  Camden  while  they 
were  about  it.)  Let  me  have  leave  to  remember  our  hymns 
and  anthems,  and  well-toned  organ  ;  the  doleful  tune  of  the 
burial  anthem  chanted  in  the  solemn  cloisters,  upon  the  seldom- 
occurring  funeral  of  some  schoolfellow,  the  festivities  at 
Christmas,  when  the  richest  of  us  would  club  our  slock  to 
have  3  gaudy  day,  silting  round  the  lire,  replenished  to  the 
height  with  logs,  and  the  penniless,  and  he  that  could  contrib- 
ute nothing,  partook  in  all  the  mirth,  and  in  some  of  the  sub- 
stantialities of  the  feasting ;  the  carol  sung  by  night  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  which,  when  a  young  boy,  I  have  so  often 
lain  awake  to  hear  from  seven  (the  hour  of  going  lo  bed)  till 
ten,  when  it  was  sung  by  the  older  boys  and  monitors,  and 
have  listened  to  it  in  their  rude  chanting,  till  1  have  been  trans- 
ported in  fancy  to  the  fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  song 
which  was  sung  at  that  season  by  angels'  voices  to  the  shejf 
herds. 
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Nor  would  I  willingly  forget  any  of  ihoae  things  which  ad- 
Diinistered  to  our  vanity  The  hem-stitched  bands  and  town 
made  shirts,  which  some  of  the  most  fashionable  amor.gus  wore ; 
the  town-girdles,  with  buckles  of  silver,  or  shining  stone  ;  tho 
badges  of  the  sea-boys ;  the  cots,  or  superior  shoestrings  of 
the  monitors  ;  ihe  medals  of  the  markers,  (those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  hear  the  Bible  read  in  the  wards  on  Sunday  moming 
and  evening,)  which  bore  on  their  obverse  in  silver,  as  certain 
parts  of  our  garments  carried  in  meaner  metal,  the  counte- 
nance of  our  founder,  that  godly  and  royal  child,  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,  the  flower  of  the  Tudor  name— the  young  flower 
that  was  untimely  cropped  as  it  began  to  fill  our  land  with  its 
early  odours — the  boy-patron  of  hoys — the  serious  and  holy 
child  who  walked  with  Cranmet  and  Ridley — fit  associate,  in 
those  tender  years,  for  the  bishops  and  future  martyrs  of  our 
church,  to  receive  or  fas  occasion  som  'times  proved)  to  give 
instruction. 


•  Fly,  then,  ye  hours  of  rosy  hue, 

And  liear  sway  the  bloom  of  years  ! 
And  quick  succeed,  ye  sickly  crew 
Of  doulilB  and  sorrows,  pains  and  feits  l 

,  will  1  ponder  Fate's  unalter'd  plan, 

taled  in  tlK  ctoisters  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in 
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ON  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SHAKSPEARE, 


Taking  a  turn  ihe  other  day  in  the  abbey,  I  was  struck 
with  the  affected  altiinde  of  a  figure,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  before,  and  which,  upon  examination,  proved 
to  be  a  whole  length  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Garrick.  Though 
I  would  not  go  so  far  with  some  good  catholics  abroad  as  to 
ehut  players  altogether  out  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own 
I  was  not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  introduction  of  theatrical 
airs  and  gestures  into  a  place  set  apart  to  remind  us  of  the 
saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found  inscribed  under  thia 
harlequin  figure  the  following  lines  : — 

"  To  paint  fair  Natnre,  by  divine  command, 
Hei  msgic  pencil  in  hia  glowing  hand. 
A  Shakspeare  roEe ;  tlien,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  brealiiing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  poet  drew, 
Tlie  actor's  genins  bade  ihem  breathe  anew ; 
Though,  like  tho  bard  himself,  in  night  the;  lay. 
Immortal  Gatrick  call'd  them  back  to  day ; 
And  till  eternity  wilhpoiver  sublime 
Shall  mart  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeaie  and  Garrick  like  twin-stars  shall  shine. 
And  eacUi  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine." 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  my  readers'  understandings  to  al< 
tempt  anything  like  a  criticism  on  ibis  farrago  of  false 
thoughts  and  nonsense.  But  the  reflection  it  led  me  into  was 
a  kind  of  wonder,  how,  from  the  days  of  the  actor  here  cele- 
brated to  our  own,  it  should  have  been  the  fashion  to  compli- 
ment every  performer  in.  his  turn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to 
please  the  town  in  any  of  the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare, 
with  the  notion  of  possessing  a  mind  congenial  with  tkejioet's 
how  people  should  come  thus  unaccountably  1«  confound  the 
power  of  originating  poetical  images  and  conceptions  with 
the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  the  same  when  put 
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into  words  ;*  or  what  connexion  that  absolute  mastery  over 
tha  heart  and  soul  of  man  which  a  great  dramatic  poet  pos- 
sesses, has  with  those  low  tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear,  which 
a  player,  by  observing  a  few  general  effects  which  some 
common  passion,  as  grief,  anger,  &,c.,  usually  has  upon  the 
gestures  and  exterior,  can  so  easily  compass,  'i'o  know  the 
inEernal  workings  and  movements  of  a  great  mind,  of  an 
Othello  or  a  Hamlet,  for  instance,  and  ihe  w/ien,  and  the  why, 
and  the  how  far  they  should  be  moved  ;  to  what  pilch  a  pas- 
sion is  becoming ;  to  give  the  reins,  and  lo  pull  in  the  curb 
exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  drawing  in  or  the  slackening 
is  most  graceful,  seems  to  demand  a  reach  of  intellect  of  a 
vastly  different  extent  from  that  which  is  employed  upon  the 
bare  imitation  of  the  signs  of  these  passions  in  the  counte- 
nance or  gesture,  which  signs  are  usually  observed  to  be 
most  lively  and  emphatic  in  the  weaker  sort  of  minds,  and 
which  signs  can,  after  all,  but  indicate  some  passion,  as  I  said 
before,  anger,  or  grief,  generally;  but  of  the  motives  and 
grounds  of  the  passion,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  same  pas^ 
sion  in  low  and  vulgar  natures,  of  these  the  actor  can  give  nO 
more  idea  b|^  his  face  or  gesture  than  the  eye  (without  a  met- 
aphor)  can  speak  or  the  muscles  utter  intelligible  sounds. 
But  such  is  the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  impressions  which 
we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a  play-house,  compared  with 
the  slow  apprehension  oftentimes  of  the  understanding  in 
reading,  that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  play-writer  in 
the  consideration  which  we  pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  iden- 
tify in  our  minds,  in  a  perverse  manner,  the  actor  with  the 
character  which  he  represents.  It  is  difficult  for  a  frequent 
play-goer  to  disembarrass  the  idea  of  Hamlet  from  the  person 
and  voice  of  Mr.  K.  We  speak  of  LadyMacbeih,  while  we 
are  in  reality  thinking  of  Mrs.  S.  Nor  is  this  confusion  in- 
cidental alone  to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possessing  the 
advantage  of  reading,  are  necessarily  dependant  upon  the 
stage-player  for  all  the  pleasure  which  ihey  can  receive  from 
the  drama,  and  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  what  art  author  is 
cannot  be  made  comprehensible  without  some  pain  and  per- 
plexity of  mind :  the  error  is  one  from  which  persons,  other- 
wise not  meanly  lettered,  find  it  almost  impossible  toexiricate 
themselves. 

'  II  is  (ibeervable  that  we  fall  inlo  lliis  cunfusion  only  in  dramatic  reciCS' 
tions.  We  never  dteam  that  the  gentleman  who  reads  Lucretius  in  public 
with  gr^at  applause  is  therefore  a  great  poet  and  pliilosopher ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  Tom  Davis,  the  bookseller,  who  is  recorded  to  have  recited  the  Paradise 
Lost  better  ttian  any  man  in  England  in  hia  day,  (though  1  cannot  help  think- 
ing there  must  be  Eome  mistake  in  this  tradition,)  was  thtrefont,  by  his  intt 
mate  friends,  set  upi>n  a  level  with  MiHon. 
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Never  let  me  be  s»  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  very  high 
degree  of  saiisfaciion  which  I  received  some  years  back  from 
aeeing,  for  the  first  time,  a  tragedy  of  Shakapeare  performed, 
ill  which  those  two  great  performers  sustained  the  principal 
partt.  It  seemed  to  imbody  and  resize  conceptions  which 
had  hitherto  assumed  no  dielincl'  shape.  But  dearly  do  we 
pay  all  our  life  after  for  this  juvenile  pleasure,  this  sense  of 
distinctness.  When  the  novelty  is  past,  we  find  to  our  cosl 
that,  instead  of  realizing  an  idea,  we  have  only  materialized 
and  brought  down  a  fine  vision  to  the  standard  of  flesh  and 
blood.  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an  unattainable 
substance. 

How  cruelly  this  operates  upon  the  mind,  to  have  its  free 
conceptions  thus  cramped  and  pressed  down  to  the  measure  of 
a  slraight-laeing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that  delightful 
sensation  of  freshness  with  which  we  turn  to  those  playa  of 
Shakspeare  which  have  escaped  being  performed,  and  lo  those 
passages  in  the  acling  plays  of  the  same  writer  which  have 
happily  been  left  out  in  the  performance.  How  far  the  very 
custom  of  hearing  anything  spouted  withers  and  blows  upon 
a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those  speeches  from  Henry 
the  Fifth,  ikc,  which  are  current  in  the  mouths  of  schoolboys 
from  iheir  being  found  in  Enfield's  Speaker,  and  such  kind  of 
books.  I  confess  myself  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  that  cel- 
ebrated soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
or  lo  tell  whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  has  been 
so  handled  and  pawed  about  by  declamatory  boys  and  men', 
and  toni  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  principle  oi 
continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a  perfect  dead 
member. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion 
thai  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  less  calculated  for  perform- 
ance on  a  stage  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist 
whatever.  Their  distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  thai 
ihey  should  be  so.  There  is  so  much  in  lliem  which  comes 
not  under  the  province  of  acting,  with  which  eye,  and  tone, 
and  gesture  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion  and  the 
turns  of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  pas- 
sion is,  the  more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators 
the  performer  obviously  possesses.  Forthis  reason,'  scolding 
scenes,  scenes  where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit 
of  fury,  and  then  in  a  surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out 
of  it  again,  have  always  been  the  most  popular  upon  our  stage. 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  because  the  spectators  are  here  mosi 
palpably  appealed  lo,  they  are  the  proper  judges  in  this  war 
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of  iTords,  they  are  the  legitimate  ring  that  should  be  fornieA 
round  such  "  intellectual  prize-fighters."  Talking  ia  the 
direct  object  of  the  imitation  here.  But  in  ail  the  best  dramas, 
and  in  Shakspeara  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that  the  form 
of  speaking,  wiielher  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  diaiogue,  is  only  a 
medium,  and  often  a  highly-artificial  one,  forputting  the  reader 
or  spectator  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  the  innet 
structure  and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could 
otherwise  never  have  arrived  at  in,  that  form  of  cnmposition  by 
any  gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  here  as  we  do  with  novels 
written  in  the  epistolary  form.  How  many  improprieties,  per- 
fect solecisms  in  letter- writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Clarissa, 
and  other  books,  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form 
upon  the  whole  gives  us. 

But  the  practice  of  stage  representation  reduces  everything 
lo  a  controversy  of  elocution.  Every  character,  from  ihe 
boiaterous  blasphemings  of  Bajazet  to  the  shrinking  timidity 
of  womanhood,  must  play  the  orator.  The  love-dialogues  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovers'  tongues 
by  night ;  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  sweetness  of  nuptial 
colloquy  between  an  Othello  or  a  Posthumus  with  their  married 
wives  J  all  (hose  delicacies  which  are  so  delightful  in  the  read- 
ing, as  when  we  read  of  those  youthful  dalliances  in  paradise — 
"As  beseem 'd 
Fair  couple  link'd  in  happj  nuptiaE  league. 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation,  how  are  thesF: 
things  sullied  and  turned  from  their  very  nature  by  being  ex- 
posed to  a  large  assembly  ;  when  such  speeches  as  Imogen  ad- 
dresses to  her  lord  come  drawling  out  of  the  mouthof  a  hired 
actress,  whose  courtship,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the 
personated  Poslhumus,  is  m  '"  ' 
tors,  who  are  to  judge  of  her 

The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since 
the  days  of  Betterton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  have 
had  the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.  The 
length  of  the  part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the 
character  itself,  we  find  it  in  a  play ;  and  therefore  we  judge 
it  a  fit  subject  of  dramatic  represeiitation.  The  play  itself 
abounds  in  maxims  and  reflections  beyond  any  other,  and 
therefore  we  consider  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying 
moral  instruction.  But  Hamlet  himself — what  does  he  suffer 
meanwhile  by  being  dragged  forth  as  the  public  schoolmaster, 
to  give  lectures  lo  the  crowd!  Why,  nine  parts,  in  ten  o( 
what  Hamlet  does  are  transactions  between  himself  and  his 
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moral  sense ;  tliey  are  the  effusions  of  his  solitary  musings 
whichhe  retires  to  holes,  and  corilfirs,  and  the  most  sequestered 
pails  of  the  palace  to  pour  forth  ;  or  ralher,  ihey  are  the  silent 
lueditaciona  with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  icvrds 
for  iba  sake  of  the  reader,  who  must  else  remain  ignorant  ol 
what  is  passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these  iighi- 
and-noisB-abhottiiig  ruminations,  which  ihe  tongue  scarci! 
daresi  utter  to  deaf  walls  and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  rep 
resented  by  a  gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  and  mouths 
them  out  befoie  an  audience,  making  four  hundred  people  his 
confidants  aX  once.  1  say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor 
so  lo  do  ;  he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotunda,  he  must  ac- 
company  them  with  his  eye,  he  must  insinuate  them  into  his 
andilory  by  sonw  trick  of  eye,  tone,  or  gesture,  or  he  fails. 
He  must  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  appearance,  because  he 
knows  that  all  the  lahUe  the  spectators  are  judging  of  it.  And 
his  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring  Hamlei. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vasi 
quantity  of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  great  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  otherwise  would  never  earn  it  for  themselves  by 
reading,  and  the  intellectual  acquisition  gained  this  way  may, 
for  aughtl  know,  be  inestimable  ;  but  I  am  not.  arguing  thai 
Hamlet  shoidd  not  be  acted,  but  how  much  Hamlet  is  made 
another  thing  by  being  acted.  1  have  heard  much  of  the 
wonders  which  Garrick  performed  in  this  part ;  but,  as  I  nevei 
saw  him,  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  representa- 
tion of  such  a  character  came  wilhtn  the  province  of  his  art. 
Those  who  tell  me. of  him,  speak  of  his  eye,  of  the  magic  ol 
his  eye,  and  his  commanding  voice — physical  properties, 
vastly  desirable  in  an  actor,  and  without  which  he  can  never 
insinuate  meaning  into  an  auditory  ;  but  what  have  they  to  do 
with  Hamlet ;  what  have  they  to  do  with  intellect  ?  In  fact, 
the  things  aimed  at  in  tlieatrical  representation  are  to  anest 
the  spectator's  eye  upon  the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to 
gain  a  more  favourable  hearing  to  what  is  spoken :  it  is  not 
what  the  character  is,  but  how  he  looks  ;  not  what  he  says, 
but  how  be  speaks  it.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  if  the 
play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over  again  by  some  such  writer 
as  Banks  or  Liilo,  retainingthe  process  of  the  siory,  but  totally 
omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine  features  of  Shak- 
speare,  his  stupendous  intellect,  and  only  taking  care  to  give 
us  enough  of  passionate  dialogue,  which  Banks  or  LiUo  were 
never  at  a  loss  to  furnish,  I  see  not  how  the  effe  1 1  be 

much  different  upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  a  has  n 
his  power  to  represent  Shakspearc  to  us  diffe  n  ly  f  om  h 
representation  of  Banktj  or  Lillo.     Hamlet  w  uld  be  a 
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youihful  accomplished  prince,  and  must  be  gracefully  person- 
ated ;  he  might  be  puzzled  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  con- 
duct, seemingly  cruel  to  Ophcita;  he  might  see  a  ghost,  and 
start  at  it,  and  address  it  kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  his 
father :  all  this  in  the  poorest  and  most  homely  language  o( 
the  servilest  creeper  after  nature  that  ever  consulted  the  palate 
of  an  audience,  without  troubling  Shakspeare  for  the  matter: 
and  I  see  not  but  there  would  be  room  for  all  the  power  which 
an  actor  has  to  display  itself.  All  the  passions  and  changes 
of  passion  might  remain  :  for  those  are  much  less  difficult  to 
write  or  act  than  is  thought ;  it  is  a  trick  easy  to  be  attained ; 
it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  in  the  voice,  a  whisper, 
with  a  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its  approach,  and 
so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any  emotion  is; 
that  let  the  words  be  wliat  they  will,  the  look  and  tone  shall 
carry  it  off  and  make  it  pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

It  is  common  fur  people  to  talk  of  Shakspeare'a  plays  being 
so  natural ;  that  everybody  can  understand  him.  They  are 
natural  indeed,  they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature,  so  deep  that 
the  depth  of  them  lies  out  of  ihe  reach  of  most  of  us.  You 
shall  hear  the  same  person  say  that  George  Barnwell  is  very 
natural,  and  Othello  is  very  natural,  that  they  are  both  very 
deep ;  and  to  ihem  they  are  the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the 
one  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  because  a  good  son  of  young  man 
is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman  to  commit  a  trifiing  peccadillo, 
the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so,*  that  is  all,  and  so  comes  to  an 
untimely  end,  which  is  so  motiing  ;  and  at  the  other  because  a 
blackamoor  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  kills  his  innocent  white  wife  : 
and  the  odds  are^that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  wil- 
lingly behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both  the  heroes, 
and  have  thought  the  rope  more  due  to  Othello  than  to  Barn- 
well. For  of  the  texture  of  Othello's  mind,  the  inward  con- 
struction marvellously  laid  open  with  all  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  its  heroic  confidences  and  its  human  misgivings, 
its  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  iove,  they  see 
no  more  than  the  spectators  at  a  cheaper  rate,  who  pay  their 

«  If  this  iioie  could  bo[ 

entreat  and  beg  of  them, _ „ 

upon  the  morntitT  of  the  common  peopli;  of  London  should  cease 

daily  repeated  in  Ihe  holvday  weeks.  Why  are  Iha  'prentices  of  this  famoun 
and  well- governed  city,  instead  of  an  amueemeiil,  to  be  treated  oier  and  Orel' 
agaii.  with  a  nauseniis  uecmoti  of  George  Bamwelt ?  Why  otOaenAiif  Urn 
mtUu  are  we  to  place  llie  gaUawt  ?  Were  I  an  nncle,  I  should  no(  much  like 
■  nephew  of  mine  la  have  sucti  an  example  placed  before  his  eyes.  It  is 
leally  making  uncle-murder  too  trivial  to  exhibit  it  as  done  upon  such  slight 
motives :  it  IS  attributing  (<»  much  'a  snch  chara(^«rs  as  Millnood ;  it  ia 
puttine  Ihinits  into  the  heads  of  ewh'  young  men,  wnich  Ihey  would  nevet 
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pennies  apiece  to  look  through  the  man's  telescope  in  Leices- 
ter fields,  see  into  the  inward  plot  and  topography  of  the 
moon.  Some  dim  thing  or  other  they  see ;  they  see  an  actor 
personating  a  passion,  of  grief,  or  anger,  for  instance,  and  they 


Tecognise  it  as  a  copy 


of  ihe  usual  external  effects  of  such 


passions  ;  or  at  least  as  being  true  to  tliat  symbol  of  the  emo- 
tion which  passes  current  at  the  theatre  for  it,  for  it  is  often  no 
more  than  tliat:  but  of  the  grounds  of  the  passion,  its  corres- 
pondence to  a  great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only  worthy 
object  of  tragedy — that  common  auditors  know  anything  o( 
this,  or  can  have  any  such  notions  dinned  into  ihem  by  the 
mere  strength  of  an  actor's  lungs — that  apprehensions  foreign 
to  them  should  be  thus  infused  into  ihem  by  storm,  I  can  nei- 
ther believe,  nor  understand  how  it  can  be  possible 

We  talk  of  Shakspeare's  admirable  observation  of  life,  when 
we  should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those 
cheap  and  every-day  characters  which  surrounded  hinn,  as 
ihey  surround  us,  but  from  his  own  mind,  which  was,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's,  the  very  "  sphere  of  humanity," 
he  fetched  those  images  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of  which 
every  one  of  us,  recognising  a  part,  think  we  comprehend  in 
our  natures  the  whole ;  and  oftentimes  mistake  the  powers 
which  he  positively  creates  in  us  for  nothing  more  than  indi- 
genous faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which  only  waited  the 
H]i|iIication  of  conesponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and 
c!e;ir  echo  of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet.  Among  the  distinguishing  features 
of  that  wonderful  character,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet 
painful)  is  that  soreness  of  mind  which  makes  him  treat  the 
mtrusions  of  Polonius  with  harshness,  and  that  asperity  which 
he  puts  on  in  his  interviews  with  Ophelia.  These  tokens  of 
in  unhinged  mind  (if  they  be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with 
a  profound  artifice  of  love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected  dia 
courtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  breaking  off  of  thai 
loving  intercourse,  which  can  no  longer  find  a  place  amid 
business  so  serious  as  that  which  he  has  to  do)  are  parts  of 
his  character,  which  to  reconcile  with  our  admiration  of  Ham- 
let, the  most  patient  consideration  of  his  situation  is  no  more 
than  necessary ;  they  are  what  we  forgive  aftervmrd,  and 
explain  by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at  the  lima  they 
are  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Yet  such  is  the  actor's  necessity 
of  giving  strong  blows  to  the  audience,  that  I  have  never  seen 
a  player  in  this  character  who  did  not  exaggerate  and  strain 
to  the  utmost  these  ambiguous  features— these  temporary  de- 
formities in  the  character.  They  make  him  express  a  vulgar 
scorn  at  Polonius  which  utterly  degrades  his  genlii'ly,  and 
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which  no  explanation  can  render  palatable  ;  they  make  him 
show  contempt,  and  curl  up  the  nose  at  Ophelia's  father — con- 
tempt in  its  very  grossest  and  moat  hateful  form :  bnC  they 
get  applause  by  it :  it  ia  natural,  people  say ;  that  is  the 
words  are  scornful,  and  the  actor  expresses  scorn,  and  that 
they  can  judge  of:  but  why  so  much  scorn,  and  of  that  sort, 
ihey  never  think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia.  All  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  over  sees 
rant  and  rave  at  her  as  if  she  had  committed  some  great  crime, 
and  the  audience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the  words  of  the 
part  are  satirical,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  ex- 
pression of  satirical  indignation  of  which  (he  face  and  voice 
*re  capable.  But,  then,  whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put 
on  such  brutal  appearances  to  a  lady  whom  he  loved  so  dearly, 
is  never  thought  on  ;  the  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  deep  affec- 
tions as  had  subsisted  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  there  is 
a  stock  of  supererogatory  love,  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  ex- 
pression) which,  in  any  great  grief  of  heart,  especiaily  where  that 
which  preys  upon  the  mind  cannot  be  communicated,  coiilers 
a  kind  of  indulgence  upon  the  grieved  party  to  express  itself, 
even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the  language  of  a  tempo- 
rary alienation ;  but  it  is  not  alienation,  il  is  a  distraction 
purely,  and  so  it  always  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by  that  object ; 
it  is  not  anger,  but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  of  anger — 
love  awkwardly  counterfeiting  hale,  as  sweet  countenances 
when  the}'  try  to  frown  ;  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust 
as  Hamlet  is  made  to  show  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real  face 
of  absolute  aversion — of  irreconcilable  alienation.  It  may 
be  said  he  puts  on  the  madman  ;  but,  then,  he  should  only  so 
far  put  on  Ihts  counterfeit  lunacy  as  his  own  real  distraction 
will  give  him  leave  ;  that  is,  incompletely,  imperfectly  ;  not 
in  that  confirmed,  practised  way,  like  a  master  of  his  art,  or, 
as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  "like  one  of  those  harlotry 
ilayers." 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  actor,  but  the  sort  of  pleasure 
which  Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting,  seems  to  me  noi 
at  all  to  differ  from  that  which  the  audience  receivefrom  those  ol 
other  writers;  and,  they  beingin  themselves  essentially  so  differ- 
ent from  oil  others,  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  something  m 
the  nature  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinctions.  Aijd,  in  fact, 
who  does  not  speak  indifferently  of  the  Gamester  and  of 
Macbeth  as  fine  stage  performances,  and  praise  the  Mrs.  Bev- 
erley in  the  same  way  as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  S.  ? 
Belvidera,  and  Calista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia,  are  they 
less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  DesdemonaT 
Are  they  not  spoken  of  and  remembered  In  the  same  way  ?    Is 
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no!  tlie  female  performer  as  great  {as  they  call  il)  in  one  as  in 
the  other  1  Did  not  Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious 
of  shining  in  every  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day 
produced— the  productions  of  the  Hills,  and  the  Murphys, 
and  the  Browns — and  shall  he  have  that  honour  to  dwell  in 
our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  concomitant  with  Shak- 
speare  ?  A  kindred  mind  !  Oh,  who  can  read  ihat  affecting 
sonnet  of  Shakspeare  which  alludes  to  his  profession  as  a 


The  guilly  goddess  of  my  harmlesB  deeds, 

Thai  did  nol  beticr  for  mj  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  public  custom  breeda— 

ThencB  comee  it  that  my  name  receires  a  brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  m,  Uke  the  dier^s  hand"— 

Or  that  other  confession  : — 

■'  Alas !  lis  true,  I  base  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  \ievi, 
Gored  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear"  - 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self- watchfulness  in 
our  sweet  Shakspeare,  and  dream  of  any  congeniality  be- 
tween him  and  one  that,  by  every  tradition  of  him,  appears  to 
have  been  as  mere  a  player  as  over  existed,;  to  have  had  his 
mind  tainted  with  the  lowest  players'  vices — envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, and  miserable  cravings  after  applause  ;  one  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  wss  jealous  even  of  the  women- 
performers  that  stood  in  his  way  ;  a  manager  full  of  manage- 
rial tricks,  and  stratagems,  and  finesse  :  that  any  resemblance 
should  be  dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shakspeare — Shaks- 
peare who,  in  the  plenitude  and  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  could  with  that  noble  modesty,  which  we  can  neither 
imiiate  nor  appreciate,  express  himself  thus  of  his  own  senst 
of  his  own  defects  : — 

"  Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Fealnted  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  poseess'i) ; 
Deaii'hig  this  man'x  an,  and  that  man's  scape*" 

I  am  almost  disposed*  to  deny  to  Garrick  the  merit  of  being 
an  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  A  true  lover  of  his  excellences 
he  certainly  was  not;  for  would  any  true  lover  of  them  have 
admitted  into  his  matchless  scenes  snch  ribald  trash  as  Tate 
and  Gibber,  and  the  rest  of  ihem,  that 

"  With  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light," 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  Shakspeare  ?  I  believe 
it  impossible  that  he  could  have  had  a  proper  reverence  for 
Shakspeare,  and  have  condescended  to  go  through  that  intetpo- 
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tated  scene  in  Richard  the  Third,  in  which  Richard  Lries  lo  breaX 
his  wife's  heart  by  tehingherhelovesanother  woman,  and  says, 
"  if  she  suvives  this,  she  is  immortal "  Yet  I  doubt  not  he  de- 
livered this  vulgar  stufT  with  as  much  anxiety  of  emphasis  as 
any  of  the  genuine  parts  ;  and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated 
as  any.  liui  we  have  seen  the  part  of  Richard  lately  pro- 
duce great  fame  to  an  actor  by  his  manner  of  playing  it,  and 
it  lets  ua  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of  popular  judgments 
of  Shakspeare  derived  from  acting.  Not  one  of  the  specta- 
tors who  have  witnessed  Mr,  C.'s  exertions  in  that  part,  but 
has  come  away  with  a  proper  conviction  that  Richard  is  a  very 
wicked  man,  and  kills  little  children  in  their  beds,  with  some 
thing  like  the  pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres  in  chil 
dren's  books  are  represented  to  have  taken  in  that  practice ; 
moreover,  that  he  is  very  close,  and  shrewd,  and  devilish  cun- 
ning, for  you  can  see  that  by  his  eye. 

But  is,  in  fact,  this  the  impression  we  have  in  reading  tho 
Richard  of  Shakspeare  t  Do  we  feel  anything  like  disgust,  as 
wo  do  at  that  butcher-like  representation  of  him  that  passes 
for  him  on  the  stage  1  A  horror  at  his  crimes  blends  with  the 
eHect  which  we  feel,  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried 
off,  by  the  rich  intellect  which  he  displays,  his  resources,  liis 
wit,  iiis  buoyant  spirits,  his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into 
characters  the  poetry  of  his  part — not  an  atom  of  all  which 
is  made  percoiiable  m  Mr  C  a  way  of  a       g  N    hing 

but  his  crimes,  his  actions  is  visible ,  tl  a  p  m  nt  and 
staring      the   murderer   stands  out,  bu    wh  h    lolly 

genius,  the  man  of  vast  capacity — the  p  f  u  d  I  witty, 
accomplished  Richard'' 

The  truth  is    the  characters  of  Shdk  p  o  much 

the  objects  of  meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity 
as  to  theit  actions  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great 
criminal  chanctcrs — Macbeth,  Richard,  even  lago — we  think 
not  so  much  of  the  cr  mes  which  they  commit  as  of  the  am- 
bition the  dspir  ng  sprit  the  intellectual  activity,  wbici 
prompts  ihem  lo  overleap  these  moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a 
wretched  murderer  there  is  a  certain  fitness  between  his 
neck  and  the  rope  he  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  gallows  ; 
nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can  ihmk  of  any  alleviating  circum- 
stances in  h  s  case  lo  mike  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy.  Or 
to  take  an  instance  from  the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a 
mere  ississin  is  Gtenalvon'  Do  we  think  of  anything  but 
of  the  crime  which  he  commits  and  the  rack  which  he  de- 
serves' rhatinali  whichwereallythinkabomhim.  Whereas, 
in  corresponding  characters  in  Shakspeare,  so  .ittle  do  the  ac- 
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nous  comparalivcly  affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  ihe 
inner  mind  in  all  its  perreMed  greatness,  solely  seems  real, 
and  is  exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  comparatively 
nothing.  But  when  we  see  these  things  represented,  the  acts 
which  they  do  are  comparatively  everything,  their  impulses 
nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emotion  into  which  we  are 
elevated  by  those  images  of  night  and  horror  which  Macbeth 
is  made  to  utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he  enter- 
tains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call  him  to 
murder  Duncan— when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book,  when 
we  have  given  up  that  vantage  ground  of  abstraction  which 
reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his 
jodily  shape  before  our  eyes  actually  preparing  to  commit  a 
murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and  impressive,  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed it  in  Mr.  K.'s  performance  of  that  part,  the  painful 
anxiety  about  the  act,  the  natural  longing  to  prevent  it  vfhile 
it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too  close  pressing  semblance 
of  reality,  give  a.  pain  and  an  uneasiness  which  totally  destroy 
all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book  convey,  where 
the  deed  <loing  never  presses  upon  us  with  the  painful  sense 
of  presence ;  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  history — to  something 
past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  lime  at  all. 
The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present 
to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So  to  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  totterinsf  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daugh- 
ters in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and 
disgusting.  We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter  and  relieve 
him.  That  is  all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever 
produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shaltspeare  cannot  be  act- 
ed. The  contemptible  machmery  by  which  they  mimic  the 
storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  horrora  of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor  oan  be  to 
represent  Lear :  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate 
the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  ter- 
rible figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporeal  dimen- 
sion, but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terri- 
ble as  a  volcano:  they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to 
the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his 
mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems 
too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on  ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects 
iL  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporeal  inlirmitieB  and 
wetness,  the  impotence  of  rage  ;  while  we  read  it,  we  see 
not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear— wo  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sub' 
tained  by  a  grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters 
»rA  storms;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a 
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n)ii;l)ty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immethodized  from  ihe 
ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind 
blows  where  it  listeih,  at  will  upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
of  mankind.  What  have  looks  or  tones  lo  do  with  that  sub- 
lime identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  heavens  laem- 
selves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  \o  them  for  conniving  at  the 
injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  "they  them- 
seises  are  old,"  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  lo  this? 
What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But 
the  play  is  beyond  ali  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show :  it 
IS  too  hard  and  slony  ;  it  must  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy 
ending.  It  is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she 
must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the  nos- 
trils of  this  leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show- 
men of  the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easi- 
ly. A  happy  ending ! — as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear 
had  gone  through — the  fiaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not 
make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous 
thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  Jive  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could 
Riiataiu  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  prep- 
aration, why  torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ? 
As  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  scep- 
tre again  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misused  sla- 
(ion ;  as  if,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience,  anything  was 
■ieft  but  to  die. 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  bo  represented  on  a  stage. 
But  how  many  dramatic  personages  are  there  in  Shakspeare, 
which,  though  more  tractable  and  feasible  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
than  Lear,  yet,  from  some  circumstance,  some  adjunct  to  their 
character,  are  improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye.  Othel- 
lo, for  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing,  more  flat- 
tering to  the  nobler  parts  of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a 
young  Venetian  lady  of  highest  estraction,  through  the  forcf 
of  love,  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  in  him  whom  she  loved,  lay 
ing  aside  every  consideration  of  kindred,  and  country,  and 
colour,  and  wedding  with  a  eoal-hlach  Mom — {for  such  he  is 
represented,  in  the  imperfect  stale  of  knowledge  respecting 
foreign  countries  in  those  days,  compared  with  our  own,  or  in 
compliance  with  popular  notions,  though  the  Moors  are  now 
well  enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less  unworthy  of  a 
white  woman's  fancy) — it  is  the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue 
over  accidents,  of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.  She  sees 
Othello's  colour  in  his  mind.  But  upon  the  stage,  when  the 
imagination  is  no  longer  the  ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to 
)  our  poor  unassisted  senses,  I  appeal  (o  every  one  that  has 
■«en  Othello  played,  whether  he  did  not,  on  the  comrary,  sink 
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Othello's  mind  in  his  colour  :  whether  he  ilid  not  find  some 
ihing  extremely  revolting  in  the  courtship  and  wedded  cares- 
ses of  Othello  and  Desdemona  ,  and  whethir  the  actual  sight 
ol  the  thing  did  not  oierneigh  all  that  beautiful  compromise 
which  we  mike  in  redd  ng  and  the  reason  it  should  do  so  is 
obvious  because  there  is  just  so  much  reality  presented  to 
our  senses  as  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with  not 
enough  of  belief  m  the  internal  motives— all  that  which  is 
unseeri — fo  overpower  and  reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  pre 
judices  *  What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body  and  bodily  ac 
tjon  what  we  are  consc  ous  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclu 
iely  the  mind,  and  its  movements     and  ih  s  I  think  may 
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the  imagination  to  admit  of  their  being  made  objects  to  the 
senses  without  suffering  a  change  and  a  diminuiion — that  still 
stronger  the  objection  must  lie  against  representing  another 
line  of  characters,  which  Shakspeare  •  -  ■  ■ 
a  wildness  and  a  supernatural  elevatio 
!  them  still  farther  from  that  s 
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Contrary  to  the  old  saying,  that  "  seeing  is  be 

sight  actually  destroys  the  faith ;  and  the  mirth 

indulge  at  their  expense,  when  we  see  tliese 

*  The  eirot  of  supposing  that  bccanse  Othello's  colour  docs  not  offend  us 
in  the  reading,  it  Ehould  also  not  offend  us  in  thp  seeing,  is  just  Euin  a  fallacy 
as  supposing  that  an  Adam  and  Eve  iu  a  picture  shall  afiectua  just  as  they  (iu 
in  the  poem.  Bui  in  the  poem  we  for  a  while  have  parsdisaical  senses  B'eu 
ns,  which  yanish  when  we  see  n  man  and  his  wife  without  clothes  in  a  pic- 
ture. The  painters  themselves  feel  this,  as  is  apparent  by  the  awkward  shil^s 
(hey  have  recourse  to  to  mnke  them  looli  not  quite  naked ;  by  a  prophetic  an 
Bjihronism.  antedating  the  inventicm  of  fig-leaves.  So  in  the  readme  of  the 
it,  we  are  forciif  to  look 
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creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a.  sort  of  iaJemnific<.tioii 
which  we  make  to  ourselves  for  the  terror  which  ihej  put  u» 
in  when  reading  made  them  an  object  ol  bel  ef — when  we  sur- 
rendered up  our  reason  to  ihe  poet  as  children  to  their  nurses 
and  their  elders  ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  fears  as  children  who 
thought  ihey  saw  something  in  tl  e  dark  tnumph  when  the 
bringing  in  of  a  candle  discovers  ihe  ^an  tv  of  their  feara. 
For  this  exposure  of  supernatural  agenti  upon  a  stage  lo  tru- 
ly bringing  in  a  candle  to  expose  the  r  own  delus  veness  It 
is  the  solitary  taper  and  the  book  that  generates  a  faith  in 
these  terrors :  a  ghost  by  chandel  er  1  ght  and  in  good  compa- 
ny, deceives  no  spectators— a  ghost  that  can  be  measured  by 
the  eye,  and  his  human  dimensions  made  out  at  leisure  The 
sight  of  a  'sell-lighted  house  and  a  wel!  dressed  aud  ence 
shall  arm  the  most  nervous  child  aga  not  any  apprehensions  ; 
as  Tom  Brown  says  of  the  impenetrable  sk  n  of  Ach  lies 
with  his  impenetrable  armOur  over  it  Bully  Dawson  would 
have  fought  the  devil  with  such  idvantages 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deservedlj  in  reprobat  on  of  the 
vile  mixture  which  Dryden  has  thro  vn  into  the  Tempest: 
doubtless  without  some  such  vicious  alio*  the  impure  ears  of 
that  age  would  never  have  sat  out  to  hear  so  much  ii  nocence 
of  love  as  is  contained  in  the  sweet  courtsh  p  ol  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda.  But  is  the  Tempest  ot  Shakspeare  at  all  a  subject 
for  stage  representation  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  en- 
chanter, and  to  believe  the  wondrous  tale  while  we  are  read- 
ing it ;  but  to  have  a  conjurer  brought  before  us  in  his  con- 
juring-gown,  with  his  spirits  about  him,  which  none  but  him- 
self and  some  hundred  of  favoured  spectators  before  the  cur- 
tain are  supposed  to  see,  involves  such  a  quantity  of  the  hate- 
ful incredible,  that  all  our  reverence  for  the  author  cannot 
hinder  us  from  perceiving  such  gross  attempts  upon  the  senses 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  childish  and  inefficient.  Spirits 
and  fairies  cannot  be  represented,  they  cannot  even  be  painted 
— they  can  only  be  believed.  But  the  elaborate  and  anxious 
provision  of  scenery  which  the  luxury  of  the  age  demands,  Jn 
these  cases  works  a  quite  contrary  etfect  to  what  is  intended. 
That  which,  in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  hfe,  adds  so  much 
to  the  life  of  the  imitation,  in  plays  which  appeal  lo  the  higher 
faculties  positively  destroys  the  illusion  which  it  is  introduced 
to  aid.  A.  parlour,  or  a  drawing-room — a  library  opening  into 
a  garden — a  garden  with  an  alcove  in  it— a  street,  or  the  pi- 
azza of  Covent  Garden,  does  weil  enough  in  a  scene  ;  we  are 
content  to  give  as  much  credit  to  it  as  it  demands ;  or  rather, 
we  think  little  about  it— it  is  little  more  than  reading  at  the  lop 
of  a  page,  "  Scene,  a  Garden  ;"  we  do  not  imaginp  ourselves 
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(Iiere,  but  we  readily  admit  the  imitation  of  familiar  oljjecia 
But  lo  think  by  the  help  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which 
we  know  to  be  painted,  to  transport  our  minds  Co  Prospero, 
and  his  island,  and  his  lonely  ceil  ;*  or,  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle, 
dexterously  thrown  in,  in  an  interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  hear  those  supernatural  noises  of  which  the 
isle  was  full :  the  Orrery  lecturer  at  the  Haymarket  might  as 
weH  hope,  by  his  musical  glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of  sight 
behind  his  apparatus,  to  make  us  beheve  that  we  do  indeed  hear 
the  crystal  spheres  ring  out  that  chime,  which,  if  it  were  to  Jn- 
wrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton  thinks, 

"  Tims  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of 


And  speckled 
Would  BLcken . 

Vanity 

man  and  die. 

And  Igiious  Sin  would  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 

And'leaieilac 

lolorous  mansions  lo  the  peering  day.  ■ 
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of  stage  imp        m  n  d    h     mp  y    {  the  public  eye 

require  this.     Th  rob     f  h   S  h  monarch  was 

fairly  a  counterpart  to  that  which  our  kmg  wears  when  he  goes 
to  the  parhament  house,  just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set 
out  with  ermine  and  pearls.  And  if  things  must  be  represented, 
I  see  not  what  to  find  fault  with  in  this.  But  in  reading,  what 
robe  are  we  conscious  of?  Some  dim  images  of  royalty — a 
crown,  a  sceptre,  may  float  before  our^  eyes,  but  wlio  shall  dp- 
scribe  the  fashion  of  it  ?  Do  we  see  in  our  mind's  eye  what 
Webb  or  any  other  robemaker  could  pattern  ?  This  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  imitating  everything,  to  make  al! 
things  natural.  Whereas  the  reading  of  a  tragedy  is  a  line 
abstraction.  It  presents  lo  the  fancy  just  so  much  of  externa! 
appearances  as  to  make  us  feol  that  we  are  among  flesh  and 
bloud,  while  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  our  imagina- 
tion is  employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of 
the  character.  But  in  acting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  con- 
temptible things  call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their  naturalness. 

*  It  will  be  said  these  things  are  done  in  pictures.  Bnt  pictures  and  "uieneB 
are  very  different  things.  Painting  is  a  world  of  itself,  but  in  scene  painting 
there  is  the  otternpt  to  deceive ;  and  there  is  the  discordancy,  never  lo  he  go! 
-Aer,    et>veen  pamte    scenes  and  r.a^poople. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude  to  liken  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  seeing  one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  com- 
pared with  that  quiet  delight  which  we  find  in  the  reading  of  it, 
to  the  ditTerent  feelings  with  which  a  reTiewer,  and  a  man  that 
is  not  a  reviewer,  reads  a  fine  poem.  The  accursed  critical 
habit,  the  being  called  upon  lo  judge  and  pronounce,  must 
make  it  quite  a  different  thing  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these 
plays  acted,  we  are  affected  just  as  judges.  When  Hamlet 
compares  the  two  pictures  of  Gertrude's  first  and  second 
husband,  who -wants  lo  see  the  pictures  ?  But  in  the  acting, 
a  miniature  must  be  lugged  out ;  which  we  know  not  to  be  the 
picture,  but  only  to  show  how  finely  a  miniature  may  be  rep- 
resented. This  showing  of  everything  levels  all  things;  it 
makes  tricks,  bows,  and  courtesies  of  importance.  Mrs.  S. 
never  got  more  fame  by  anything  than  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  dismisses  the  guests  in  the  banquet-scene  in  Mac- 
beth ;  it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any  of  her  thrilling  tones 
or  impressive  looks.  But  does  such  a  trifle  as  this  enter  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and  wonderful 
scene  !  Docs  not  the  mind  dismiss  the  feasters  as  rapidly  as 
Tt  can  1  Does  it  care  about  the  gracefulness  of  the  doing  it  ? 
But  by  acting,  and  judging  of  acting,  all  these  nonessentials 
are  laised  into  an  importance  injurious  to  the  main  interest  of 
the  play. 

I  have  confined  my  observations  to  the  tragic  parts  of  Shaks- 
peare.  It  would  be  no  verj'  difficult  lask  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry to  his  comedies,  and  to  show  why  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  and  the  rest,  are  equally  incompatible  with  stage 
representation.  The  length  to  which  this  essay  has  run  will 
make  it,  I  am  afraid,  sufficiently  distasteful  to  the  amateurs  of 
the  theatre,  without  going  any  deeper  into  the  subject  at 
oroBenL 
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contemforahy  with  shakspeare. 

When  I  selected  for  publication,  in  1808,  Specimena  o( 
English  Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  kind  of  extracts  which  I  was  anxious  to  givu  were 
not  BO  much  passages  of  wit  and  humour,  though  the  old  plays 
are  rich  in  such,  as  scenes  of  passions  sometimes  of  the 
deepest  quality,  interesting  situations,  serious  descriptions, 
that  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  poetry  than  to  wit,  and  to 
tragic  rather  than  to  comic  poetry.  The  plays  which  I  made 
choice  of  were,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  treat  of  human 
life  and  manners,  rather  than  masks  and  Arcadian  pastorals, 
with  their  train  of  abstractions,  unimpassioned  deities,  pas- 
sionate mortals— Claius,  and  Medorus,  and  Aminlas,  and 
Amarillis.  My  leading  design  was  to  illustrate  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  sense  of  our  ancestors.  To  show  in  what 
manner  they  felt,  when  they  placed  themselves  by  the  power 
of  imagination  in  trying  circumstances,  in  the  conflicts  of  duty 
and  passion,  or  the  strife  of  contending  duties  ;  what  sort  of 
loves  and  enmities  theirs  were  ;  how  their  griefs  were  tem- 
pered, and  iheir  full-swollen  joys  abated ;  how  much  of  Shaks- 
peare  shines  in  the  great  men  his  contemporaries,  and  how  far 
in  his  divine  mind  and  manners  he  surpassed  them  and  all 
mankind.  I  was  also  desirous  to  bring  together  some  of  the 
most  admireJ  scenes  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  world  the  only  dramatic  poets  of  that  age  enti- 
tled to  be  considered  after  Shakspeare,  and,  by  exhibiting 
them  in  the  same  volume  with  the  more  impressive  scenes  of 
old  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Toumeur,  Webster,  Ford,  and  others, 
to  show  what  we  had  slighted,  while  beyond  all  proportion 
we  had  been  crying  up  one  or  two  favourite  names.  From 
the  desultory  criticisms  which  accompanied  that  publication, 
I  have  selected  a  few  which  I  thought  would  best  stand  by 
themselves,  as  requiring  least  immediate  reference  to  the  play 
or  passage  by  which  they  were  suggested. 

CBBISTOPHER    MARLOWE. 

Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen. — This  tragedy  is 
in  King  Cambyses'  vein ;  ripe,  and  murder,  and  superlaiivea  . 
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"  huffing  braggart  puffed  lines,"  such  as  ihe  play-writers  a 
rior  to  Shakspeare  are  full  of,  and  Pistol  but  coldly  imita 

TamluTlaine  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd. — The 
lunes  of  'I'araburlaine  are  perfect  midsummer  madness,  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's are  mere  modest  pretensions  compared  with  the 
thundering  vaunts  of  this  Scythian  shepherd.  He  comes  in 
drawn  by  conquered  kings,  and  reproaches  these  pampered 
jades  of  Asia  that  t'ley  can  draw  but  twenty  miles  a  day. 
Till  1  saw  this  passage  with  my  own  eyes,  1  never  believed 
that  it  was  anything  iioro  than  a  pleasant  burlesque  of  miuo 
ancient's.  But  1  can  assure  my  readers  that  it  is  soberly  set 
down  in  a  p!ay,  which  their  ancestors  took  to  be  serious. 

Edward  the  Second. — In  a  very  different  style  from  mighty 
Tamburiaine  is  the  tragedy  of  Edward  the  Second,  The  re- 
luctant pangs  of  abdicating  royalty  in  Edward  furnished  hints, 
which  Shakspeare  scarcely  improved  in  his  Richard  the 
Second ;  and  the  death-scene  of  Marlowe's  king  moves  pity 
ir  beyond  any  scene,  ancient  or  modern,  with  which  I 


The  Rick  Jew  of  Malta. — Marlowe's  Jew  does  not  approach 
so  near  to  Sliakspeare's  as  his  Edward  the  Second  does  to 
Richard  the  Second.  Barabas  is  a  mere  monster  brought  in 
with  a  large  painted  nose  to  please  the  rabble.  He  kills  in 
sport,  poisons  whole  nunneries,  invents  infernal  machines.  He 
is  just  such  an  exhibition  as  a  century  or  two  earlier  might 
have  been  played  before  the  Londoners  "  by  the  royal  com- 
mand," when  a  general  pillage  and  massacre  of  the  Hebrews 
had  been  previously  resolved  on  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  curious 
to  see  a  superstition  wearing  out.  The  idea  of  a  Jew,  which 
our  pious  ancestors  contemplated  with  so  much  horror,  has 
nothing  in  it  now  revniting.  We  have  tamed  the  claws  of  the 
beast,  and  pared  its  nails,  and  now  we  take  it  to  our  arms, 
fondle  it,  write  plays  to  flatter  it ;  it  is  visited  by  princes,  af- 
fects a  laste,  patronises  the  arts,  and  is  the  only  liberal  and 
gentleman-like  thing  in  Christendom. 

Doctor  Faustus. — The  grow  ing  horrors  of  Faustus's  last 
scene  are  awfully  marked  by  th  !  hours  and  half  hours  as  ihey 
expire,  and  bring  him  nearer  ai  d  nearer  to  the  exaclment  of 
his  dire  compact.  It  is  indeed  an  agony  and  a  fearful  col- 
luctation.  Marlowe  is  said  to  k  ve  been  tainted  with  atheist- 
'ca!  positions,  to  have  denied  Gj  1  and  the  Trinity.  To  such 
-i  genius  the  history  of  Faustus  must  have  been  delectable 
food :  to  wander  in  the  fields  where  curiosity  is  forbidden  to 
go,  to  approach  the  dark  gulf  near  enough  to  look  in,  to  be 
busied  in  speculations  which  are  the  roltenest  part  of  the  core 
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ot  the  fruil  thai  fell  from  the  tree  of  knowledge."  Barabas 
the  Jew  and  Faustus  the  conjurer  are  ofFsprings  of  a  mind 
which  at  least  delighted,  to  dally  with  interdicted  subjects. 
They  both  talk  a  language  which  a  believer  would  have  been 
tender  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  a  character,  though  but  i. 
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He  talks  "  pure  Biron  and  Romeo,"  he  is  almost  as  poetical 
aa  they,  quite  as  philosophical,  only  a  little  madder.  After  all, 
■Love's  secretaries  are  a  reason  unto  themselves.  We  have 
gone  retrograde  to  the  noble  heresy,  since  the  days  when  Sid- 
ney proselyted  our  nation  to  this  mixed  health  and  disease  ; 
the  kindliest  symptom,  yet  the  most  alarming  crisis  in  the 
ticklish  state  of  youth ;  the  nourisher  and  the  destroyer  of 
hopeful  wits  ;  the  mother  of  twin  births,  wisdom  and  folly, 
valour  and  weakness ;  the  servitude  above  freedom  ;  the  gen 
tj«  mind's  religion;  the  liberal  superstition. 

The  Honest  Whore. — Tkere  is   in  the  second  part  of  thi] 
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play,  where  Bellafront,  a  reclaimed  harlot,  recounts  some  oi 
the  miseries  of  her  profession,  a  simple  picture  of  honour  and 
shame,  contrasted  without  violence,  and  expressed  without 
immodesty,  which  ia  worth  all  the  strong  lines  against  the  har- 
lot's profession,  with  which  both  parts  of  this  play  are  offen- 
sively crowded.  A  satirist  is  always  to  be  suspected,  who,lo 
make  vice  odious,  dwells  npon  all  its  acts  and  minutest  cir- 
cumstances with  a  sort  of  relish  and  retrospective  fondness. 
But  so  near  are  the  boundaries  of  panegyric  and  invective, 
that  a  worn-out  sinner  ia  sometimes  found  to  make  the  best 
declaimer  against  sin.  The  same  high-seasoned  descriptions 
which,  in  his  unregenerale  stale,  served  but  lo  inflame  his  ap- 
petites, in  his  new  province  of  a  moralist  wdl  serve  him,  a 
little  turned,  to  expose  the  enormity  of  those  appetites  in  other 
men.  When  Cervantes  with  sucli  proficiency  of  fondness 
dwelis  upon  the  don's  library,  who  sees  not  that  he  has  been 
a  great  reader  of  books  of  knight-errantry — perhaps  was  at 
some  time  of  his  life  in  danger  of  falling  into  those  very  ex- 
travagances whinh  he  ridiculed  so  happily  in  his  hero  t 


Antonio  and  Mrilida. — The  situation  of  Andrugio  and  Lj- 
cio,  in  the  iirst  part  of  this  tragedy,  where  Andrugio,  duke  of 
Genoa,  banished  his  country,  with  the  loss  of  a  son  supposed 
drowned,  is  cast  upon  the  territory  of  his  mortal  enemy,  the 
Duke  of  Venice,  with  no  attendants  but  Lucio,  an  old  noble- 
man, and  a  page — resembles  that  of  Lear  and  Kent,  in  that 
king's  distresses.  Andrugio,  like  Lear,  manifests  a  king-liko 
impatience,  a  turbulent  greatness,  an  affected  resignation. 
The  enemies  which  he  enters  lists  to  combat,  "  Despair,  and 
mighty  Grief,  and  sharp  Impatience,"  and  the  forces  which  he 
brings  to  vanquish  them,  "  comets  of  horse,"  &,c.,  are  in  the 
boldest  style  of  allegory.  They  are  such  a  "  race  of  mourn- 
ers" as  the  "  infection  of  sorrows  loud"  in  the  intellect  might 
beget  on  some  "  pregnant  cloud"  in  the  imagination.  The 
prologue  to  the  second  part,  for  its  passionate  earnestness,  and 
for  the  tragic  note  of  preparation  which  it  sounds,  might  have 
preceded  one  of  those  old  tales  of  Thebes  or  Pelop's  lino, 
which  Milton  has  so  highly  commended,  as  free  from  the  com- 
mon error  of  the  poets  in  his  day,  of"  intermixing  comic  atulf 
with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  brought  in  without  discretion 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  people."  It  is  as  solemn  a  preparative 
as  the  '-  warning  voice  which  he  who  saw  the  Apocalypse 
heard  cry." 

W/iat    Yxu   Will— Ok,  I  sku'l  ne'er  foTga  how  he  tceni 
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clothed.  Act  1,  scene  1. — To  judge  of  the  liberality  of  these 
notions  of  dress,  we  must  advert  to  the  days  of  Gresham,  and 
the  consternation  which  a  pliOnomenon  habited  like  tho  mer- 
chant here  described  would  have  excited  among  the  fiat  round 
caps  and  cloth  stockings  upon  change,  when  those  "original 
arguments  or  tokens  of  a  citizen's  vocation  were  in  fashion 
not  more  Ihfdfl  hnid  nd 
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The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonlm.— The  scene  in  this  delight- 
ful comedy,  in  which  Jemingham,  "  with  the  true  feeling  of  a 
zealous  friend,"  touches  the  griefs  of  Mounchenaey,  seems 
written  to  make  the  reader  happy.  Few  of  our  dramatists  or 
novelists  have  attended  enough  to  this.  They  torture  and 
wound  us  abundantly.  They  are  economists  only  in  delighL 
Nothing  can  be  finer,  more  gentieman-Iike,  and  nobler,  than 
th  d      iripl'm     t      f  th       J  oung  men.     How 

d  I  R  ym    d  M        1         y     f  ng,  in  his  fears, 
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streams  with  life  and  passion  beyond  the  dreams  of  old  mv 
thology. 

THOMAS   HEY  WOOD. 

A  Woman  Killed  with  Kimfoiejj.—Heywood  is  a  sort  of 
•prose  Shakspeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  as  natural  and 
affecting.     But  we  misa  the  poet,  that  which  in  ShaksfearB 
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always  appears  out  and  above  the  stirrace  of  the  nature. 
Heywood's  characlers,  in  this  play,  for  instance,  his  conntry 
gentlemen,  &c.,  are  exactly  who'  we  see-,  but  of  the  hest 
kind  of  what  we  see  in  life,  Shakspeare  makes  us  behave, 
wliile  we  are  among  his  lovely  creations,  that  they  are  no- 
thing but  what  we  are  familiar  with,  as  In  dreams  new  tilings 
seem  old ;  but  we  awake,  and  sigh  for  the  difference. 

Thi!.English  Traveller. — Heywood's  preface  to  this  play 
IS  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  heroic  indifference  about  the 
opinion  of  posterity  which  some  of  these  great  writers  seem 
to  have  felt.  'I'here  is  a  magnanimity  in  authorship  as  in 
everything  else.  Hia  ambition  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  players  speak  his  lines  whUe 
he  lived.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  contemplated  ihe 
possibility  of  being  read  by  afier  ages.  What  a  slender  pit- 
tance of  fame  was  motive  sufficient  to  the  production  of  such 
plays  as  the  English  Traveller,  the  Challenge  for  Beauty, 
and  the  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  !  Posterity  is  bound 
to  take  care  that  a  writer  loses  nothing  by  such  a  noble 
modesty. 

THOMAS    MIDDLETON    AND    WILLIAM    ROWLEY. 

A  Fair  Quarrel. — The  insipid  levelling  morality  to  which 
the  modern  stage  is  lied  down,  would  not  admit  of  such  ad- 
mirable passions  as  these  scenes  are  filled  with.  A  Puritani- 
cal obtuseness  of  sentiment,  a  stupid  infantile  goodness,  is 
creeping  among  us,  instead  of  the  vigorous  passions,  and 
virtues  clad  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  which  the  old  dramatists 
present  us.  Those  noble  and  liberal  casuists  could  discern 
in  the  difTerences,  the  quarrels,  the  animosities  of  men,  a 
beauty  and  truth  of  moral  feeling,  no  less  than  in  the  ever- 
lastingly inculcated  duties  of  forgiveness  and  atonement. 
With  us,  ail  is  hypocritical  meekness.  A  reconciliation- 
scene,  be  the  occasion  never  so  absurd,  never  fails  of  ap- 
plause. Our  audiences  come  to  the  theatre  to  be  compli- 
mented on  their  goodness.  They  compare  notes  with  the 
amiable  characters  in  the  play,  and  find  a  wonderful  sympathy 
of  disposition  between  them.  We  have  a  common  slock  of 
dramatic  morality,  out  of  which  a  writer  may  be  supplied 
without  the  trouble  of  copying  it  from  originals  wiihin  his 
own  breast.  To  know  the  boundaries  of  honour,  to  be  ju- 
diciously valiant,  to  have  a  temperance  which  shall  beget  a 
smoothness  in  the  angry  swellings  of  youth,  to  esteem  life  as 
nothing  when  the  sacred  reputation  of  a  parent  is  to  be  defend- 
ed, yet  to  shake  and  tremble  under  a  pious  cowardice  when 
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ihat  ark  of  an  honest  confidence  is  found  to  be  frail  and  loi- 
tering, to  feel  the  true  blows  of  a  real  disgrace  blunting  that 
aword  which  the  imaginary  strokes  ol  a  s  ppose  se  m 
putatioD  had  put  so  keen  an  edge  pon  b  la  ely  o  do  or 
to  imagine  this  done  in  a  feigned  sto  j  asks  some  h  ng  more 
of  a  moral  sense,  somewhat  a  greate  del  ca  y  of  pe  cep  on 
in  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  tha  goes  o  he  r  no  of 
two  or  three  hackneyed  sentences  abou  he  laws  of  hono 
as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  o  a  con  monpla  e  aoa  s 
duelling.  Yet  such  things  would  nd  a  e  nowadays 
in  far  better  stead  than  Captain  Aga  and  h  s  cons  en  ous 
honour ;  and  he  would  be  considered  as  a  fa  be  e  ea  he 
of  morality  than  old  Rowley  or  M  d  11  on  f  they  w  e 
living. 


A  New  Wonder;  a  Woman  Never  Vexed.'—'l'hs  old  play- 
writers  are  distinguished  by  an  honest  boldness  of  exhibition  ; 
they  show  everything  without  being  ashamed.  If  a  reverse 
in  fortune  is  to  be  exhibited,  they  fairly  bring  us  to  the  pris- 
on-grate and  the  alms-basket.  A  poor  man  on  our  stage  is 
always  a  gentleman ;  he  may  be  known  by  a  peculiar  neatness 
of  apparel,  and  by  wearing  black.  Our  delicacy,  in  fact,  for- 
bids the  dramatizing  of  distress  at  all.  It  is  never  shown  in 
its  essential  properties ;  it  appears  but  as  the  adjunct  of  some 
virtue,  as  something  which  is  to  be  relieved,  from  the  appro- 
bation of  which  relief  the  spectators  are  to  derive  a  certain 
soothing  of  self-referred  satisfaction.  We  turn  away  from  the 
real  essences  of  things  to  hunt  after  llieir  relative  shadows, 
moral  duties ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  of  things  were  fairly 
represented,  the  relative  duties  might  be  safely  trusted  to 
themselves,  and  moral  philosophy  lose  the  name  of  a  science. 

THOMAS    MIDDLE  TON. 

The  WifcA.— -Though  some  resemblance  may  be  traced 
between  the  charms  in  Macbeth  and  the  incantations  in  this 
play,  which  is  supposed  lo  have  preceded  it,  this  coincidence 
will  not  detract  much  from  the  originality  of  Shakspeare, 
Jlis  witches  are  distinguished  from  the  witches  of  Middleton 
oy  essential  differences.  These  are  creatures  to  whom  man 
or  woman,  plotting  some  dire  mischief,  might  resort  for  occa- 
sional consultation.  Those  originate  deeds  of  blood,  and 
begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  Prom  the  moment  that  their 
eyes  first  meet  with  Macbeth's  he  is  spell-bound,      Tha* 
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meeting  sways  his  destiny.  He  can  never  break  the  fasei 
nation.  'I'hese  witches  can  hurt  the  body,  those  have  powei 
over  the  soul.  Hecate,  in  Middleton,  has  a  son,  a  low  bufioon : 
the  hags  of  Shakspeare  have  neither  child  of  their  own,  noi 
seem  to  be  descended  from  any  parent.  They  are  foul  anom- 
alies, of  whom  we  know  not  whence  they  are  sprung,  noi 
whether  ihey  have  beginning  or  ending.  As  ihey  are  without 
human  passions,  so  they  seem  to  be  without  human  relations. 
They  come  with  thunder  and  lighming,  and  vanish  to  airy 
music.  This  is  ail  we  know  of  them.  Except  Hecate, 
Ihey  have  no  nawjM,-  which  heighten*,  their  mysteriousness. 
The  names  and  some  of  the  properties  which  the  other 
author  has  given  to  his  hags  excite  smiles.  The  Weird  Sis- 
ters  are  serious  things.  Their  presence  cannot  coexist  with 
mirth.  But,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  witches  of  Middleton  are 
fine  creations.  Their  power,  too,  is,  in  some  measure,  over 
the  mind.  They  raise  jars,  jealousies,  strifes,  ■■  like  a  thick 
scurf"  over  life. 

WILLIAM    ROWLEY^THOMAS    DECKKK JOHN    FOBD,  &C. 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton.~~M.Q\hsx  Sawyer,  in  this  wild 
play,  differs  from  the  hags  of  both  Middleton  and  Shakspeare  - 
She  is  the  plain  traditional  old  woman  witch  of  our  ancestors  ; 
poor,  deformed,  and  ignorant;  the  terror  of  villages,  herself 
amenable  lo  a  justice.  That  should  be  a  hardy  sheriff,  with 
the  power  of  the  county  at  his  heels,  that  would  lay  hands 
upon  the  WeTrd  Sisters.  They  are  of  another  jurisdiction. 
But,  upon  the  common  and  received  cpinion,  the  author  (or 
authors)  have  ingrafted  strong  fancy.  There  is  somethine 
frightfully  earnest  in  her  invocations  to  the  familiar. 


The  Revenger's  Trogedy.—Tiie  reality  and  life  of  the  dia- 
logue in  whidi  Vindic!  and  Hippolito  first  tempt  their  mother, 
and  then  threaten  htr  with  death  for  consenting  to  the  dis- 
honoiu  of  their  sister,  passes  any  scenical  illusion  I  ever  felt 
Ine\erread  it  but  my  ears  tingle,  and  I  feel  a  hot  blush  over 
spread  my  cheeks,  as  if  I  were  presently  about  to  proclaim 
»uth  malefactions  of  myself  as  the  brothers  here  rebuke  ii 
their  unnatural  parent,  in  words  more  keen  and  dagger-like 
than  those  which  Hamiet  speaks  to  his  mother.  Such  power 
has  ihe  pa'.sion  of  shame  truly  personated,  not  only  to  strike 
guillv  creatures  unto  the  sojI,  but  to  "  appa!"  even  those  thai 
are  "free" 
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The  Dacncsi  of  Malfy. — All  the  sei  eral  parts  of  the  dread- 
I'ul  apparatus  with  which  the  death  of  the  duchess  is  ushered 
ill,  ihe  waxea  images  which  couiilerfeit  death,  the  wild  mask 
of  madmen,  the  lombmaker,  the  bellman,  the  living  person's 
ilirge,  the  mortification  by  degrees— are  not  more  remote  from 
the  conceptions  of  ordinary  vengeance,  than  the  strange  char- 
acter of  suffering  which  they  seem  to  bring  upon  their  victim 
is  out  of  the  imagination  of  ordinary  poets.  As  they  are  not 
like  inflictions  of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems  not  of  this 
world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till  she  is  become  "  na- 
tive and  endowed  unto  that  element."  She  speaks  the  dialect 
of  despair  ;  her  tongue  has  a  smatch  of  Tartarus  and  the  souls 
in  bale.  To  move  a  horror  skilfully,  to  touch  a  soul  to  the 
quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to  wean  and 
weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in  with 
mortal  instruments  to  take  its  last  forfeit :  this  only  a  Web- 
ster can  do.  Inferior  geniuses  may  •'  upon  horror's  head 
horrors  accumulate,"  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They  mistake 
quantity  for  quality ;  they  "  terrify  babes  with  painted  devils ;" 
but  they  know  not  how  a  soul  is  to  be  moved.  Their  terrors 
want  dignity,  their  affrightmenis  are  without  decorum 

The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona.—  Tl     wh      d      1 
of  Italy  sets  off  a  bad  cause  so  speciously,    nd  pi     d    w  h 
such  an  innooent-resembling  boldness,  that  w     s     m 
that  matchless  beauty  of  her  face  which  insp  h  g 

confidence  into  her,  and  are  ready  to  expect  wl         h     h 
done  her  pleadings,  that  her  very  judges,  h      a    u  h 

grave  ambassadors  who  sit  as  spectators,  and  all  the  court, 
will  rise  and  make  proffer  to  defend  ber  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
conviction  of  hor  guilt ;  as  the  shepherds  in  Don  Quixote 
makp  proffer  to  follow  the  beautiful  sliepherdess  Marcela, 
"  wiihout  making  any  prolit  of  her  manifest  resolution  made 
there  in  their  hearing," 

"  So  sweet  nnd  lovely  does  she  mafee  the  shnme, 
Which,  like  a  canter  in  the  ftagtant  lose, 
Does  spot  the  beauty  other  budding  name!" 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  funeral  dirge  in  this  play  foi 
the  death  of  Marceilo,  except  the  ditty  which  reminds  Ferdi- 
nand  of  his  drowned  father,  in  the  Tempest.  As  that  is  of  the 
water,  watery ;  so  this  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Both  have 
that  intenseness  of  feeling  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  intn 
the  element  which  it  contemplates. 

In  a  nole  on  the  Spanish  Tragedy  in  ihe  Specimens,  I  havn 
33 
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Baid  that  there  is  nothing  in  the        1     •     ^  1 M 
which  would  authorize  us  to  siipp        h     }  Id  1 

plied  the  additions  to  Hierony  I       P       d    h 

of  some  more  potent  spirit.  I  h  1  h  W  b 
have  furnished  them.  They  seem  d  11  f  h  Id 
preternatural  cast  of  grief  which  b  w  Id  h 

of  Malfy.     On  second  considera         I   h    k  h        h 
icism.     They  are  more  like  the        rll  w        gr    f 
ing  distraction  of  Tiius  Ar.dro  1  h  » 

duchess  set  inward  ;  if  she  talks  11m        h 

imitating  conversation  in  a  kind    1  b         j 


The  Broken  Heart. — I  do  not  know  where  to  find  m  any 
play,  a  catastrophe  so  grand,  so  solemn  and  so  surpnsmg  as 
in  this.  This  is,  indeed,  according  to  Milton  to  describe  high 
passions  and  high  actions.  The  fortitude  of  the  Spartan  boy, 
who  let  a  beast  gnaw  out  his  bowels  1 11  he  died  without  ex- 
pressing  a  groan,  is  a  faint  bodih  image  of  this  dilacerauon 
of  the  spirit  and  exenteration  of  the  inmost  mind  which  Ca- 
lanlha,  with  a  holy  violence  against  her  nature,  keeps  closely 
covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  queen  are  lulfiUed 
Stories  of  martyrdom  are  but  of  chains  ind  the  slake  a  Imle 
bodily  suffering.     These  torments 

"  On  the  purest  spirits  prey, 
As  on  entiaile,  joints,  and  limbs, 
"With  answerable  pains,  bul  more  intense," 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul  in  its  strengths  and  in  its  weak 
nesses !  Who  would  be  less  weak  than  Calantha  ?  Who 
can  be  so  strong  t  The  expression  of  this  transcendent  scene 
almost  bears  us  in  imagination  to  Calvary  and  the  cross  ;  and 
we  seem  to  perceive  some  analogy  between  the  scenical  suf- 
ferings which  we  are  here  contemplating  and  the  real  agonies 
of  thai  final  completion  to  which  we  dare  no  more  than  hint  a 
reference.  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He  sought 
for  sublimity,  not  by  parcels,  in  metaphors,  or  visible  images, 
but  directly  where  she  has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  greatest  minds. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  the  soul  above  mountains,  seas,  and 
the  elements.  Even  in  the  poor,  perverted  reason  of  Giovann- 
and  innabelia,  in  the  play*  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
modern  collection  of  the  works  of  this  author,  wo  discern 
traces  of  that  fiery  particle,  which,  in  the  irregular  starting 

■  Tis  pity  she  is  a  wliore. 
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from  out  the  road  of  beaten  action,  discovers  something  of  a 
right  Une  even  in  obliquity,  and  shows  hints  of  an  iniproveahie 
greatness  in  the  lowest  descents  and  degradations  of  our  nature 


Alaham,  Mustapha. — The  two  tragedies  of  Lord  IJrooke, 
irinted  among  his  poems,  might  with  more  propriety  have 
been  termed  political  treatises  than  plays.  Their. author  has 
strangely  contrived  to  make  passion,  character,  and  interest  of 
the  highest  order  subservient  to  the  expression  of  state  dog- 
mas and  mysteries.  He  is  nine  parts  Machiavel  and  Tacitus, 
for  one  part  Sophocles  or  Seneca.  In  this  writer's  estimate 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  the  understanding  must  have  held 
a  most  tyrannical  pre-eminence.  Whether  we  look  into  bis 
plays,  or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shall  Und  all 
frozen  and  made  rigid  with  intellect.  The  finest  movements 
of  the  human  heart,  the  utmost  grandeur  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable,  are  essentially  comprised  in  the  actions  and  speeches 
of  Cffilica  and  Camena.  Shakspeare,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  peculiar  delight  in  contemplatingwomanly  perfection,  whom, 
for  his  many  sweet  images  of  female  excellence,  all  women 
are  in  an  especial  manner  bound  to  love,  has  not  raised  the 
ideal  of  the  female  character  higher  than  Lord  Brooke,  in 
these  two  women,  has  done.  But  it  requires  a  study  equiva 
lent  to  the  learning  of  a  new  language  lo  understand  their 
meaning  when  they  speak.     It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  hit- 

"  Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven  though  one  should  musing  sii." 

It  is  as  if  a  being  of  pure  intellect  should  take  upon  him  to 
ns  of  our  sensitive  natures.  There  would 
,   but   sympathetic  expressions    would  be 


The  Case  is  Altered. — The  passion  for  wealth  has  worn  out 
much  of  its  grossness  in  tract  of  time.  Our  ancestors  cer- 
tainly conceived  of  money  as  able  to  confer  a  distinct  gratifi- 
cation in  itself,  not  considered  simply  as  a  symbol  of  wealth 
The  old  poets,  when  they  introduce  a  miser,  make  him  address 
his  gold  as  his  mistress ;  as  something  to  be  seen,  felt,  and 
hugged  ;  as  capable  of  satisfying  two  of  the  senses  at  least. 
The  substitution  of  a  thin,  unsatisfying  medium  in  the  place 
of  the  good  old  tangible  metal,  has  made  avarice  quite  a  Pla' 
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touic  afTection  in  comparison  with  the  seeing,  touching,  a..i(l 
handling-pleasures  of  the  old  ChrysophilLtes.  A  bank-note 
can  no  more  satisfy  the  touch  of  a  true  sensualist  in  this  pas- 
sion, than  Creusa  could  return  her  husband's  embrace  ta  the 
shades.  See  the  Gave  of  Mammon  in  Spencer;  Barabas'e 
contemplation  of  his  wealth  in  the  Rich  Jew  of  Malta  ;  Luke's 
raptures  in  the  City  Madam ;  the  idolatry  and  absolute  gold 
worship  of  the  miser  Jaques  in  this  early  comic  produc 
t'on  of  Ben  Jonson's.  Above  all,  hear  Guzman,  in  that  ex- 
cf  Itent  old  translation  of  the  Spanish  Kogue,  expatiate  on  the 
"  mddy  cheeks  of  your  golden  ruddocks,  your  Spanish  pisto 
lets,  your  plump  and  fuU-faced  Portuguese,  and  your  clear- 
skinned  pieces  of  eight  of  Castile,"  which  he  and  his  fellows, 
the  beggars,  kept  secret  to  themselves,  and  did  privately  en- 
joy in  a  plentiful  manner.  "  For  to  have  them,  to  pay  them 
away,  is  not  to  enjoy  them ;  lo  enjoy  them  is  to  have  them 
lying  bj  us ;  having  no  other  need  of  them  than  lo  use  them 
for  the  clearing  of  the  eyesight,  and  the  comforting  of  our 
senses.  These  we  did  carry  about  with  us,  sewing  them  in 
some  patches  of  our  doublets  near  unto  the  heart,  and  as  close 
to  the  skin  as  we  could  handsomely  quilt  them  in,  holding  them 
to  be  restorative." 

Poetaster. — This  Roman  play  seems  written  to  confute 
those  enemies  of  Ben  in  his  own  days  and  ours,  who  have 
said  that  he  made  a  pedantical  use  of  his  learning.  He  has 
here  revived  the  whole  court  of  Augustus,  by  a  learned  speli. 
We  are  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullua,  converse  in  our  own  tongue  more 
finely  and  poetically  than  they  were  used  to  express  them- 
selves in  their  native  Latin.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
elegant,  refined,  and  court-like  than  the  scenes  between  this 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  antiquity  and  his  literati.  The 
whole  essence  and  secret  of  that  kind  of  .intercourse  is  con- 
tained therein.  The  economical  liberality  by  which  great- 
ness, seeming  to  waive  some  part  of  its  prerogative,  takes  care 
to  lose  none  of  the  essentials ;  the  prudential  liberties  of  an 
inferior,  which  flatter  by  commanded  boldness  and  sooth  with 
complimentary  sincerity.  These,  and  a  thousand  beautiful 
passages  from  his  New  Inn,  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  and  from 
those  numerous  court-masks  and  entertainments  which  he 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  furnishing,  might  be  adduced  la 
show  the  poetical  fancy  and  elegance  of  mind  of  the  supposed 
rugged  old  bard. 

Alchymist. — The  judgment  is  perfectly  overwhelmed  by  ihe 
torrent  of  images,  words,  and  book-knowledge  with  which 
Cpicure  Mammon  (act  2,  scene  3)  confounds  and  stuns  hnj 
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mcredulmis  hearer.  They  come  pouring  out  like  tiie  ^ncces' 
sive  falls  of  Nilua.  They  "  doubly  redouble  strokes  ■upon  iho 
foe."  Description  outslrides  proof.  We  are  mace  lo  believe 
effects  before  we  have  testimony  for  their  causes.  If  there 
is  no  one  image  which  attains  the  height  of  the  sublime,  yet 
the  confluence  and  assemblage  of  them  all  produces  a  result 
equal  to  the  grandest  poetry.  The  huge  Xerxean  army  coun- 
tervails against  single  Achilles.  Epicure  Mammon  is  the 
most  determined  offspring  of  its  author.  It  has  the  whole 
"  matter  and  copy  of  the  father — eye,  nose,  lip,  the  trick  of 
nis  frown."  It  is  just  such  a  sivaggerer  as  contemporaries 
have  described  old  Ben  to  be.  MeercraA,  Bobadil,  the  Host 
of  the  New  Inn,  have  all  his  image  and  superscription.  Bui 
Mammon  is  arrogant  pretension  personified.  Sir  Samson  Le- 
gend, in  Love  for  Love,  is  such  another  lying,  overbearing 
character,  but  he  does  not  come  up  to  Epicure  Mammon. 
What  a  "  towering  bravery"  there  is  in  his  sensufllity !  he  af- 
fects no  pleasure  under  a  sultan.  It  is  as  if  "  Egypt  and  As- 
syria strove  in  luxury." 


Bussy  cTAmbois,  ByroiCs  Conspiracy,  Byron's  Trageay, 
Sf.,  t^c. — Webster  has  happily  characterized  the  "  full  and 
heightened  style"  of  Chapman,  who,  of  all  the  English  play 
writers,  perhaps  approaches  nearest  to  Shakspeare  in  the  do 
scriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages  which  are  less  purely  ilra- 
malic.  He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakspeare  could 
shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  existences,  but 
in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul  to  embrace 
all  forms  and  modes  of  bemg.  He  would  have  made  a  great 
epic  poet,  if  indeed  he  has  not  abundantly  shown  himself 
to  be  one  ;  for  his  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation 
as  the  stories  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  rewritten..  The  earn- 
estness and  passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of 
these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modem 
translations.  His  almost  Greek  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  he- 
roes can  only  be  paralleled  by  that  fierce  spirit  of  Hebrew 
bigotry  with  which  Milton,  as  if  personating  one  of  the  zealots 
of  the  old  law,  clothed  himself  when  he  sat  down  to  paint  the 
aci:8  of  Samson  against  the  uncircumcised.  The  great  obsta- 
cle to  Chapman's  translations  being  read,  is  their  unconquer- 
able quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath  the  most 
just  and  natural,  and  the  most  violent  and  crude  expressions. 
He  seems  to  grasp  at  whatever  words  come  first  to  hand  while 
the  enthusiasm  is  upon  him,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate 
32* 
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lo  the  divine  meaning.  Bnl  passion  (ilie  all  in  all  in  poetry) 
IS  everywhere  present,  raising  the  low,  dignifying  the  mean, 
and  putting  sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his  readers 
glow,  weep,  tremble,  take  any  affection  which  he  pleases,  be 
moved  by  words,  or,  in  spite  of  ihem,  be  disgusted  and  over 
c;me  their  disgust. 

—JOHN    FLETCHEk. 


MmeTs  Tragedy.— One  characteristic  of  the  iscellent  old 
poets  is,  their  being  able  lo  bestow  grace  upon  subjects  which 
naturally  do  not  seem  susceptible  of  any.  I  will  mention  two 
instances.  Zelraane  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney,  and  Helena  in 
the  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  of  Shakspeare.  What  can  be 
more  unpromising,  at  iirst  sight,  than  the  idea  of  a  young  man 
disguising  himself  in  woman's  attire,  and  passing  himself  off 
for  a  woman  among  women  ;  and  that  for  a  long  space  of  time  ? 
Yet  Sir  Philip  has  preserved  so  matchless  a  decorum,  that 
neither  does  Pyrocles'  manhood  suffer  any  stain  for  the  effemi- 
nacy of  Zelmane,  nor  is  the  respect  due  to  the  princesses  al 
all  diminished  when  the  deception  comes  to  be  known.  In  the 
sweetly-constituted  mind  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  seems  as  ii 
no  ugly  thought  or  unhandsome  meditation  could  find  a  harbour. 
He  turned  al!  that  he  touched  into  images  of  honour  and  virtue 
Helena  in  Shakspeare  is  a  young  woman  seeking  a  man  in 
marriage.  The  ordinary  roles  of  courtship  are  reversed,  the 
habitual  feelings  are  crossed.  Yet  with  such  exquisite  address 
this  dangerous  subject  is  handled,  that  Helena's  forwardness 
loses  her  no  honour ;  delicacy  dispenses  with  its  laws  in  her 
favour,  and  nature,  in  her  single  case,  seems  content  to  suffer  a 
sweet  violation.  Aspatia,  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  is  a  char- 
acter equally  difficuli,  with  Helena,  of  being  managed  with 
grace.  She  too  is  a  slighted  woman,  refused  by  the  man  who 
had  once  engaged  to  marry  her.  Yet  it  is  artfully  contrived, 
that  while  we  pity  we  respect  her,  and  she  descends  without 
degradation.  Such  wonders  true  poetry  and  passion  can  do, 
lo  confer  dignity  upon  subjects  which  do  not  seem  capable  of 
it.  But  Aspatia  must  not  be  compared  at  all  points  with  Hel- 
ena ;  she  does  not  so  absolutely  predominate  over  her  situa- 
tion but  she  suffers  some  diminution,  some  abatement  of  the 
full  lustre  of  the  female  character,  which  Helena  never  does. 
Her  character  has  many  degrees  of  sweetness,  some  of  deli- 
cacy i  but  it  has  weakness,  which,  if  we  do  not  despise,  we 
are  sorry  for.  After  all,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  but  an 
inferior  sort  of  Shakspeares  and  Sidneys. 

PkilaUer. — The  character  of  Bellario  nmst  have  been  ex- 
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iremely  popular  in  ils  day.  For  many  years  aftei  the  datr 
of  Philaster's  first  exhibition  on  the  stage,  scarce  a  play  can 
be  found  without  one  of  these  women  pages  in  it,  following  in 
the  train  of  some  pre-engaged  lover,  calling  on  the  gods  to 
olesB  her  happy  rival,  [his  mistress,)  whom,  no  doubt,  she 
Beereily  curses  in  her  heart,  giving  rise  to  many  pretty  tqui 
ooqu.es,  by-the-way,  on  the  confusion  of  sex,  and  either  mad* 
happy  at  last  by  some  suipiiaing  turn  of  fate,  or  dismissed  witii 
the  joint  pity  of  the  lovers  and  the  audience.  Donne  has  a 
copy  of  verses  to  his  mistress,  dissuading  her  from  a  resoiu- 
ion  which  she  seems  to  have  taken  up  from  some  of  these 
scentcal  representations,  of  following  him  abroad  as  a  page 
It  is  so  earnest,  so  weighty,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  sense,  in  wit 
and  pathos,  that  it  deserves  to  be  read  as  a  solemn  close  ii 
future  to  all  such  sickly  fancies  as  he  there  deprecaies. 


Thierry  and  Theodoret.— The  scene  where  Ordella  offers 
her  life  asacrifice,  that  the  King  of  France  may  not  be  child- 
less, 1  have  always  considered  as  the  finest  in  all  Fletcher, 
and  Ordella  to  be  the  most  perfect  notion  of  the  female  heroic 
character,  next  to  Calantha  in  the  Broken  Heart.  She  is  a 
piece  of  sainted  nature.  Yel,  noble  as  the  whole  passage  is, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  manner  of  it,  compared  with 
Shakspeare's  finest  scenes,  is  faint  and  languid.  Its  motion  is 
circular,  not  progressive.  Each  line  revolves  on  itself  in  a 
sort  of  separate  orbit.  They  do  not  join  into  one  another  like 
a  running-hand.  Fletcher's  ideas  moved  slow  ;  his  versifica- 
tion, though  sweet,  is  tedious,  it  stops  at  every  turn  ;  he  lays 
line  upon  line,  making  up  one  af^er  the  other,  adding  image 
lo  image  so  deliberately,  that  we  see  their  junctures.  Shaks- 
peare  mingles  everything,  runs  line  into  line,  embarrasses  sen- 
tences and  metaphors ;  before  one  idea  has  burst  its  shell,  an- 
other is  hatched  and  clamorous  for  disclosure.  Another  striking 
difference  between  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare,  is  the  fondness  of 
the  former  for  unnatural  and  violent  situations.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  nothing  great  could  be  produced  in  an  ordinary 
way.  The  chief  incidents  in  some  of  his  most  admired  trage- 
dies show  this,*  Shakspeare  had  nothing  of  this  contortion  in 
his  mind,  none  of  that  craving  afler  i~iolent  situations,  aud 
flights  of  strained  and  improbable  virtuf,,  which  I  think  always 
Wtrays  an  imperfect  moral  sensibility.     The  wit  of  Fletcher 

'  Wife  lor  a  MooLli,  Cupid'^  Rerengf   Double  Marriage,  &,r 
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is  exceilent*  like  his  serious  scenes,  but  there  is  something 
Strained  and  far-fetched  m  both.  He  is  too  mistrustful  of  Na- 
ture, he  always  goes  a  little  on  one  aide  of  her.  Shakspeam 
chose  her  without  a  reserve :  and  had  riches,  power,  under- 
standing, and  length  of  days  with  her  for  a  dowry. 

Faithful  Shfpkerdess. — If  all  the  parts  of  this  delightful  pas- 
toral had  been  in  unison  with  its  many  innocent  scenes  and 
sweet  lyric  intermixtures,  it  had  been  a  poem  fit  to  vie  wilh 
Comus  or  the  Arcadia,  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  boys 
and  virgins,  to  have  made  matter  for  young  dreams,  like  ihe 
Joves  of  Hermia  and  Lysander.  But  a  spot  is  on  the  face  ol 
this  Diana.  Nothing  short  of  infatuation  could  have  driven 
Fletcher  upon  mixing  with  this  "  blessedness"  such  an  ugly 
deformity  as  Cloe,  the  wanton  shepherdess !  If  Cloe  was 
meant  to  set  off  Clorin  by  contrast,  Fletcher  should  have 
known  that  such  weeds  by  juxtaposition  do  not  set  off,  but  kill 
sweet  flowers. 

PHILIP    MASSINOER. THOMAS    DECKER. 

The  Virgin  Martyr. — This  play  has  some  beauties  of  so 
very  high  an  order,  that,  wilh  all  my  respect  for  Massinger, 
I  do  not  think  he  had  poetical  enthusiasm  capable  of  rising  up 
to  them.  His  associate,  Decker,  who  wrote  Old  Fortunatus, 
had  poetry  enough  for  anything.  The  very  impurities  which 
obtrude  themselves  anwng  the  sweet  pieties  of  this  play,  like 
Salan  among  the  Sons  of  Heaven,  have  a  strength  of  contrast, 
a  raciness,  and  a  glow  in  them,  which  are  beyond  .Massinger. 
They  are  to  the  religion  of  the  rest  what  Caliban  is  to  Mi- 


PHILIP    tJASaiNGBR —THOMAS    MIDDLETON  — UILLIAN   liOW  Li,Y 

Old  Law. — There  h  an  e\quisiteness  of  moral  Jisns  bihly, 
making  one's  ej  e&  to  gu-h  out  tears  of  delight,  and  a  poetical 
strangeness  in. the  c  i  re  urns  tain,  ei  of  this  sweet  tragi  comedy 
which  are  unlike  anything  m  the  dramas  which  Massmgei 
wrote  alone.  Ihe  pathos  is  of  a  subtle  edge  Middleton 
and  Rowley,  who  assisted  in  it  had  both  of  them  finer  gem 
uses  than  their  associate, 


Claims  a  place  among  the  worthies  of  this  period,  not  s 
much  for  any  transcendent  talent  in  himself,  as  that  he  wa 

"  Wit  wilhout  Money,  onJ  Iivj  comedies  genetallj 
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(he  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same 
language,  and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and  notions  in  com- 
mon. A  new  language,  and  quite  a  new  turn  of  tragic  and 
comic  interest,  came  in  with  the  r 


SPECIMENS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  FULLER, 


The  writings  of  Fuller  are  usually  designated  by  the  title 
of  quaint,  and  with  sufficient  reasoii ;  for  such  was  his  natu- 
ral bias  lo  conceits,  that  I  doubt  not  upon  most  occasions  it 
would  have  been  going  out  of  his  way  to  have  expressed  him- 
self out  of  theni.  But  his  wit  is  not  always  a  lumen  siccum,  a 
dry  faculty  of  surprising ;  on  the  contrary,  his  conceits  are 
oftentimes  deeply  steeped  in  human  feeling  and  passion. 
Above  all,  his  way  of  telling  a  story,  for  its  eager  liveliness, 
and  the  perpetual  running  commentary  of  the  narrator  happily 
blended  wi^  the  narration,  is  perhaps  unequalled, 

Aa  his  works  are  now  scarcely  perused  but  by  antiquaries, 
I  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  pre- 
sent them  with  some  specimens  of  his  manner,  in  single 
thoughts  and  phrases,  and  in  some  few  passages  of  greater 
length,  chiefly  of  a  narrative  description.  I  shall  arrange  them 
as  1  casually  find  them  in  my  book  of  extracts,  widiout  being 
solicitous  to  specify  the  particular  work  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

PyTomids.—"  The  Pyramids  themselves,  doting  with  age, 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  their  founders." 

Virtue  in  a  short  person. — "  His  soul  had  but  a  short  diocese 
to  visit,  and  therefore  might  the  better  attend  the  effectual  in- 
forming thereof." 

Intellect  in  a  very  tall  one. — "Ofltimes  such  who  are  buih 
four  stories  high,  are  observed  to  have  little  m  their  cock- 
loft.'" 

Naturah. — "  Their  heads  sometimes  so  little,  that  there  is 
no  room  for  wit ;  sometimes  so  long,  that  there  is  no  wit  for 
60  much  room." 

Negroes. — "  The  image  of  God  cut  in  ebony." 

School-divinity. — "  At  the  first  it  will  be  as  welcome  to 
thee  as  a  prison,  and  their  very  solutions  will  seem  knota  un- 
(o  thee." 
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Mt.  Perkins  the  divine. — "  He  had  a  capacious  head,  »hh 
angles  winding  and  roomy  enough  to  lodge  all  controversial 
intricacies." 

The  same. — "  He  would  pronounce  the  word  damn  witii 
BUch  an  emphasis  as  left  a  doleful  echo  in  his  auditors'  ears  a. 
50od  while  after." 

Judges  in  capital  eases. — "  Oh  let  him  take  heed  how  he 
slrikes,  that  hath  a  dead  hand." 

Memory. — "  Philosophers  place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head 
and  it  seems  the  mine  of  memory  lies  there,  because  (here 
men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratching  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss," 

Fancy. — "  It  is  the  most  boundless  and  restless  faculty  of 

the  soul ;  for  while  the  understanding  and  the  will  are  kepi, 

as  it  were,  in  libera  cvsiodia  to  their  objects  of  veram  el  bonutn, 

the  fancy  is  free  from  all  engagements  :  it  digs  without  spade, 

sails  without  ship,  flies  without  wings,  builds  without  charges. 

figh        ■  h       b!     d  h  d     ■        mm  d'  g  f    m  h      en- 

h  f  f  h  Id    by    k    d    f  m    p      nc\ 

g      d         hi  h  d    h    g    di'- 

d         N  d         f      y  1      les» 

//        —    S  m       d  !  h      f  nts 

m  h        h  I  d      1     ry        1       1  1  ed, 

hwlylk  hi        hy  hgls- 


If        11        p  b    1  rth       1  mply 

g         mp  h      p  h  wh    b       fi  d     h        d  ors 

m         «■       d      I  d  wh    h       git 

have  beseemed  a  son  of  Suh  to  haie  heen  the  lather  thereof, 
though  better  it  was  that  Cain's  great  grandchild  should  havo 
the  credit  first  to  find  it,  than  the  world  the  iinhappiness  long- 
er to  have  wanted  it." 

Si.  Monica. — "  Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most 
pious  thoughts  as  harbingers  to  heaven,  and  her  soul  saw  a 
glimpse  of  happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her  sickness- 
broken  body."* 

Mortality. — "  To  smell  to  a  turf  of  fresh  earth  is  whole- 
some for  the  body,  no  less  are  thoughts  of  mortality  cordial  to 
the  soul," 

Virgin.— '^  No  lordling  husband  shall  at  the  same  lime 
command  her  presence  and  distance ;   to  be  always  near  in 
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conslanl  allendance,  and  always  lo  stand  aloof  in  awful  ob- 

Eldcr  brother.- — "  Is  one  who  made  haste  to  come  into  the 
world  lo  briog  his  parents  the  first  news  of  male  posterity, 
and  is  well  rewarded  for  his  tidings." 

Bishop  Fletcher.—'^  His  pride  was  rather  on  him  Jian  in 
him,  as  only  gait  and  gesture  deep,  not  sinking  to  liis  heart, 
though  causelessly  condemned  for  a  proud  man,  as  who  was 
a  good  hypocrite,  and  far  more  humble  than  he  appeared." 

Masters  of  colleges. — "Alittle  allay  of  dulness  in  a  master 
of  a  college  makes  him  filter  to  manage  secular  affairs." 

The  good  yeoman. — "  Is  a  gentleman  in  ore,  whom  the 
next  age  may  see  refined." 

Good  parent. — "  For  his  love,  therein,  like  a  well-drawn 
picture,  he  eyes  all  hia  children  alike." 

Deformity  in  children. — "This  partiality  is  tyranny,  when 
parents  despise  iho  that  are  def  rmed  e  h  I  h  k 
those  whom  God  had  bowed  h  f 

.  Good  master. — "  In  h         rv       h    b      m      n 

a  slave  to  his  own  p         nN        uUymk        n  vt     d 
tares  of  the  flesli     f  1       app  H  d      of  1  a 

servant  in  sickness  and  If       ppl  d    n  h  h 

house  is  his  hospital      \      hwn     yl  wyio     dry 

hones,  out  of  the  which  themselves  have  sucked  the  mar- 

Good  widow. — "  If  she  can  speak  but  little  good  of  him, 
[her  dead  husband,]  she  speaks  but  little  of  him.  So  hand' 
somely  folding  up  her  discourse,  that  his  virtues  are  shown 
outward,  and  his  vices  wrapped  up  in  silence ;  as  counting  il 
barbarism  to  throw  dirt  on  his  memory  who  hath  mould  casl 
on  his  body." 

Horses. — "These  are  men's  wings,  wherewiih  they  make 
such  speed.  A  generous  creature  a  horse  is,  sensible  in  some 
sort  of  honour  ;  and  made  most  handsome  by  that  which  de- 
forms men  most — pride." 

Martyrdom. — "  Heart  of  oak  hath  sometimes  warped  a  little 
in  the  scorching  heat  of  persecution.  Their  want  of  true 
courage  herein  cannot  be  excused.  Yet  many  censure  them 
for  surrendering  up  their  forts  after  a  long  siege,  who  would 
have  yielded  up  their  own  at  the  first  summons.  Oh !  there 
is  more  required  to  make  one  valiant,  than  to  call  Cranmer  or 
Jewel  coward ;  as  if  the  fire  in  Smithfield  had  been  no 
notter  than  what  is  painted  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs." 

Text  of  St.  Paul. — "  St.  Paul  saith,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrath,  to  carry  news  to  the  antipodes  in  another 
world  of  thy  revengeful  nature      Yp'  kt  us  take  the  Apostle's 
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nieaniiig  raiher  than  his  words,  wiih  a!l  possible  speed  lo 
i^epose  our  passion ;  nol  understanding  him  sc  literally  ihat 
we  may  take  leave  In  be  angry  till  sunset :  then  might  our 
*ralh  lengthen  with  the  days  ;  and  men  in  Greenland,  where 
no  day  lasts  above  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  pleiiiifu!  scope 
for  revenge."* 

Bishcp  Broienrig. — "He  carried  learning  enough  in  nu 
merato  about  him  in  his  pockets  for  any  discourse,  and  had 
much  more  at  home  in  his  chests  for  any  serious  dispute." 

Modest  wani.— "  Those  that  with  diligence  fight  againsl 
poverty,  though  neither  conquer  til!  death  makes  it  a  drawn 
battle,  expect  not,  but  prevent  iheir  craving  of  thee  :  for  God 
forbid  ibe  heavens  should  never  rain,  till  the  earth  first  opens 
her  mouth ;  seeing  some  grounds  will  sooner  bum  than  chap.'" 

Deathbed  temptations. — "  The  devil  is  most  busy  on  the 
last  day  of  his  term  ;  and  a  tenant  to  be  outed  cares  not  what 
mischief  he  doth." 

Conversation. — "  Seeing  we  are  civilized  Englishmen,  let  us 
not  be  naked  savages  in  our  talk." 

Wounded  soldier. — "  Halting  is 
soldier ;  and  'tis  a  brave  sight  to  si 
lorn  as  his  colours." 

Wat  Tyler. — "  A.  misogrammatist ;  if  a  good  Greek  word 
may  be  given  lo  so  barbarous  a  rebel." 

Herald.?. — "  Heralds  new  mould  men's  names — taking  from 
them,  adding  to  them,  melting  out  all  the  liquid  letters,  toiv 
turing  mutes  to  make  them  speak,  and  making  vowels  dumb — 
10  bring  it  lo  a  fallacious  Itomonomy  at  the  last,  that  their  name.^ 
may  be  the  same  with  those  noble  houses  they  pretend  to." 

Antiquarian  diligence.—"  It  is  most  worthy  observation 
with  what  diligence  he  [Camden]  inquired  after  antien 
places,  making  hue  and  cry  after  many  a  city  which  was  rur 
awavi  and  by  certain  marks  and  tokens  pursuing  to  find  it ;  as 
by  tne  situation  on  the  Roman  highways,  by  just  distance 
from  other  ancient  cities,  by  some  affinity  of  name,  by  tradi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  by  Roman  coins  digged  up,  and  by 
some  appearance  of  ruins.  A  broken  urn  is  a  whole  evi- 
dence ;  or  an  old  gate  still  surviving,  out  of  which  the  city  is 
run  out.  Besides,  commonly  some  new  spruce  town  not  far  off 
is  grown  out  of  the  ashes  thereof,  which  yet  hath  so  much 


placing  guards  as  it  were  at  the  Tery  outposts  of  possibility — „ ^  „ , 

out  laws  to  iDsaniLy,  and  prescribing  moral  fences  to  distempered  intellects, 
eonld  never  have  entered  into  a  head  less  entertainingly  constructed  than  that 
of  Fuller  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  very  air  of  whoja  style  the  conclui'm 
•f  this  passage  most  aptly  imitate 
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iiatural  affection  as  dutifully  lo  own  tliose  reverend  ruins  for 
her  mother." 

Henry  de  Essex.— ^'  He  is  loo  well  known  in  out  English 
chronicles,  being  Baron  of  Raleigh  in  Essex,  and  hereditary 
standard-bearer  of  England.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  tnia 
king  [Henry  II.]  there  was  a  fierce  battle  fought  in  Flintshire, 
at  Coleshall,  between  the  English  and  Welsh,  wherein  this 
Henrj'  de  Essex  animum  et  stgiium  simul  abjecit,  between 
traitor  and  coward,  cast  away  both  his  courage  and  banner 
together,  occasioning  a  great  overthrow  of  English.  But  he 
that  had  the  baseness  to  do,  had  the  boldness  to  deny  the 
doing  of  so  foul  a  fact ;  until  he  was  challenged  in  combat  by 
Robert  de  Momford,  a  knight,  eyewitness  thereof,  and  by  him 
overcome  in  a  duel.  Whereupon  his  large  inheritance  was 
confiscated  to  the  king,  and  he  himself,  partly  t/irasl,  partly 
going  into  a  convent,  kid  his  head  in  a  cowl,  under  which,  be- 
Iteeen  shame  and  sanctity,  he  blushed  out  the  remainder  of  his 
life,"' — Worthies.     Article,  Bedfordshire. 

Sir  Edward  Harwood,  Knight. — "  I  have  read  of  a  bird 
which  hath  a  face  like,  and  yet  will  prey  upon  a  man  ;  who, 
coming  to  the  water  to  drink,  and  finding  there  by  reflection 
that  ho  had  killed  one  like  himself,  pineth  away  by  degrees, 
and  never  afterward  enjoyeth  itself.f  Such  is  in  some  sort 
the  condition  of  Sir  Edward.  This  accident,  that  he  had  killed 
one  in  a  private  qnarrel,  put  a  period  to  his  carnal  mirth,  and 
was  a  covering  to  his  eyes  all  ihe  days  of  his  life.     No  pos- 

*  The  fine  imaeination  of  Fuller  haa  done  what  im<'M  have  been  pro- 
nounced impossible :  it  has  given  an  interest,  and  a  holy  character  to  coward 
infiimy.  Nothinft  can  be  mote  baautiful  than  the  concluding  account  of  (he 
last  days.  andeipiaWrT  retLramenl,  of  poor  Henry  de  Essei.  The  address  wilh 
which  the  whole  of  this  httle  story  is  told  is  moat  consummate  ;  the  char-ii 
of  It  seems  to  conaist  in  a  perpetual  balance  of  antithesee  not  too  violently  op. 
poaed,  and  the  oonaequeol  aciivity  of  mind  in  which  the  reader  ia  kept-— 
"  BetweantrBilorandcoward"— "baseness  to  do,  boldness  to  deny"— "  rarlly 
thruat.  partly  goiiwr  into  a  couTent"— "  between  shame  and  aanctily."  The 
reader  by  this  artiifce  is  taken  into  a  kind  of  patlnership  wilh  the  wriler-his 
judgment  la  exerciaed  in  scttline  (he  preponderance— he  feels  as  if  he  were 
eonsolled  as  to  the  issue.  But  ihe  modem  historian  flings  at  once  the  dead 
weight  of  hia  ov»n judgment  into  the  scale,  and  seltleathe  matter. 

tt  do  not  know  where  Fuller  read  of  this  bird;  but  a  more  awful  and  af- 
fecting story,  and  moralizmg  of  a  story,  in  natural  history,  or  rather  in  that 
labnloiia  naluTal  history,  where  poets  and  mythologisu  found  the  phtsnix 
and  the  omcom,  and  "  other  strange  fowl,"  ia  nowhere  extant  It  is  a  fahle 
whidi  Sit  Thomas  Browne,  if  hehad  heard  of  il,  would  have  exploded  among 
his  Vulgar  Errors  i  but  Ihe  delight  which  he  would  have  taken  in  the  dis- 
cuismg  of  its  probabilities  would  have  shown  that  the  imh  of  Ihe  fact,  though 
the  avowed  object  of  his  search  was  not  so  much  the  motive  whi**  put  him 
open  the  uivestigation.  as  those  hidden  affinities  and  poetical  analogies- 
those  eiimtialveriiia,  in  the  application  of  strange  fable,  which  made  himlinser 
with  such  reluctant  delay  among  the  last  fedrng  lighta  of  popular  ttadilion 
ind  not  *«ldom  to  conjure  no  a  superstition,  that  had  been  Ion"-  ejtluict  from 
Ks  dusty  grave,  to  inter  it  himself  v/ith  g!f-'—  - '       ■     '■  ■ 
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sible  provocations  could  afterward  tempt  him  to  a  duel ;  and 
.0  wonder  that  one's  conscience  bathed  that  whereof  he 
bad  surfeited.  He  refused  all  challenges  with  more  honour 
than  others  accepted  them !  it  being  well  known,  that  he 
would  set  his  foot  as  far  in  the  face  of  his  enemy  as  any  man 
alive.—  Worthies.     Art.  Lineolnshire. 

Decayed  gentry.—^  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  James, 
when  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  Ueiiteuant  of  Leicester- 
shire, that  a  labourer's  son  in  that  county  was  pressed  mto  the 
wars  ;  as  I  take  it,  to  go  over  with  Count  Mansfield.  1  he  old 
man  at  Leicester  requested  his  son  might  be  discharged,  as 
being  the  only  staff  of  his  age,  who  by  his  industry  mamtamed 
him  and  his  mother.  The  earl  demanded  his  name,  which 
the  man  for  a  long  time  was  loath  to  tell  j  (as  suspecting  it  a 
fault  for  so  poor  a  man  to  confess  (he  truth ;)  at  last  he  told 
his  name  was  Hastings.  "Cousin  Hastings,"  said  the  earl, 
"  we  cannot  all  be  top  branches  of  the  tree,  though  wo  all 
spring  from  the  same  root;  your  son,  my  kinsman,  shall  not 
be  pressed."  So  good  was  the  meeting  of  modesty  m  a  poor, 
with  courtesy  in  an  honourable  person,  and  gentry,  I  believe, 
in  both.  And  I  have  reason  «)  believe,  that  some  who  justly 
own  the  surnames  and  blood  of  Bohuns,  Mortimers,  and  Plan- 
lagenets,  (though  ignorant  of  their  own  extractions,)  are  hid 
in  the  heap  of  common  people,  where  they  find  tliat  under  a 
thatched  cottage  which  some  of  their  ancestors  could  not  en- 
joy in  a  leaded  castle— contentment,  with  quiet  and  security. 
—Worthies.     Art.  Of  Shire-Reeves  or  Sliirifes. 

Tenderness  of  conscience  in  a.  tradesman.—"  Thomas  Cur- 
son  born  in  AUhallows,  Lombard-street,  armorer,  dwelt  with- 
out Bishopsgate.  It  happened  that  a  stage-player  borrowed 
a  nisty  musket,  which  had  lain  long  leger  in  his  shop :  now 
though  his  part  were  comical,  he  therewith  acted  unex- 
pected tragedy,  killing  one  of  the  slanders-by,  the  gun  casu- 
ally going  off  on  the  stage,  which  he  suspected  not  to  be 
Charged.  Oh  the  dlfi'erence  of  divers  men  in  the  tenderness 
of  their  consciences  !  some  are  scarce  touched  with  a  wjund, 
while  others  are  wounded  with  a  touch  therem.  This  poor 
armorer  was  highly  afflicted  therewith,  though  done  against 
his  will,  yea,  witliout  his  knowledge,  in  his  absence,  by  anofli- 
er  out  of  mere  chance.  Hereupon  he  resolved  to  give  all  bis 
estate  to  pious  uses  :  no  sooner  had  he  gotten  a  round  sum. 
but  presently  he  posted  with  it  in  his  apron  to  the  court  of  al 
Jermen,  and  was  in  pain  til!  by  their  direction  he  had  settled 
it  for  the  relief  of  poor  in  his  own  and  oth-r  parishes,  and 
disposed  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  accoidingly,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed  by  the  then  chuicli  ward  ens  of  the  siid  par 
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ish.  Thus,  as  he  conceived  himself  casually  (though  at  a 
great  distance)  to  have  occasioned  the  death  of  one,  he  was 
ihe  immediate  and  direct  cause  of  giving  a  comfortable  living 
to  many," 

Burning  of  WiekUffe's  body  by  order  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance.— "Hitherto  [A,  D.  1428]  the  corpse  of  John  Wick- 
lifTe  had  quietly  slept  in  his  grave  about  forty-one  years  aftei 
his  death,  til!  his  body  was  reduced  to  bones,  and  his  bones 
almost  lO  dust.  For  though  the  earth  in  the  chancel  of  Lut- 
terworth, in  Leicestershire,  where  he  was  interred,  hath  nol 
so  quick  a  digestion  with  the  earth  of  Aceldama,  to  consume 
flesh  in  twenty-four  hours,  yet  such  the  appetite  thereof,  and 
all  other  English  graves,  to  leave  small  reversions  of  a  body 
after  so  many  years.  But  now  such  the  spleen  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  as  they  not  only  cursed  his  memory  as  dy- 
ing an  obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered  that  his  bones  (with  this 
charitable  caution,  if  it  may  be  discerned  from  the  bodies  of 
other  faithful  people)  be  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  thrown 
far  off  from  any  Cbristian  burial.  In  obedience  hereunto, 
Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  diocesan  of  Lutter- 
worth, sent  his  officers  {vultures  with  a  quick  sight  scenl  at 
a  dead  carcass)  to  ungrave  him.  Accordingly,  to  Lutterworth 
they  come-  sumner,  commissary,  official,  chancellor,  proctors, 
doctors,  and  their  servants,  (so  that  the  remnant  of  the  body 
would  not  hold  out  a  bone  among  so  many  hands,)  take  what  was 
left  out  of  the  grave,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them 
into  Swii^  a  neighbouring  brook  running  hard  by.  Thits  Ikit 
brook  has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn 
Severn  iato  the  narrow  seas,  then  into  the  main  ocean  ;  and 
thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  docline,  which 
now  is  dispersed  all  ihe  world  over."'' — Church  History. 

»  The  conciuditjo  period  of  this  moet  lively  narrative  i  will  not  call  a  ton. 
ceit :  it  is  one  of  the  srandost  conceplions  1  ever  met  with.  One  keis  the 
jahes  of  Wicklille  glidiiig  away  out  of  [he  reach  of  the  sumDeis,  commissa- 
ries, ofUcials.  proctors,  doctors,  and  all  the  pudderin^  r(iut  of  eiecutionera  of 
the  ijupotent  ra^  of  the  baEHed  council :  from  Sviik  into  Avon,  fromAvorj  in- 
to Severn,  from  Severn  into  the  narrow  sess,  from  the  narrow  seas  into  the 

the  world  over."  Hamlet's  tracing  the  body  of  Cesar  tn  the  clay  that  stops  a 
heer-harrel,  is  a  no  less  curioua  pursuit  of  "ruined  mortaUty:"  but  it  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  this:  it  degrades  and  saddens  ua,  fjr  one  part  of  our  nature  at 
least;  but  (his  expands  the  whole  of  our  nature,  end  gives  to  the  body  a  sort 
of  ubiquity — a  dimision,  as  far  na  the  actions  of  its  partner  am  have  reach 
or  influence. 

1  have  seen  this  passage  smiled  at,  and  set  down  as  a  quaint  conceit  of  old 
Fuller.  But  what  la  not  a  conceit  to  those  who  read  it  in  a  temper  diOerenl 
from  that  in  which  the  writer  composed  iti    The  most  pathetic  parts  of 
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WITH     SOMl!     REMARKS    ON     A    FASSAOE     IN    THE     WRITINGS    OF 


One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoyments  I  haJ  when  a 
boy,  was  in  the  contemplation  of  those  capital  prims  by  Ho- 
garth, the  Harlot's  and  Rake's  Progresses,  which,  along  with 
some  others,  hung  upon  the  walls  of  a  great  hall  in  ao  aid- 
fashioned  house  in  — — -shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants 
(with  myself)  of  that  antiquated  and  life-deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  prints  used  to 
affect  me,  has  often  made  me  wonder,  when  I  have  heard  Ho- 
garth described  as  a  mere  comic  painter,  as  one  of  those 
whose  chief  ambition  was  to  raise  a  laugh.  To  deny  that 
there  are  throughout  the  prints  which  1  have  mentioned  cir- 
ciimMances  introduced  of  a  laughable  tendency,  would  be  to 
run  counter  to  the  common  notions  of  mankind ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  in  their  ruling  character  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the 
visible  faculty,  and  not  first  and  foremost  to  the  very  heart  of 
its  best  and  most  serious  feelings,  would  be  to  mistake  no 
Jess  grossly  their  aim  and  purpose.  A  set  of  severer  satires 
(for  they  are  not  so  much  comedies,  which  they  have  been 
likened  to,  as  thoy  are  strong  and  masculine  satires)  less 
mingled  with  anything  of  mere  fun  were  never  written  upon 
paper  or  graven  upon  copper.  They  resemble  Juvenal,  or 
the  satiric  touches  in  Timon  of  Athens. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being 
asked  which  book  he  esteemed  most  in  his  library,  answered 
— "  Shakspeare  :"  being  asked  which  he  esteemed  nest  best, 
replied—"  Hogarth."  His  graphic  representations  are  iijdeed 
books :  they  have  the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning 
of  irords.     Other  pictures  we  look  at — his  prints  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I  have  sometimes  entertained 
inv'ielf  with  comparing  the  Timon  of  Athens  of  Shakspeare 

"  Oh  thai  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
To  mell  before  the  sun  of  Boiingbroke," 
\i  we  haso  been  going  on  pacB  for  pace  with  the  paaaion  before,  this  Buddei. 
■Kitiveraion  of  a  Btrong-felt  metaphor  into  something  to  be  actuallii  realized  in 
nature,  like  that  of  Jeremiah, "  Oh  1  that  mj  head  were  waters,  and  mma 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,"  is  slrictly  and  strikingly  natural;  but  come  ua 
jirepa ted  upon  it,  and  it  is  a  conceit;  and  so  is  a  " head"  turned  into"wa 
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(which  I  have  just  menlioneJ)  and  Hogarth's  Rail's  Pjogrest 
together.  The  siory,  the  moral  m  both  is  nearij  the  same. 
The  wild  course  of  not  and  eMravagdnce,  ending  in  the  one 
with  driving  the  prodigal  from  the  socieiy  of  men  into  the 
solitude  of  t!ie  deserts,  and  in  the  other  with  conducting  the 
rake  through  his  seieral  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still 
more  complete  desolations  of  the  mid  house,  in  the  play  and 
in  the  picture  are  deacnbed  wiiti  almost  equal  force  and  na- 
ture. The  levee  of  i!ie  rake,  which  form's  the  subject  of  the 
second  plate  in  the  series,  is  almost  a  transcript  of  Timon's 
levee  in  the  opening  scene  of  thai  plaj  We  fand  a  dedica- 
ting poet,  and  other  similar  characters,  in  both 

The  concluding  scene  in  ihe  Rake  s  Progress  is  perhaps 
superior  to  the  last  scenes  of  Timon  If  we  seek  for  some- 
thing of  kindred  excellence  m  poetry,  it  mubt  be  m  the  scenes 
of  Lear's  beginning  madness,  where  the  king,  and  the  fooi, 
and  the  Tom-o'- Bedlam  conspire  to  produce  such  a  medley 
of  mirth  checked  by  misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth : 
where  ihe  society  of  those  "  strange  bedfellows"  which  mis- 
fortunes have  brought  Lear  acquainted  with,  so  finely  seta 
forth  the  destitute  state  of  the  monarch,  while  the  lunatic 
bans  of  thj  one,  and  the  disjointed  sayings  and  wild  hut  preg- 
nant illusions  of  the  other,  so  wonderfully  sympathize  with 
that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  in  the  production 
of,  in  the  senses  of  that  "child-changed  father." 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates  the  Rake's  Prog- 
ress, we  find  the  same  assortment  of  the  ludicrous  with  the 
terrible.  Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning  of  orig- 
inally strong  thinking  faculties,  at  which  we  shudder,  as  we 
conteraplalG  the  duration  and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it 
must  have  asked  to  destroy  such  a  building  •  and  here  is  the 
grad  p         to  h 
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love  of  Charmvn^  Betty  Larelesif — -these  balf-laughable,  scarce- 
pitiable  objects  take  off  from  the  horror  which  the  principal 
figure  would  of  itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that  they  assist 
the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contributing  to  the  general  nolioc 
sf  its  subject ; — 

"  Madness,  thou  chaos  of  the  brain, 

What  art,  that  pleamre  giVst.  nnd  pain  T 

Tyranny  of  Fancy's  reign ! 

Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 

Vast  labytmths  and  ma-ie?  wihi, 
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With  rule  diejointed,  shapeless  measure 
FiLl'd  with  horror,  fill'd  «ith  pleasurs  < 
Shapes  of  horror,  that  would  even 
Cast  dQubls  of  mercy  upon  heaveii. 
Shapes  of  pleasure,  Ihat  hut  seen, 
Would  split  the  shaking  sides  of  Spleeu  "• 

Is  it  cnrrying  ths  spirit  of  comparison  to  excess  to  remark, 
that  in  the  poor,  kneehng,  weeping  female  who  accompanies 
her  seducer  in  his  sad  decay,  there  is  something  analogous 
to  Keni,  or  Oaius,  as  he  delights  rather  to  be  called,  in  Lear 
— the  noblest  pattern  of  virtue  which  even  Shakspeare  has 
conceived — who  follows  his  royal  master  in  banishraent,  that 
had  pronounced  his  banishment,  and  forgetful  at  once  of  his 
wrongs  and  dignities,  taking  on  himself  the  disguise  of  a 
menial,  retains  his  fidelity  to  the  figure,  his  loyalty  to  the 
carcass,  the  shadow,  the  shell,  and  empty  husk  of  Lear? 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture,  much  of  the  im- 
pression which  we  receive  depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind 
which  we  bring  with  ms  to  such  perusal.  'I'he  same  circum- 
stance may  make  one  person  laugh,  which  shaJl  render 
another  very  serious  ;  or  in  the  same  person  tlie  first  impres- 
sion may  be  corrected  by  after-thought.  The  misemployed 
incongruous  characters  at  the  Harlot's  Funeral,  on  a  super- 
ficial inspection,  provoke  to  laughter ;  but  when  we  have 
sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a  very  difierent  frame  of 
mind  succeeds,  or  the  painter  has  iost  half  his  purpose.  I 
never  look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  depraved  beings, 
who,  without  a  grain  of  reverence  or  pity  in  their  perverted 
minds,  are  performing  the  sacred  exteriors  of  duty  to  the 
relics  of  their  departed  partner  in  folly,  but  I  am  as  much 
moved  to  sympathy  from  the  very  want  of  it  in  them,  as  I 
should  be  by  the  finest  representation  of  a  virtuous  deathbed, 
surrounded  by  real  mourners,  pious  children,  weeping  friends 
— perhaps  more  by  the  very  contrast.  What  reflections  does 
it  not  awake,  of  the  dreadful  heartless  state  in  which  the 
creature  (a  female  too)  must  have  lived,  who  in  death  wants 
^e  accompaniment  of  one  genuine  tear.  That  wretch  who 
is  removing  the  lid  of  the  coffiji  to  gaze  upon  the  corpse  with 
a  face  which  indicates  a  perfect  negation  of  all  goodness  or 
womanliood — the  hypocrite  parson  and  his  demure  partner — 
all  the  fiendish  group — to  a  thoughtful  mind  present  a  moral 
emblem  more  affecting  than  if  the  poor  friendless  carcass 
had  been  depicted  as  thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where  wolves 
had  assisted  at  its  obsequies,  itself  furnishing  forth  its  own 
funeral  banquet. 

*  LineE  insi:ribeil  umler  the  plalo. 
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It  is  easy  lo  laugh  at  such  incongruities  as  are  i 
m  this  pictuTE — incongruous  objects  being  of  tlie  v 
of  laughter— but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  Its  kind 
from  that  thou  htless  species  to  which  we  are  moveii  by 
mere  farce  aud  grotesque.  We  laugh  when  Ferdinand  Count 
Fathom,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliiFs  of  Britain,  feels 
his  heart  yearn  with  filial  fondness  towards  the  land  of  his 
progenitors,  which  he  is  coming  to  fleece  and  plunder — we 
smile  at  the  exquisite  irony  of  the  passage— but  if  we  are 
not  led  on  by  such  passages  to  some  more  salutary  feeling 
than  laughter,  we  are  very  negligent  perusers  of  them  in  book 

It  is  the  fashion  witli  those  who  cfy  up  the  great  historical 
school  in  this  country,  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds is  placed,  to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  school,  as  an 
artist  of  an  inferior  and  vulgar  class.  Those  persons  seem  to 
me  to  confound  the  painting  of  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar 
life  with  the  being  a  vulgar  artist.  The  quantity  of  thought 
which  Hogarth  crowds  into  every  picture  would  alone  utivuI- 
garize  every  subject  which  he  might  choose.  Let  us  take  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects,  the  print  called  Gin  Lane.  Here  is 
plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuif  to  disgust  upon  a  superficial 
view  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  cold  spectator  feels  himself  imme- 
diately disgusted  and  repeUed.  I  have  seen  many  turn  away 
from  it,  not  being  able  to  bear  it.  The  same  persons  would 
perhaps  have  looked  with  great  complacency  upon  Poussin's 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Plague  at  Athens.*  Disease,  and 
Death,  and  bewildering  Terror,  in  Athenian  garments  are  en- 
durable, and  come,  as  the  delicate  critics  express  it,  within 
the  "limits  of  pleasurable  sensation."  But  the  scenes  of 
their  own  St.  Giles's  delineated  by  their  own  countryman  are 
too  shocking  to  think  of  Yet  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  fascinating  colours  of,lhe  picture,  and  forget  the 
coarse  execution  (in  some  respects)  of  the  print,  intended  as 
it  was  to  he  a  cheap  plate,  accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  for  whose  instruction  it  was  done,  I  think  we  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  conferring  the  palm  of  superior  genius 
upon  Hogarth,  comparing  this  work  of  his  with  Poussiu's 
picture.  There  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — that  power 
which  draws  all  things  to  one— which  makes  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attributes,  subjects  and  their 
accessories,  take  one  colour,  and  serve  to  one  effeci.  Every- 
thing ill  the  print,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  tells.  Every 
part  is  full  of  "strange  ima.ges  of  death."     It  is  perfertlv 

*  fl  Ihfl  late  Mr.  Hope's,  in  Cayendish  Squaift 
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amazing  and  astoui.ding  to  look  ai.  Not  only  the  two  prom- 
inent figures,  the  woman  and  the  half-dead  man,  which  are  as 
terrible  as  anything  which  Michael  Angelo  ever  drew,  bm 
everything  else  in  the  print  contributes  to  bewilder  and  stu 
pify— the  very  houses,  as  1  heard  a  friend  of  mine, express  it, 
tumbling  all  about  in  various  directions,  seem  drunk — seen;i  ab- 
solutely reeling  from  the  effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit  of 
phrensy  which  goes  forth  over  the  whole  composition.  To 
show  the  poetical  and  almost  prophetical  conception  in  the 
artist,  one  little  circumstance  may  serve.  Not  content  with 
the  dying  and  dead  figures,  which  lie  has  strewed  in  profusion 
oyer  the  proper  scene  of  the  action,  he  shows  you  what  (of  a 
kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond  it.  Close  by  the  shell,  in 
which,  by  direction  of  the  parish  beadle,  a  man  is  depositing 
his  wife,  ia  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the  universal 
decay  around  it,  is  tumbling  to  pieces.  Through  a  gap  in 
this  wall  are  seen  three  figures,  which  appear  to  make  a  pari 
in  some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  composition.  This 
extending  of  the  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  subject 
could  only  have  been  conceived  by  a  great  genius.  Shaka- 
peare,  in  his  description  of  the  painting  of  the  Trojan  War, 
in  his  Tarquin  and  Lvcrece,  haa  introduced  a  similar  device, 
where  the  painter  made  a  part  stand  for  the  whole  ■ — 

"  For  much  imaginary  work  was  there, 
Conceit  deceitfiil,  so  compact,  so  '  '    ' 


That  for  Achillet 


miage  Blood  hie  spear. 


w  as  ten  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mmd  ; 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 
Stood  for  tlis  whole  to  be  imagined." 

This  he  well  calls  imaginary/  work,  «here  the  spectator 
must  meet  the  artist  in  his  conceptions  halfway;  and  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  confidence  of  high  genius  alone  to  trust  ac 
much  to  spectators  or  readers.  Lesser  artists  show  everv- 
thing  distinct  and  full,  as  they  require  an  object  to  be  made 
out  to  themselves  before  they  can  comprehend  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  power  displayed  in  this  (I  will  not 
hesitate  to  say)  sublime  print,  it  seems  to  me  tho  extreme 
narrowness  of  system  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  classification, 
by  which,  in  matters  of  taste  at  least,  we  are  perpetually  per 
plexing  instead  of  arranging  our  ideas,  that  would  make  us 
concede  to  the  work  of  Poussin  above  mentioned,  and  deny 
to  this  of  Hogarth,  the  name  of  a  grand  serious  composition. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with  names  and  the- 
ories.    We  cal!  one  man  a  great  historical  painter,  because 
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liQ  has  taken  for  his  subjects  kings  or  great  men,  or  Iransat; 
tions  over  which  time  has  thrown  a  grandeur.  We  term  an- 
other the  painter  of  common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minda 
for  an  artist  of  an  inferior  class,  without  reflecting  whether 
the  quantity  of  thought  shown  by  the  latter  may  not  much 
more  than  level  the  distinction  which  their  mere  choice  of  sub- 
jects may  seem  lo  place  between  them ;  or  whether,  in  fact. 
from  that  very  common  life  a  great  artist  may  not  extract  as 
deep  an  interest  as  another  man  from  that  which  we  are 
pleased  to  call  history. 

I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Reynolds,  but  I  do  not  like  that  his  reputation  should  over- 
shEidow  and  stifle  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as  Hogarth,  noi 
that  to  mere  names  and  classifications  we  should  be  conteni 
to  sacrifice  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  England, 

I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reynolds, 
whether  in  the  countenances  of  his  Staring  and  Grinning 
Despair,  which  he  has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugoiino  and 
dying  Beaufort,  there  be  anything  comparable  to  the  expression 
which  Hogarth  has  put  into  the  face  of  his  broken-down  rake 
in  the  last  plale  but  one  of  the  Rake's  Proffress,"  where  a  let- 
ter from  the  manager  is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play 
"  will  not  do  V  Here  all  i.s  easy,  natural,  undistorted ;  but 
wiiha),  what  a  mass  of  wo  ia  here  accumulated ! — the  long 
history  of  a  misspent  life  is  compressed  into  the  countenance 
as  plainly  as  the  series  of  plates  before  had  told  it ;  here  is 
no  attempt  at  Gorgonian  looks  which  are  to  freeze  the  be- 
holder, no  grinning  at  tlie  antique  bedposts,  no  face-making, 
or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  spectators,  in  or  out  of  the 
picture,  but  grief  kept  lo  a  man's  self,  a  face  retiring  from 
notice  with  the  shame  which  great  anguish  sometimes  brings 
with  it — a  final  leave  taken  of  hope — the  coming  on  of  vacancy 
and  stupefaction — a  begicming  alienation  of  miud  looking  like 
ttanquiliity.  Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  the  beholder  lo 
feed  on  for  the  hour  together — matter  to  feed  and  fertilize 
tlie  mind.  It  is  loo  real  to  admit  one  thought  about  the  power 
of  the  artist  who  did  it.  When  we  compare  the  expression  iii 
subjects  which  so  fairly  admit  of  comparison,  and  find  the 
superiority  so  clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarlh,  shall  the  mere 
contemptible  djfl'eretice  of  the  scene  of  it  being  laid  in  the  one 
case  in  our  Fleet  or  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  in  the  other  in 
the  Slate  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  bedroom  of  a  cardinal — or 

■»  The  first,  perhaps,  in  all  Hogarth  for  ei 
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that  tlie  subject  of  the  one  has  never  been  authenticated,  and 
the  other  is  matter  of  history — so  weigh  down  the  real  points 
of  the  comparison,  as  to  induce  us  to  rank  the  artist  who  has 
chosen  the  one  scene  or  subject  (though  confessedly  inferior 
in  that  whicli  constitutes  the  soul  of  his  art)  in  a  class  from 
which  we  exclude  the  better  genius  (who  has  happened  to 
make  choice  of  the  other)  with  something  like  disgrace  ?* 

The  Boys  finder  Demoniacal  Possession  of  Raffaelle  and  Do- 
menichino,  by  what  law  of  classification  are  we  bound  to  as- 
sign Vhem  to  belong  to  the  great  style  in  painting,  and  lo  de- 
grade into  an  inferior  class  the  Rake  nf  Hogarth,  when  he  is 
the  madm.in  in  the  Bedlam  scene  1  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more 
impressive  than  either.  It  is  a  face  which  no  one  that  has 
seen  can  easily  forget.  There  is  the  stretch  of  human  sufier- 
ing  to  the  utmost  endurance,  severe  bodily  pain  brought  on  by 
strong  mental  agony,  the  frightful,  obstinate  laugh  of  madness 
— yet  all  so  unforced  and  natural,  that  those  who  never  were 
witness  lo  madness  in  real  hfe,  think  they  see  nothing  but 
what  is  familiar  to  them  in  this  face.  Here  are  no  tricks  oi 
distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  face  of  agony.  This  is 
high  tragic  painting,  and  we  might  as  well  deny  to  Shakspeart 
the  honours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has  inter 
scenes  of  mirth  with  the  serious  business  of  his  plays,  a 
fuse  to  Hogarth  the  same  praise  for  the  two  concluding  sc 
of  the  Rake's  Progress,  because  of  the  comic  lunaticsf  w 


■  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  somewhere  in  his  lectures,  speaks  of  the  prMunip. 
lion  of  Hoganh  in  allempting  the  grand  style  in  painting,  by  which  he  means 
his  choice  of  certain  Scripture  subjects.  Hogarth's  excursionsinio holy  land 
WBTanolYerynumerous,  but  what  hehas  left  us  in  this  kind  have  at  least  this 
merit,  that  they  have  eipression  of  some  a«n  or  aha-  in  them— the  Cldld  Moaa 
iefore  Phimah'i  Daughter,  for  inslanco  :  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir 
loshua  Reynolds's  Repine  ia  Egypt,  painted  for  Machlhi's  Bible,  where,  fot  a 
Madona,  be  has  stibslilul«d  a  sleepy,  insensible,  nnmotherly  girl,  one  to  little 
H'orthy  to  have  been  selected  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  that  she  seems  to 
have  neither  heart  nor  feeling  lo  antiile  her  lo  become  a  mother  at  all.  But 
indeed  the  race  of  Virgin  Mary  painters  seem  lo  have  been  cut  up,  root  and 
branch,  at  the  reformation.  Our  artists  are  too  good  Protestants  to  give  life 
to  that  admirable  cumminture  of  maleraal  tenderness  with  reverential  awe  and 
wonder  approaching  to  worship,  with  which  the  Virgin  Mothers  of  L.da  Vine 
and  Raffaelle  (themselves  by  their  divine  countenances  inviting  men  to  wor 
•hip)  contemplate  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  person  of  -heir  heaveo 
bom  in&nt. 

All  humoar'd  not  alike.     We  have  here  some 

So  apish  and  fantastic,  play  with  a  feather; 

And  though  'twould  grieve  a  soul  so  see  God's  image 

So  blemieli'd  and  defaced,  yet  do  they  act 

Sucli  antic  and  snch  pretty  lunacies, 

That,  spite  of  sorrow,  thej  will  make  you  smile. 

Others  again  we  have,  like  angry  lions. 

Fierce  as  wild  bulla,  untameable'  as  ffies." 
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he  had  thrown  into  tlie  one,  or  the  alchymist  that,  lie  has  in- 
troduced into  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in  ihe  coals  of  his 
furnace,  keeping  alive  the  flames  of  vain  hope  witiiir.  '.he  very 
walls  of  the  prison  to  which  the  vanity  Las  conducted  him, 
which  have  taught  the  darker  lesson  of  extinguished  hope  to 
the  desponding  figure  who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

It  is  the  force  of  these  kindly  admixtures  which  assimilates 
the  scenes  of  Hogarth  and  of  Shakspeare  to  the  drama  of  real 
life,  where  no  such  thing  as  pure  tragedy  is  to  be  found ;  but 
merriment  and  infelicity,  ponderous  crime  and  feather-light 
vanity,  like  iwi-formed  births,  disagreeing,  complexions  of  one 
interlexture,  perpetually  unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles 
to  the  world.  Then  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter  shows  Itis 
art,  when  in  the  selection  of  these  comic  adjuncts  he  chooses 
such  circumstances  as  shall  relieve,  contrast  with,  or  fall  into, 
without  forming  a  violent  opposition  to  his  principal  object. 
Who  sees  not  that  ike  gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  the  fool  in 
Lear,  have  a  kind  of  correspondency  to,  and  fall  in  with  the 
subjects  which  they  seem  to  interrupt,  while  the  comic  stuff 
in  Venice  Preserved,  and  the  doggerel  nonsense  of  the  cook  and 
his  poisoning  associates  in  the  Rollo. oi  Be Aumont  and  Fletcher, 
are  pure,  irrelevant,  impertinent  discords — as  bad  as  the  quar- 
reiling  dog  and  cat  under  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  his  Dis- 
ciples at  Emmais  of  Titian. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  wtfh  perpetual  reference  to  prints 
which  he  may  not  be  lortunate  enough  to  possess  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remdrk  that  the  same  tragic  cast  of  expression 
and  incident  blended  in  some  instances  with  a  greater  alloy 
of  comedy  characterizes  his  other  great  work  the  Marriott 
Alamoie,  as  well  as  those  less  eldboraie  exertions  of  his  g* 
nius,  the  prints  called  Industry  and  Idleness,  the  Distressed 
Poe(,&c,,  forming,  with  the  Harlot's  and  Rakers  Progresses,  tli« 
most  considerable,  if  not  the  largest  class  of  his  productions, 
enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogarth  from  being  a  mere  buffoon, 
or  one  whose  general  aim  was  only  to  sfiake  the  sides. 

There  remains  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  performances, 
the  object  of  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  principally 
comic.  But  in  all  of  them  will  be  foind  something  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  droll  productions  of  Bunbiiry  and  others. 
They  have  this  difference,  that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at, 
we  are  led  into  long  trains  of  reflection  by  them.  In  this  re- 
Bpect  they  resemble  the  characters  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims, 
which  have  strokes  of  humour  in  them  enough  to  designate 
them  for  the  most  part  as  comic;  but  our  strongest  feeling  atill 
i«  wonder  at  iho  comprehensiveness  of  genius  which  could 
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crowJ,  as  poet  and  painter  have  do  e    no  one    mall  canvass 
so  many  diverse  yel  co-operalinif  na  er  als 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  no  a  me  e     omen  a  v      ercsl 

as  in  caricatures,  or  those  gro  e  q  e  phj    ognon  es  wl  ch 

we  sometimes  catch  a  glance  of  n  1  e  s   ee    ads  ruck  w  th 

(heir  whimsicality  wish  lor  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch 

h       d  d  f  !i  g  P  ^^y — but  they  are 

pan  bdgd  Nhp  f      ture,  but  her 
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them  back  their  own  likenesses.    The  mental  eye  will  not  bend 
long  with  delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between  Hogarth  and 
the  common  painters  of  droll  or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom 
lie  is  often  confounded,  ia  the  sense  of  beauty,  which  in  the 
most  unpromising  subjects  seems  never  wholly  to  have  de- 
serted him.  "  Hogarth  himself,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,!  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  this  observation,  speaking  of  a  scene 
which  took  place  at  Ralzeburg,  "  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous 

*  If  there  are  any  of  that  description,  tliey  are  in  his  Strolling  Players,  B 
print  which  has  been  cried  up  by  Lord  Orford  as  the  richeEt  of  his  produc 

dflad  furniture  of  the  scene,  but  in  living  character  and  expression  i;  ia  (fa 
Hogarih)  tameutablf  poor  and  wanting ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  jne  ifhiipei 
roTDianoes  at  which  wo  haie  a  right  to  feel  disguated. 
t  TJefVi-md,  No.  XVI. 
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distortion  both  of  altitude  and  physiognomy  than  thia  effeci 
occasioned :  nor  was  there  wanting  beside  it  one  of  those 
beautiful  female  faces  which  the  same  Hogarth,  in  tehom  the 
satirist  never  extinguished  that  love  of  beauty  which  belonged 
to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  ictrodnces  as  the  cen- 
Iral  figure  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  deformities  which  figure 
(such  IS  the  power  of  true  genius)  ne  ther  acts  nor  is  meant  to 
act  ai  a  contrast  but  diffuses  through  all  and  over  each  oi 
the  group  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human  kindness  ;  and 
even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously  directed  to 
the  cause  of  this  feel  ng  still  blends  its  tenderness  wiih  oui 
laughter  and  thus  prevents  the  mstrucliie  merriment  at  the 
uhims  of  nature,  or  the  foibles  or  hamours  of  our  fellow-men, 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart  poison  of  contfmpt  or  hatred." 
To  the  beautiful  females  m  Hogarth  which  Mr  C  has  point- 
ed out  m  ght  be  added  the  frequent  introduction  of  children 
Cwhich  Hogarth  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  delight  in) 
into  his  p  eces  I  hej  have  a  smguldr  eflect  in  g  ving  tran- 
quillitj  and  a  portion  of  iheir  own  innocence  to  the  subject. 
Ihebabyrding  in  Us  mothers  lap  in  the  March  to  FiwJdey 
(its  careless,  innocent  face  placed  directlv  behind  the  intrigu- 
ing, time  furron  ed  countenance  of  the  (reason  plotting  French 
priest)  perfectly  sobers  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene. 
The  boy  mourner  winding  un  his  lop  with  so  much  unpre- 
tending insensibililj  in  the  plate  of  the  Harlots  Funeral,  (the 
oniy  ihmg  m  that  assembly  thit  is  not  a  hvpocnie,)  quiets 
and  sootha  ihe  mind  that  has  been  d  slurled  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  depraved  man  and  woman  I  ind 

I  had  written  thus  far  «hen  I  met  with  a  pass.)ge  in  the 
writings  of  the  late  iMr  Barn  which  as  it  lalls  in  with  the 
vulgar  notion  respeciing  Hogarih  which  this  essay  has  been 
employed  m  combating  1  shall  lake  the  I  berty  to  transcribe, 
with  such  rennrks  as  may  suggest  thems'^lves  to  me  in  the 
transcription  referring  the  reader  for  a  full  answer  to  that 
which  has  gone  before 

Not  vithstand  ng  Hogarih  s  n  etil  doe=  und  bted  »  enUlie  him  lo  aa 
hononrablB  phie  among  l&e  irt  ?ta  and  that  h  s  1 1  If  compos  t  on?  considered 
sj  BO  many  dramatic  represenlat  ons,  abn  nd  ng  wi  h  humour,  characler,  and 
ejlensiTB  observaliona  on  the  varions  incidents  of  low,  faulty,  and  licioos  life 
are  very  ingemouBly  brought  together,  and  frequently  tell  their  own  story  wiH 
mors  facility  than  ie  olten  found  in  many  of  the  elevated  and  more  nohte  in 
venlions  of  Koifaeile  and  olher  great  men ;  yet  it  must  be  honestly  cimfesSHi 
that  in  what  is  called  iinowledge  of  the  figute,  foreigners  have  justly  obsersed, 
that  Hogarth  is  often  so  raw  and  unformed  as  hardly  lo  deserve  the  name  ol 
an  artist.  But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often  perceivable,  as  eiamplee  of  lh< 
naked  and  of  elavated  nature  but  rarely  occur  in  his  Buhjecls,  which  are  foi 
themOBl  part  filled  with  characters,  thai  in  their  nature  lend  lo  deformity;  be- 
sides, his  figures  are  small,  and  the  jonclures.and  other  difficulIfBe  of  drawme 
that  might  occur  in  their  limbs,  arc  artfully  concealed  Kith  thei  clothes,  tans 
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&c.     But  what  would  alona  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  they  were  twice  toid, 

satire,  which  is  always  sharp  and  pertinent,  and  often  highly  mori,  was  (ei 
cept  in  a  few  instances,  where  he  weakly  and  meanly  suffered  his  integrity  to 
give  way  to  hie  en»y)  seldom  or  never  employed  in  a  dishonest  or  unmsnly 
vray.  Hogarth  has  been  often  imitateil  in  his  satirical  vein,  awnetimes  in  his 
bdmoroua,  but  very  few  have  attempted  to  rival  him  in  his  moral  walk.  The 
line  of  art  pursued  by  my  verv  ingemons  predecessor  and  brother  aeademiciBn, 
Mr.  Penny,  is  quite  distinct  front  that  of  Hogarth,  and  is  of  a  much  more  deli- 
cate and  superior  rehsh  ;  he  attempts  the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  while  Ho 
gailh  3  eeneral  aim  is  only  to  shako  tha  sides ;  in  olher  respects  no  compari 
son  can  be  thoueht  of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all  that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and 
BCademicai  skill  which  the  other  wanted.  Aa  to  Mr,  Bunbnry,  who  had  ao 
happily  sncceededin  the  vein  of  hnmour  and  catlcatura.  ho  has  for  some  time 
past  altofetber  relinquished  it,  for  the  more  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  na- 
inre :  thi-i.  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  ha  has,  in 
Mrs.  Bunbnry,  so  admirable  an  exemplar  of  the  most  linishi'd  grace  and  beau- 
ty continually  at  his  elbow.  Bat  (to  say  all  that  occurs  to  ute  on  ttus  subject) 
Srbaps  it  may  be  reasonably  doubled,  whether  the  being  much  conversant  witb 
jgarth's  method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  many  of  hi 

works,  is  not  rather  a  dangerous,  or.  at  least,  a "-' — -•  -  —'■—'■  -■" 

does  not  find  a  faiae  relish  and  a  love  of  and  se 

in  the  spectator,  is  at  least  not  unlikely  to  give  bim  one.  i.ile  is  short;  and 
the  lillle  leisure  of  it  is  much  better  laid  out  upon  that  species  of  art  which  is 
employed  about  the  amiable  and  the  admirabl^e,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  at 
tended  with  better  and  nobler  consequences  to  ourselves.  These  two  pur 
suits  in  art  may  be  compared  with  two  sets  of  people  with  whom  we  might 
assocbto;  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Pootes,  the  Kenricks,  &c.,  we  shall 
be  continually  busied  and  paddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faulty,  and  vi- 
cious mlife;  whereas  there  areUiose  to  be  found,  with  whom  we  shonld  be  in 
the  constant  pursuit  and  study  of  all  (hat  gives  a  value  and  a  dignity  to  human 
nature."  [Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures  in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  at  the  Adelphi.  by  James  Barry,  K.A. 
Professor  of  Painting  totlie  Royal  Academy;  reprinted  in  the  last  quarto  edi- 


It  is  a  secret  well  known  lo  the  professors  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  criticism,  to  insist  upon  what  ihey  do  not  find  in  a 
man's  works,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  whal  they  do.  That 
Hogarth  did  not  draw  the  naked  figure  bo  well  as  Michael  An- 
gelo  might  be  allowed,  especially  as  "  examples  of  the  naked," 
as  Mr  Barry  acli no wl edges  "  rarely  (he  might  almost  have 
said  ne^e^)  occur  in  his  subjects ;"  and  that  his  figures  under 
ihcir  draperies  do  not  discoier  all  the  fine  graces  of  an  An- 
CiDous  or  an  Apollo,  may  be  conce(]ed  likewise ;  perhaps  it 
was  more  '.uilable  lo  his  purpose  to  represent  the  average 
forms  of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (as  Mr.  Burke  expresses 
It)  of  the  age  in  which  he  livetl :  but  that  his  figures  in  gen- 
eral, and  in  hi-i  best  subjecls  are  so  glaringly  incorrect  as  is 
Here  insinuated  I  dare  trust  my  own  eye  so  far  as  posilively 
to  denv  the  fact  And  there  is  one  part  of  the  figure  in  which 
Hogarth  is  allowed  lo  ha  e  excelled,  which  these  foreigners 
neem  to  hive  overlooked  or  perhaps  calculating  from  its  pro- 
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porlion  to  the  whole,  (a  seventh  or  an  eighth,  I  foiget  which,^ 
deemed  it  of  trifling  importance  ;  I  mean  the  human  face ;  a 
email  part,  reckoning  by  geographical  inches,  in  the  map  ol 
man's  body,  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter  of  expression  must 
condense  the  wonders  of  h!s  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  neg- 
lecting the  "jonctures  and  other  dilEcuiiies  of  drawing  in  the 
limbs,"  which  it  must  be  a  cold  eye  that  in  the  interest  so 
strongly  demanded  by  Hogarth's  countenances  has  leisure  to 
survey,  and  censure. 

"The  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  ?erj  ingenious  predecessor  and  brother  ac- 
idemician.  Mr.  Penny." 

The  first  impression  caused  in  me  by  reading  this  passage, 
was  an  eagerdesire  to  know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  was.  This 
great  surpasser  of  Hogarth  in  the  "  delicacy  of  his  relish," 
and  the  "  line  which  he  pursued,"  where  is  he,  what  are  his 
works,  what  has  he  to  show  t  In  vain  I  tried  to  recollect,  till, 
by  happily  putting  the  question  to  a  friend  who  is  more  con- 
versant in  the  works  of  the  illustrious  obscure  than  myself,  I 
learned  that  he  was  the  painter  of  a  Death  of  Wolfe  which 
missed  the  prize  the  year  that  the  celebrated  picture  of  West 
on  the  same  subject  obtained  it ;  that  he  also  made  a  picture 
of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  relieving  a  Sick  Soldier;  i 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  two  pictures  of  iT 
Restored  Animation,  which  I  now  remember  to  have  seen  m 
the  exhibition  some  years  since,  and  the  prints  from  which 
are  still  extant  in  good  men's  houses.  This  then,  I  suppose,  is 
the  line  of  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Penny  was  so  much  supe- 
rior to  Hogarth.  I  confess  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  The  re- 
lieving of  poverty  by  the  purse,  and  the  restoring  a  young 
man  to  his  parents  by  using  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  Hu- 
mane Society,  are  doubtless  very  amiable  subjects,  pretty 
things  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  humanity ;  they  amount 
10  about  as  much  instruction  as  the  stories  of  good  boys  that 
give  away  their  custards  to  poor  beggar-boys  in  children's 
books.  But,  good  God  !  is  this  milk  for  babes  to  he  set  up  in 
opposition  to  Hogarth's  moral  scenes,  his  strong  meat  for  men  ? 
As  well  might  we  prefer  the  fulsome  verses  upon  their  own 
goodness,  to  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  Literary  Fund  annu- 
ally sit  still  with  such  shameless  patience  to  listen,  to  the  sa- 
tires of  Juvenal  and  Persius  ;  because  the  former  are  full  of 
tender  images  of  Worth  relieved  by  Charity,  and  Charity 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  rescue  sinking  Genius,  and  the  theme 
of  he  lati.er  is  men's  crimes  and  follies  wiih  their  black  con- 
sequences— forgetful,  meanwhile,  of  those  strains  of  moral 
pathos,  those  sublime  heart-touches,  which  these  poets  (in 
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them  chiefly  showing  themselves  poets)  are  perpetuaily  darting 
across  the  otherwise  appalling  gloom  of"  iheir  subject — consol- 
atory remembrancers,  when  their  pictures  of  guilty  mankind 
have  made  us  even  to  despair  for  our  species,  that  there  is 
such  a  ihiiig  as  virtue  and  moral  dignity  in  the  world,  that  her 
unquenchable  spark  is  not  utterly  out — refreshing  admonitions, 
to  which  we  turn  for  slielter  from  the  too  great  heat  and  as- 
perity of  the  general  satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Hogarth  ?  nothing 
which  "  attempts  and  reaches  the  heart  1"  no  aim  beyond  that 
"  of  shaking  the  sides  V  If  the  kneeling  ministering  femslp 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  Rakt^'s  Progress,  the  Bedlam  scene, 
of  which  1  have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost  to  par 
aljel  it  with  the  most  absolute  idea  of  virtue  which  Shak 
speare  has  left  us,  be  not  enough  to  disprove  the  assertion ;  if 
the  sad  endings  of  the  harlot  and  the  rake,  the  passionate, 
heart-bleeding  entreaties  for  forgiveness  which  the  aduherous 
wife  is  pouring  forth  to  her  assassinated  and  dying  lord  in  the 
last  scene  but  one  of  the  Marriage  Ala!node—it  these  be  not 
things  to  touch  the  heart,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  a  medila- 
've  tenderness,  is  there  nothing  sweetly  conciliatory  in  the 
mild,  patient  face  and  gesture  with  which  the  wife  seems  to 
ailay  and  ventilate  the  feverish,  irritated  feelings  of  her  poor 
poverty-distracted  male  (the  true  copy  of  the  genus  irritabile) 
in  the  print  of  the  Distressed  Poet  ?  or  if  an  image  of  maternal 
love  be  required,  where  shall  we  find  a  sublimer  view  of  U 
than  in  that  aged  woman  in  Industry  and  Idleness  (piate  V.) 
who  is  clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope  not  quite  exiin 
guished  to  her  brutal,  vice-hardened  child,  whom  she  is  accom 
panying  to  the  ship  which  is  lo  bear  him  away  from  his  na- 
tive soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  unworthy  ;  in  whose 
shocking  face  every  trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems 
obliterated,  and  a  brute  beast's  to  be  left  instead,  shocking  and 
repulsive  to  all  but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  be- 
fore it  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must  belong  to  her 
while  a  pulse  by  the  vindictive  laws  of  his  country  shall  be 
suffered  lo  continue  to  beat  in  it.  Compared  with  such  things, 
what  is  Mr.  Penny's  "  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academi- 
cal skill  which  Hogarth  wanted  ?" 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning  another  gentleman 
with  the  congratulations  to  him  on  his  escape  out  of  the  re- 
gions of  "  humour  and  caricatura,"  in  which  it  appears  he  was 
in  danger  of  travelling  side  by  side  with  Hogarth,  I  can  only 
congratulate  my  country,  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew  Act  province 
belter  than  by  disturbing  her  husband  at  his  palette  to  divert 
him  from  that  imiversality  of  subject,  which  has  stamped  hitu 
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:t  to  Shakspeare,  the  moat  inventive  genius  which 
ihis  island  has  produced,  into  the  "  ainiable  pursuit  of  beau- 
tiful nature,"  i.  e.,  copying  ad  infinitum  ihe  individual  charms 
and  graces  of  Mrs.  H . 

deformity,  and  vice,  paddling  in 

A  person  unacquainted  with  the  works  thus  stigmatized, 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing 
else  lo  be  found  but  subjects  of  the  coarsest  and  most  repulsive 
nature.  That  his  imagination  was  naturally  unsweet,  and  thai 
he  delighted  in  raking  into  every  species  of  moralfilth.  That 
he  preyed  upon  sore  places  only,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  ex- 
posing the  unsound  and  rotten  parts  of  human  nature  ;  whereas, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  plates  of  the  HarloCs  Prog- 
ress, which  are  harder  in  their  character  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  his  pr<)diictions,  (the  stages  of  Cruelly  I  omit  as  mere 
worthless  caricaiuras,  foreign  to  his  general  habits,  the  offspring 
of  his  fancy  in  some  wayward  humour,)  there  is  scarce  one  oi 
his  pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly  satirised,  in  which  somo 
figure  is  not  introduced  upon  which  the  moral  eye  may  rest 
satisfied ;  a  face  tliat  indicates  goodness,  or  perhaps  mere  good- 
humouredness  and  carelessness  of  mind  (negation  of  evil)  only, 
yet  enough  to  give  a  relaxation  to  the  frowning  brow  of  satire, 
and  keep  the  general  air  from  tainting.  Take  the  mild,  sup- 
plicating posture  of  patient  Poverty  in  the  poor  woman  that  is 
persuading  the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her  clothes  in  pledge,  in 
the  plate  of  Gin  Lane,  for  an  instance.  A  little  does  it,  a  lit- 
tle of  the  good  of  nature  overpowers  a  world  of  had.  One 
cordial,  honest  laugh  of  a  Tom  Jones  absolutely  clears  the  at- 
mosphere that  was  reeking  with  the  black,  putrifying  breathings 
of  a  hypocrite  Blifii.  One  homely,  expostulating  shrug  from 
Strap  warms  the  whole  air  which  the  suggestions  of  a  gen- 
tlemanly ingratitude  from  his  friend  Random  had  begun  to 
freeze.  One  "  Lord  blesa  us !"  of  Parson  Adams  upon  the 
wickedness  of  the  limes  exorcises  and  purges  off  the  mass  of 
iniquity  which  the  world-knowiedge  of  even  a  Fielding  could 
call  out  and  rake  together.  But  of  the  severer  class  of  Ho- 
garth's performances,  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said' to  show 
that  they  do  not  merely  shock  and  repulse  ;  that  there  is  in 
them  the  "  scorn  of  vice"  and  the  "  pity"  too ;  something  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  keep  alive  the  sense  of  moral  beauty  ;  the 
"lacrymie  remm,"  and  the  sorrowing  by  which  the  heart  is 
made  belter.  If  they  be  bad  things,  then  is  satire  and  tragedy 
a  bad  thing  ;  let  us  proclaim  at  once  an  age  of  gold,  and  sink 
the  existence  of  vice  and  misery  in  our  speculations  :  let  us 
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"  Wink  and  shut  our  apptetiensions  up 
m  common  sense  of  what  men  were  ar 


let  MS  make  believe  with  the  children  that  everybody  is  good 
and  happy ;  and,  with  Dr.  Swift,  wjite  panegyrics  upon  the 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth's  works  which  were  painted 
more  for  entertainment  than  instruction,  (though  such  was  the 
suggestivoness  of  his  mind,  that  there  is  always  something  lo 
be  learned  from  them,}  his  humorous  scenes,  are  they  such 
as  merely  to  disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species-? 
,  The  confident  assertions  of  such  a  man  as  I  consider  the 
late  Mr.  Barry  to  have  been,  have  that  weight  of  authority  in 
them  which  staggers,  at  first  hearing,  even  a  long  preconceived 
opinion.  When  1  read  his  pathetic  admonition  concerning  the 
shortness  of  life,  and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  of  il 
were  laid  out  upon  "  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed 
about  the  amiable  and  the  admirable  ;"  and  Hogarth's  "meth- 
od" proscribed  as  a  "  dangerous  or  worthless  pursuit,"  I  began 
to  think  there  was  something  in  it ;  that  I  might  have  been  in- 
dulging all  my  life  in  a  passion  for  the  works  of  this  artist,  to 
the  utter  prejudice  of  my  taste  and  moral  sense  ;  but  my  first 
convictions  gradually  returned  ;  a  world  of  good-natured  Eng 
lish  faces  came  up  one  by  one  lo  my  recollection,  and  a  glance 
at  the  matchless  Election  EnUTtainmeni,  which  I  have  the 
happiness  to  have  hanging  up  in  my  parlour,  subverted  Mr 
Barry's  whole  theory  in  an  instant. 

In  that  inimitable  print,  (which  in  my  judgment  as  far  exceeds 
the  more  known  and  celebrated  March  loFinchley  as  the  best 
comedy  exceeds  the  best  farce  that  ever  was  written,)  let  a 
person  look  till  he  be  saturated,  and  when  he  is  done  wonder- 
ing at  the  inventiveness  of  genius  which  could  bring  so  many 
characters  (more  than  thirty  distinct  classes  efface)  into  a  room, 
and  set  them  down  at  table  together,  or  otherwise  dispose  them 
about,  in  so  natural  a  manner,  engage  them  in  so  many  easy 
sets  and  occupations,  yet  all  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  oc 
casion  which  brought  them  together,  so  that  we  feel  that  no 
.hing  but  an  election  time  could  have  assembled  them  ;  having 
r.o  central  figure  or  principal  group,  (for  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
ihe  candidate,  is  properly  set  aside  in  the  levelling  indistinc- 
liraii  of  the  day,  one  must  look  for  him  to  find  him,)  nothing  to 
detain  the  eye  from  passing  from  part  to  part,  where  every  part 
is  alike  instinct  with  life,  for  here  are  no  furniture-faces,  no 
figures  brought  in  to  fill  up  the  scene,  like  stage-choruses,  but 
all  dramatis  persona; ;  when  he  shall  have  done  wondering  at 
all  these  faces  so  strongly  charactered,  yet  finished  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  finest  miniature;  when  he  shall  have  done 
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admiring  the  numberless  appendages  of  the  scene,  those  gra 
luitous  doles  wtich  rich  genius  flings  into  the  heap  when  i( 
has  already  done  enough,  the  over-measure  wliich  it  delights 
in  giving,  as  if  it  felt  its  stores  were  exhaustless;  the  iluntb 
rliecoric  of  the  scenery — for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  joint-stools 
in  Hogarth  are  living  and  significant  things;  the  witticisms 
that  are  expressed  by  words,  (all  artists  but  Hogarth  have  failed 
when  they  have  endeavoured  to  combine  two  mediums  of  ex- 
pression, and  have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures,)  and  the 
unwrittennumberlesslititeallusive  pleasantries  that  are  scattered 
ibout ;  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  scene,  and  beyond  it, 
as  is  made  visible  to  the  "eye  of  mind,"  by  the  mob  which 
chokes  up  the  doorway,  and  the  sword  that  has  forced  an  en- 
trance before  its  master  :  when  he  shall  have  sufficiently  ad- 
mired this  wealth  of  genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  tlie 
resale  left  on  his  mind.  Is  it  an  impression  of  the  vileness  and 
worthlessness  of  his  species?  or  is  not  the  general  feeling 
which  remains,  after  the  individual  faces  have  ceased  lo  act 
sensibly  on  his  mind,  a  kindly  one  in  favour  of  his  species  ?  was 
not  the  general  air  of  the  scene  wholesome  ?  did  it  do  the  heari 
hurt  to  be  among  it  t  Something  of  a  riotous  spirit,  to  be  sure 
is  there  ;  some  world ly-mindedness  in  some  of  the  faces ;  a 
Doddingtonian  smoothness  which  does  not  promise  any  super- 
fluous degree  of  sincerity  m  the  fine  gentleman  who  has  been 
the  occasion  of  calling  so  much  good  company  together  :  but 
is  not  the  general  cast  of  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  good 
Borti  do  they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the  good  old  rock,  substan- 
tial English  honesty?  would  one  fear  treachery  among  char- 
acters of  their  expression  ?  or  shall  we  call  their  honest  mirth 
and  seldom-returning  relaxation  by  the  hard  names  of  vice  and 
profligacy  1  That  poor  country  fellow,  that  is  grasping  his 
staff",  (which,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  themselves  at  home 
which  poor  men  experience  at  a  feast,  he  has  never  parted  with 
since  he  came  into  the  room,)  and  is  enjoying  with  a  relish 
that  seems  to  fit  all  the  capacities  of  his  soul  the  slender  joke 
which  that  facetious  wag  his  neighbour  is  practising  upon  the 
gouty  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  efi"ort  lo  suppress  pain  has 
made  as  round  as  rings— does  it  shock  the  "dignity  of  human 
nature"  to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
seldom-heard  joke  which  has  unbent  his  care-worn,  hard-work- 
ing visage,  and  drawn  iron  smiles  from  it  ?  or  with  that  full- 
hearted  cobbler,  who  is  honouring  with  the  grasp  of  an  honest 
fiat  the  unused  palm  of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  li 
cense  of  the  time  has  seated  next  him, 

I  can  see  nothing  "  dangerous"  in  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes  as  this,  or  the  Enraged  Musician,  or  the   Soulhwari 
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Fair,  or  twen  j      h      pi  p     Is     1     !        n  wding 

in  upon  my  le    11  h    h    1  1  ihe 

diversified  be  d  h  n  h    bl  m  1       pi  s  of 

men,  as  they  d  I        11  d        i        !         h  ces 

and  follies,"  a      h  Id     p  I     gl   bl     p  f       w      All 

laughter  is  not  of  a  dangerous  or  soul -hardening  tendency. 
There  is  the  petrifying  sneer  of  a  demon  which  excludes  and 
kills  love,  and  there  is  the  cordial  laughter  of  a  man  which 
implies  and  cherishes  it.  What  heart  was  ever  made  the 
worse  by  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  simplicities  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  or  Parson  Adams,  where  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled  by  a  perception  of 
the  amiable !  That  tumultuous  harmony  of  singers  that 
are  roaring  out  the  words,  "  The  world  shall  bow  to  the  As- 
syrian throne,"  from  the  opera  of  Judith,  in  the  third  plate  of 
the  series,  called  the  Four  Groups  of  Heads ;  which  the  quick 
eye  of  Hogarth  must  have  struck  ofT  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  rage  for  sacred  oratorios  ii!  this  country,  while  "  Music 
yet  was  young ;"  when  we  have  done  smiling  at  the  deafening 
distortions  which  these  tearers  of  devotion  to  rags  and  tat- 
ters, these  lakers  of  Heaven  by  storm,  in  their  boisterous 
mimicry  of  the  occupation  of  angels,  are  making— what  un- 
kindly impression  is  left  behind,  or  what  more  of  harsh  or 
contemptuous  feeling,  than  when  we  quietly  leave  Uncle 
Toby  and  Mr.  Shandy  riding  their  hobbyhorses  about  the 
room  ?  The  conceited,  long-backed  sign-painter,  that  with  all 
the  self-applause  of  a  Raffaelle  or  Correggio  {ihe  twist  of  body 
which  his  conceit  has  thrown  him  into  has  soniethingof  the  Cor- 
rcggeisque  in  it)  is  contemplating  the  picture  of  a  bottle  which 
he  is  drawing  from  an  actual  bottle  that  hangs  beside  him,  in 
the  print  of  Becr-sireei— while  we  smile  at  the  enormity  of 
the  self-delusion,  can  we  help  loving  the  good-humour  and 
self-complacency  of  the  fellow?  would  we  wilhngly  wake 
him  from  his  dream  J 

I  say  not  that  all  the  ridiculous  subjects  of  Hogarth  have 
necessarily  something  in  them  lo  make  us  like  them :  some 
are  indifferent  lo  us,  some  in  their  natures  repulsive,  and  only 
madeinierestingbythe  wonderful  skill  and  truth  to  nature  in  tlie 
painter ;  but  I  contend  that  there  is  in  most  of  them  that  sprink- 
ling of  the  better  nature,  which,  like  holy  water,  chases  away 
and  disperses  the  contagion  of  the  bad.  They  have  this  iu 
them  besides,  that  they  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  every- 
day hmnan  face — they  give  us  skill  to  detect  those  gradations 
of  sense  and  virtue  (which  escape  the  careless  or  fastidious 
observer)  in  the  countenances  of  the  world  about  us ;  and 
prevent  diat  disgust  at  common  lifn,  thai  tedium  (piotidia, 
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formarum,  which  an  unrestricted  passion  for  ideal  forms  aii<! 
beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing.  ■  111  this,  Jis  m  many  othei 
things,  they  are  analogous  to  the  best  novels  of  Smollett  oi 
Fielding. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  WITHER. 

Thr  poems  of  G.  Wilhcr  are  distinguished  by  a  hearty 
homeliness  of  manner,  and  a  plain  moral  speaking.  He  seema 
to  have  passed  his  life  in  one  continued  act  of  an  innocent 
self-pleasing.  That  which  he  calls  his  Motto  is  a  continued 
self-eulogy  of  two  thousand  lines,  yet  we  read  it  to  the  end 
without  any  feeling  of  distaste,  almost  without  a  consciousness 
that  we  have  been  listening  all  the  while  to  a  man  praising 
himself.  There  are  none  of  the  cold  particles  in  it,  the  hard- 
ness and  self-ends  which  render  vanity  and  egotism  hateful. 
He  seems  to  be  praising  another  person,  under  the  mask  of 
self:  or  rather  we  feel  that  it  was  indifferent  to  him  where  he 
found  the  virtue  which  he  celebrates ;  whether  another's 
bosom,  or  his  own,  were  its  chosen  receptacle.  His  poems 
are  full,  and  this  in  particular  is  one  downright  confession,  of 
a  generous  self-seeking.  But  by  self  he  sometimes  means  a 
great  deal— his  friends,  his  principles,  his  country,  the  human 

Whoever  expects  lo  find  in  the  satirical  pieces  of  this  wri- 
ter any  of  those  peculiarities  which  pleased  him  in  ihe  satires 
of  Dryden  or  Pope,  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  Here 
are  no  high-finished  characters,  no  nice  traits  of  individual 
nature,  few  or  no  personalities.  The  game  run  down  is 
coarse  general  vice,  or  folly  as  it  appears  in  classes.  A  liar, 
a  drunkard,  a  coxcomb,  is  stripped  and  whipped ;  no  Shaftes- 
bury, no  Villiers,  or  Wharton  is  curiously  anatomized  and 
read  upon.  But  to  a  well-natured  mind  there  is  a  charm  of 
moral  sensibility  running  llirough  them  which  amply  compen- 
sates the  want  of  those  luxuries.  Wither  seems  everywhere 
bursting  with  a  love  of  goodness,  and  a  hatred  of  all  low  and 
base  actions.  At  this  day  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  parts  in 
the  poem  here  particularly  alluded  to,  Abases  Slrij^ed  and 
Whipped,  could  have  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  the  au- 
thor. Was  vice  in  high  places  more  suspicious  than  nowT 
had  she  more  power  ;  or  more  leisure  to  listen  after  ill  re. 
ports  ?     That  a  man  should  be  convicted  of  a  libel  when  ho 
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uamcd  no  uamea  but  Hale,  and  Envy,  and  Lust,  and  Avarice, 
js  liite  one  of  tlie  endiciments  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  where 
Faithful  is  arraigned  for  having  ■'  railed  on  our  noble  Prince 
Beelzebub,  and  spoken  contemptibly  of  his  honourable  friends, 
the  Lord  Old  Man,  the  Lord  Carnal  Delight,  and  tlie  I/jrd 
Ijuxurious."  What  unlucky  jealousy  could  have  tempted  the 
great  men  of  those  days  to  appropriate  such  innocent  abstrac- 
tions to  themselves ! 

Wither  seems  to  have  contemplated  to  a  degree  of  idolatry 
his  own  possible  virtue.  He  is  for  ever  anticipating  persecu 
tion  and  martyrdom  ;  fingering,  as  it  were,  the  flames,  to  try 
how  he  can  bear  them.  Perhaps  his  premature  defiance  some 
imes  made  him  obnoxious  to  censures  which  he  would  other 
wise  have  slipped  by. 

The  homely  versification  of  these  satires  is  not  likely  to 
attract  m  the  present  day.  It  is  certainly  not  such  as  wc 
should  expect  from  a  poet  "  soaring  in  tjie  high  region  of  hif 
fancies  with  his  garland  and  his  singing  robes  about  him  ;"*  noi 
is  it  such  as  he  has  sliown  in  hia  PAilarete,  and  in  some  parts 
oT  ilia  Shepherds  Hunting.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  this 
dress  witli  voluntary  humility,  as  fittest  for  a  moral  teacher, 
as  our  divines  choose  sober  gray  or  black ;  but  in  their  hu- 
mdiiy  consists  their  sweetness.  The  deepest  tone  of  moral 
feeling  in  them  (though  all  ihroughout  is  weighty,  earnest,  and 
passionate)  is  in  those  pathetic  injunctions  against  shedding 
of  blood  in  quarrels,  in  the  chapter  entitled  Revenge.  The 
story  of  his  own  forbearance,  which  follows,  is  highly  interest- 
ing. While  the  Christian  sings  his  own  victory  over  Anger, 
the  Man  of  Courage  cannot  help  peeping  out  lo  let  you  know, 
that  it  was  some  higher  principle  than /ear  which  counselled 
this  forhearance. 

Whether  encaged,  or  'oaming  at  liberty,  Wither  never  seems 
10  have  abated  a  jot  of  that  free  spirit  which  sets  us  mark  upon 
his  writings,  as  much  as  a  predominant  leature  of  independ- 
ence impresses  every  page  of  our  late  glorious  Burns ;  but 
the  elder  poet  wraps  his  proof-armour  closer  about  him,  the 
other  wears  his  too  much  outward  ;  he  is  thinking  loo  much 
of  annoying  the  foe,  to  be  quite  easy  within ;  the  spiritual  de 
fences  of  Wither  are  a  perpetual  source  of  inward  sunshine, 
the  magnanimity  of  themodernisnot  without  its  alloy  of  sore- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  injustice,  which  seems  perpetually  to 
gall  and  irritate.  Wither  was  better  skilled  in  the  ■'  swee' 
uses  of  adversity,"  he  knew  how  to  extract  the  "precious  jewel" 
from  the  head  of  the"  toad,"  without  drawing  any  of  the  "ugly 
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venom''  along  with  it.  The  prison  notes  of  Wither  are  finer 
than  the  wood  notes  of  most  of  liis  poetical  brethren.  The 
■lescriptioa  in  the  Fourth  Eglogue  of  his  Shepherds  Huatmg 
(which  was  composed  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshal- 
sea)  of  the  power  of  the  rouse  to  extract  pleasure  from  com- 
mon objects,  has  been  oftener  (juoted,  and  is  more  known, 
than  any  part  of  his  writings.  Indeed,  the  whole  Eglogiie  is 
in  a  strain  so  much  above  not  only  what  himself,  but  almost 
what  any  other  poet  has  written,  that  he  himself  could  not 
help  noticing  it ;  he  remarks,  that  his  spirits  had  been  raised 
higher  ihan  ihey  were  wont  "  through  the  love  of  poesy." 
The  praises  of  poetry  have  been  often  snng  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  ;  strange  poweia  have  been  ascribed  to  it  of  in- 
fluence over  animate  and  inanimate  auditors;  its  force  over 
fascinated  crowds  has  been  acknowledged  ;  but,  before  Wither, 
no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  at  home,  tlie  weailh  and  the 
strength  which  this  divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor. 
Fame,  and  that,  too,  after  death,  was  all  which  hitherto  the 
poets  had  promised  themselves  from  their  art.  It  seems  to 
have  been  left  to  Wither  to  discover,  that  poetry  was  a  present 
possession,  as  well  as  a  rich  reversion,  and  that  the  muse  had 
promise  of  both  lives,  of  this,  and  of  that  which  was  to  come. 

The  Mistress  of  Philarete  is  in  substance  a  panegyric  pro 
tracted  through  several  thousand  lines  in  the  mouth  of  a  single 
speaker,  but  diversitied  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  dramatic 
effect,  by  the  artful  introduction  of  some  ladies,  who  are  rather 
auditors  than  interlocutors  in  the  scene  ;  and  of  a  boy,  whose 
singing  furnishes  pretence  for  an  occasional  change  of  metre ; 
though  the  seven-syllable  line,  in  which  the  main  part  of  it 
is  written,  is  that  in  which  Wither  has  shown  himself  so 
great  a  master,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  always  thankful 
to  him  for  the  exchange. 

Wither  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon  the  lady  whom  he  com 
mends  the  name  of  Arete,  or  Virtue  ;  and,  assuming  to  him- 
self the  character  of  Philarete,  or  Lover  of  Virtue,  there  is  a 
sort  of  propriety  in  that  heaped  measure  of  perfections,  which 
he  attributes  to  this  partly  real,  partly  allegorical  personage. 
Drayton  before  him  had  shadowed  his  mistress  under  tho 
name  of  Idea,  or  Perfect  Pattern,  and  some  of  the  old  Italian 
love-strains  are  couched  in  such  religious  terms  as  to  make  it 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  a  mistress  or  Divine  Grace  which 
the  poet  is  addressing. 

In  this  poem  (full  of  beauties)  there  are  two  passages  of 
pre-eminent  merit.  The  first  is  where  the  lover,  after  a  High' 
of  rapturous  commendation,   expresses  his  wonder  why  alj 
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irsn  that,  are  about  his  mistress,  even  to  her  very  S' 
:!o  not  view  her  with  the  same  eye  that  he  does. 


All  men  Imrn  not  with  desire : 
Nay,  I  m^ae  ner  serrants  are  nol 
Pleading  love ;  but  oh  !  they  date  m 
And  I  therefore  wonder  why 
They  dunol  grow  sick  and  die. 
Sure  Ihey  would  do  so,  but  that) 
By  the  ordinance  of  fef" 


Yea,  the  destinies  agree, 

And  not  gam  the  power  of  knowing 
Those  rare  beautifiB  in  her  growing. 
Reason  doth  as  much  imply  -. 
For  il  every  judging  eye. 
Which  beholdelh  her,  should  there 


The  Other  is,  vv'here  he  has  been  eon  pa  g  he  1  eau  tea 
10  golJ,  and  stars,  and  the  most  escellei  t  1  gs  na  ure  ; 
and,  fearing  to  he  accused  of  hyperbole,  the  com  o  cl  arge 
against  poets,  vindicates  himself  by  bold!)  n\  g  upon  hiin, 
that  these  comparisons  are  no  hyperboles  bu  ha  he  best 
^ings  in  nature  do,  in  a  lover's  eye,  fall  si  o  of  1  ose  excel- 
lences which  he  adores  in  her. 


Or  her  lovelier  teeth,  tha  while 
She  doth  bless  him  with  a  smile  ! 
Stars  indeed  fair  creatures  be ; 
Yet  among  us  where  Is  ha 
Joys  not  more  the  while  he  lies 
Sunning  in  his  mialresa'  eyes. 
Than  in  all  the  glimmering  light 
(hi? 


,  ~inler'snighir 
Note  the  beauty  of  an  eye — 
And  if  aught  you  praise  it  by 
Leaie  such  passion  in  your  mjr 

Mark  if  ever  red  or  while 
Anywhere  gafe  such  delight. 
As  when  they  base  taken  plac« 
In  a  worthy  vvoman's  facu 
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I  must  praise  her  ss  I  may. 
Which  I  do  njine  own  rude  waj 
Sometime  setting  forth  her  glon 
By  iinheard-3f  allegories,"  &c. 


To  the  measure  in  which  these  lines  are  written,  the  wits 
of  Quefin  Anne's  days  contemptuously  gave  the  name  of  Namby 
Pamby,  in  ridicule  of  Ambrose  Phillips,  who  has  used  it  in  some 
instances,  as  in  the  lines  on  Cuzzoni,  to  my  feeling  at  least, 
very  deJiciously ;  but  Wither,  whose  darling  measure  il  seems 
lo  have  been,  may  show,  that  in  skilful  hands  it  is  capable  ot 
expressing  the  subtlest  movements  of  passion.  So  true  it  is 
which  Drayton  seems  to  have  felt,  that  it  is  the  poet  wht! 
modifies  the  metre,  not  the  metre  the  poet ;  in  his  own  words 
that 

"  It's  possible  to  climb, 
To  kindle,  or  to  slake; 
Although  in  Skeilon's  rhime."* 

*  A  lone  line  is  a  line  we  src  long  repeating.  In  the  t^hrphirds  Huwi... 
take  the  following— 

"  If  thy  Terse  dolh  brayely  tower 
As  she  makea  vring,  she  gets  power ; 
Yet  the  higher  she  doth  soar, 
She's  affronted  still  the  more, 
Till  she  to  the  high'st  halh  pass'd. 
Then  she  reEts  with  lame  at  last." 

What  longer  measure  can  go  beyond  the  majesty  of  this  !  what  Aleiandrhie 
tt  liaif  ao  long  in  pronouncuig,  or  eipressee  (atour  stawly  hai  eirmgly  mnnoKni 
•y  A;^;(y  with  the  hfe  with  which  it  is  done  in  the  second  of  these  lines) 
«■  what  metre  could  go  beyond  these,  from  Phitareie^ 

"  Her  true  beauty  leaves  behind 
Apprehensions  in  my  mind 
Of  more  sweetness,  than  all  ai  t 
Or  inventions  can  impart. 
Tiougkia  loo  deep  to  be  eipres^d. 
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UNDER  ASSUMED  SIGNATURES,  PUBLISHED  IM 

THE    REFLECTOR. 

THE  LONDONER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Refieclor. 

Mr.  Reflector— I  was  born  under  tke  shaJowof  St,  Dun 
slan's  steeple,  just  where  the  conflux  of  the  eastern  and  western 
inhabitants  of  this  twofold  city  meei  and  justle  in  friendly  op- 
position at  Temple-bar.  The  same  day  which  gave  me  to 
the  world,  saw  I-ondon  happy  in  the  celebration  of  her  great 
annual  feast.  This  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a  lively 
omenofthe  future  great  good-will  whichi  was  destined  to  bear 
towards  the  city,  resembling  in  kind  that  solicitude  which 
every  chief  magistrate  is  supposed  to  feel  for  whatever  con- 
cerns her  interests  and  well-being.  Indeed,  I  consider  myself 
in  some  sort  a  speculative  lord  mayor  of  London;  for  though 
circumstances  unhappily  preclude  me  from  the  hope  of  ever 
arriving  at  the  dignity  of  a  gold  chain  and  spital  sermon,  yel 
thus  miieh  will  I  say  of  myself  in  truth,  that  Whittington  with 
his  cat  (just  emblem  of  vigilance  and  a  furred  gown)  never 
went  beyond  me  in  affection  which  I  bear  to  the  citizens. 

I  was  bom,  as  you  have  heard,  in  a  crowd.  This  has  begol 
in  me  an  entire  affection  for  that  way  of  life,  amounting  to  an 
almost  insurmountable  aversion  from  solitude  and  rural  scenes 
This  aversion  was  never  interrupted  or  suspended,  except  for 
■a,  few  years  in  the  younger  part  of  ray  life,  during'a  period  in 
which  I  had  set  my  affections  upon  a  charming  young  woman. 
Every  man,  while  the  passion  is  upon  him,  is  for  a  time  at 
least  addicted  to  groves,  and  meadows,  and  purling  streams. 
During  this  short  period  of  my  existence,  I  contracted  jusl 
familiarity  enough  with  rural  objects  to  understand  tolerably 
well  ever  after  the  poets,  when  they  declaim  in  such  passionate 
■ferms  in  favour  of  a  country  life. 

For  my  own  part,  now  the  fit  is  past,  I  have  no  hesitatioD 
S3 
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ill  declaring,  that  a  mob  of  happy  faces  crowding  up  at  the  pit 
door  of  Dnirj-  Lane  Theatre,  just  at  the  hour  of  six,  gives  me 
ten  thousand  sincerer  pleasures  than  I  could  ever  receive 
from  all  the  flocks  of  silly  sheep  that  ever  whitened  the  plains 
of  Arcadia  or  Epsom  Downs. 

This  passion  for  crowds  is  nowhere  feasted  so  full  as  in 
London.  The  man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for  melancholy 
who  can  be  dull  in  Fleet-street.  I  am  naturally  inclined  lo 
hypochondria,  but  in  London  it  vanishes,  like  all  other  ills, 
Often,  when  I  have  felt  a  weariness  or  distaste  at  home,  have 
1  rushed  out  into  her  crowded  Strand,  and  fed  my  humour,  till 
tears  have  wetted  my  cheek  for  inutterable  sympathies  with 
the  multitudinous  moving  picture,  which  she  never  fails  to 
present  at  all  hours,  like  the  scenes  of  a  shifting  pantomime. 

The  very  deformities  of  London,  which  give  distaste  to 
others,  from  habil  do  not  displease  me.  The  endless  succes- 
sion of  shops  where  fancy  miscalled  folly  is  supplied  with  per- 
petual gauds  and  toys,  excite  in  me  no  Puritanical  aversion. 
I  gladly  behold  every  appetite  supplied  with  its  proper  food. 
The  obliging  customer,  and  the  obliged  tradesman — things 
which  live  by  bowing,  and  things  which  exist  but  for  homage 
— do  not  aflect  me  with  disgust ;  fromiiabit  I  perceive  nothing 
but  urbanity,  where  other  men,  more  refined,  discover  mean- 
ness I  love  the  very  smoke  of  London,  because  it  lias  been 
the  raedmm  most  familiar  to  my  \ision  I  see  grand  principles 
of  honour  at  work  in  the  dirty  ring  which  encompasses  two 
combatants  w  ith  fists,  and  prmciples  of  no  less  eternal  justice 
in  the  detection  of  a  pickpocket  The  salutary  astonishment 
with  which  an  execution  is  sun  eyed,  convinces  me  more  for- 
cibly than  a  hundred  volumes  of  abstract  polity,  that  the  uni- 
versal inslincl  of  aii-n  m  all  ages  his  leaned  to  order  and  good 
government 

Thus  an  art  of  e\tncting  moralii)  from  the  commonest  in- 
cidents of  a  town  life  is  attained  b^  the  same  well-natured 
alchymv  nith  which  the  Foresters  of  Arden,  in  a  beautiful 
country 


Where  has  spleen  her  food  but  in  London !  Humour,  interest, 
curiosity,  suck  at  her  measureless  breasts  without  a  possibil 
ity  of  being  satiated.  Nursed  amid  her  noise,  her  crowds, 
her  beloved  smoke,  what  have  I  been  doing  all  my  life,  if  I 
have  not  lent  out  my  heart  with  usury  to  such  scenes  ! 
I  am,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

A    LoNDO.VF.K. 
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ON  BURIAL  SOCIETIES; 

ANI>    THE    CHARACTER    OF    AS  UNDERTAKER, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Refiector. 

Mb.  Reflector — I  was  amused  (he  other  day  with  having 
ihe  following  notice  thrusi  into  my  hand  by  a  man  who  gives 
out  bills  at  the  corner  of  Fleet-market.  Whether  he  saw  any 
prognostics  about  me,  that  made  him  judge  such  notice  sea- 
sonable,  I  cannot  say ;  I  might,  perhaps,  cany  in  a  countenance 
(naturally  not  very  florid)  traces  of  a  fever  which  had  not  long 
lefl  me.  Those  fellows  have  a  good  instinctive  way  of  gues- 
sing at  the  sort  of  people  that  are  likeliest  to 
their  papers. 


■'  A  favourable  (ipportunity  now  ofTers  to  any  person,  of 
either  sex,  who  would  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  genteel  manner, 
by  paying  one  shilling  entrance,  and  twopence  per  week  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stock.  Mernbers  to  be  free  in  six  months. 
The  money  to  be  paid  at  Mr.  Middleton'd,  at  the  sign  of  the 
First  and  the  Last,  Sionecutter's-street,  Flnet-raarket.  The 
deceased  to  be  furnished  as  follows ; — A  strong  elm  cofiin, 
covered  with  superfine  black,  and  finished  with  two  rows,  all 
round,  close  drove,  best  japanned  nsiils,  and  adorned  with  or- 
namental drops,  a  handsome  plate  of  inscription,  angel  above 
and  flower  beneath,  and  four  pairs  of  handsome  handles,  with 
wrought  gripes  ;  the  coffin  to  be  well  pitched,  lined,  and  ruf- 
fled with  fine  crape  ;  a  handsome  crape  shroud,  cap,  and  pil- 
low. For  use,  a  handsome  velvet  pall,  three  gentlemen's 
cloaks,  three  crape  hat-bands,  three  hoods  and  scarfs,  and  six 
pairs  of  gloves  ;  two  porters  equipped  to  attend  the  funeral,  a 
man  to  attend  the  same  with  band  and  gloves ;  also,  the  burial 
fees  paid,  if  not  exceeding  one  guinea." 

"IVIan,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "is  a  noble  animal, 
splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave."  Whoever 
drew  up  this  little  advertisement  certainly  understood  this 
appetite  in  the  species,  and  has  made  abundant  provision  for 
it.  It  really  almost  induces  a  tcedium  vil/g  upon  one  to  read 
il.  Methinks  I  could  be  willing  to  die,  in  death  to  be  so  at- 
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tended.  The  two  rows  all  round  close-tlrove  best  black  ja- 
panned nails — how  feelingly  do  ihey  invite  and  almost  irre- 
sistibly persuade  us  to  come  and  be  fastened  down!  what 
aching  head  can  resist  the  lemptation  to  repose,  which  the 
crape  shroud,  the  cap,  and  the  pillow  present  ?  what  sting  is 
there  in  death,  which  the  handles  with  wrought  gripes  are  not 
calculated  to  pluck  away?  what  victory  in  the  grave,  which 
(he  drops  and  the  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at  least  extremely 
disputable  ?  but,  above  all,  the  pretty  emblematic  plate  with 
the  angel  above  and  the  flower  beneath  lakes  me  mightily. 

The  notice  goes  on  to  inform  us,  that  though  the  society 
has  been  established  but  a  very  few  years,  upwards  of  eleven 
hundred  persons  have  put  down  their  names.  It  is  really  an 
affecting  consideration  to  think  of  so  many  poor  people,  of  ihp 
industrious  and  hard-working  class,  (for  none  but  such  would 
be  possessed  of  such  a  generous  forethought,)  clubbing  their 
twopences  to  save  the  reproach  of  a  parish  funeral.  Many  a 
poor  fellow,  I  dare  swear,  has  that  angel  and  fiower  kept 
from  the  Angel  and  Pu ncA-ioifi,  while,  to  provide  himself  a  bier, 
he  has  curtailed  himself  of  beer.  Many  a  savoury  morsel  has 
ihe  living  body  been  deprived  of,  that  the  lifeless  one  might  be 
served  up  in  a  richer  state  to  the  worms.  And  sure,  if  the 
body  could  understand  the  actions  of  the  soul,  and  entertain 
generous  notions  of  things,  it  would  thank  its  provident  part- 
ner, that  she  had  been  more  solicitous  fo  defend  it  from  dis- 
honours at  its  dissolution,  than  careful  to  pamper  it  with  good 
things  in  the  lime  of  its  union.  If  Cfesar  were  chiefly  anx- 
ious at  his  death  how  he  might  die  most  decently,  etery  buri 
al  society  may  be  considered  as  a  club  of  CfEsars. 

Nothing  tends  to  keep  up,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poor- 
er sort  of  people,  a  generous  horror  of  the  workhouse  more 
than  the  manner  in  which  pauper  funerals  are  conducted  in 
this  metropolis.  The  coffin  nothing  but  a  few  naked  planks 
coarsely  put  together — the  want  of  a  pall,  {ihat  decent  and 
well-imagined  veil,  which,  hiding  the  coffin  that  hides  the 
body,  keeps  that  which  would  shock  us  at  two  removes  from 
us),  the  coloured  ijoals  of  the  men  that  are  hired,  at  cheap 
rates,  to  carry  the  body— altogether,  give  the  notion  of  the 
deceased  having  been  some  person  of  an  ill  life  and  conversa- 
tion, some  one  who  may  not  claim  the  entire  rites  of  Chris- 
tian burial — one  by  whom  some  parts  of  the  sacred  ceremony 
would  be  desecrated  if  they  should  be  bestowed  upon  him.  ) 
meet  these  meager  processions  sometimes  in  the  street.  They 
are  sure  to  make  me  out  of  humour  and  melancholy  ail  the 
day  after.     They  have  a  harsh  and  ominous  aspect. 

rf  there  is  anything  in  the  prospectus  issued  from  Mr.  Mit' 
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dletoii  s,  Stonecutter's-streel,  which  pleases  me  less  than  tlie 
rest,  it  IS  to  find,  that  the  six  pairs  of  gloves  are  to  he  returned, 
that  they  are  only  lent,  or,  as  the  bill  expresses  it,  for  use,  on 
the  occasion.  The  hood,  scarfs,  andhaihands  may  properly 
enough  be  given  up  after  the  solemnity :  the  cloaks  no  gen- 
tleman would  think  of  keeping ;  but  a  pair  of  gloves,  once 
fitted  on,  ought  not  in  courtesy  to  be  rederaanded.  The 
wearer  should  certainly  have  the  fee-simple  of  them.  The 
cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and  they  would  be  a  proper  me- 
morial of  tile  day.  This  part  of  the  proposal  wants  reconsider- 
ing. It  is  not  conceived  in  the  same  liberal  way  of  ihinkitig 
as  the  rest.  I  am  also  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  limit, 
within  which  the  burial-fee  is  made  payable,  should  not  be 
extended  lo  thirty  shillings. 

Some  provision,  too,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  in  favour 
of  those  well-intenlioned  persons  and  well-wishers  lo  the 
fund,  who,  having  all  along  paid  their  subscriptions  regularly, 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  before  the  six  months,  which 
would  entitle  them  lo  their  freedom,  are  quite  compleled.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  a  more  distressing  case  than  that  of  a  poor 
fellow  lingering  on  in  a  consumption  till  the  period  of  his  free- 
dom is  almost  in  sight,  and  then  finding  himself  going  with  a 
velocity  which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  his  funeral  honours :  his  quota  to  which  he  nevertheless 
squeezes  out,  to  the  diminution  of  the  comforts  which  sick- 
ness demands.  I  think,  in  such  cases,  some  of  the  contribu- 
tion-money ought  to  revert.  With  some  such  modifications, 
which  might  easily  be  introduced,  I  see  nothing  in  these  pro^ 
posals  of  Mr.  Middleton  which  is  not  strictly  fair  and  genteel ; 
and  heartily  recommend  them  to  all  persons  of  moderate  in- 
comes, in  either  sex,  who  are  willing  that  this  perishable 
part  of  ihem  should  quit  the  scene  of  its  mortal  activities 
with  as  handsome  circumstances  as  possible. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject,  I  must  guard  my  readers  against 
a  scandal  which  they  may  be  apt  to  take  at  the  place  whence 
these  proposals  purport  to  be  issued.  From  the  sign  of  the 
First  and  the  Last,  they  may  conclude  that  Mr.  Middleton  is 
some  publican,  who,  in  assembling  a  club  of  this  description 
at  his  house,  may  have  a  sinister  end  of  his  own,  altogether 
foreign  to  the  solemn  purpose  for  which  the  club  is  pretended 
to  be  instituted.  I  must  set  them  right  by  informing  them 
that  the  issuer  of  these  proposals  is  no  publican,  though  he 
hangs  out  a  sign,  but  an  honest  superintendent  of  funerals, 
who,  by  the  device  of  a  cradle  and  a  coffin,  connecting  both 
ends  of  human  existence  together,  has  most  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  insinuate,  that  the  frampr?  <-f  these  first  and  last  re 
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ceplacles  of  mankind  divide  this  our  life  between  tl 
that  all  that  passes  from  the  midwife  to  the  underia. 
in  strict  propriety,  go  for  nothing :   an  awful  i 
Iflsson  to  human  vanity. 

Looking  over  some  papers  lately  that  fell  into  my  hands 
by  chance,  and  af^ear  to  have  been  written  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  I  stumbled,  among  the  rest,  upon  ilie 
following  short  essay,  which  the  writer  calls  "  The  Character 
of  an  Undertaker.'"  It  is  written  with  some  stiffness  and  pe- 
culiarities of  style ;  but  some  parts  of  it,  I  think,  not  unaptly 
characterize  the  profession  lo  which  Mr.  Middlelon  has  the 
honour  lo  belong.  The  writer  doubtless  had  in  his  mind  the 
entertaining  character  of  Sable,  in  Steele's  excellent  comedy 
of  the  Funeral. 

OF    AN    tlNCBRTAKER. 


■'  He  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  burials  and  mouniing 
assemblies,  grand  marshal  at  funeral  processions,  the  only 
true  yeoman  of  the  body,  over  which  he  exercises  a  dicta- 
lorial  authority  from  the  moment  that  the  breath  has  taken 
leave  to  that  of  its  final  commitment  to  the  earth.  His  min- 
istry begins  where  the  physician's,  the  lawyer's,  and  the  di- 
vine's end  Or  if  some  part  of  the  functions  of  the  latter 
nin  parallel  with  his,  it  is  only  m  ordmc  ad  sptrttualia,  Hia 
temporalities  remain  unquestioned  He  is  arbitrator  of  all 
questions  of  honour  which  mjy  concern  the  defunct,  and 
upon  slight  inspection  will  pronounce  how  long  he  may  re- 
main in  this  upper  world  with  credit  to  himsell,  and  when  i( 
will  be  prudent  for  his  reputation  that  he  should  retire  His 
determination  in  these  points  i^  peremptory  and  without  dp 
peal  Yet,  wilh  a  modestj  peculiar  to  his  profession,  he 
meddles  not  out  of  his  own  sphere.  With  the  good  or  bad 
actions  of  the  deceased  in  his  lifetime  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
He  leaves  the  friends  of  the  dead  man  to  form  their  own  con- 
jectures as  to  the  place  to  which  the  departed  spirit  is  gone. 
Hie  care  is  only  about  the  exuvite.  He  concerns  not  himself 
even  about  the  body,  as  it  is  a  structure  of  parts  internal,  and 
a  wondeifu'  microcosm.  He  leaves  such  curious  speculations 
to  the  anatomy  professor.  Or,  if  anything,  he  is  averse  to 
such  wanton  inquiries,  as  delighting  rather  that  the  parts 
which  he  has  care  of  should  be  returned  lo  their  kindred  dust 
in  as  handsome  and  unmuttlated  condition  as  possible ;  that 
he  grave  should  have  its  full  and  unimpaired  tribute — a  com- 
plete and  just  carcass.  Nor  is  he  only  careful  lo  provide  for 
the  body's  entireness,  but  for  its  accommodation  and  orna- 
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ment.     He  orders  h    1    h         1    ts    1    1  d  d     gn     h 

Bymmelry  of  its  d      11    g      I         m  y  h        n 
val  in   liim.     He        b   1      k  h     d    d      Th     p  11 

which  he  lays  ne  mpl         fh     d         f  m  n  h 

theatre  in  which  Idpljhm        n       fl  I 

hard  to  describe  what  he  is,  or  rather  to  tell  what  he  is  not, 
on  that  day :  for,  being  neither  kinsman,  servant,  nor  friend, 
he  is  all  in  turns  ;  a  transcendent,  running  through  all  those 
relations.  His  office  is  (o  supply  the  place  of  self-agency  in 
the  family,  who  are  presumed  incapable  of  it  through  grief. 
He  is  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands  to  the  whole  household.  A 
draught  of  wine  cannot  go  round  to  the  mourners,  but  he  must 
minister-it.  A  chair  may  hardly  be  restored  to  its  place  by 
a  less  solemn  hand  than  his.  He  takes  upon  himself  all 
functions,  and  is  a  sort  of  ephemeral  major-domo !  He  dis- 
tributes his  attentions  among  the  company  assembled  according 
to  the  degree  of  affliction,  which  he  calculates  from  the  de- 
gree of  kin  to  the  deceased ;  and  marshals  them  accordingly 
in  ihe  procession.  He  himself  is  of  a  sad  and  tristful  coun- 
tenance ;  yet  such  as  (if  well  examined)  is  not  without  some 
show  of  patience  and  resignation  at  bottom;  prefiguring,  as 
it  were,  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  what  their  grief  shall 
be  when  the  hand  of  Time  shall  have  softened  and  taken 
down  the  bitterness  of  their  first  anguish;  so  handsomely 
can  he  foreshape  and  anticipate  the  work  of  time.  Lastly, 
with  his  wand,  as  with  another  divining-rod,  he  calculates 
the  depth  of  earth  at  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  man  may 
rest,  which  he  ordinarily  contrives  may  be  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  surface  of  this  earth  as  may  frustrate  the  profane 
attempts  of  such  as  would  violate  his  repose,  yet  sufficiently 
on  this  side  the  centre  to  give  his  friends  hopes  of  any  easy 
and  practicable  resurrection.  And  here  we  leave  him,  casting 
in  dust  to  dust,  which  is  the  last  friendly  office  that  he  undeT- 
lakes  to  do." 

Begging  your  pardon  for   detaining  you  so  long  among 
'  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs," 
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ON  THE  DANGER  OF  CONFOUNDING  MORAI, 
WITH  PERSONAL  DEFORMITY; 

niTH    A    HINT    TO    THOSE    WHO     HAVE     THE     FRAMING     OF    AO 
VERTISEMENTS    FOU    APPREHENDING    OFFENDERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Reflector. 

Mr.  Reflector— There  is  no  science  in  their  pi'eiensious 
to  which  mankind  are  more  apt  lo  commit  grievous  mistakes, 
than  in  the  supposed  very  obvious  one  of  physiognomy.  I 
quarrel  not  with  (he  principles  of  this  science,  as  they  are 
laid  down  by  learned  professors  :  much  less  am  I  disposed, 
with  some  people,  to  deny  its  existence  altogether  as  any 
inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  be  depended  upon.  I  beheve 
that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  "  read  the  mind's  construc- 
tion ill  the  face."  But,  then,  in  every  species  of  reading,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader ;  if  they  are  blear, 
or  apt  to  dazzie,  or  inattentive,  or  strained  with  too  much  at- 
tention, the  optic  power  will  infallibly  bring  home  false  re 
ports  of  what  it  reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory 
a  stranger,  what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has 


who,  upon  second  inspection,  proves 

to  have  the  exact  fea- 

tures  of  a  knave.     Nay,  in  much  mor 

e  intimate  acquaintances, 
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But  tliese  are  the  pitiable  mistiikes  Co  which  love  alone  m 
subject,  I  have  inadvertently  wandered  from  my  purpose, 
which  was  to  expose  quite  an  opposite  blunder,  into  *hicb  we 
are  no  less  apt  to  fall,  through  hate.  How  ugly  a  person 
looks  upon  whose  reputation  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs, 
and  how  suddenly  his  countenance  clears  up  with  his  charac- 
ter. I  remember  being  persuaded  of  a  man  whom  1  had  con- 
ceived an  ill  opinion  cf,  that  he  had  a  very  bad  set  of  teeth  ; 
which,  since  I  have  had  better  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  his  face  and  facts,  1  find  to  have  been  the  very 
reverse  of  the  truth.  That  crooked  old  woman,  I  once  said, 
speaking  of  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  whose  actions  did  not 
square  altogether  with  my  notions  of  the  rule  of  righL  The 
unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  before  whom  I  uttered 
these  words  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  confounded  mental 
with  bodily  obliquity,  and  that  there  was  nothing  tortuous 
about  the  old  lady  but  her  deeds. 

This  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  'j 
those  with  whose  moral  attributes  they  are  dissatisfied,  is  very 
strongly  shown  in  those  advertisements,  which  stare  us  in  tho 
face  from  the  walls  of  every  street,  and,  with  the  templing 
bait  which  they  hang  forth,  stimulate  at  once  cupidity  and  an 
abstract  love  of  justice  in  the  breast  of  every  passing  peruser; 
1  mean,  the  advertisements  offering  rewards  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  absconded  culprits,  strayed  apprentices,  bankrupts  who 
have  conveyed  away  their  effects,  debtors  that  have  run  away 
from  their  bail.  I  observe,  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
dignity with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  is  commonly  tho 
framer  of  the  advertisement,  conceives  he  has  b^n  treated, 
the  personal  pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and  his  de- 
fects exaggerated. 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the 
pudlic  in  general,  and  in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  shall 
feel  himself  particularly  interested,  generally  meets  with  fair 
usage.  A  coiner  or  a  smuggler  shall  get  otf  tolerably  well. 
His  beauty,  if  he  has  any,  is  not  much  nnderrated,  his  de- 
formities are  not  much  inagnified.  A  runaway  apprentice, 
who  excites  perhaps  thenext  least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  pros- 
ecutor, generally  escapes  with  a  pair  of  bandy  legs  ;  if  he  has 
taken  anything  with  him  in  his  ilight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is 
generally  superadded.  A  bankrupt,  who  has  been  guilty  of 
withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not  very  atrocious,  com- 
monly meets  with  mild  usage.  But  a  debtor  who  has  left  his 
bail  in  jeopardy  is  sure  to  be  described  in  characters  of  un- 
mingled  deformity.  Here  the  personal  feelings  of  the  bail, 
which  may  be  allowed  Co  be  somewhat  poignant,  are  admitted 
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10  interfere ;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  commonly  strike  in 
the  dark,  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  groaaness  which  I  am 
convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  lish  that 
casts  an  inky  cloud  about  him  iliat  his  enemiea  may  not  fini* 
him,  cannot  more  obscure  himself  by  that  device  than  the 
blackening  representations  of  these  angry  advertisers  must  in- 
evitably serve  to  cioak  and  screen  the  persons  of  those  whj 
have  injured  them  from  detection.  I  have  before  me  at  thia 
moment  one  of  these  bills,  which  runs  thns : — 

"  Fifty  Pounds  Reward. 

•■  Rur  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident 
in  Princes-street,  Soho,  but  lately  of  Clerkenwell.  Whoever 
shall  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended  and  lodged  in 
one  of  his  majesty's  jails,  the  said  John  Tomkins,  shall  re-- 
ceive  the  above  reward.  He  is  a  thickset,  sturdy  man,  about 
five  foot  six  inches  high,  halts  in  his  left  leg,  with  a  stoop  in 
his  gait,  with  coarse  red  hair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with 
little  gray  eyes,  one  of  them  bears  the  eJTect  of  a  blow  which 
he  has  lately  received,  with  a  pot  belly,  speaks  with  a  thick 
and  disagreeable  voice,  goes  shabbily  dressed,  had  on  when 
he  went  away  a  greasy  shag  great-coat  with  rusty  yellow  but- 
tons." 

Now  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  compass  of  possibility 
that  John  Tomkins  aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable 
person  all  the  above-mentioned  aggregate  of  charms ;  yet, 
from  my  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  advertise- 
raents  are.  usually  drawn  up,  though  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  the  gentleman,  yet  would  I  Say  a  wager,  that  an 
advertisement  to  the  following  effect  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  apprehending  and  laying  by  the  heels  this  John 
Tomkins  than  the  above  description,  although  penned  by  one 
who,  from  the  good  services  which  he  appears  to  have  done 
for  him,  has  not  improbably  been  blessed  with  some  years  of 
previous  intercourse  with  the  said  John.  Taking,  then,  the 
above  advertisement  to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the  words 
"  left  leg"  inclusive,  (though  I  have  some  doubt  if  the  blemish 
there  implied  amount  to  a  positive  lameness,  or  be  perceiva- 
ble by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of  John,)  I  would  proceed 
thus: — 

"  Loans  a  little  forward  in  his  walk,  his  hair  thick  and  in- 
clining to  auburn,  his  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  little  turned 
up  at  the  end,  lively  hazel  eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  its  effects 
are  probably  gone  off  by  this  time,  I  jndge  better  omitted,)  in- 
clines to  be  corpulent,  hia  voice  thick  but  pleasing,  especially 
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when  he  amgs,  had  on  a  decent  shag  great-coat  with  yellow 
buttons." 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no 
means  a.  poBitive  man)  that  some  such  mitigated  description 
would  lead  the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for 
finding  this  ungracious  varlet,  than  Co  set  them  upon  a.  false 
scent  after  fictitious  ugliness  and  fictitious  shabbinesa  ;  though, 
to  do  those  gentlemen  justice,  I  "have  no  doubt  their  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  in  all  such  case^j  to  abate  a  great  deal 
of  the  deformity  which  they  are  instructed  to  expect;  and  has 
discovered  to  them  that  the  devil's  agents  upon  this  earth, 
like  their  master,  are  far  less  ugly  in  reality  than  they  are 
painted. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  KeHeclor,  thai  I  shall  be  thought  to  have 
gone  wide  of  my  subject,  which  was  to  detect  the  practical 
errors  of  physiognomy,  properly  so  called  ;  whereas  I  have  in- 
troduced physical  defects,  such  as  lameness,  the  effects  of  ac 
cidents  upon  a  man's  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.,  as  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  eye  of  dislike,  looking  askance,  may 
report  erroneous  conclusions  to  the  understanding.  But  if  we 
are  liable,  through  a  kind  or  an  unkind  passioq,  to  mistake  so 
grossly  concerning  things  so  exterior  and  palpable,  how  much 
more  are  we  Hkely  to  err  respecting  those  nicer  and  less  per- 
ceptible hints  of  character  in  a  face,  whose  detection  consti- 
tutes iheirtumph  of  the  physiognomist. 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the 
framers  of  advertisements  for  the  apprehension  of  delinquents, 
a  sincere  desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  justice,  in- 
duces me  to  address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining those  ends,  f  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  prac- 
tical, or  rather  negative  rules  for  their  use,  for  my  ambition 
extends  no  further  than  to  arm  them  with  cautions  against  the 
self-defeating  of  their  own  purposes  : — 

1.  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser !  If  the  culprit  whom 
you  are  willing  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you 
have  shown  kindness,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him 
yourself,  but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  run  away  and 
left  you  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him,  sit  down  calmly, 
and  endeavour  to  behold  him  (hrough  the  spectacles  of  memory 
rather  than  of  present  conceit.  Image  to  yourself,  before  you 
pen  a  tittle  of  his  description,  the  same  plausible,  good-looking 
man  who  took  you  in ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  mind 
every  intrusion  of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually 
obtrudes  itself  in  the  room  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage. 
It  will  do  you  more  credit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  one ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  the  traitor  will  convey  lo  the  eyes  of  the 
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worJd  in  general  much  more  of  that  firstidea  which  j  u  f  ned 
(perhaps  in  part  erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  th  n  ol  la 
frightful  substilule  which  you  have  suffered  to  cr  p  n  up  n 
yout  mind  and  usurp  upon  it ;  a  creature  which  ha  no  a  he 
type  except  in  your  own  brain. 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  na  w  aj  p 
prentice,  though  the  young^  dog's  faults  are  kno  o  ly  o 
you,  and  no  doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating  h  do 
not  presently  set  him  down  as  having  crooked  ankles.  He  may 
have  a  good  pair  of  legs,  and  run  away  notwithstanding.  Ju- 
iced, the  lalier  does  rather  seem  to  imply  the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom  your  laudable  ven- 
geance is  directed  be  a  thief,  think  that  a  thief  may  have  a 
good  nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indispensable  to  his  pro- 
fession that  he  be  possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance  ; 
it  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that  he  is  endued  with  the  bodily 
types  or  instruments  of  these  qualiiies  to  some  tolerable  degree 
of  perfectness. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  offence,  I  exhort  you,  do  not  con- 
found meanness  of  crime  with  diminmiveness  of  stature. 
These  things  have  no  connexion.  I  have  known  a  tall  man 
stoop  to  the  basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of 
crime,  a  fair  man  be  guilty  of  the  foulest  actions,  &,c. 

5.  Perhaps  the  offend  h  b  g  Ity  of  some  atrocious 
and  aggravated  murder  H  1  most  difficult  case  of 
all.  It  is  above  all  req  h  ha  daring  violator  of 
the  peace  and  safety  of  y  h  1 1  leet  with  his  reward, 
a  violent  and  ignomir  d  h  B  it  how  shall  we  gel 
at  him?  Who  is  ther  m  h  has  known  him  be- 
fore he  committed  the  off  i  h  11  take  npon  Mm  to  say 
he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  a  dispassionate  description  of 
a  murderer  ?  The  tales  of  our  nursery — the  reading  of  our 
youth — the  ill-looking  man  that  was  hired  by  the  uncle  to  de- 
spatch the  Children  in  the  Wood — the  grim  ruffians  who 
smothered  the  babes  in  the  Tower — the  black  and  beetle- 
browed  assassin  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe — the  shag-haired  villain  of 
Mr.  Monk  Lewis — the  Tarquin-tread  and  mi II -stone. dropping 
eyes  of  murder  in  Shakspeare — the  exaggerations  of  picture 
and  of  poetry — what  we  have  read  and  what  we  have  dreamed 
of — rise  up  and  crowd  in  npon  us  such  eye-scaring  portraits  of 
the  man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  absolutely  forestalled  ;  we 
commence  poets  when  we  should  play  the  part  of  strictest  hislo 
rians,  and  the  very  blackness  of  horror  which  ihe  deed  calls  up, 
serves  as  a  cloud  to  screen  the  doer.  The  fiction  is  blameless, 
it  is  accordant  with  those  wise  prejudices  wiih  which  nature  has 

s  with  impassable  barriers,  against  tlir. 
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11  of  such  appalling  crimes  ;  but  meantinie  tito  crim- 
inal escapes,  or  if — owing  lo  that  wise  abatement  in  their  ex- 
pectation of  deformitjr,  which,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  the  officers 
of  pursuit  never  fail  to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  casea  of  this 
sort  they  make  a  more  than  ordinary  allowance — if,  owing  lo 
this  or  any  accident,  the  ollender  is  caught  and  brought  to  his 
irial,  who  that  has  been  led  out  of  curiosity  lo  witness  such  a 
scsiie,  has  not  with  astonishment  reflected  on  the  difference 
between  a  real  committer  of  a  murder,  and  the  idea  of  one 
which  he  has  been  collecting  and  heightenin  all  h  If  ou 
of  books,  dreams,  &c.     The  fellow,  perhaps,  1    k       ug 

looking  man,  wiih  light  hair  and  eyebrows —  hi  b 

means  jutting  out  or  like  a  crag — and  with       n       f   1 
marks  which  our  fancy  had  pre-bestowed  upo    h  m 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  too  serious  ;    h    b  } 

such  occasions  is  to  leave  off,  which  I  shall  d    by  g  n      Uy 
recommending  to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  f      d 

crimes  with  ugliness;  or  rather,  lo  distinguisl    b    w    n    h 
physiognomical  deformity,  which  I  am  willing      gr  n  al     y 
accompanies  criine,  and  mere  physical  vglinesi — which  signi- 
fies nothing,  is  the  exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a 
good  or  bad  person  indifierently. 


To  the  Edilor  of  the  Refieetor. 

Sir — I  am  one  of  tjiose  unhappy  persona  whose  misfor- 
tunes, it  seems,  do  not  entitle  them  to  tlie  benefit  of  pure  pity. 
All  that  is  bestowed  upon  me  of  that  kindest  alleviator  of  hu- 
man miseries,  comes  dashed  with  a  double  portion  of  con- 
tempt. My  griefs  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  felt  as  sacred 
by  the  bystanders.  Yet  is  my  aiHiction  in  truth  of  the  deep- 
est grain.  The  heaviest  task  that  was  ever  given  to  mortal 
patience  to  sustain.  Time,  that  wears  out  all  other  sorrows, 
can  never  modify  or  soften  mine.  Here  they  must  continue 
lo  gnaw,  as  long  as  that  fatal  mark — 

Why  was  I  ever  bom  ?  Why  was  innocence  in  my  person 
suffered  lo  be  branded  with  a  stain  which  was  appointed  only 
forihe  blackest  guilt?  What  had  I  done,  or  my  parents,  thai 
a  disgrace  of  mine  should  involve  a  whole  posterity  in  infamy  1 
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[  am  almost  tempted  lo  believe,  that,  in  some  pre-e: 
Btate,  crimes  to  which  this  sublunary  life  of  mine  hath  been  as 
much  a  stranger  as  the  babe  that  is  newly  born  into  it,  have 
drawn  down  upon  me  this  vengeance,  so  disproportionate  to 
my  actions  on  this  globe. 

My  brain  sickens,  and  my  bosom  labours  to  be  delivered  of 
the  weight  thai  presses  upon  it,  yet  my  conscious  pen  shrinks 
from  the  avowal     But  out  it  must — 

Oh,  Mr.  Keflector !  guess  at  the  wretch's  misery  who  now 
writes  this  lo  you,  when,  with  tears  and  burning  blushes,  he 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  has  been hanged — 

Melhinks  I  hear  an  involuntary  exclamation  burst  from  you 
as  your  imagination  presents  to  you  fearful  images  of  your 
correspondent  unknown — hanged  ! 

Fear  not,  Mr.  Editor.  No  disimbodied  spirit  has  the  hon- 
our of  addressmg  you.  1  am  llesh  and  blood,  an  unfortunate 
system  of  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  arteries,  tiXe  yourself. 

Then,  I  presume,  you  mean  lo  be  pleasant — thai  expression 
(if  yours,  Mr.  Correspondent,  must  be  token  somehow  in  a  met 
apkorical  sense. 

In  the  plainest  scuso,  without  trope  or  figure — yes,  Mr. 
Editor !  this  neck  of  mine  has  felt  the  fatal  noose,  these  hands 
havp  tremblingly  held  up  tlie  corroborative  prayer-book,  these 
lips  have  sucked  the  moisture  of  the  last  consolarory  orange, 
this  tongue  has  chanted  the  doleful  cantata  which  no  per- 
former Kas  ever  been  called  upon  to  repeal,  this  face  has  had 
ihc  veiling  nightcap  drawn  over  it — 

But  for  no  crime  of  mine.  Far  be  it  from  rae  lo  arraign 
the  justice  of  my  country,  which,  though  tardy,  did  at  length 
recognise  my  innocence.  It  is  not  for  roe  to  reflect  upon 
judge  or  jury,  now  that  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
erroneous  sentence  was  pronounced.  Men  will  alwavs  be 
fallible,  and  perhaps  circumstances  did  appear  at  the  time  a 
little  strong. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  tha;  after  hanging  four  minutes,  (as  the 
spectators  were  pleased  to  compute  it — a  man  that  is  being 
strangled,  I  know  from  exjierience,  has  altogether  a  different 
measure  of  time  from  his  friends  who  are  breathing  leisurely 
about  him — I  suppose  the  minutes  lengthen  as  time  approaches 
eternity,  in  the  same  manner  as  miles  get  longer  as  you  travel 
northward,)  after  hanging  four  minutes,  according  to  the  best 
calculation  of  the  bystanders,  a  reprieve  came,  and  I  was  cu* 

Really  I  am  ashamed  of  deforming  your  pages  with  these 
technical  phrases — if  I  knew  how  10  express  my  meaning 
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But  to  proceed.  My  first  care  after  i  had  been  brought  lu 
myself  by  the  usual  meiJiods,  (those  methods  that  are'  so 
interesting  to  the  operator  and  his  assistants,  who  are  pretty 
numerous  on  such  occasions,  but  which  no  patient  was  ever 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  sci- 
ence,) my  first  care  was  to  provide  myself  virilh  an  enor- 
mous stock  or  cravat  to  hide  the  place — you  understand  me ; 
my  next  care  was  to  procure  a  residence  as  distant  as  possi- 
ble from  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  had  suffered.  Foi 
that  reason  I  chose  the  metropolis,  as  the  place  where  wound- 
ed honour  (I  had  been  told)  could  lurk  with  the  least  danger 
of  exciting  inquiry,  and  stigmatized  innocence  had  the  best 
chance  of  hiding  her  disgrace  in  a  crowd.  I  sought  out  a 
new  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  my  circumstances  happily  en- 
abling me  to  pursue  my  fancy  in  that  respect,  I  endeavoured, 
by  mingling  in  ali  the  pleasures  which  the  town  affords,  lo 
eflace  the  memory  of  what  I  had  undergone. 

But  alas  !  such  is  the  portentous  and  all-pervadini^  chain  ol 
comiexion  which  links  together  the  head  and  members  of  this 
great  community,  my  scheme  of  lying  perdu  was  defeated  almost 
!    m     fill 
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witlt  what  famdiarity  they  pleased.  Many  and  unfeehng  are 
the  jests  that  I  have  sufiered  from  these  rude  (because  faith- 
ful) Achateses.  As  they  passed  me  in  the  streets,  one  would 
nod  significantly  to  his  companion  and  say,  pointing  to  me, 
Smoke  his  cravat,  and  ask  me  if  I  had  got  a  wen,  that  I  was  so 
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solicitous  to  cover  my  neck.  Another  would  inquire  whal 
news  from  "  •  •  Assizes,  (which  you  may  guess,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, was  the  scene  of  my  shame,)  and  whether  the  sessions  was 
like  Co  prove  a  maiden  one.  A  third  would  offer  to  ensure  me 
from  drowning.  A  fourth  would  tease  me  with  inquiries  how 
I  felt  when  I  was  swinging,  whether  I  had  not  something  like 
a  blue  Hanie  (lancing  before  my  eyes.  A  fifth  took  a  fancy 
never  to  call  me  anyihing  but  Lazarus.  And  an  eminent 
bookseller  and  publisher — who,  in  his  zeal  to  present  the  pub- 
lic with  new  facts,  hatl  he  lived  in  those  days,  I  am  confident, 
would  not  have  scrupled  waiting  upon  the  pereon  himself  last 
mentioned,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  existence,  to  so- 
licits few  facts  relative  to  resuscitation — had  the  modesty  to  of- 
fer me. guineas  per  sheet,  if  I  woidd  write,  in  his  maga- 
zine, a  physiological  account  of  ray  feelings  upon  coming  to 
myself 

But  these  were  evils  which  a  moderate  fortitude  might 
have  enabled  me  to  struggle  with.  Alas  !  Mr.  Editor,  Sie 
women,  whose  good  graces  I  had  always  most  assiduously 
cultivated,  from  whose  softer  minds  I  had  hoped  a  more  deli- 
cate and  generous  sympathy  than  I  found  in  the  men — the 
women  began  to  shun  me — this  was  the  unkindest  blow  of 
all. 

But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  How  couldst  thou  imagine, 
wretchedest  of  beings,  that  that  tender  creature  Seraphina 
would  fling  her  pretty  arms  about  that  neck  which  previous 
circumstances  had  rendered  infamous?  That  she  would  put  up 
with  the  refuse  of  the  rope,  the  leavings  of  the  cord '!  Or  that 
any  analogy  could  subsist  between  the  knot  which  binds  true 
lovers,  and  the  knot  which  ties  malefactors? 

I  can  forgive  that  pert  baggage  Flirlilla,  who,  when  I  com 
plimented  her  one  day  on  the  executiou  which  her  eyes  had 
done,  replied,  that,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  *  *  was  a  judge  of  those 
things.  But  from  thy  more  exalted  mind,  Celestina,  I  expect- 
ed a  more  unprejudiced  decision. 

'I'he  person  whose  true  name  I  conceal  under  this  appella- 
tion, of  all  the  women  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  had 
the  most  manly  turn  of  mind,  which  she  had  improved  by 
reading  and  the  best  conversation.  Her  understanding  was 
not  more  masculine  than  her  manners  and  whole  dispositioa 
were  delicately  and  truly  feminine.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
leaving  his  widow  and  Celestina  an  only  child,  wiih  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  set  ihem  above  want,  but  not  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  splendour.     1  had  the  mother's  pormission  to  pay  m" 
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addresses  to  the  young  lady,  and  Celestina  seemed  to  approve 

Often  and  often  have  I  poured  out  my  overcharged  soul  in 
he  presence  of  Celestina,  complaining  of  the  hard  and  un- 
feeling prejudices  ol'  the  world,  and  the  sweet  maid  has  again 
ind  again  declared,  that  no  irrational  prejudice  should  hinder 
aer  from  esteeming  every  man  according  to  his  intrinsic  worth. 
Often  has  she  repealed  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  she 
could  never  consider  as  essentially  ignominious  an  accident, 
which  was  indeed  to  be  deprecated,  but  which  might  have 
happened  to  the  most  innocent  of  mankind.  Then  would  she 
5et  forth  some  illustrious  example,  which  her  reading  easily 
furnished,  of  a  Phocion  or  a  Socrates  unjustly  condemned ; 
of  a  Ealeigh  or  a  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  whom  lale  posterity 
nad  done  justice ;  and  by  sootliing  my  fancy  with  some  such 
agreeable  parallel,  she  would  make  me  almost  to  triumph  in 
my  disgrace,  and  convert  my  shame  into  glory. 

In  such  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  the  time 
passed  on,  till  I  importunaieiy  urged  the  mistress  of  my  affec- 
tions to  name  a  day  for  our  union.  To  this  she  obligingly 
consented,  and  I  thought  myself  the  happiest  of  mankind. 
But  how  was  I  surprised  one  morning  on  the  receipt  of  the 
following  bihet  from  my  charmer : — 

Sin, 
You  must  not  impute  it  to  levity,  or  to  a  worse  failing,  in- 
gratitude, if,  with  anguish  of  heart,  I  feel  myself  compelled  by 
irresistible  arguments  to  recall  a  vow  which  1  fear  I  made  with 
too  little  consideration.  I  never  can  be  yours.  The  reasons 
of  my  decision,  which  is  final,  'are  in  my  own  breast,  and  you 
mnst  everlastingly  remain  a  stranger  to  them.  Assure  your- 
self that  I  can  never  cease  to  esteem  you  as  I  ought. 


At  the  sight  of  this  paper,  I  ran  in  frantic  haste  to  Celes 
tina's  lodgings,  where  I  learned,  to  my  infinite  mortification 
that  the  mother  and  daughter  were  set  off'  on  a  journey  tt 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  to  visit  a  relation,  and  were  nol 
erpected  to  return  in  less  than  four  months. 

Stunned  by  this  blow,  which  left  me  without  the  courage 
at  solicit  an  explanation  by  letter,  even  if  I  had  known  where 
they  were,  (for  the  particular  address  was  industriously  con- 
cealed from  me,)  I  waited  with  impatience  the  termination  of 
the  period,  in  the  vain  hope  that  I  might  be  permitted  lo  have 
a  chance  of  softening  the  harsh  decision  by  a  personal  inter 
view  with  Celestina  after  her  re'urn.     But  before  three  monthj 
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were  at  an  end,  I  learned  from  the  newspapers,  that  ir.y  bt: 
loved  had — given  her  hand  lo  another ! 

Heart-broken  as  I  was,  I  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  strange  step  which  she  had  taken ;  and  it  was  not 
till  some  years  after  that  I  learned  (he  true  reason  froic 
a  female  relation  of  hers,  to  whom  it  seems  Celestina  had 
confessed  in  confidence,  tliat  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine 
iliat  had  caused  her  to  break  off  the  match  so  abruptly,  noi 
any  preference  which  she  might  feel  for  any  other  person,  for 
she  preferred  me  (she  was  pleased  to  say)  to  all  mankind ; 
but  when  she  caine  to  lay  the  matter  closer  lo  her  liean,  she 
found  that  she  never  should  be  able  lo  bear  the  sight  (I  give 
you  her  very  words  as  they  were  detailed  to  me  by  her  rela- 
tion) the  sight  of  a  man  in  a  nightcap,  who  had  appeared  on  a 
public  platform,  it  would  lead  to  such  a  disagreeable  associa- 
tion of  ideas '.     And  to  this  punctilio  I  was  sacrificed. 

To  pass  over  an  infinite  series  of  minor  mortifications,  to 
which  this  last  and  heaviest  might  well  render  me  callous, 
behold  me  here,  Mr.  Editor  I  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  my 
existence,  (the  twelfth,  reckoning  from  my  reanimation,)  cut 
off  from  all  respectable  connexions,  rejected  by  the  fairer 
half  of  the  community — who  in  my  case  alone  seem  to  have 
laid  aside  the  characteristic  pity  of  their  sex  ;  ptmished  be 
cause  I  was  once  punished  unjustly ;  suffering  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  I  once  had  the  misfortune  to  suffei 
without  any  cause  at  all.  In  no  other  country,  1  think,  but 
this,  could  a  man  have  been  subject  to  such  a  life-long  perse 
cuuon,  when  once  his  innocence  had  been  clearly  established. 
Had  I  crawled  forth  a  rescued  victim  from  the  rack  in  the 
horrible  dungeons  of  the  Inqufisilion — had  I  heaved  myself  up 
from  a  half  bastinado  in  China,  or  been  torn  from  the  just 
entering,  ghastly  empaling-stake  in  Barbary — had  I  dropped 
alive  from  the  knout  in  Russia,  or  come  off  with  a  ga^ed 
neck  from  the  half-mortal,  scarce-in-time -re  traded  cimeter  of 
an  eiecutioneering  slave  in  Turkey — 1  might  have  borne  about 
the  remnant  of  this  frame  (the  mangled  trophy  of  reprieved 
innocence)  with  credit  to  myself  in  any  of  those  barbarous 
countries.  No  scorn,  at  least,  would  have  mingled  with  the 
pity  (small  as  it  might  be)  with  which  what  was  left  of  mo 
would  have  been  surveyed. 

The  singularity  of  my  case  has  often  led  me  lo  inquire  inlc 
the  reasons  of  the  general  levity  with  which  the  subject  of 
hanging  is  treated  as  a  topic  in  this  country.  I  say  as  a  topic 
for  let  the  very  oersons  who  speak  so  lightly  of  the  thing 
at  a  distance  be  brought  to  view  the  real  scene — let  the  plat- 
form be  bonS  fide  exhibited,  and  the  trembling  culprit  brought 
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forth — the  case  is  changed ;  but  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  I 
appeal  to  the  vulgar  jokes  which  pass  current  in  every  street. 
But  why  mention  them,  when  the  pohlest  authors  have  agreed 
in  making  use  of  this  subject  as  a  source  of  the  ridiculous  I 
SwilY,  and  Pope,  and  Prior  ate  fond  of  recurring  to  it.  Gay  has 
buili  an  entire  drama  upon  this  single  foundation.  The  whole 
interest  oi  the  Beggars'  Opera  may  be  said  to  hang  upon  it. 
To  such  writers  as  Fielding  and  Smollett  it  is  a  perfect  bon 
bouche  Hear  the  facetious  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Comical  View 
of  London  and  Westminster,  describe  the  Order  of  the  Show 
atone  of  the  Tyburn  Executions  in  his  time: — "Mr.  Ordinary 
visits  h  s  meiancholy  flock  in  Newgale  by  eight.  Doleful 
procession  up  Holbom-hil!  about  eleven.  Men  handsome  and 
proper  that  were  never  thought  so  before,  which  is  some  com- 
tort,  however  Arrive  at  the  fatal  place  by  twelve.  Burnt 
brandj,  women  and  Sabbath-breaking  repented  of.  Some  few 
penitential  drops  fall  under  the  gallows.  Sheriffs'  men,  par- 
son, pickpockets,  criminals,  all  very  busy.  The  last  conclu- 
ding peremptory  psalm  struck  up.  Show  over  one  by  one." 
In  this  sportive  strain  does  this  misguided  wit  think  proper  to 
play  with  a  subject  so  serious,  which  yet  he  would  hardly 
have  done  if  he  had  not  known  that  there  existed  a  j 
siiion  in  the  habits  of  his  unaccountable  countrymer 
sider  the  subject  as  a  jest. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare,  who,  (not  !o  n 
the  solution  which  the  Gravedigger  in  Hamlet  gives  of  his 
fellow- workman's  problem,)  in  that  scene  in  Measure  for 
Measure,  where  the  clomn  calls  upon  Master  Barnardine  to  get 
up  and  be  hanged,  which  he  declines  on  the  score  of  being 
sleepy,  has  actually  gone  out  of  his  way  to  gratify  this  amiable 
propensity  in  his  countrymen ;  for  il  is  plain,  from  the  use 
that  was  to  be  made  of  his  head,  and  from  Abhorson's  asking, 
'  is  the  a\e  upon  the  block,  sirrah  t"  that  beheading,  and  not 
hanging,  was  the  punishment  to  which  Barnardine  was  des- 
tined But  Shakspeare  knew  that  the  axe  and  block  were 
pregnant  with  no  ludicrous  images,  and  therefore  falsified  the 
historic  trulh  of  his  own  drama  (if  I  may  so  speak)  rather 
than  he  would  leaie  out  such  excellent  matter  for  a  jest  as  the 
suopending  of  a  fellow  creature  in  mid  air  has  been  ever 
esteemed  lo  be  bv  Lnglishmen. 

One  reason  whj  the  ludicrous  never  fails  to  intrude  itself 
into  our  contemplations  upon  this  mode  of  death,  I  suppose  to 
be,  the  absurd  posture  into  which  a  man  is  thrown  who  is 
condemned  to  dance,  as  the  vulgar  delight  to  express  il,  upon 
uodiing.     To  see  him  whisking  and  wavering  in  the  air, 
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lf>  behJlJ  ifie  vacant  carcass,  from  which  the  life  is  newly 
dislodgetl",  shifting  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  sport  oi 
every  gusi ,  like  a  weathercock,  serving  to  show  from  which 
point  the  v*ind  blows  ;  like  a  maukin,  fit  only  to  scare  away 
birds  ;  like  a  nest  left  to  swing  upon  a  bough  when  the  bird 
is  flown ;  tiiese  are  uses  to  which  we  cannot  without  a  mix- 
ture of  spleen  and  contempt  behold  the  human  carcass  reduced. 
We  string  up  dogs,  foxes,  bats,  moles,  weasels.  Man  surely 
deserves  a  steadier  death. 

Another  reason  why  the  ludicrous  associates  more  forcibly 
with  this  than  with  any  other  mode  of  punishment,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be,  the  senseless  costume  with  which  old  pre- 
scription has  thought  fit  to  clothe  the  exit  of  malefactors  in 
this  country.  Let  a  man  do  what  he  will  to  abstract  from  his 
imagination  all  idea  of  the  whimsical,  something  of  it  will 
come  across  him  when  he  contemplates  the  figure  of  a  fellow- 
creature  in  the  daytime  (in  however  distressing  a  situation)  in 
a  nightcap.  Whether  it  be  that  this  nocturnal  additiffli  has 
something  discordant  with  daylight,  or  that  it  is  the  dress 
which  we  are  seen  in  at  those  limes  when  wo  are  "  seen,"  as 
the  angel  in  Milton  expresses  it,  "  least  wise ;"  this  1  am 
afraid  will  always  be  the  case  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  in  my  in- 
stance, some  strong  personal  feeling  overpower  the  ludicrous 
altogether.  To  me,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  train  of  misfor- 
tunes which  have  pursued  men  through  life,  owing  to  that  ac- 
cursed drapery,  the  cap  presents  as  purely  frightful  an  object 
as  the  sleeveless  yellow  coat  and  devil-painted  mitre  of  the 
San  Benitos.  An  ancestor  of  mine,  who  suffered  for  his  loy- 
alty in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  was  so  sensible  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  am  here  advancing,  that  on  the  morning  of  execution, 
no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon  him  to  submit  to  the  odious 
dishabille,  as  he  called  it,  but  he  insisted  upon  wearing,  and 
actually  suffered  in,  the  identical  flowing  periwig  which  he 
is  painted  in,  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  my  uncle's  seat  in 

Sufier  me,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  quit  the  subject,  to  say  a 
word  or  two  respecting  the  minister  of  justice  in  this  country  ; 
in  plain  words,  I  mean  the  hangman.  It  has  always  appeared 
.0  me  that,  in  the  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  with 
us,  there  is  too  much  of  the  ministry  of  the  human  hand. 
The  guillotine,  as  performing  its  functions  more  of  itself  and 
sparing  human  agency,  though  a  cruel  and  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion, in  my  mind,  has  many  ways  the  advantage  over  our  way. 

'  llieronimo  in  the  Spanisu  tragedy. 
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In  beheading,  indeed,  as  it  was  formerly  practised  in  England, 
and  in  whipping  to  death,  as  is  sometimes  practised  now,  the 
hand  of  man  is  no  doubt  sntficientiy  busy  ;  but'there  is  some- 
thing less  repugnant  in  these  downright  blows  than  in  the  offi- 
cious barber-like  ministerings  o{  the  other.  To  have  a  fellow 
with  his  hangman's  hands  fumbling  about  your  collar,  adjusting 
the  thing  as  your  valet  would  regulate  your  cravat,  valuing 
himself  on  his  menial  dexterity — 

I  never  shall  forget  meeting  my  rascal — I  mean  the  fellow 
who  officiated  for  me — in  London  last  winter.  I  think  I  see 
him  now — in  a  waistcoat  that  had  been  mine — smirking  along 
as  if  he  knew  me— 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  fallow's  office  is  by  law  de- 
clared infamous,  and  his  posterity  incapable  of  being  ennobled. 
They  have  hereditary  hangmen,  or  had,  at  least,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  hereditary  other  great  officers  of  state  ; 
and  the  hangmen's  families  of  two  adjoining  parishes  intei- 
married  with. each  other,  to  keep  the  breed  entire.  I  wish 
something  of  the  same  kind  were  established  in  England. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  a  subject  which  teems  with  disagree- 
able images. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself,  Mr,  Editor, 
Your  unfortunate  friend, 

Pe.nsilis, 


ON  THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  TAILORS. 

"  Sedet,  ietemumque  sedebit, 

That  there  is  a  professional  melancholy,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself,  incident  to  the  occupation  of  a  tailor,  is  a  fact 
which  I  think  very  few  will  venture  to  dispute.  I  may  safely 
appeal  to  my  readers,  whether  they  ever  knew  one  of  that 
faculty  that  was  not  of  a  temperament,  to  say  the  least,  far  re- 
moved from  mercurial  or  jovial. 

Observe  the  suspicious  gravity  of  their  gait.  The  peacock 
is  not  more  tender,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  peculiar  in 
firmity,  than  a  gentleman  of  this  profession  is  of  being  known 
by  the  same  infallible  testimonies  of  his  occupation,  "  Walk, 
that  I  may  know  thee." 

Do  you  ever  see  him  go  whistling  along  the  foot-path  like 
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a  carman,  or  brush  through  a  crowd  like  a  baker,  '.tr  go  Bmi- 
ling  to  himself  like  a  lover  ?     Is  he  forward  to  thrust  into 
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h  PP  g  vhich  engenders  proud 
ailor  may  be  proud  1  think  he  is 
The  dispKy  of  h  s  gaudy  patterns  in  that  book 
of  his  which  emulates  the  rambow  ne%er  riises  any  inflations 
of  that  emotion  in  him,  correspond  ng  to  what  the  wigmaker 
{for  instance)  evinces  when  he  expatiates  on  a  curl  or  a  bit  ol 
hair.  He  spreads  them  forth  with  a  "sullen  mcapacity  for 
pleasure,  a  real  or  affected  mdiff<,rence  to  grandeur.  Cloth 
of  gold  neither  seems  to  elate  nf  r  cloth  of  frieze  to  depress 
him — according  to  the  beautiful  motto  which  formed  the  mod 
est  imprese  of  the  shield  worn  by  Charles  Brandon  at  his 
marriage  with  the  kings  sister  Na^  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  discover  any  vainglorious  complacence  in  his  colours, 
though  "  Iris"  herself    dipped  the  woof 

In  further  corroborat  on  of  ihis  argument — wJio  ever  saw 
the  wedding  of  a  tailor  announced  m  the  newspapers,  or  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son  ' 

When  was  a  tailor  known  to  g  ip  a  dince  or  lo  be  himself 
ft  good  dancer,  or  to  perform  e\quisitelj  on  the   light  rope,  or 
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ID  shiae  in  any  such  light  and  iiicy  pastimes?  to  sing,  or  piay 
un  iha  violin  ? 

Do  they  much  care  for  public  rejoicings,  lightings  up,  ting- 
ing of  bells,  firing  of  cannons,  &c.]    ■ 

Valiant  I  know  ihey  can  be ;  but  I  appeal  to  those  who 
were  witnesses  to  the  exploits  of  Eliot's  famous  troop, 
whether  in  their  fiercest  charges  they  betrayed  anything  of 
that  thoughtless  oblivion  of  death  with  which  a  Frenchman 
jigs  into  battle,  or  whether  they  did  not  show  more  of  the 
melancholy  valour  of  the  Spaniard  upon  whom  they  charged; 
that  deliberate  courage  which  contemplation  and  sedentary 
liabits  breathe  t 

Are  ihey  often  great  newsmongers?  I  have  known  some 
few  among  ihem  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  speculative  politi- 
cians i  but  that  light  and  cheerful  eveiy-day  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  goingH-on  of  the  world,  which  makes  the  barber* 
such  delightful  company,  I  think  is  rarely  observable  in  them. 

This  characteristic  pensiveness  in  them  being  so  notorious, 
I  wonder  none  of  those  writers  who  have  expressly  treated 
of  melancholy  should  have  mentioned  it.  Burton,  whose 
book  is  an  excellent  abstract  of  all  the  authors  in  that  kind 
who  preceded  him,  and  who  treats  of  every  species  of  this 
malady,  from  the  hypochondTtacal  or  vtindt/  to  the  heroical  or 
love  melancholy,  has  strangely  omitted  it.  Shakspeare  him- 
self  has  overlooked  it.  "  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melan- 
choly, (saitli  Jaques,)  which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  courtier's, 
which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  politic  ;  not  the 
lover's,  which  is  all  these:"  and  then,  when  you  might  ex- 
pect him  to  have  brought  in,  "nor  the  tailor's,  which  is  sc 
and  so" — he  comes  to  an  end  of  his  enumeration,  and  falls  to 
1  defining  of  his  own  melancholy. 

Milton  likewise  has  omitted  it,  where  he  had  so  lair  an  oji- 
portunity  of  bringing  it  in,  in  his  Penseroso. 

But  the  partial  omissions  of  historians  proving  nothing 
against  the  existence  of  any  well-attested  fact,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes  why  this  pensne 

•  Having  incidentlj  mentioripd  ihe  barber,  in  n  companson  of  ptoressmml 
tempecnments,  I  hope  no  olLer  ttade  will  take  offence,  or  look  upon  it  ns  an 
incivility  dune  to  Ihem,  if  I  say,  that  in  courtesy,  humanity,  and  all  the  con. 
vBisalionnl  and  social  graces  which  "  gladden  life,"  1  esteam  no  profession 
compsrahle  to  hia.  Indeed,  bo  great  is  the  good-will  which  I  bear  to  this  use- 
I'ul  and  osreeable  body  of  men.  that,  residing  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Ccutt, 
{wherB  the  best  specimens  of  them  are  to  be  found,  eicept,  psthapa,  at  the 
naiTeraities,)  there  are  seven  of  them  to  whom  I  am  personally  known,  and 
who  never  pass  me  without  the  compliment  of  the  bat  on  cither  Eide.    My 

truly  poli«  and  Hrbsne  friend,  Mr.  A m,  of  Flower-de-luce-courl,  in  Fleet. 

street,  will  forgive  my  menliun  of  him  in  particnlar.    1  ean  Inily  say,  that  I 
never  spent  a  qnarterof  an  hour  under  liis  hands  without  deriving  some  profit 
froi;;  tlic  BBteeallic  discussions  vihich  iivf,  tilwnvs  going  on  then-. 
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was  destined  to  produce  ?  Correspondent  in  some  sort  to 
this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tailor  sitting  over  a  cave 
or  hollow  place,  in  the  cabalistic  language  of  his  order,  is 
said  to  have  certain  melancholy  regions  always  open  under  liis 
feet.  But  waving  further  inquiry  into  final  causes,  whi' 
the  best  of  us  can  only  wander  in  the  dark,  let  ua  try  to  dis- 
cover the  efficient  causes  of  this  melancholy. 

I  think,  then,  that  they  mav  be  reduced  to  two,  omitting 
some  subordinate  ones,  iiz  — 

The  sedentir)  habits  of  the  tailor 
Something  peculiar  in  his  diet 

First,  his  sedentary  habits  — In  Doctor  Nome's  famous 
narrative  of  the  phrene\  of  Mr  John  Dennis,  the  patient, 
being  questioned  as  to  tlie  occ^^ion  of  the  awelUng  in  his 
legs',  replies  that  it  came  "  by  cnlicism  ,  to  whii-h  the  learned 
doctor  seeming  to  demur,  :s  to  a  distemper  which  he  had 
never  read  of,  Dennis  (who  appears  not  to  hive  been  mad 
upon  all  sudjeclsj  rejoin*,  Hith  some  H-drmth  ihat  it  nas  no 
distemper,  but  a  noble  irt '  that  he  hid  sit  fouileen  hours  a 
day  at  it :  and  that  the  other  was  a  pretty  doctor  not  to  know 
that  there  was  a  cummunicaUon  between  the  brain  ind  the 
legs. 

When  we  consider  that  this  sitting  for  fourteen  hours  con 
linuously,  which  the  cntio  probably  practiced  only  while  ho 
was  writing  hia  "  remarks,"  is  no  more  than  what  the  failor 
m  the  ordinary  pursuance  of  his  art,  submits  to  daily  (Sun 
days  excepted)  throughout  the  jear,  shall  we  wonder  to  find 
the  brain  affected,  aud  m  d  manner  overclouded,  from  thai 
indissoluble  sympathy  between  the  noble  and  less  noble  parts 
of  ihe  body,  which  Dennis  hints  at?  The  unnatural  and  pain- 
iil  niinner  of  his  sitting  must  also  greatly  aggravate  the  evil, 
insomuch  tliit  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  liken  tailors  at 
iheir  boardb  to  so  many  envious  Junos,  sitting  cross-legged  (a 
hindeT  the  birth  of  iheir  own  felicity.     The  legs  transvcrsed 
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lima  ;><  crosswise,  or  decussated,  was  among  the  ancients 
ihe  posture  of  malediction.  The  Turks,  who  practise  it  at 
this  day,  are  noted  to  be  a  melancholy  people. 

Secondly,  his  diet. — To  which  purpose  I  find  a  most  re- 
markable passage  in  Burton,  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  Bad  diet 
a  cause  of  melancholy."  "  Among  herbs  to  be  eaten  (he  saj  s) 
[  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons,  disallowed ;  but  especially 
CAitBAGr].  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black 
vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  lie.  affect.,  lib.  3,  cap.  6,  of  all 
herbs  condemns  cabbaqe.  And  Isaack,  lib.  2,  cap.  1,  animiB 
gravilaUm  facie,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.''  1  could  not 
omit  so  flattering  a  testimony  from  an  author  who,  having  no 
theory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unconsciously  contributed  to 
the  confirmation  of  mine.  It  is  well  known  that  this  last- 
named  vegetable  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  which  we  can 
discover,  constituted  almost  the  sole  food  of  this  extraordinary 
race  of  people. 

Burton,  Jumor 


HOSPITA  ON  THE  IMMODERATE   INDULGENCE 
OF  THE   PLEASURES  OF  THE  PALATE 

To  the  FAUoT  of  the  Ri'ficclor. 

Mi[.  Reflector — My  husband  and  I  are  fond  of  company 
and,  being  in  easy  circumstances,  we  are  seldom  without  a 
party  to  dinner  two  or  three  days  in  a  week.  The  utmost 
corciialily  has  hitherto  prevailed  at  our  meetings;  but  there  is 
a  young  gentleman,  a  near  relation  of  my  husband,  that  hns  lately 
come  among  us,  whose  preposterous  behaviour  bids  fair,  un- 
less timely  checked,  to  disturb  our  tranquillity.  He  Is  too 
great  a  favourite  with  my  husband  in  other  respects  for  me  lo 
remonstrate  with  him  in  any  other  than  this  distant  way.  A  let- 
ter printed  in  your  publication  may  catch  his  eye  ;  for  he  is  a 
great  reader,  and  makes  a  point  of  seeing  all  (he  rew  things 
that  come  out.  Indeed,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  under- 
standing. My  husband  says  that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  wii ;  hut, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  say  I  am  any  judge  of  that,  having  seldom 
observed  him  open  his  mouth  except  for  purposes  very  foreign 
to  conversation.  In  short,  sir,  this  young  gentleman's  failing 
is  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  his  palate.  The  first  time  ho 
dined  wilh  us  he  tliougbl  it  necessary  to  extenuate  the  le:igll' 
T  2 
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of  time  he  kept  tlie  dinner  on  the  table,  tiy  declaring  tliat  he 
had  taken  a  very  long  walk  in  the  morning,  and  came  in  fast- 
ing ;  but  as  that  excuse  could  not  serve  ahove  once  or  twice 
at  moat,  he  has  latterly  dropped  the  mask  altogether,  and 
chosen  to  appear  ir.  his  own  proper  colours  without  reserve  or 
apology 

You  Ciinnot  imagme  how  unpleasant  his  conduct  has  be- 
come His  way  of  staring  at  the  dishes  as  they  are  brouglit 
in  has  absolutely  something  immodest  in  it;  it  is  like  the 
It  jre  of  an  impudent  man  of  fashion  at  a  line  woman,  when  she 
first  comes  into  ihe  room.  I  am  positively  in  pain  for  tJie 
viislip-,  -ind  cannot  help  thinking  they  have  consciousness,  and 
w  ill  be  put  out  ot  countenance,  he  treats  tliem  so  like  what  they 

7'hen,  again,  he  makes  no  scriipli!  of  keeping  a  Joint  of  njeat 
on  the  table,  after  the  cheese  and  fruit  are  brought  in,  till  lie 
has  what  he  calls  done  wit!/  it  Now  how  awkward  tiiis  looks 
where  there  are  ladies,  you  may  judge,  Mr  Keflector — how  it 
disturbs  the  order  and  comfort  oi  a  meal  And  jet  I  alwajs 
make  a  point  of  helping  him  first,  contrary  to  all  good  man- 
ners— before  ain  of  roj  female  friends  are  h&lped— that  he 
may  a\ Old  this  \erv  error      I  wi'hhe  would  eat  bclore  he 

What  makes  his  proteedings  more  partiLularly  offensive  at 
our  house  is,  ihat  m>  husband,  though  out  of  common  polite- 
ness he  IS  obliged  lo  set  dislies  of  animal  food  before  his 
visiters,  \et  himself  and  his  whole  family  (mjself  included) 
feed  entirely  on  vegetables  We  have  a  theorj,  that  animal 
lood  IS  neither  wholesome  nor  natural  to  man  ;  and  even  veg- 
etables we  refuse  to  eat  until  they  have  undergone  the  opera- 
lion  of  hre,  in  consideration  of  those  numberless  little  living 
creatures  which  the  glass  helps  us  to  detect  in  every  fibre  of 
the  plant  or  root  before  it  be  dressed.  On  the  same  theory  we 
boil  our  water,  which  is  our  only  drink,  before  we  suffer  it  to 
come  to  table.  Our  children  are  perfect  htlle  Pythagoreans : 
it  would  do  you  good  to  see  them  in  their  nursery,  stuffing 
their  dried  fruits,  figs,  raisins,  and  milk,  which  is  the  only  ap- 
proach to  animal  food  which  is  allowed.  They  have  no  notion 
how  the  substance  of  a  creature  that  ever  had  life  can  become 
food  for  another  creature.'  A  beef-ateak  ia  an  absurdity  to 
them ;  a  mutton-chop,  a  solecism  in  terms  ;  a  cutlet,  a  word 
absolutely  without  any  meaning  ;  a  butcher  is  nonsense,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  is  taken  for  a  man  who  delights  in  blood,  or  a 
hero.  In  this  happy  stale  of  innocence  we  have  kept  their 
ininiJs,  not  allowing  them  to  go  into  tho  kitchen,  or  to  hoar  of 
any  prepariilions  for  tho  drcssini;  cf  ai^imal  food,  or  even  ir 
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know  that  sucli  things  are  practised.  But  as  a  stale  of  igno- 
rance is  incompatible  with  a  certain  age,  and  as  my  eUlesl 
girl,  who  is  ten  years  old  next  midsummer,  must  shortly  be 
introduced  into  the  world  and  sii  at  table  with  us,  where  she 
will  see  some  things  which  will  shock  all  her  received  notions, 
I  have  been  endeavouring,  by  little  and  little,  lo  break  her  mind 
and  prepare  it  for  the  disagreeable  impressions  which  must  be 
forced  upon  it.  The  first  hint  I  gave  her  upon  the  subject, 
I  could  see  her  recoil  from  it  witli  the  same  horror  with  which 
we  hsten  to  a  tale  of  Anthropophagism  ;  but  she  has  gradually 
grown  more  reconciled  to  it,  in  some  measure  from  my  telling 
her  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  world— to  which,  however 
senseless,  we  must  submit  so  far  as  we  could  do  it  with  inno- 
cence, not  lo  give  offence  ;  and  she  has  shown  so  much 
strength  of  mind  on  other  occasions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is 
owing  to  the  calmness  and  serenity  superinduced  by  her  diet, 
that  I  am  in  good  hopes,  when  the  proper  season  for  he.tdebul 
arrives,  she  may  be  brought  to  endure  the  sight  of  a  roasted 
chicken  or  a  dish  of  sweetbreads  for  the  first  lime  without 
fainting.  Such  being  the  nature  of  our  little  household,  you 
may  gness  what  inroads  into  the  economy  of  it^— what  revolu- 
tions and  turnings  of  things  upside  down,  the  example  of  such 
a  feeder  as  Mr. is  calculated  to  produce. 

I  wonder  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  scarcity  of 
every  kind  of  food  is  so  painfully  acknowledged,  that  shame 
has  no  effect  upon  him.  Can  ho  have  read  Mr.  Mahhus's 
Thoughts  on  the  Ratio  of  Food  to  Population  ?  Can  he 
think  it  reasonable  that  one  man  should  consume  the  suste- 
nance of  many.  - 

The  youTig  gentleman  has  an  agreeable  air  and  person, 
such  as  are  not  unlikely  to  recommend  him  on  the  score  of 
matrimony.  But  his  fortune  is  not  over  large  ;  and  what  pru- 
dent young  woman  would  think  of  embarking  hers  with  a 
man  who  would  bring  three  or  four  mouths  (or  what  is  equiv- 
alent lo  them)  into  a  family?  She  might  as  reasonably 
choose  a  widower  in  the  same  circumstances  with  three  or 
four  chddren. 

1  cannot  think  who  he  takes  after.  His  father  and  mother 
by  all  .accounts  were  very  moderate  eaters  ;  only  I  have  heard 
iha",  the  latter  swallowed  her  victuals  very  fast,  and  the  form- 
er had  a  tedious  custom  of  sitting  long  at  his  meals.  Per- 
haps he  takes  after  both. 

I  wish  you  would  turn  this  in  your  thoughts,  Mr.  Reflector, 
and  give  us  your  ideas  on  the  subject  of  excessive  eatine; 
and  particularly  of  animal  food. 

ilaseiTA. 
37* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Reflector 

Mr.  Reflector— I  am  going  io  lay  before  you  a  case 
of  the  most  iniquitous  persecution  that  ever  poor  devil  suf- 
fered. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  T  have  been  visited  with  a  ca- 
lamity ever  since  my  birth.  How  shall  I  mention  it  without 
offending  delicacy  ?  Yet  out  it  must.  My  sufferings,  then, 
have  all  arisen  from  a  most  inordinate  appetite — 

Not  for  wealth,  not  for  vast  possessions — then  might  I  have 
hoped  to  find  a  cure  in  some  of  those  precepts  of  philoso- 
phers or  poets,  those  verba  et  voces  which  Horace  speaka 
of, 

Posais,  et  magnam  moibi  depotiete  partem  ," 

not  for  glory,  not  for  fame,  not  for  applause — for  against  this 
disease,  too,  he  tells  us  there  are  certain  piacula,  or,  as  Pope 
has  chosen  to  render  it, 

"Rhyi 
Will 

nor  yet  for  pleasure,  properly  so  called  ;  tjie.  strict  and  virtu- 
ous lessons  which  I  received  in  early  life  from  the  best  of  pa- 
rents, a  pious  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  now  ne 
more,  I  trust  have  rendered  me  sufficiently  secure  on  thai 

No,  sir,  for  none  of  these  things;  but  an  appetite,  m 
its  coarsest  and  least  metaphorical  sense— an  appetite  for 

The  exorbitances  of  my  arrow-root  and  pappish  days  I  can 
not  go  back  far  enough  to  remember,  only  I  have  been  told, 
that  my  mother's  constitution  not  admitting  of  my  bemg  nursed 
at  home,  the  woman  who  had  the  care  of  me  for  that  purpose 
used  to  make  most  extravagant  demands  for  my  pretended  ex- 
cesses in  that  kind ;  which  my  parents,  rather  than  believe 
anything  unpleasant  of  me,  chose  to  impute  to  the  known 
covelousness  and  mercenary  disposition  of  that  sort  of  people. 
This  bhndness  continued  on  their  part  after  I  was  sent  foi 
home,  up  to  (he  period  when  it  was  thougl[t  proper,  on  ar. 
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count  of  my  advanced  age,  that  I  should  mix  wiih  other  boys 
more  unreservedly  than  I  had  hiiherto  dom;.  I  was  accord- 
ingly sent  lo  boarding-school. 

Here  the  melancholy  truth  became  too  apparent  to  be  dis- 
guised. The  prying  republic  of  which  a  great  schoo!  con- 
sists soon  fouiLiJ  me  out :  there  was  no  shifting  the  blame  any 
longer  upon  other  people's  shoulders ;  no  good-natured  maid  to 
take  upon  herself  the  enormities  of  which  I  stood  accused,in 
the  article  of  bread  and  butter,  besides  the  ciying  sin  of  stolen 
ends  of  puddings,  and  cold  pies  strangely  missing.  The  truth 
was  but  too  manifest  in  my  looks — in  the  evident  signs  of  inan- 
ition which  1  exhibited  after  the  fullest  meals,  in  spite  of  the 
double  allowance  which  my  master  was  privately  instructed 
by  my  kind  parents  to  give  me.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
which  is  but  too  much  alive  in  grown  persons,  is  tenfold  more 
"utivo  and  alert  in  boys.  Once  detected,  I  was  the  couslant 
oiitt  of  their  arrows,  ihe  mark  against  which  every  puny  lev- 
eller directed  his  little  shaft  of  scorn.  The  very  Graduaes 
and  Thesauruses  were  raked  for  phrases  to  pelt  me  with  by 
the  tiny  pedants.  Ventri  natus — Venlri  deditus — Vesana  gu- 
Ja — Escarum  purges — Dapibua  iudulgens — Non  dans  frffina 
guise — Sedans  laulse  fercula  mensa,  resounded  wheresoever  I 
passed.  I  led  a  weary  life,  suffering  the  penalties  of  guilt  for 
that  which  was  no  crime,  but  only  following  the  blameless 
dictates  of  nature.  The  remembrance  of  tliose  childish  re- 
proaches haunts  me  yet  oftentimes  in  my  dreams.  My  school- 
days come  again,  and  the  horror  I  used  to  feel,  when  in  some 
silent  corner  retired  from  the  notice  of  my  unfeeling  playfel- 
lows, I  have  sat  to  mumble  the  solitary  slite  of  gingerbread 
allotted  me  by  the  bounty  of  considerate  friends,  and  iiave 
ached  at  heart  because  I  could  not  spare  a  portion  of  it,  as  ] 
saw  other  boys  do,  to  some  favourite  boy ';  for,  if  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  was  never  selfi'ih — never  possessed  a  luxury  which 
]  did  not  hasten  to  communicate  lo  others ;  but  my  food,  alas ! 
was  none,  it  was  an  indispensable  necessary;  I  could  as 
soon  have  spared  the  blood  in  mj  veins,  as  have  parted  that 
with  my  companions 

Well,  no  one  stage  of  suflerinjT  lasts  for  ever:  we  should 
grow  reconciled  to  it  at  length,  I  suppose,  if  it  did.  The 
miseries  of  mv  school  dajs  had  their  end  ;  I  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  paternal  dwelling  The  affeclionate  solicitude 
of  mv  parents  was  directed  to  the  good-natured  purpose  ot 
concealing  eien  from  myself  the  infirmity  which  haunted  me. 
1  was  continually  told  that  I  was  growing,  and  the  appetite  1 
displajed  was  humanely  represented  as  being  nothing  more 
than  a  sjmpiom  and  an  eflect  of  that.     I  used  even   lo  be 
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ished cup  ol  old  Baucis ;  and  be  thankful  that  their  more 
phlegmatic  stomachs,  not  iheir  virtue,  has  saved  them  from  the 
like  reproaches.  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  them  desist  from 
eating  till  the  lioly  rage  of  hunger,  as  some  one  calls  it,  is  ■ 
supplied.  Alas  !  I  am  doomed  to  slop  short  of\liat  continence. 
What  am  I  lo  do  1  1  am  by  disposition  inclined  to  convi- 
viality, and  the  social  moal.  I  am  no  gourmand :  I  require  no 
dainties :  I  should  despise  the  board  of  Heliogabalus,  except 
for  its  long  sitting.  Those  vivacious,  long-continued  meals  of 
the  latter  Romans,  indeed  I  justly  envy ;  but  the  kiud  of  fare 
which  the  Gurii  and  Dentati  put  up  with  I  could  be  content 
■with.  Denlatus  I  have  been  called,  among  other  unsavory 
jests.  Double-meal  is  another  name  which  my  acquaintance 
have  palmed  upon  me,  for  an-  innocent  piece  of  policy  which 
I  put  in  practice  for  some  time  without  being  found  out ;  which 
was — going  the  round  of  my  friends,  beginning  with  the  most 
primitive  feeders  among  them,  who  take  their  dinner  about 
one  o'clock,  and  so  successively  dropping  in  upon  the  nest 
and  the  next,  till,  by  the  lime  I  got  among  my  more  fashionable 
intimates,  whose  hour  was  six  or  seven,  I  had  nearly  made  up 
the  body  of  a  just  and  complete  meal,  (as  I  reckon  it,)  without 
taking  more  than  one  dinner  (as  they  account  of  dinners)  at 
one  person's  house.  Since  I  have  been  found  out,  1  endeavour 
to  make  up  by  a  damper,  as  I  call  it,  at  home,  before  I  go  out 
Hut  alas  !  with  me,  increase  of  appetite  truly  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  What  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  me  at  those  din- 
ner parlies,  is  the  senseless  custom  of  cheese,  and  the  dessert 
afterward.  I  have  a  rational  antipathy  to  the  former ;  and 
for  fruit,  and  those  other  vain  vegetable  substitutes  for  meat, 
(meat,  the  only  legitimate  aliment  for  human  crorttairs  since 
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ordinance  rather,  g  Nl        Ihd  d        )lhld 

them  in  perfect  c        mp       H      f     h  1      -^  ■nb 

pretty  apologue,     1     1    M     (i      U        11  y  h         h 

purpose  in  his  Fabl      f   I     B        — H    b  1 

ing  with  a  merch        wl      1    d  d  p       1       w  1 

this  king  of  beast      pnh  1       mhd      ffilg      Th 

lion  thus  retorts  —    S      g    I     m     b  b 

called  cruel  but  wl  h     by  m  1  b  1  y 

guishes  his  natur  1  p  y      Th     I        w      b        w  h  m 

passion ;  we  folio      1  1  h        d    h 

appointed  us  to  li        p       h  d    p    1    f     1  I 

and  as  lofig  as  we  can  meet  with  dead  ones,  we  never  hunt 
after  the  living;  'tis  only  man,  mischievous  man,  that  can 
make  death  a  sport.  Nature  taught  your  stomach  to  crave 
nothing  but  vegetables.  (Under  favour  of  the  lion,  if  he 
meant  to  assert  this  universally  of  mankind,  it  is  not  true. 
However,  what  he  says  presently  is  very  sensible.)  Your, 
violent  fondness  to  change,  and  greater  eagerness  after  novel- 
ties, have  prompted  you  to  the  destruction  of  animals  without 
justice  or  necessity.  The  lion  has  a  ferment  within  him, 
that  consumes  the  toughest  skio  and  hardest  bones,  as  wel!  as 
the  flesh  of  all  animals  without  exception.  Your  squeamish 
stomach,  in  which  the  digestive  heat  is  weak  and  inconsider- 
able, won't  so  much  as  admit  of  the  most  tender  parts  of  them, 
unless  above  half  the  concoction  has  been  performed  by  arti- 
ficial fire  beforehand  ;  and  yet  what  animal  have  you  spared, 
to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  a  languid  appetite  7  Languid  1  say ; 
for  what  is  man's  hunger  if  compared  with  the  lion's  ?  Yours, 
when  it  is  at  the  worst,  makes  you  faint;  mine  makes  me 
mad :  oft  have  I  tried  with  roots  and  herbs  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  it,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  but  large  quantities  of  flesh 
can  any  ways  appease  it."  Allowing  for  the  lion's  not  having 
a  prophetic  instinct  to  lake  in  every  lusus  naturae  that  was 
possible  of  the  human  appetite,  he  was,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  right;  and  the  merchant  was  so  impressed  with  his 
argument  that,  we  are  told,  he  replied  not,  but  fainted  away. 
Oh,  Mr,  Reftector,  that  I  were  not  obliged  to  add,  that  the 
creature  who  thus,  argues  was  but  a  type  of  me  !  lUiserable 
man !  /  am  that  lion.  ''  Oft  have  I  tried  with  roots  and 
herbs  lo  allay  that  violence,  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  but — " 

Those  tales  which  are  renewed  as  often  as  the  editors  ol 
papers  want  to  fill  up  a  space  in  their  unfeeling  columns,  of 
great  eaters— people  that  devour  whole  geese  and  lega  oi 
maUoafor  wagers,  are  sometimes  attempted  to  be  drawn  lo  a 
parallel  with  my  case.  This  wilful  confounding  of  motives 
T3 
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and  circumstances,  which  make  all  the  dilference  of  moral  of 

immonil  in  actions,  just  suits  the  sort  of  talent  which  some  of 

my  acquaintances  pride  themselves  upon.      Wagers  .'—I  thank 

Heaven,  I  was  never  mercenary,  nor  could  consent  to  prostitute 

a  gift  (though  but  a  left-handed  one)  of  Nature,  to  the  enlarging 

of  my  world))'  substance ;  prudent  as  the  necessities  which 

that  fatal  gift  have  involved  me  in  miglit  have  made  such  a 

prostitution  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  an  indelicate  world. 

Rather  let  me  say,  thai  to  the  saiisfacrion  of  that  talent  which 

aa  I  h        b  tent  to  sacrifice  no  common 

p  f  1  I  h  d  i  om  an  old  lady,  a  near  relation 

f        f      Ij  h  !  g  aces  I  had  the  fortune  to  stand, 

11  f     1  g \ou  have  seen,  Mr.  Reflector, 

f  J      h  pas    d  J  10  much  in  country  towns,  the 

k    d     f      pp  h    1      Id    ly  ladies  in  iliose  places  have 

ly    g      p  dj  p  rlour,  next  to  that  where  they 

h       p       d      tl}-mvited  coeials  with  carda 
d  m  ffi  11       II  Uy  spread  some  hilf  hour  be- 

f        h  1      bb  d     d  d,  whence  thej  adjourn  to  sup 

p        h  y      ph        Uy  b     called  nothing      A  silver  of 

h  m  p    p      ly  d      b     ransparent,  to  show  the  china 

d   1    h        1  ghb         g       lip  ol  invisible  brawn,  which 

btap  mhghj      II  a  tartlet,  as  that  is  bravely 

pp       d  bj  m    f  m    m  lade   fliiikcd  in  Us  turn  by  a 

g  fpodbf        hp  wer  of  such  dishimgs,  minims 

f  h  p  I  y  p  d  dfi  eof  human  nature,  or  rather 
with  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  it  demands  Being  engaged 
at  one  of  these  card-parties,  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  little  before 
supper-time,  (as  they  facetiously  called  the  point  of  time  in 
which  they  are  taking  these  shadowj  refections,)  and  the  old 
iady,  with  a  sortof  fear  sh'  'n  (1  o  hthesni  le  of  cou  leous 
hospitality  that  beamed  he  oun  an  b  ed  n  e  o  s  ep 
into  the  next  room  and  ake  some  hgboel  enou  n 
the  cold — a  proposal  wl  h  1  j  o  n  my  na  u  o  deny 
Indignant  at  the  airy  pro  p        1  bfoemi         o  and 

in  a  thrice  despatched  1  e  hole  m  1  n  nil  ]  fo  ele  en 
persons,  fish,  flesh,  fowl  pa  j- —  o  he  p  g  of  gam  sh  ng 
parsley,  and  the  last  fearful  u  d  ha  q  aked  po  he 
boai'd.  I  need  not  desc  be  he  con  e  o  wh  n  n  due 
time  the  dowagers  adjo  n  ed  f  om  he  ad  Whe  e  was 
the  supper  !  and  the  ser  a  a  we  AI  — —  1  ad  ea  all 
That  freak,  however,  jested  me  out  i 
pounds  a  year,  which  I  afterward  \ 
lainty  the  old  lady  meant  to  leave  in 
illustration  of  the  unhappy  faculty  which  I  am  possessed  of; 
for  anyunluckly  wag  of  a  schoolboy,  with  a  tok.abic  appetite. 
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eoiild  have  done  as  much  without  feelir.g  any  hart  after  il — 
only  that  you  may  judge  whether  I  am  a  man  likely  to  set  my 
talents  to  sale,  or  to  refjuire  the  pitiful  stimulus  of  a  wager. 

1  have  read  in  Pliny,  or  in  some  author  of  that  stamp,  of  a 
reptile  m  Africa,  whose  venom  is  of  that  hot,  destructive 
quality,  that  wheresoever  it  fastens  its  tooth,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  ihe  animal  that  has  been  bitten  in  a  few  seconds  ia 
reduced  to  dust,  crumbles  away,  and  absolutely  disappears  ; 
il  is  called  from  this  quality  the  annihilator.  Why  am  I  forced 
to  seek,  in  all  the  most  prodigious  and  portentous  facts  of 
Natural  History,  for  creatures  typical  of  myself.  /  am  that 
snake,  that   annihilator :  "  wherever  I  fasten,  in  a  few  sec- 

Oh.  happy  sick  men,  that  are  groaning  under  the  want  of  that 
very  thing,  the  excess  of  which  is  my  torment !  Oh  fortmiatc, 
loo  fortunate,  if  you  knew  your  happiness,  invalids!  What 
wonid  I  not  give  to  exchange  this  fierce  concoctive  and  di- 
gestive heat— this  rabid  fury  which  vexes  me,  which  tears 
ind  torments  me — for  your  quiet,  mortified,  hermit-like,  subv 
iued,  and  sanctified  stomachs — your  cool,  chastened  inclina- 
tions, and  coy  desires  for  food  ! 

'I'o  what  unhappy  figuration  of  the  parts  intestine  I  owe  this 
unnatural  craving,  I  must  leave  to  ihe  anatomists  and  the  phy 
sicians  to  determine :  they,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  have 
doubtless  their  eye  upon  me  ;  and  as  I  have  been  cut  up  alive 
by  the  sarcasms  of  my  friends,  so  I  shudder  when  I  contem- 
plate tlie  probability  that  this  animal  frame,  when  its  restless 
appetites  shall  have  ceased  their  importunity,  may  be  cut  up 
also  (horrible  suggestion !)  to  determine  in  what  system  of 
solids  or  fluids  this  original  sin  of  my  constitution  lay  lurking. 
What  work  will  they  make  with  their  acids  and  alkalines,  their 
serums  and  coagulums,  effen-escences,  viscious  matter,  bile, 
chyle,  and  acrimonious  juices,  to  explain  that  cause  which 
Nature,  who  willed  the  efl"ect  to  punish  me  for  my  sins,  may 
no  leas  have  determined  to  keep  in  the  dark  from  them,  to 
punish  them  for  their  presumption. 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  Reflector,  to  what  purpose  is  my  appeal 
to  you :  what  can  you  do  for  me  1  Alas  !  I  know  loo  well  that 
my  case  is  out  of  the  reach  of  advice — out  of  the  reach  of 
consolation.  But  it  is  some  relief  to  the  wounded  heart  to 
impart  its  tale  of  misery;  and  some  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  may  read  my  case  in  your  pages  under  a  borrowed  name, 
may  be  induced  to  give  it  a  more  humane  consideration  than 
I  could  ever  yet  obtain  from  them  under  my  own.  Make  them, 
if  possible,  to  Ti-Jiec.t,  that  an  original  peculiarity  of  constitn- 
lion  is  no  crime;  that  not  that  which  goes  into  the  mouth 
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desecrates  a.  man,  but  ihat  which  comes  out  of  it — such  as 
,  bitter  jests,  mocks,  and  taunts,  and  ill-natured  ob- 
is ;  and  let  them  consider,  if  there  be  such  things 
(which  we  have  all  heard  of)  as  pious  treachery,  innocent 
adultery,  &;c.,  whether  there  may  not  be  also  such  a  thing  a? 
it  gluttony, 

I  shall  only  subscribe  myself 

Your  afflicted  servant, 
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liDEKOCBiTUSiJuniol-,  have  put  myfiniahingpentoa  tractate 
De  Melancholia,  this  day,  December  5,  1620.  First,  I  blesse 
ihe  Trinity,  which  hath  given  me  heaUK  to  prosecute  my 
worthlesae  studies  thus  far,  and  malie  supplication,  with  a 
Laus  Deo,  if  in  any  case  these  my  poor  labours  may  be  found 
instrumental  to  weede  out  black  melancholy,  carking  cares, 
harte-grief,  from  the  mind  of  man.  Sed  hoc  magis  volo  piam 
eapecto. 

I  turn  now  to  my  book,  i  nunc  lilier,goe  forth,  my  brave  Anat 
omy,  child  of  my  bTain-svieat,  and  yee,  candidi  lectores,  lo ! 
here  I  give  him  up  to  you,  even  do  with  him  what  you  please, 
my  masters.  Some,  I  suppose,  will  applaud,  commend,  cry 
him  up,  (these  are  my  friendjj,)  bee  is  a  fios  rarus,  forsooth, 
a  none-such,  a  phcenix,  (concerning  whom  see  Plinius  and 
Mandeuille,  though  Fienus  de  monxiris  doubtelh  at  large  of 
such  a  bird,  whom  Montaltus  confuting  arguetli  to  have  been 
a.  man  mate  scrupiilositatis,  of  a  weak  and  cowardlie  faith ; 
ChrisCopke-ms  a  Vega  is  with  him  in  this).  Others,  again,  will 
blame,  hiss,  reprehende  in  many  things,  cry  down  altogether 
my  collections,  for  crude,  inept,  puiid,  post  ciBnum  scrtpla, 
Coryate  could  write  better  upon  a  full  meal,  verbose,  inerudite, 
and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  authorities,  dogmata,  sen- 
tences of  learneder  writers  which  have  been  before  me,  when 
as  that  first-named  sort  clean  otherwise  judge  of  my  labours 
to  bee  nothing  else  but  a  messe  of  opinions,  a  vortex  attracting 
indiscriminate,  gold,  pearls,  hay,  straw,  wood,  excrement,  an 
exchange,  tavern,  marte,  for  foreigners  to  congregate,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Hollanders,  Lombards,  so  manystrange  faces,  dresses, 
salutations,  languages,  all  which  Woljlus  behelde  with  great 
content  upon,  the  Venetian  Rialto,  as  he  describes  dilfusedly 
in  his  book  the  world's  Epitome,  which  Sannaear  so  beprais- 
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eth,  e  contra  our  Polydore  can  see  nothing  in  It ;  they  call  me 
singular,  a  pedant,  fantastic,  words  of  reproach  in  this  age 
which  is  all  too  meteoric  and  light  for  my  humour. 

One  comoth  to  me  sighing,  complaining.  He  expected 
universal  remedies  in  my  Anatomy  ;  so  many  cures  as  there 
are  distemperatures  among  men.  I  have  not  put  his  affec- 
tion in  my  cases.  Hear  you  his  case.  My  fine  sir  is  a  lover, 
an  inamorato,  a  Pyramus,  a  Komeo ;  he  walks  seven  years 
disconsolate,  moping,  iiecause  he  cannot  enjoy  his  miss,  iasa- 
nus  amor  is  his  melancholy,  the  man  is  mad ;  delirat,  he 
dotes ;  all  this  while  his  Glycera  is  rude,  spiteful,  not  to  be 
entreated,  churlish,  spits  at  him,  yet  exceeding  fair,  gentle 
eyes,  (which  is  a  beauty,)  hair  lustrous  and  smiling,  the  trope 
is  none  of  mine,  ^neas  Sylvius  hath  crines  ridentes — in  con- 
clusion she  is  wedded  to  his  rival,  a  buore,  a  Corydoa,  a 
rustic,  omnino  ignarus,  he  can  scarce  construe  Corderius.  yet 
haughty,  fantastic,  opinidlre.  The  lover  travels,  goes  into 
foreign  parts,  peregrinates,  amoris  ergo,  sees  manners,  cits- 
toms,  not  English,  converses  with  pilgrims,  lying  travellers, 
monks,  hermits,  those  cattle,  pedlers,  travelling  gentry,  Egyp- 
tian*, natural  wonders,  unicorns,  (though  Aldobrandua  will 
have  them  to  be  figments,)  satyrs,  semi-viri,  apes,  monkeys 
baboons,  curiosities  artificial,  jpyramides,  Vivgilius  his  tomb^, 
relicks,  bones,  which  are  nothing  but  ivory  as  Melanctium 
judges,  though  Curautus  leaneth  to  think  them  bones  of  dogs, 
cats,  (why  not  men  ?)  which  subtill  priests  vouch  to  have 
been  saints,  martyrs,  heit  Pietas!  By  that  time  he  has  ended 
his  course,  fugit  kora,  seven  other  years  are  expired,  gone 
by,  time  is  he  should  return,  he  taketh  ship  for  Briiaiiie,  much 
desired  of  hia  friends,  _/(iBe6on<  vcnti,  Ne/Aitne  is  curteia,  after 
some  weekes  at  sea  lie  landeth,  rides  post  to  town,  greets  his 
family,  kinsmen,  compotores,  those  jokers  his  friends  thai  were 
loont  to  tipple  with  him  at  alehouses ;  these  wonder  now  to 
see  the  change,  quantum  muiatus,  the  man  is  quite  another 
thing,  he  is  disenthralled,  manumitted,  he  wonders  what  so 
bewitched  him,  he  can  now  both  see,  hear,  smell,  handle,  con- 
verse with  his  mistress,  single  by  reason  of  the  death  of  his 
rival,  a  widow  having  children,  grown  willing,  prompt,  amor- 
ous, showing  no  such  great  dislike  to  second  nuptials,  he 
might  have  her  for  asking,  no  such  thing,  his  mind  is  changed, 
he  loathes  his  former  meat,  had  iiever  eat  ratsbane,  aconite, 
his  humour  is  to  die  a  bachelour ;  marko  the  conclusion.  In 
this  humour  of  celibate  seven  other  years 
idleness,  sloth,  world's  pleasures,  which  fatigaie, 
duce  wearinesse,  vapours,  ((Tdiam  tiiiip;  When  i 
behold  a  wonder,  redit  Amor,  the  man  is  as  sick 
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is  commenced  lover  upon  the  old  stock,  walks  with  his  hand 
thrust  in  his  bosom  for  negligence,  moping  he  leans  his  head, 
face  yellow,  beard  flowing  and  incoraposiw,  eyes  sunken,  an- 
hehta^  breath  toheezy  and  aathjaatical,  by  reason  of  over-much 
sighing :  society  he  abhors,  solitude  is  but  a  hell,  what  shall 
he  doe  1  all  this  while  his  mistresse  is  forward,  coming,  amati- 
tisainia,  ready  to  jump  at  once  into  Aia  mouth,  her  he  hateth, 
feels  disgust  when  she  is  but  mentioned,  thinks  her  ugly,  old, 
a  painted  Jesabee),  Alecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiphone  all  at 
once,  a  Corinthian  Lais,  a  strumpet,  only  not  handsome ;  that 
which  he  afiecleth  so  much,  that  which  drives  him  mad,  dis- 
tracted, phrenetic,  beside  himself,  is  no  beauty  which  lives, 
nothing  in  rerum  naturO,  (so  he  might  entertain  a  hope  of  a 
cure),  but  something  which  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  certain  jAin- 
tastic  opinion  or notionalimage  o(  his  misliesse,  that  w/iick  she 
Toas,  and  that  which  hee  thought  her  to  be,  in  former  times, 
how  beautiful!  torments  him,  frets  him,  follows  him,  makes 
him  that  he  wishes  to  die. 

This  Caprichio,  Sir  Humourous,  hee  cometh  to  me  to  be 
cured.  I  counsel  marriage  with  hia  mistresse,  according  to 
Hippocrates  his  method,  together  with  milk  diet,  herbs,  aloes, 
and  wild  parsley,  good  in  such  cases,  though  Avicenna  prefer- 
reth  some  sorts  of  wild  fowl,  teals,  widgeons,  becca  ficos, 
which  men  in  Susses  eat.  He  Hies  out  in  a  passion,  ho!  ho! 
and  falls  to  calling  me  names,  dizzard,  ass,  lunatic,  moper, 
Bedlamite,  Pseudo-Democritus.  I  smile  in  his  face,  bidding 
him  be  patient,  tranquil ;  to  no  purpose,  he  still  rages,!  think 
this  man  must  fetch  his  remedies  from  Utopia,  Fairy  Land, 
Islands  in  the  Moone,  &.c. 


•  ■  *  t  ^uch  disputacyons  of  fierce  wits  amongst  them- 
selves, in  logomachies,  subtile  controversies,  many  dry  blows 
given  on  either  side,  contentions  of  learned  men,  or  such  as 
would  be  so  thought,  as  Bodinus  de  Periodic  saith  of  such  an 
one,  arrident  amiei  ridet  murtdus,  in  English,  this  man  his  cro- 
nies they  cocker  him  up,  they  flatter  him,  he  would  fayne  ap- 
pear somebody,  meanwhile  the  world  thinks  him  no  better 
than  a  dizzard,  a  ninny,  a  sophist.  •  * 

*  '  '  Philosophy  running  mad,  madness  philosophizing, 
much  idle-learned  inquiries,  what  truth  is^  and  no  issue,  fruit, 
of  all  these  noises,  only  huge  books  are  written,  and  who  is 
the  wiser?  *  *  *  *  Men  sitting  in  the  doctor's  chair,  we  mar- 
vel how  they  got  there,  being  homines  inlelkctiis  pahcrulenh. 
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aa  Tnncauellius  notes ;'  they  care  not  so  they  may  aise  a 
dust  to  smother  the  eyes  of  their  oppugnera  ;  humine--  parvw 
IJssimi  as  hemnius,  whom  Alcuin  herein  taxeth  of  «  crude 
Latinism;  dwarfs,  minims,  the  least  little  men,  theac  spend 
their  time,  and  it  is  odds  but  they  lose  their  time  and  wits  too 
into  the  bargain,  chacing  of  nimble  and  retiring  Truth;  her 
they  prosecute,  her  stiil  they  worship,  lihant,  ihey  make  liba- 
tions, spilling  the  wine,  as  those  old  Romans  in  iheir  sacrifi- 
cials,  Cerealia,  May-games:  Truth  is  the  game  all  these  hunt 
alter,  to  the  extreme  perturbacyor.  and  drying  up  of  the  mois- 
tures, hnmidum  radicale  exsiceant  as  Galen,  in  his  counsels  lo 
one  of  these  wear-wits,  hrain-moppers,  spunges,  saith.  *  *  *  * 
and  for  all  this  nuTtquam  metam  attingunt,  and  how  should  they  1 
they  bowle  awry,  shooting  beside  the  marke  ;  whereas  it  should 
appear,  that  Truth  absolute  on  this  planet  of  outs  is  scarcely 
to  be  found,  but  in  her  stede  Queene  Opinion  predominates, 
governs,  whose  shifting  and  ever  mutable  Lampas,  me  seera- 
eth,  is  man's  destinie  lo  follow,  she  prEEcnrseih,  she  guidelli 
him,  before  his  uncapable  eyes  she  friskelh  her  tender  lights, 
which  entertayne  the  child-man,  unlill  what  time  his  sight  be 
strong  to  endure  the  vision  of  Very  Truth,  which  is  in  the 
heavens,  the  vision  beatifical,  as  Anianns  expounds  in  his  ar- 
gument against  certain  mad  wits  which  helde  God  to  be  cor- 
poreous  ;  these  were  dizzarda,  fools, gothamiles,  ****  bnt 
and  if  Very  Truth  be  extant  indeede  on  earth,  as  some  hold 
she  it  is  which  actuates  men's  deeds,  purposes,  ye  may  in 
vaine  look  for  her  in  the  learned  universities,  halls,  colleges. 
Truth  is  no  doctorosse,  she  takes  no  degrees  at  Paris  or  Ox- 
ford, amongst  g.tat  clerks,  disputants,  subtile  Ari slot! es,. men 
nodosi  iTigenii,  able  tn  take  Lully  by  the  chin,  but  oftentimes  to 
sueh  an  one  as  myself  an  Idiula  or  common  person,  no  great 
things,  melanchol  z  ng  In  woods  where  waters  are,  quiet 
places  by  rivers  founta  ns  whereas  the  silly,  man  expecting 
no  such  matter  th  nketh  o  ly  how  best  to  deleclate  and  re- 
fresh his  mynde  cent  uallj  w  h  JVaiura  her  pleasaunt  scenes, 
woods,  waterfalls  ot  A  t  1  er  stalehe  gardens,  parks,  ter- 
races, Betvid  res  on  a  sudden  the  goddesse  herself  Truth  has 
appeared,  with  ashyninglyghle,  and-a  sparklyng  ci 
so  as  yee  may  not  be  ahle  lightly  to  resist  her.  * 


Tiiia  morning,  May  3,  1663,  having  first  broken  my  fast 
upon  eggs  and  cooling  salades,  mellows,  water-cress ea,  thcae 
hcrbes,  according  to  Villanovus  his  prescription,  who  iliaal 
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lows  the  use  of  meat  in  a  morning  as  gross,  fat,  liebetant,- 
feral,  altogether  fitter  for  wild  beasts  than  men,  e  contra  com- 
mendeth  this  herb-diote  for  gentle,  humane,  active,  conducing  to 
i:onten:iplatioii  in  most  men,  I  betook  myselfe  to  the  nearest 
fields.  (Being  in  London  I  commonly  dwell  in  the  suburbes, 
as  airest,  quietest,  loci  musia  propriores,  free  from  noises  of 
earaches,  waggons,  mechanick,  and  base  workes,  workshoppes, 
also  sights,  pageants,  spectacles  of  outlandish  birds,  fishes, 
crocodiles,  Indians,  mermaids,  adde  quarrels,  fightings,  wrang- 
lings  of  the  common  sort,  plebs,  the  rabble,  duelbes  with  fists, 
proper  to  this  island,  at  wliich  the  stilettoed  and  secrete  Italian 
laughs.)  Withdrawing  myselfe  from  these  buzzing  and  illit- 
erate vanities,  with  a  beeo  lies  manos  to  the  city,  I  begin  to  in- 
hale, draw  in,  snuff  up,  as  horses  dilatus  naribus  snort  the 
fresh  aires,  with  exceeding  great  delight,  when  suddenly  there 
crosses  rae  a  procession  sad,  heavy,  dolourous,  tristfuU,  rael- 
ancholick,  able  lo  change  rairlh  into  dolour,  aud  overcast  u 
clearer  atmosphere  thaii  possibly  the  neighbourhoods  of  so 
great  a  citty  can  afford.  An  old  man,  a  poore  man  deceased,  is 
borne  on  men's  shoulders  to  a  poore  buriall,  without  solemni- 
ties of  hearse,  mourners,  plumes,  muds  persomE,  those  person- 
ale  actors  that  will  weep  if  yee  shew  them  a  piece  of  silver  ; 
none  of  those  customed  civilities  of  children,  kinsfolk,  depend- 
anla,  following  the  coffin;  he  died  a  poore  man,  his  friends 
assi^ssores  opum,  titose  cronies  of  his  that  stuck  by  kirn  so  long 
as  he  had  a  penny,  now  leave  him,  forsake  him,  shun  him,  de- 
sert him;  they  think  it  much  to  follow  his  putrid  and  stinking 
:e  to  the  grave  ;  his  children,  if  he  had  any,  for  commonly 
stands  thus,  this  poore  man  his  son  dies  before  him, 
i,  poore,  indigent,  base,  dejected,  miserable,  &c.,  or 
if  he  have  any  which  survive  him,  sua  negotia  agunt,  they 
mind  their  own  business,  forsooth,  cannot,  will  noi,  find  time, 
leisure,  inclination,  extremum  munus  perficere,  to  follow  to  the 
pit  their  old  indulgent  father,  which  loved  them,  stroked  them, 
caressed  them,  cockering  them  up,  quantum  potuil,  as  farre  as 
his  means  extended,  while  they  were  babes,  chits,  minims,  hee 
may  rot  in  his  grave,  lie  slinking  in  the  snn  for  them,  have  no 
burial!  at  all,  they  care  not.  Oh  nefas !  Chiefly  I  noted  the 
coffin  to  have  been  without  a  pall,  nothing  but  a  few  planks,  oi 
cheapest  wood  that  could  be  had,  naked,  having  none  of  the 
ordinary  symtninata  of  a  funerall,  those  locularii  which  bare 
the  body  having  on  diversely-coloured  coals,  and  none  black  : 
(one  of  these  reported  the  deceased  to  have  been  an  almsman 
seven  yeares,  a  pauper,  harboured  and  fed  in  the  workhouse  ol 
St.  Gil  es-in-1  he-Fields,  to  whose  proper  bury  in  g-g  round  he  wai. 
now  going  for  interment.)     All  which  when  1  behclde,  hardly 
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I  refrained  from  weeping,  and  incontinenily  I  fell  10  musing 
"If  this  man  had  been  rich,  a  Crixsus,  a  Crassus,  or  as  rich 
as  Whittington,  what  pompe,  charge,  lavish  cost,  expenditure, 
of  rich  huriall,  ciTemoniali-obsequies,  obsequious  ceremonies,  had 
been  thought  too  good  for  such  an  one  ;  what  store  of  panegyr- 
icks,  elogies,  funeral  orations,  &c,  some  beggarly  poetaster, 
worthy  to  be  beaten  for  his  ill  rimes,  crying  him  up,  hee  was 
rich,  generous,  bountiful,  polite,  learned,  a  Miecenas,  while  as 
in  very  deede  he  was  nothing  lease  ;  what  weeping,  sighing, 
sorrowing,  honing,  complaining  kinsmen,  friends,  relatires, 
fourtieth  cousins,  poor  relatives,  lamenting  for  the  deceased ; 
hypocriticall  heirs,  sobbing,  striking  their  breasts  ;  (they  care 
not  if  he  had  died  a  year  ago) ;  so  many  clients,  dependants, 
flatterers,  parasites,  cunning  Gnathoes,  tramping  oti  foot  after 
the  hearse,  all  tlieir  care  is,  who  shall  stand  fairest  with  the  suc- 
cessour ;  he  moaniime  (like  enough)  spurns  tbem  from  him, 
spits  at  them,  treads  them  under  his  foot,  will  have  nought  to 
do  with  any  such  cattle.  I  ihink  him  in  the  right ;  Htec  sunt 
majora  gravitate  HeraclUi.  These  follies  are  enough  to  give 
crying  Heraclitus  a  Jit  of  the  spleene." 
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it  announced  thy  appeavaiicBt  f 
of  persons  asking  one  another  if  ihey  wnuld  go  lo  see  Mr.  H ,  and  answer- 
ing that  they  would  certainly  j  but  before  night  the  gayety,  not  of  the  author, 
but  of  his  friends  and  the  town,  was  eclipsed,  (brlhou  wen  D:IHNEd!  Hadsl 
thou  been  anonymous,  thou  hiiply  mights!  have  liied.  But  thou  didst  come 
tQ  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name  to  pasa  theiD 
off." —  ThiaMcal  ExaimiB. 
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Mr.  H , Mr.  Ellism. 

Belvil, Mr.  Bartley. 

Landlord  Pry, Mr.  Wewitxa , 

Melesinda, Miss  Mellon 

Maid  to  Melesind* Mrs.  HarlotM 

Gentlemen  Ladies,  Waiters,  Servants,  iie. 
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ly  we  have  sinii'd  in  jiaring  down  a  name, 
All  cliil,  well-bred  all  I  liors  do  the  same. 
Snrvey  the  columns  of  our  doily  wrilers— 
You'll  find  that  sums  liiitiala  are  great  liglilOT*. 
How  fierce  the  ehnck,  hotv  fatal  is  thejat, 
Whan  EnBign  W.  meets  Lieutenant  R. 
With  two  BtDUt  seconds,  just  of  their  own  gizuN 
Cross  Captain  X.  and  rough  old  General  [zzaiill 


Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initials  shone, 
To  firace  the  gentler  annals  of  Crim.  Con. 
Where  the  dispensets  of  the  public  lash 
Soft  penance  give  ;  a  letter  and  a  dash — 
Where  vice  reduced  in  size  shrinks  to  a  failing, 
And  loses  half  her  grossness  by  curtailing. 
Faux  pas  are  told  in  such  s  modest  way — 
The  affair  of  Colonel  B.  vvh  Mrs.  A.— 
Yoi'  n^ust  forgive  them— for  what  ia  there,  gtj. 
Which  such  a  pliant  vowol  most  not  grant 
To  such  a  very  pressing  consonant  T 
Or  who  poetic  justice  dares  dispute. 
When  mildly  melting  at  a  lover's  suit. 
The  wife's  a  liquid,  her  good  man  a  iiiu:eT 
£ven  in  the  homeUer  scenes  of  honest  lite, 
The  coarse-spun  intercourse  of  man  and  wife, 
Initials,  I  «ai  loid,  have  taken  place 
Of  defiry,  spouse,  and  tt.al  aldbshioned  race  , 
And  Cabbage,  ask'd  by  Brother  Snip  to  tea. 
Replies,  "  1*11  come— but  it  donVrest  with  mn— 
I  always  leaves  them  things  lo  Mrs.  C." 
yh  should  this  mincing  fashion  ever  spread 
Prom  name*  of  liTing  hemea  t^the  dead, 
How  would  ambition  sigh,  and  hang  Ihe  heaclg 
As  each  loved  syllable  should  melt  away — 
Her  Alexander  turned  into  Great  A- — 
A  single  C.  her  Cesar  toeipress— 
Het  Scipio  shrunk  into  a  Roman  S. — 
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Scene, — A  Public  Koominan  Ian.     Landlord,  Waiters,  Gen- 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  Landlord,  has  the  man  brought  home  my  boots  ! 

Iiondlord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H.  You  have  paid  him  1 

Landlord.  There  is  ihe  receipt,  sir,  only  not  quite  filled  up ; 
no  name  ;  only  blank — "  Blank,  Dr.  to  Zekiel  Spanish  for  one 
pair  of  best  hessiana."  Now,  sir,  he  wishes  to  know  what 
name  he  shail  put  in ;  who  he  shall  say  "  Dr." 

Mr.  H.  Why,  Mr.  H.,  to  be  sure. 

Landlord.  So  I  told  him,  sir ;  but  Zekiel  has  some  qtialms 
about  it.  He  says,  he  thinks  that  Mr.  H.  only  would  not  stand 
good  in  law. 

Mr.  H.  Kut  his  impertinence,  bid  him  put  in  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  not  trouble  me  with  his  scruples. 

Landlord.  I  shall,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Sir,  Squire  Level's  man  is  below,  with  a  hare  and 
a  brace  of  pheasants  for  Mr,  H. 

Mr-  H.  Give  the  man  half  a  crown,  and  bid  him  return  my 
besl  respects  to  his  master.  Presents,  it  seems,  will  find  me 
out,  with  any  name  or  no  name. 

Enter  2d  Waiter. 

2d  Waiter.  Sir,  the  man  that  makes  up  the  directory  is  at  the 
door. 
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Mr.  H.  Give  him  a  shilling,  that  is  what  these  fellow.i  come 
for. 

2d  Wailfr.  He  has  sent  up  to  know  by  what  namo  your 
honour  will  please  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.H.  Zounds,  fellow,  I  give  him  a  shilling  for  leaving  out 
my  name,  not  for  putting  it  in.  This  is  one  of  the  plaguy 
comforts  of  going  anonymous.  [Exit  2d  Waiter 

Kniei-  3d  Waiter. 

Sd  WaUer.  Two  letters  for  Mr.  H.  [Exit. 

Mr.  H.  From  ladies  {opens  them.)  This  from  Melesinda, 
to  remind  me  of  the  morning  call  I  promised  ;  the  pretty  crea- 
ture positively  languishes  to  be  made  Mrs,  H.  I  believe  1 
must  indnlge  lior  (affeetedly.)  This  from  her  cousin  to  be- 
speak me  to  some  party,  I  suppose  (opening  it) — Oh,  "  this 
evening" — "  Tea  and  cards" — [surecying  Idmself  leith  compla- 
ecncy.)  Dear  H.,  thou  art  certainly  a  pretty  fellow.  I  won- 
der what  makes  thee  such  a  favourite  among  the  ladies ;  1 
t  may  not  be  owing  to  the   concealment  of  thy  unforlu 


—pshaw 


Eater  Alh  WaiUr. 


Atk   WaiteT.  Sir.  one  Mr  Pri  aga  n  is  inquiring  for  you. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  I  reme  i  ber  1  e  poe  he  is  pubhshing  by 
subscription.  Give  h  m  a  g  nea,  and  tell  him  to  put  me 
down. 

Ath   Waiter.   What  t  a  Tie  si  all  I  tdl  him,  sir? 

Mr.  H.  Zounds,  he  s  a  poet     let  h  m  fancy  a  name. 

[Exit  4th  Waller. 

Enter  5tk   Waiter. 

oth  Walter.  Sir,  Bartlemy,  the  lame  beggar  that  you  sent  a 
private  donation  to  last  Monday,  has  by  some  accident  dis- 
covered his  benefactor,  and  is  at  the  door  waiting  ic  return 
thanks. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  poor  fellow,  who  couid  put  ;l-into  his  head 
Now  I  shall  be  teazed  by  all  his  tribe,  when  once  this  i 
known.  Well,  tell  him  I  am  glad  I  could  be  ot  any  servic 
to  him.  and  send  him  away. 

5(^  Waiter.  I  would  have  done  so,  sir ;  but  the  object  ut 
his  call  now,  he  says,  is  only  to  know  whom  ho  is  obliged  m 

Mr.  H.  Why.  me. 

tith  Waiter.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr    H.  Me,  me,  me ;  who  else,  lo  be  sure  I 

5th  Waiter.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  is  anxious  to  know  the  namo 
Dl'bis  benefactor. 

Mr.  H.  Here  is  a  pampered  rogue  of  a  beggar,  that  cannol 
be  obliged  lo  a  gentleman  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  but  he 
must  know  ihe  name,  birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  !iis 
benefactor.  I  warrant  you,  next  he  will  require  a  certificate 
of  one's  good  behaviour,  and  a  magistrate's  license  in  one's 
pocket,  lawfully  empowering  so  and  so  to— give  an  aims. 
Anything  more! 

5lA  Waiter.  Yes,  sir :  here  has  been  Mr.  Patriot,  with  the 
county  petition  to  sign;  and  Mr.  Failtime,  that  owes  so 
much  money,  has  sent  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to 
bail  him. 

Mr.  H.  Neither  of  which  I  can  do,  while  I  have  no  name. 
Here  is  more  of  the  plaguy  comforts  of  going  anonymous,  that 
one  can  neither  serve  one's  friend  nor  one's  country.  Damn 
it,  a  man  had  better  be  without  a  nose  than  without  a  name. 
I  will  not  live  long  in  this  mutilated,  dismembered  stale ;  1 
will  to  Meleainda  ihis  instant,  and  Iry  to  forget  ihese  vexations. 
Melesinda!  there  is  music  in  the  name;  but  then,  hang  it, 
there  is  none  in  mine  lo  answer  to  it.  [Exit. 

{While  Mr.  H.  has  been  speaking,  two  gentlemen  have 
been  observing  him  curiously.) 

Ist   Gent.  Who  the  devil  is  this  exlraordinary  personage ' 

•id  Gent.  Who  ?  why,  'tis  Mr.  H. 

\st  Gent.  Has  he  no  more  name! 

'id  Gent.  None  that  has  yet  transpired.  No  more !  why 
(hat  single  letter  has  been  enough  to  inflame  the  imaginations 
of  all  the  ladies  in  Bath.  He  has  been  here  but  a  fortnight, 
and  is  already  received  into  all  the  first  families. 

1st  Gent.  Wonderful !  yet  nobody  know  who  ho  is,  o! 
where  lie  comes  from  ! 

2d  Gent.  He  is  vastly  rich,  gives  away  money  as  if  he  had 
infinity  ;  dresses  well,  as  you  see  ;  and  for  address,  the  moth 
CTS  are  all  (lying  for  fear  the  daughters  should  get  him ;  and 
for  the  daughters,  he  may  command  them  as  absolutely  as — 
Melesinda,  the  rich  heiress,  'tis  thought,  will  carry  him. 

1st  Gent.  And  is  il  possible  that  a  mere  anonymous — 

2d  Gent.  Phoo !  that  is  the  charm— Who  is  he  ?  and  what 
is  he  !  and  what  is  his  name !  The  man  with  the  great  nos(< 
on  his  face  never  excited  more  of  the  gaping  passion  of  won 
derment  in  the  dames  of  Strasburg,  than  this  new-comer  with 
the  single  letter  to  his  name  has  lighted  up  among  the 
wives  and  maids  of  Bath :  his  simply  having  lodgings  here 
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draws  more  visiters  to  the  house   than  an  election.     Com* 

witli  me  to  the  parade,  and  I  wilt  show  you  more  of  him. 

\  Exeunt. 

Scene  in  the  Street. 

Mr,  11.  walking,  Belth:.  meeting  him. 

Belvil.  My  old  Jamaica  schoolfellow,  thai  I  have  not  seen 

for  so  many  years  1  it  must — it  can  be  no  other  than  Jack 

(going  up  to  him.)     My  dear  Ho — 

Mr,  H.  (Stopping  his  mouth)  Ho—!  the  devil,  hush. 

Belvil.  Why  sure  it  is— 

Mr.  H.  It  is,  it  is  your  old  friend  Jack,  that  shall  be  name 

BeMl.  My  dear  Ho— 

Mr.  H.  {Stopping  Mm)  Don't  name  it. 

Belml.  Name  what? 

Mr.  H.  My  cursed  mifortunate  name,  I  have  reasons  to 
conceal  it  for  a  time. 

Belvil,  I  understand  you — creditors,  Jack  ? 

Mr-  H.  No,  I  assure  you, 

Belvil.  Snapp'd  no  a  ward,  peradventure,  and  the  whoie 
chancery  at  your  heels  T 

Mr.  H.  I  don't  use  to  travel  with  such  cumbersome  lug 
gage. 

Belvil.  You  han't  taken  a  purse  1 

Mr.  H.  To  relieve  you  at  once  from  all  disgracefid  conjec- 
tures, you  must  know,'tis  nothing  but  the  sound  of  my  name. 

Belvil.  Ridiculous  !  'tis  true,  yours  is  none  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic :  but  what  can  that  signify  in  a  man  ? 

Mr.  H.  You  must  understand  that  I  am  in  some  credit  with 
the  ladies. 

Belvil.  With  the  ladies! 

Mr.  H.  And,  truly,  I  think  not  without  some  pretensions. 
My  fortune — 

Belvil.  Sufficiently  splendid,  if  I  may  judge  from  youi  ap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  H.  My  figure— 

Belvil.  Airy,  gay,  and  imposing. 

Mr.  H.  My  parts-— 

Bdvil.  Bright. 

Mr.  H.  My  conversation — 

Belvil.  Equally  remote  from  flippancy  and  tacilurnily. 

Mr.  H.  liut  then  my  name — damn  my  name. 

Belvil.  Childish! 

Mr.  H.  Not  so.     Oh,  Belvil,  you  are  blessed   with  one 
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which  sighing  virgins  may  repeat  without  a  blush,  and  for  it 
change  the  paternal.  But  what  virgin  of  any  delicacy  (and  I 
require  some  in  a  wife)  would  endure  lo  be  called  Mrs. ' 

Belvil.  Ha — ha — ha  !  most  absurd.  Did  not  Clementina 
Falconbridge,  (be  romantic  Clementina  Falconbridge,  fancy 
Tommy  Potts  1  and  Kosabella  Sweetlips  sacrifice  her  mellif- 
luous appellative  to  Jack  DeadyT  Matilda,  her  cousin,  mar- 
ried a  Gubbins,  and  her  sister  Amelia  a  Clutterbuck. 

Mr.  H.  Potts  is  tolerable,  Deady  is  sufferable,  Gubbins  is 
bearable,  and  Clutterbuck  is  endurable,  but  Ho — 

Belxiil.  Hush,  Jack,  don't  betray  yourself.  But  you  are 
really  ashamed  of  the  family  name  T 

Mr.  H.  Ay,  and  of  my  father  that  begut  me,  and  my 
father's  fatjier,  and  all  their  forefathers  that  have  borne  it 
since  the  conquest. 

Bdvil.  But  how  do  you  know  the  women  are  so  scjueamisJi  t 

Mr.  H.  I  have  tried  them  I  tell  you  there  is  neither 
maiden  of  sixteeTi  nor  widow  of  s  My  but  would  turn  up  their 
noses  at  it.  I  have  been  refused  by  nineteen  \  rgins  tw  ent> 
nine  relicts,  and  two  old  maids 

Belvil.  That  was  hard,  indeed  Jack 

Mf.  H.  Parsons  have  stuck  it  publishing  the  I  inn»  be 
cause  they  averred  it  was  a  heathenish  name  f  arcnW  ha\e 
lingered  their  consent,  because  they  suspected  it  was  a  hcti 
tjous  name  ;  and  rivals  have  decl  ned  my  challenges  because 
they  pretended  it  was  an  ungentlemanly  name 

Belvil.  Ha— ha — ha!    but  wlal    coirse  do  \ou  me    i   lo 

Mr.  H.  To  engage  the  iftect  ons  of  siue  ^  t  troui  g  rl 
who  will  be  content  to  take  n     as  Mr  H 

BeMl.  Mr.  H.  ? 

Mr.  Jff.  Yes,  that  is  the  name  I  go  by  here  ;  you  know  one 
iikea  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  possible. 

Belvil.  Certainly.    But  what  theni  to  get  her  to  consent— 

31t.  H.  To  accompany  me  to  the  altar  without  a  name — in 
short,  to  suspend  the  curiosily  (that  is  all)  till  the  moment 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  the  irrevocable  charm,  which 
makes  two  names  one. 

Belvil.  And  that  name — and  then  she  mnst  be  pleased,  ha, 

Mr.  H.  Exactly  such  a  girl  il  has  been  my  fortune  lo  meet 
with;  hark'e  {yjhi.rpers) — {musing)  yet  hang  it,  'tis  cruel  lo 
bctiay  her  confidence. 

Bdml  But  the  family  name.  Jack. 

Mr.  H,  As  you  say,  t!ie  family  name  must  be  perpetuated 

Belvil.  Tliough  it  be  but  a  homely  one. 
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Mr.  H.  Tiue,  but  come,  1  will  show  you  the  house  wliera 
dwells  this  cretiulous,  meliing  fair. 

Belvil.  Ha — ha — my  old  friend  dwindled  down  to  one 
letter.  {ExtuiU. 

Scene. — An  Apartment  in  Melesikda's  House 
Melesisda  sola,  as  if  musing. 
MeUsinda.  H.,H.,  H.  Sure,  it  must  be  something  precious 
by  its  being  concealed.  It  can't  be  Homer,  that  is  a  heathen's 
name  ;  nor  Horatio,  that  is  no  surname  ;  what  if  it  be  Ham- 
let ?  the  Lord  Hamlet— pretty,  and  I  his  poor  distracted 
Ophelia  !  No,  'tis  none  of  these  ;  'tis  Harcourt,  or  Hargrave, 
or  some  such  sounding  name,  or  Howard,  high-bom  Howard, 
that  would  do ;  maybe  it  is  Harlcy,  methinks  my  H.  resem- 
bles Harley,  the  feeling  Harley.  But  I  hear  him,  and  from 
his  own  lips  I  will  once  for  ever  be  resolved. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Melesinda, 

Meksinda.  My  dear  H. — that  is  all  you  give  me  powei  w 
swear  allegiance  to — to  be  enamoured  of  inarticulate  sounds, 
and  call  with  sighs  upon  an  empty  letter.     But  I  will  know. 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Melesinda,  press  me  no  more  for  ihe  dis 
closure  of  that  which  in  the  face  of  day  so  soon  must  be 
revealed.  Call  it  whim,  humour,  caprice  in  me.  Suppose  I 
have  sworn  an  oath  never,  till  the  ceremony  of  our  marriage 
is  over,  to  disclose  my  true  name. 

Melesinda.  Oh!  H.,  H.,  H.  I  cherish  here  a  fire  of  rest- 
less curiosity  which  consumes  me.  'Tis  appetite,  passion, 
call  it  whim,  caprice  in  me.  Suppose  I  have  sworn  I  must 
and  will  know  it  this  very  night. 

Mr.  H.  Ungenerous  Melesinda !  I  implore  you  to  give  rae 
this  one  proof  of  your  confidence.  The  holy  vow  once  past. 
your  H.  shall  not  have  a  secret  wt  withhold. 

Melesinda.  My  H.  has  overcome :  his  Melesinda  shall 
pine  away  and  die,  before  she  dare  express  a  saucy  inclina- 
tion ;  but  what  shall  I  call  you  till  we  are  married  ? 

Mr.  H.  Call  mel  call  me  anything;  call  me  I,ove,  Love! 
ay.  Love  ;  Love  will  do  very  well. 

MeUsinda.  How  many  syllables  is  it.  Love  ? 

Mr.  H.  How  many  t  ud,  that  is  coming  to  the  questior 
with  a  vengeance.  One,  two,  three,  four — what  does  it  sig- 
nify how  many  syllables ! 

Melesinda.  How  many  syllables,  1-uve? 
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Mr.  H.  My  Melesiiida'a  mine!,  I  had  hoped,  was  superiot 
to  this  childish  curiosity. 

Melesinda.  How  many  letters  are  there  in  it! 

[Exit  Mr.  H.follou^ed  by  Mblebinua  re^ieaiing  tit 

Scene. — A  Room  in  the  Inn. 

[Two  Waiters  dis'puthig.) 
\*t  Waiter.  Sir  Harbotile  Hammond,  you  may  depend  upon 

2d  Waiter.  Sir  Harry  Hardcastle,  I  te!l  you. 

\st  Waiter.  The  Hammonds  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2d  Waiter,  The  Hardcastles  of  Hertfordshire. 

\st  Waiter.  The  Hammonds. 

2d  Waiter.  Don't  tell  me ;  does  not  Hardcastle  begin  with 
anH? 

Is(  Waiter.  So  does  Hammond,  for  that  matter. 

2d  Waiter.  Faith,  so  it  does,  if  you  go  to  spell  it.  1  did 
not  think  of  that.  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion  ;  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  Hammond. 

\st  Waiter.  Here  comes  Susan  Chambermaid,  maybe  she 


n  tell. 


Enter  Susan. 


Both.  Well,  Susan,  have  you  heard  anything  who  tho  strange 
gentleman  is ! 

Susan.  Haven't  you  heard  t  it's  all  come  out ;  Mrs.  Guess- 
well,  the  parson's  widow,  has  been  here  about  it.  I  over- 
heard her  talking  in  confidence  to  Mrs.  Setter  and  Mrs- 
Pointer,  and  she  says  they  were  holding  a  sort  of  a  curmnitty 
about  it. 

Both.  What?     What? 

Susan.  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,  she  says,  what  from 
his  Jigger  and  the  appearance  he  cuts,  and  his  suutpshous 


Both.  Well,  well— 

Susan.  Neither  more  nor  less  than  tlie  prince. 
Botk.  Prince ! 

Suian.  The  Prince  of  Hessey-Cassel  in  disguise. 
Boflt.  Very  likely,  very  likely, 

Susan.  Oh,  there  can't  be  a  doubt  on  it.     Mrs.  Guesswell 
says  she  knows  it. 

\st  Waiter.  Now  if  we  could  be  suro  that  the  Prince  ol 
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Hessey    Whal-do-you-call-iiim  was  in  En 

'Zd  Waiter.  Get  a  newspaper.     Look  in 
Susan.  Fiddle  of  the  newspapers  ;  who  else 
Uolh.  That  is  very  true  (grately.'} 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  Here,  Susan,  James,  Philip,  where  are  you  all ! 
The  London  coach  is  come  in,  and  there  is  Mr.  Fillaside,  (he 
fat  passenger,  has  been  bawling  for  somebody  to  help  him  off 
with  his  boots. 

(The  Chambermaid  and  Waiters  slip  out.) 

(^Soiiig.)  The  house  i a  turned  upside  down  since  the  strange 
gentleman  came  into  ii.  Nothing  but  guessing  and  specu- 
lating, and  speculating  and  guessing ;  waiters  a.nd  chamber 
maids  getting  into  corners  and  speculating,  hostlers  and  stable 
boys  speculating  in  ihe  yard,  I  believe  the  very  horses  in  tht 
stable  are  speculating  too,  for  there  they  stand  in  a  musing  pos- 
ture, nothing  for  them  to  eat,  and  not  seeming  to  care  wheihei 
they  have  anything  or  no  ;  and,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  I 
I  hate  such  curious — odso,  I  must  take  iliis  box  up  into  his 
bedroom — he  charged  me  to  see  to  it  myself— I  halo  such 
inquisitive — I  wonder  whit  is  in  it  it  feels  heavy  (reads) 
"Leases,  title-deeds,  wills  Here  now  a  man  might  satisfy 
his  curiosity  at  once.  Deeds  must  have  names  to  them,  so 
must  leases  and  wills.  But  I  v.  ouldn  t— no,  1  wouldn't— it  is  a 
pretty  box  too— prettily  dove  ta  led— -I  idmire  the  fashion  of  it 
much.  But  I'd  cut  my  hngers  ofi  before  I'd  do  such  a  dirty 
—what  have  I  to  do — curse  the  kejs  how  they  rattle — rattle 
in  one's  pockets— the  keys  and  the  halfpence  (takes  out 
a  bunch  and  plays  with  them.)  1  wonder  if  any  of  these 
woidd  fit;  one  might  just  try  them,  but  1  wouldn't  lift  up 
the  lid  if  they  did.  Oh,  no,  what  should  I  be  the  richer 
for  knowing?  (AW  (Si's  time  he  tries  the  keys  one  by  one.) 
What's  his  tmme  to  be  ?  a  thousand  names  begin  with  an  H. 
1  hate  people  that  are  always  prying,  poking  and  prying  into 
things — thrusting  their  finger  into  one  place — a  mighty  little 
hole  this — and  their  keys  into  another.  Oh  Lord !  little  rusty 
fiia  it !  but  what  is  that  to  me  1  I  wouldn't  go  to — no,  no — but 
it  is  odd  little  rusty  should  just  happen.  (WhUcheistnrmng 
up  the  lid  of  the  box,  Mr.  H.  enters  behind  him  imper- 
ceived.) 

Mr.  H.  What  are  you  about,  you  dogt 

Landlord.  Oh  Lord,  sir !  pardon ;  no  thief,  as  I  hope  to 
be  saved.     Little  Pry  was  always  honest. 
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Mr.  H.   What  else  could  move  you  to  open  that  hox  ? 
Landlord.  Sir,  don't  kill  me,  and  I  will  conless  the  whole 
truth.     This  box  happened  to  he  lying — that  is,  I  happened 
to  be  carrying  this  box,  and  I  happened  to  have  my  keys  out, 
and  so — little  rusty  happened  to  fit — 

Mr.  H.  So  little  rusty  happened  to  fit! — and  would  not  a 
rope  fit  that  roeue's  neck  !  I  see  the  papers  have  not  been 
moved :  all  is  safe,  but  it  was  as  well  to  frighlea  him  a  littlo 
{aside.)  Come,  landlord,  as  I  think  you  are  honest,  and  sus- 
pect you  only  intended  to  gratify  a  little  foolish  curiosity — 
Landlord.  'I'hal  was  all,  sir,  upon  my  veracity. 
Mr.  H.  For  this  time  I  will  pass  it  over.  Your  name  is 
Pry,  I  think. 

Landlord.  Yes,  sir,  Jeremiah  Pry,  at  your  service. 
Mr.  H.  An  apt  name,  you  have  a  prying  temper.     I  mean, 
some  little  curiosity,  a  sort  of  inquisiiiveness  about  you. 

Landlord.  A  natural  thirst  after  knowledge  you  may  call  ii, 
sir.  AVhen  a  boy  I  was  never  easy,  but  when  I  was  thrust- 
ing up  the  lids  of  some  of  my  schoolfellows'  boxes — not 
to  steal  anything,  upon  my  honour,  sir — only  to  see  what 
was  in  ihem ;  have  had  pens  stuck  in  ray  eyes  for  peeping 
through  keyholes,  after  knowledge ;  could  never  see  a  cold 
pie  with  the  leg^dangling  out  at  top,  but  my  fingers  were  for 
lifting  up  the  crust— just  to  try  if  it  were  pigeon  or  partridge 
— for  no  other  reason  in  the  world.  Surely  I  think  my  pas- 
sion for  nuts  was  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  cracking  the  shell 
to  get  at  something  concealed,  more  than  to  any  delight  I  took 
in  eating  the  kernel.  In  short,  sir,  this  appetite  has  grown 
with  my  growth. 

Mr.  H.  You  will  certainly  be  hanged  some  day  for  peeping 
into  some  bureau  or  other,  just  to  see  what  is  in  it. 

Jjandlord.  That  is  my  fear,  sir.  The  thumps  and  kicks  [ 
have  had  for  peering  into  parcels,  and  turning  of  letters  inside 
out — just  for  curiosity  !  The  blankets  I  have  been  made  to 
(lance  in  for  searching  parish- registers  for  old  ladies'  ages — 
.  just  for  curiosity !  Once  I  was  dragged  through  a  horse- 
pond,  only  for  peeping  into  a  closet  that  had  glass  doors  to  it, 
while  my  Lady  Blue  garters  was  undressing — just  for  curiosity ! 
Mr.  H.  Avery  harmless  piece  of  curiosity,  truly;  and  now, 
Mr.  Pry,  first  have  the  goodness  to  leave  that  box  with  me, 
and  then  do  me  the  favour  to  carry  your  curiosity  so  far  as  to 
inquire  if  my  servants  are  within. 

Landlord.  I  shall,  sir.     Here,  David,  Jonathan — I  think  1 
hear  them  coming — shall  make  bold  to  leave  you,  sir.    [Exit 
Mt.  H.  Another  tolerable  specimen  of  the  comforts  of  going 
anonymous ! 
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Enter  two  Footmtn. 

\st  Footvum.  You  speak,  first. 

2d  Footman.  No,  you  had  better  speak. 

\st  Footman.  You  promised  to  begin. 

Mr.  II.  They  have  sometliing  lo  say  to  me.  The  rascal* 
want  their  wages  raised,  I  suppose  ;  there  is  always  a  favoui 
to  be  asked  when  they  come  smiling.  Well,  poor  rogues,  ser- 
vice is  but  a  hard  bargain  at  the  best.  I  think  I  must  not  be 
close  with  them.     Well,  David — well,  Jonathan. 

1st  Footman.  We  have  served  your  honour  faitlifully — 

%d  Footman.  Hope  your  honour  won't  take  offence— 

Mr.  H.  The  old  story,  I  suppose — wages  ? 

1st  Footman.  That's  not  it,  your  honour. 

2d  FootTnan.  You  speak 

\st  Footman.  But  if  yoi,,    honour   would  just  be  pleased 

2d  Footman.  Only  be  pleascti  !0 — 

Mr.  II.  Bo  quick  with  what  you  have  to  say,  for  i  am  id 
haste. 

1st  Footman.  Just  to— 

2d  Footman.  Let  us  know  who  it  is — 

1st  Footman.  Who  it  is  we  have  the  honour  lo  serve. 

Mr.  H.  Why  me,  me,  me  ;  you  si 
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2d  Fooiman.  We  teli  you  plainly,  we  cannot  stay. 

^st  Footman.  We  don't  choose  to  serve  Mr.  H. 

2d  Footman.  Nor  any  Mr.  or  Squire  in  the  aipliubrt^- 

ist  Footman.  That  lives  in  Christ-cross  Row. 

Mr.  H.  Go,  for  a  couple  of  ungrateful,  inquisitive,  sense- 
ess  rascals  !  Go  hang,  starve,  or  drown !  Rogues,  to  speak 
hus  irreverently  of  the  alphabet — I  shall  live  to  see  you  glad  to 
erve  old  Q — to  curl  the  wig  of  great  S — adjust  the  dot  of  Jittlo 
— stand  behind  the  chair  of  X,  Y,  Z — wear  the  livery  of 
Stcietera — and  ride  behind  the  sulky  of  And-by-itself-and ! 

[£xil  in  a  Tagt< 


tx»  or  lUE  rtRBT  ACT. 
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Scene. — A  handsome  apartment  well  lighted.  Tea,  Cards, 
^c. — A  large  party  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  among  them 
Melesinda. 

1st  Lady.  I  wonder  when  the  charming  man  will  be  hero, 
2d  Lady.  He  is  a  delightful  creature  !     Such  a  polish — 
3i  Lady.  Such  an  air  in  all  that  he  does  or  says — 
Atk  Lady.  Yet  gifted  with  a  strong  understanding— 
&tk  Lady.  But  has  your  ladyship  the  remotest  idea  of  what 

\st  Lady.  They  say  his  very  servants  do  not  know  it.  His 
French  valet,  that  has  lived  with  him  these  two  years — 

Zd  Lady.  There,  madam,  I  must  beg  leave  to  set  you  right; 
my  coachman — 

\st  Lady.  I  have  it  from  the  very  best  authority :  myfoot- 

2d  Lady.  Then,  madam,  you  have  set  your  servants  on — 

\st  Lady.  No,  madam,  I  would  scorn  any  suchlittle  mean 
ways  of  coming  at  a  secret.  For  my  part,  I  don't  think  any 
secret  of  that  consequence. 

2(/  Lady.  That's  just  like  me  ;  I  make  a  rule  of  troubling 
my  head  with  nobody's  business  but  ray  own. 

Melesinda.  But,  then,  she  lakes  care  to  make  everybody's 
business  her  own,  and  so  to  justify  herself  that  way — (Aside.) 

)s{  Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  you  look  thoughtful. 

Melesinda.  Nothing. 

3J  Lady.  Give  it  a  name. 

Melesinda.  Perhaps  it  is  nameless. 

1st  Lady.  As  the  object — come,  never  bluah,  nor  deny  it, 
child.  Bless  mo,  what  great  ugly  thing  is  that  that  dangles 
at  your  bosom  ? 

Melesinda.  This  ?  it  is  a  cross  :  how  do  you  like  it  ? 

2d  Lady.  A  cross  !  Well,  to  me  it  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a.  great  staring  H. 

(Here  a  general  laugh."} 

Melesinda.  Malicious  creatures  !  Believe  me  it  is  a  cross, 
and  nothing  but  a  cross. 

lat  Lady.  A  cross,  I  believe,  you  would  willingly  hang  at. 

Melesindt.  Intolerable  spilo ! 

(Mr.  H.  is  announced.) 
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Enter  Mr.  H. 

1*1  Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  H.,  we  are  so  glad— 

2d  Ladp.  We  have  been  so  dull — 

Sd  Lady.  So  perfectly  lifeless.  You  owe  it  to  us,  lo  bo 
more  than  commonly  entertaining. 

Mr  H.  Ladies,  this  is  so  obliging — 

Ath  Lady.  Oh,  Mr.  H.,  those  ranunculas  you  said  were 
(lying,  pretty  things,  they  have  got  up — 

5(A  Lady.  I  have  worked  that  sprig  you  commended— 1 
want  you  to  come— 

Mr.  H.  Ladies— 

Qlh  Liidy.  I  have  sent  for  that  piece  of  music  from  London. 

Mr.  H.  The  Mozart — {seeing  Melesinda) — Melesinda ! 

Several  Ladies  at  once.  Nay,  positively,  Melesinda,  you 
shan't  engross  him  all  to  yourself. 

{IFAi'te  the  Ladies  are  pressing  about  Mr.  IL,  the 
Gentlemen  show  signs  of  displeasure.) 

\sl  Gent.  We  shan't  be  able  to  edge  in  a  word,  now  this 
coxcomb  is  come. 

Zrf  Gent.  Damn  him,  I  will  affront  him. 

\sl  Gent.  Sir,  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  one 
of  these  ladies. 

3d  Gent.  If  we  could  be  heard— 

{  The  Ladies  pay  no  attention  but  to  Mr.  H.) 

Mr.  IL  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  matter  stands. 
{Hums  an  uir.)  I  am  not  my  own  master:  positively,  I  exist 
and  breathe  but  to  be  agreeable  to  these — ^Did  you  speak  T 

1st  Gent.  And  affects  absence  of  mind,  puppy! 

Mr.  H.  Who  spoke  of  absence  of  mind  ;  did  you,  madam 
How  do  you  do,  Lady  Wear  well — how  do?  I  did  not  see 
your  ladyship  before — what  was  I  about  to  say— oh — -absence 
of  mind.  I  am  the  most  unhappy  dog  in  that  way,  sometimes 
spurt  out  the  strangest  things — the  moat  mal-a-propos— with- 
out meaning  to  give  the  least  offence,  upon  my  honour— sheer 
absence  of  mind — things  I  would  have  given  the  world  not  to 

I*(  Gent.  Do  you  hear  the  coxcomb  1 
1st  Lady.  Great  wits,  they  say — 
2d  Lady.  You  fine  geniuses  are  most  given — 
3d  Lady.  Men  of  bright  parts  are  commonly  too  vivacious — 
Mr.  H.  But  you  shall  hear.     I  was  to  dine  the  other  day 
at  a  great  nabob's,  that  must  be  nameless,  who,  between  our- 
selves, is  strongly  suspected  of — being  very  rich,  that's  all. 
John,  my  valet,  who  knows  my  foible,  cautioned  me,  while 
he  was  dressing  me,  as  he  usually  does  where  he  tbi  iks  there's 
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a  danger  of  my  commltling  a  lapsus,  to  take  care  in  my  con- 
versation how  I  made  any  allusion  direct  or  indirect  to  presents 
— you  understand  me  1  I  set  out  double  charged  with  my  fel- 
low's consideration  and  my  own ;  and,  to  do  myself  justice, 
behaved  with  tolerable  circumspection  for  the  first  hajf  houi 
or  80 — till  at  Jast  a  gentleman  in  company,  who  was  indulg- 
ing *  free  vein  of  raillery  at  the  expeiLse  of  the  ladies,  stum- 
bled upon  that  expression  of  the  poet  which  calls  them  "  fair 
defects." 

I  St  Lady .  It  is  Pope,  I  believe,  who  says  it. 

Mf.  H.  No,  madam  ;  Milton.  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  "  fair 
defects."  This  gave  occasion  to  a  criiic  in  company  to  de- 
liver his  opinion  on  the  phrase — that  led  to  an  enumeratior.  of 
all  the  various  words  which  might  have  been  used  instead  of 
"  defects,"  33  want,  absence,  poverty,  deficiency,  lack.  This 
moment  I,  (who  had  not  been  attending  to  the  progress  of  the 
argument,  as  the  denouement  will  show,)  starting  suddenly  up 
out  of  one  of  my  reveries,  by  some  unfortunate  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  the  last  fatal  word  had  escited,  the  devil  put  it 
into  my  head  to  turn  round  to  the  nabob,  who  was  sitting  next 
me,  and  in  a  very  marked  manner  (as  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
pany) to  put  the  question  to  him,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  may  be  the 
exact  value  of  a  lack  of  rupees  1"  You  may  guess  the  con 
fusion  which  followed. 

1st  Lady.  What  a  distressing  circumstance  ! 

2d  Lady.  To  a  delicate  mind — 

3d  Lady.  How  embarrassing— 

4th  Lady.  I  declare,  I  quite  pity  you. 

1st  Gent.  Puppy ! 

Mr.  H.  A  baronet  at  the  table,  seeing  my  dilemma,  jogged 
my  elbow;  and  a  good-natured  duchess,  who  does  everything 
with  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself,  trod  on  my  toes  at  that  in 
slant :  this  brought  me  to  myself,  and — covered  with  blushes 
and  pitied  by  all  the  ladies— I  withdrew. 

1*(  Lady.  How  charmingly  he  tells  a  story. 

2(Z  Lady.  But  how  distressing ! 

jV/r.  H.  Lord  Squaudercounsel,  who  is  my  particular  friond 
was  pleased  to  rally  me  in  his  inimitable  way  upon  it  next 
day.  I  shall  never  forget  a  sensible  thing  he  said  on  the  oc 
casion— speaking  of  absence  of  mind,  my  foible — says  he, 
My  dear  Hogs — 

Seeeral  Ladies.  Hogs — what — ha — 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Hogsflesh — my  name — {here  a  universal 
scream) — oh,  my  cursed  unfortunate  tongue  !  H.,  I  mean- 
where  was  I! 

^st  Lady.  Filthy — abominable  ! 
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3d  Lady.  Unutterable ! 

3d  Lady.  Hogs — foh  ! 

4th  Lady.  Disgusting  ! 

5th  Lady.  Vile  I 

fl(A  Lady.  Shocking ! 

1  si  Lady.  Odious! 

2d  Lady.  Hogs — pah  ! 

M  Lady.  A  smelling-bottle — look  to  Miss  Melesinila.  Pool 
tiling  !  it  is  no  wonder.  You  had  better  keep  off  from  her, 
Mr.  Hogsflesh,  and  not  be  pressing  about  her  in  her  circum- 

1st  Gent.  Good  lime  of  day  to  you,  Mr.  Hogsflesh. 

2d  Gent.  The  compliraents  of  the  season  to  you,  Mr.  Hogs 
flesh. 

Mr.  If.  This  is  too  much— flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure 
it. 

\st  Gent.  What  flesh  ? — hog's-flesh? 

2d  Gent.  How  ho  sets  up  his  bristles  T 

Mr.  H.  Bristles ! 

Ist,  Gent,  He  looks  as  fierce  as  a  hog  m  armour. 

Mr,  H.  A  hog  ! — Madam ! — (here  he  aei^erally  accosts  the 
ladies,  v:ho  by  turns  repel  him.) 

1st  Lady.  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  attentions  ; 
but  don't  want  a  partner. 

2d  Lady,  Greally  flattered  by  yoar  preference ;  but  believe 
I  shall  remain  single. 

Zd  Lady.  Shall  always  acknowledge  your  politeness  ;  but 
have  no  thoughts  of  altering  my  condition. 

4ffi  Lady.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  you  as  a  friend ; 
but  you  must  not  look  for  anything  further. 

6iA  Lady.  No  doubt  of  your  ability  to  make  any  woman 
happy  ;  but  have  no  thoughts  of  changing  my  name. 

&tk  Lady.  Must  tell  you,  sir,  that  if  by  your  insinuations 
you  think  to  prevail  with  me,  you  have  got  the  wrong  sow  by 
the  ear.     Does  he  think  any  lady  would  go  to  pig  with  him. 

Old  Lady,  Must  beg  you  to  be  less  particular  in  your  ad- 
dresses to  me.  Does  he  take  me  for  a  Jew,  to  long  after  for- 
bidden meats. 

Mr.  H.  I  shall  go  mad !  to  be  refused  by  old  Mother 
Damnable — she  that's  so  old,  nobody  knows  whetlier  she  was 
ever  married  or  no,  but  passes  for  a  maid  by  courtesy ;  her 
juvenile  exploits  being  beyond  the  farthest  stretch  of  tradition  t 
— old  Mother  Damnable  ! 

\Exewat  all,  either  pitying  or  seeming  to  avoid  him, 
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Scene. — The  Street. 
Belvil  and  another  Gentleman. 

Belvil.  Poor  Jack,  I  am  really  sorry  for  him.  ' 
which  you  give  me  of  his  mortifying  change  of  reception  al 
the  assembly  would  be  highly  iliverting,  if  it  gave  me  lesa 
pain  to  hear  it.  With  all  his  amusing  absurdities,  and  among 
them  not  the  least,  a  predominant  desire  to  be  thought  well  of 
oy  the  fair  sex,  he  has  an  abundant  share  of  good-nature,  and 
is  a  man  of  honour.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened, 
Melesinda  may  do  worse  than  take  him  yet.  But  did  the 
women  resent  it  so  deeply  as  you  say  ? 

Gent.  Oh,  intolerably — they  fled  him  as  fearfully  when 
'twas  once  blown,  as  a  man  would  be  avoided  who  was  sud- 
denly discovered  to  have  marks  of  the  plague,  and  as  fast; 
when  before  they  had  been  ready  to  devour  the  foolishest 
thing  he  could  say. 

Belvil.  Ha ! — ha  !  so  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which  these 
women's  favourites  commonly  hold  their  envied  pre-eminence. 
Well,  I  must  go  tind  him  out  and  comfort  him.  I  suppose  I 
"ihall  find  him  at  the  inn. 

Gent.  Either  there  or  at  Melesinda's.     Adieu. 

[Kxeunt, 

ScENK. — Mr.  H- -'s  Apartment. 

Mr.  II.  [solus.)  Was  ever  anything  so  mortifying  1  to  be 
refused  by  old  Mother  Damnable  ! — with  such  parts  and  ad- 
dress, and  the  little  squeamish  devils,  to  dislike  me  for  a  name, 
a  sound — oh,  my  cursed  name  !  that  it  was  something  I  could 
be  revenged  on  1  if  it  were  alive,  that  I  might  tread  upon  it, 
or  crnsh  it,  or  pummel  it,  or  kick  it,  or  spit  it  out — for  it 
slicks  in  my  throat  and  will  choke  me. 

My  piaguy  ancestors  !  if  they  had  left  me  but  a  Van  or  a 
Mac,  or  an  Irish  O',  it  had  been  something  to  qualify  it — Myn- 
heer Van  Hogsflesh,  or  Sawney  Mac  Hogsflesh,  or  Sir  Phe- 

lim  O'Hogsflesh,  but  downright  blunt .     If  it  had  been 

any  other  name  in  the  world,  I  could  have  borne  it.  If  it  had 
been  the  name  of  a  beast,  as  Bull,  Fox,  Kid,  Lamb,  Wolf, 
Iiion  ;  or  of  a  bird,  as  Sparrow,  Hawk,  Buzzard,  Daw,  Finch, 
Nightingale  ;  or  of  a  fish,  as  Sprat,  Herring,  Salmon  ;  or  the 
name  of  a  thing,  as  Ginger,  Hay,  Wood ;  or  of  a  colour,  as 
Black,  Gray,  White,  Green  ;  or  of  a  sound,  as  Bray  ;  or  the 
name  of  a  month,  as  March,  May ;  or  of  a  place,  as  Barnel, 
Baldock,  Hitchen  ;  or  the  name  of  a  coin,  as  Farthing,  Penny, 
Twopenny  ;  or  of  a  profession,  as  Butcher,  Baker,  Carpenter, 
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Pipor,  Fisher,  Fletcher,  Fowler,  Glover  ;  or  a  Jew's  name 
as  Soiomons,  Isaacs,  Jacobs ;  or  a  personal  name,  as  Foot 
Leg,  Crookshanks,  Heaviside,  Sidebotiom,  Longbottom,  Rams- 
bottom,  'Winterbotlom  ;  or  a  long  name,  as  Blanchenhagen,  or 
Blanchenhausen  ;  or  a  short  name,  as  Crib,  Crisp,  Crips,  Tag, 
'I'rot,  'I'ub,  Phips,  Padge,  Papps,  or  Prig,  or  Wig,  or  Pip,  or 
Trip;  Trip  had  been  something,  but  Ho—.  {Walks  about 
in  great  agitation — recoBering  his  calmness  a  little,  sits  down.) 
Farewell  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  marriage ;  the  finger- 
circling  ring,  the  purity-figuring  glove,  the  envy-pining  bride- 
maids,  the  wishing  parson,  and  the  simpering  clerk.  Fate- 
well,  the  ambiguous  blush-raising  joke,  the  titter-provoking 
pun,  the  morning  stirring-drum.  No  son  of  mine  shall  exist, 
to  bear  my  ill-fated  name.  No  nurse  come  chuckling  to  tell 
me  it  is  a  boy.  No  midwife,  leering  at  me  from  under  the 
lids  of  professional  gravity.  I  dreamed  of  caudle — {sings  in 
a  melancholy  tone.)  Lullaby,  lullaby — hush-a-by-baby — how 
like  its  papa  it  is  \-~{makes  motions  as  if  he  was  nvrsing.) 
And  then,  when  grownup,  "Is  this  your  son,  sir?"  "Yes, 
sir,  a  poor  copy  of  me,  a  sad  yomig  dog— just  what  his  father 
wa.1  at  his  age — I  have  four  at  home."     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  ! 

Enter  Landlord. 

Mr.  H.  Landlord,  I  must  pack  up  to-night;  you  will  see 
all  my  things  got  ready. 

Landlord.  Hope  your  honour  does  not  intend  to  quit  the 
Blue  Boar — sorry  anything  has  happened. 

Mr.  H.  He  has  heard  it  all. 

Landlord.  Your  honour  has  had  some  mortification,  to  be 
Bure,  as  a  man  may  say  ;  you  have  brought  your  pigs  to  a  fine 
market. 

Mr.  H.  Pigs  \ 

Landlord.  What  then  T  take  old  Pry's  advice,  and  never 
mind  it.     Don't  scorch  your  crackling  for  'em,  sir. 

Mr.  H.  Scorch  my  crackling !  a  queer  phrase  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose he  don't  mean  to  afiront  me. 

Landlord.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone  ;  you  can't  make 
a  silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Mr.  H.  As  you  say,  landlord,  thinking  of  a  thing  docs  but 
augment  it. 

Landlord.  Does  but  hogment  it,  indeed,  sir, 

Mr.  II.  Hogment  it !  damn  it,  I  said  augment  it. 

Landlord.  Lord,  sir,  'tis  not  everybody  has  such  gift  ol 
fine  phrases  as  your  honour,  that  can  lard  his  discourse, 

Mr.H.  Lard! 
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Landlord.  Suppose  ihey  do  smoke  you — 

Mr.  H.  Smoke  me  ? 

Landlord,  One  of  my  phrases  ;  never  mind  my  words,  sir 
my  meaning  is  good.  We  all  mean  ihe  same  thing,  only  you 
express  yourself  one  way,  and  I  another,  that's  all.  The 
meaning's  llie  same  ;  it  is  all  pork. 

Mr.  H.  That's  another  of  your  phrases,  1  presume?  (BeU 
tings,  and  the  landlord  called  for.) 

Landlord.  Anon!  anon. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  anonymous. 

[ExeuiU  several  waya 

Scene. — MelesindjCs  Apiwlmeni. 
Melesinda  and  Maid. 

Maid,  Lord,  madam !  before  I'd  take  on  as  you  do  about  a 
foolish — what  signifies  a  name  ?  Hogs — Hogs— what  is  it ! — 
is  just  as  good  as  any  other  for  what  I  see. 

Melesinda.  Ignorant  creature !  yet  she  is  perhaps  blessed  m 
the  absence  of  those  ideas  which,  while  they  add  a  zesi  lo  the 
few  pleasures  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  superior  natures  lo  en- 
joy, doubly  edge  the — 

Maid.  Superior  natures  !  a  fig  !  If  he's  hog  by  name  he's 
not  hog  by  nature,  ihat  don't  follow — his  name  don't  make 
him  anything,  does  it  ?  He  don't  grunt  the  more  for  it,  nor 
squeak,  that  ever  I  hear  ;  he  likes  his  victuals  out  of  a  plate, 
as  other  Christians  do,  you  never  see  him  go  lo  the  trough — 

Melesinda.  Unfeeling  wretch  !  yei  possibly  her  intentions — 

Maid.  For  instance,  madam,  my  name  is  Finch — Betty 
Finch.  1  don't  whistle  the  more  for  that,  nor  long  after  ca- 
nary-seed while  I  can  get  good  wholesome  mutton — no,  nor 
you  can't  catch  me  by  throwing  sahon  my  tail.  If  you  come 
to  that,  hadn't  I  a  young  man  used  to  come  after  me,  they  said 
courted  me — his  name  was  Lion — Francis  T.ion,  a  tailor ;  bnl 
though  he  was  fond  enough  of  me,  for  all  that,  he  never  of- 
fered to  eat  me. 

Melesinda,  How  fortunate  that  the  discovery  has  been 
made  before  it  was  too  late.  Had  I  listened  to  his  deceits, 
and,  as  the  perfidious  man  had  almost  persuaded  me,  precip- 
itated myself  into  an  inextricable  engagement  before — 

Maid.  No  great  harm  if  you  had.  You'd  only  have  bought 
a  pig  in  a  poke — and  what  then  ?     Oh,  here  he  comes  creep- 

Enter  Mr.  H.  abject. 
do  to  her,  Mr.  Hogs — Hogs — Hogsbrisllos  —  what's  you/ 
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name  ?  Don't  be  afraid,  man — don't  give  it  up^-she's  not  crying 
— only  summat  has  made  her  eyes  red — she  has  got  a  sty  in 
her  eye,  1  believe — {going.) 

Melesinda.  You  are  not  going,  Betty  t 

Maid.  Oh,  madam,  never  mind  me — I  shall  be  back  in  llio 
twinkling  of  a  pig's  whisker,  as  they  say.  [Exit. 

Mr.  H.  Melesinda,  you  behold  before  yflu  a  wretch  who 
would  have  betrayed  your  confidence,  but  it  was  love  that 
prompted  him  ;  who  would  have  tricked  you  by  an  unworthy 
concealment  into  a  participation  of  that  disgrace  which  a  su 
perficial  world  has  agreed  to  attach  to  a  name — but  with  it  you 
would  have  shared  a  fortune  not  contemptible,  and  a  heart — 
but  'tis  over  now.  Thai  name  he  is  content  to  bear  alone— 
to  go  where  tlie  persecuted  syllables  shall  be  no  more  heard, 
or  excite  no  meaning — some  spot  where  his  native  tongue  has 
never  penetrated,  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  have  landed,  to 
plant  their  unfeeling  satire,  their  brntal  wit,  and  national  ill 
manners— where  no  Englishman — {Here  Melesinda,  who  has 
been  pouting  during  Ihis  speech,  fetches  a  deep  iigh).  Some 
yet  undiscovered  Otaheite,  where  witless,  unapprehensive  sav- 
ages shall  innocently  pronounce  the  ill-fated  sounds,  and  think 
then)  not  inharmonious. 

Melesinda.  Oh ! 

Mr.  H.  Who  knows  but  among  the  female  natives  might  b<. 
found— 

Melesinda.  Sir  1  {raisittg  her  head.) 

Mr.  J{.  One  who  would  be  more  kind  than — some  Oberea 
— Queen  Oberea. 

Melesinda.  Oh! 

Mr.  H.  Or  what  if  I  were  to  seek  for  proofs  of  recipro- 
cal esteem  among  unprejudiced  African  maids,  in  Monomo- 
topa. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Mr.  Belvil.  [Exit. 

Enter  Belvil. 

Mr.  H.  Monomotopa  {musing.) 

Belvil.  Heyday,  Jack !  what  means  this  mortified  face  ? 
nothing  has  happened,  I  hope,  between  this  iady  and  you.  1 
beg  pardon,  madam ;  but  understanding  my  friend  was  with  you, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  seeking  him  here.  Some  little  difference 
sibly  which  a  third  person  can  adjust— not  a  word — will 
I,  madam,  as  this  gentleman's  friend,  suffer  me  lo  be  the 
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arbitrator — strange — hark'ee,  Jack,  nothing  has  come  oat,  has 
there  ?  you  understand  mc.  Oh,  I  guess  how  it  is — somebody 
has  got  ai  your  secret ;  you  haven't  blahbed  it  yourself,  have 
you  t  ha — ha — ha  '.  I  could  fiiiJ  in  my  heart — Jack,  what 
would  you  give  me  if  I  should  relieve  you. 

Mr.  H,  No  power  of  man  can  relieve  me  (sighs) — but  il 
must  lie  at  the  root,  gnawing  at  the  root— here  it  will  lie. 

Belvil.  No  power  of  man  ?  notacommon  man,  Igrant  you, 
for  instance,  a  subject — il'a  out  of  the  power  of  any  subject. 
Mr.  H.  Gnawing  at  the  root— there  it  will  He. 
Belvil.  Such  a  thing  has  been  known  as    a  name  to  bo 
changed  ;  but  not  by  a  subject — {shows  a  Gazette.) 

Mr.  H.  Gnawing  at  the  root  {suddenly  snatches  the  paper 
out  ofBehnVs  hand) — ha !  pish !  nonsense  !  give  it  me — what ! 
{reads)  promotions,  bankrupts — a  great  many  bankrupts  this 
week — there  il  will  lie  {lays  it  down,  takes  it  up  again,  and 
reads) — "The  king  has  been  graciously  pleased" — gnawing  al 
the  root — "  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  John  Hogsflesh" — 
the  devil—"  Hogsflesh,  Esq,,  of  Sty  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Hants,  his  royal  license  and  authority" — oh  Loi-d !  oh  Lord — 
"  that  he  and  his  issue"^ — me  and  my  issue — "  may  take  and  use 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Bacon" — liacon,  the  surname  and  arms 
of  Bacon — "in  pursuance  of  aninjunction  contained  in  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Esq.,  bis  late  uncle,  as 
well  as  out  of  grateful  respect  to  his  memory" — grateful  re- 
spect !  poor  old  soul — here's  more — "  and  that  such  arras  may 
be  first  duly  exemplified" — they  shall,  I  will  lake  cpre  of  that 
— "  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded  in  the  Her 
aid's  OfRce." 

BelviL  Come,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  put  my  own  inter- 
pretation npon  your  silence,  and  to  plead  for  my  friend,  that 
now  that  only  obstacle  which  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  union  is  removed,  you  will  suffer  me  to  complete  the 
happiness  which  my  news  seems  to  have  brnnght  him,  by  in- 
troducing him  with  a  new  claim  to  your  favour,  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Baton.  {Takes  their  hands  and  joins  them,  which 
Melesinda  seems  to  give  eonseni  to  with  a  smile.) 

Mr.  H.  Generous  Melesinda  !  my  dear  friend — "  he  and  his 
issue,"  me  and  my  issue — oh  Lord  ! 

Belml.  i  wish  you  joy.  Jack,  with  all  ray  heart, 

Mr.  H.  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon— how  odd  it  sounds.  I  could 
never  be  tired  of  hearing  it.  There  was  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon.  Methinks  I  have  some  of  the  Verulam  blood  in  me 
already — methinks  I  could  look  through  nature — there  was 
Friar  Bacon,  a  conjurer — I  feel  as  if  I  could  conjure  too— 
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Ejtter  a  Sai^ant. 

Servant.  Two  young  ladies  and  an  old  lady  are  at  the  door 
itiquiriiig  if  you  see  company,  madam, 

Mr.  H.  "  Surname  and  arms" — 

McUsinda.  Show  them  up.  My  dear  iMr.  Bacon,  moderaie 
your  joy. 

Enter  three  Ladies,  being  part  of  those  who  were  at  fJie 


'■a 


1st  Lady.  My  dear  Melesinda,  how  do  you  do  1 

2d  Lady.  How  do  you  do  t  We  have  beea  so  concerned 
for  you — 

Old  Lady.  We  have  been  so  concerned — [seeing  him) — Mr. 
Hogsflesh— 

Air.  H.  There's  no  such  person— nor  there  never  was — nor 
'lis  not  fit  there  should  be—"  surname  and  arms" — 

Belvil.  It  is  true  what  my  friend  would  express  ;  we  have 
been  all  in  a  mistake,  ladies.  Very  true,  the  name  of  this 
gentleman  was  what  you  c^ll  it,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  Tlia 
succession  to  the  long-contested  Bacon  estate  is  at  length  de- 
tided,  and  Willi  it  my  friend  succeeds  to  the  name  of  his  de- 
ceased relative. 

Mr.  H.  "  His  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased" — 

1st  Lady.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  hearty  congratulation — 

•.dy.  And  wish  you  joy  with  all  our  hearts— (Aetg'A- 
Ito!) 

Old  Lady.  Atid  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  name  and  estai* 
many  years— (cries.) 

Behil.  Ha— ha— ha!  mortify  them  a  little,  Jack 

1st  Lady.  Hope  you  intend  to  slay — 

2d  Lady.  With  us  some  time — 

Old  Lady.  In  these  parts — 

Mr.  H.  Ladies,  for  your  congratulations  I  thank  you ;  for 
tiie  favours  you  have  lavished  on  me,  and  in  particular  for  this 
lady's  [turning  to  the  old  lady)  good  opinion,  I  rest  Vour  debt- 
or. As  to  any  future  favours— {aceoafg  than  semratly  in  the 
order  in  ipktch  he  v>as  refused  by  them  at  the  assembly)— mad- 
am,  shall  always  acknowledge  your  politeness  ;  but  at  present, 
you  see,  I  am  engaged  with  a  partner.  Always  be  happy  to 
respect  you  as  a  friend,  but  you  must  not  look  for  anytliing 
further.  Must  beg  of  you  to  be  less  particular  in  your  ad- 
dresses to  me.  Ladies  all,  with  this  piece  of  advice,  of  Bat! 
and  yon 
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Your  ever  grateful  servant  takes  nis  leave. 
Lay  your  plans  surer  when  you  plot  to  grieve  , 
See  while  you  kindly  mean  to  mortify 
Another,  the  wild  arrovf  do  not  fly, 
And  gall  yourself.     For  once  you've  been  mistaken ; 
Your  shafls  have  missed  their  aim — Hogsflesh  has  SBTed 
his  Bacon. 
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DEDICATION.' 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

Ml"  DmE  COLEBIDGE, 

You  will  smile  to  see  the  slender  lakiurs  of  your  friend  designated  by  ine 
liLle  of  vmrks :  but  such  waa  the  wish  of  Iho  seDtlomen  who  have  kindlj 
undertaken  the  trouble  of  collecting  tlieni,  and  from  their  iudgment  could  be 

°°lt  w™ld  be 
containing  Ihf 
wore  iiirTy  di 

greater  A)Hi.    How  this  ai 

--collection  to  me,  came  I 1, 

hether  yourself  (but  1  know  that  was  not  the  case)  grew  ashamed  of  your 
former  companions— or  whether  (which  is  by  much  the  more  probahlo)  soma 
Dngracioua  bookseller  was  anthor  Of  the  separation — 1  cannot  tell;  but 
wanting  the  support  of  your  fiieniily  elm,  (I  speak  for  myself.)  my  vina  has, 
since  that  time,  put  fertn  few  or  no  fruits ;  the  sap  (if  ever  it  had  any)  has 
become,  in  a  manner,  dried  up  and  eitinct;  and  yon  will  find  your  old  beso. 
ciate,  in  his  second  volume,  dwindled  into  prose  and  critidsni. 

Am  1  right  in  aEsuming  this  as  the  cause  ?  or  ia  it  that,  as  years  come  upon 
us,  (except  with  some  more  healthy-happy  spirits,)  life  itself  loses  much  of 
its  poetrf  for  UsI  we  transcribe  but  what  we  read  in  the  great  volume  of 
Nature;  and,  as  the  characters  grow  dim,  we  turn  olT,  and  look  another  way. 
Yon  yourcelf  write  no  Christablea  or  Ancient  Mariners  nov- 


reader,  may  happily  awateii  in  you  remembrances  which  1 


■h  shall  he  carelessly  turned  over  by  the  general 
tSly  e: 


m  BO  far  back  as  to  those  oldauppers  at  our  old  "*"*'***' 
IS  fresh  and  topics  eihaustless— and  you  first  kindled  ii 
wer,  yet  the  love  of  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  kindliness. 


fore  me  three-and-twenty  yea 

scarcely  where  it  "alteration  finds." 

One  piece,  Coleridge,  1  have  ventu 

1  have  heard  you  complain  of  a  cerl 
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ould  aeo  anr  way  of  getting 

21  proposed  lomyBelf  any  ildimctdeiiation  from  common  Eng- 
liEh.  I  had  been  tiewly  initiated  m  thewritings  of  our  elder  dramaLisls;  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Mflssinger.  were  Ihen  zjiisl  lorn: ;  and  from  what  } 
was  eo  fleshly  conieraant  in,  wlial  wonder  if  my  language  imperceptibly  lock 
■  linge?  The  very  timi  which  1  had  chosen  Ibc  my  story,  thnt  which  imme 
diately  followed  Ihe  reflloration,  seemed  to  reqnita,  in  an  English  play,  thai 
tbe  English  should  be  of  lather  an  older  cast  than  that  of  the  precise  year  in 
which  it  happened  to  he  written.  I  wish  it  had  not  some  faults,  thich  1  can 
Ian  Tindicale  ti.an  the  lan^uago. 

My  dear  Coleridge, 
Yours, 
IVitiiDaatoteletteeni, 

C.  LAHK 
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POEMS. 


HESTEK. 

Whew  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 

Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply 

Though  ye  among  a  thousand  iry. 

With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  halh  she  been  de^, 
Yet  cannot  1  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate. 
Thai  flush'd  her  spirit. 

1  know  uot  by  what  name  besiJe 
I  shall  it  call;  if  'twas  not  pride, 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied, 
She  did  inherit. 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
Which  doth  the  human  feehng  cool- 
But  she  was  train'd  in  Nature's  scjiool, 
Nature  had  bless'd  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mfnd, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  blind, 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind. 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning. 
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When  from  Uiy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day 

A  biiss  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  forewarniDg? 


TO  CHARLES  LLOYD- 

AN    UNEXPECTED    VISITER. 

Alone,  obscure,  without  a  friend, 

A  cheerless,  solitary  thing, 
Why  seeks  my  Lloyd  the  stranger  out^ 

What  offering  can  the  stranger  bring 

Of  social  scenes,  homebred  delights. 
That  him  in  aught  compensate  may 

For  Stowey's  pleasant  winter  nights. 
For  loves  and  friendships  far  away  ? 

In  brief  oblivion  to  forego 

Friends,  such  as  thine,  so  justly  dear. 
And  be  a  while  with  me  content 

To  stay,  a  kindly  loiterer,  here : 

For  lliis  a  gleam  of  random  joy 

Hath  flush'd  my  unaccustom'd  cheek  ; 

And,  with  an  o'erchatged,  bursting  hearl, 
1  feel  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

Oh !  sweet  are  all  the  muses'  lays. 
And  sweet  the  charm  of  matin  biid  ; 

Twas  long  since  these  estranged  ears 
The  sweeter  voice  of  friend  had  heard. 


The  voice  hath  spoke  r  the  pleasant  souiidB 

In  mem'ry's  ear  in  after  time 
Shall  live,  to  sometimes  rouse  a  tear. 

And  sometimes  prompt  an  honest  rhyme. 

For,  when  the  transient  charm  is  fled, 
And  when  the  little,  week  is  o'er, 

To  cheerless,  friendless  solitude 
When  I  return  as  heretofore. 
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Long,  long  wilhin  my  aching  heart 

The  grateful  sense  BhalE  cherish'd  be  j 
I'll  think  less  meanly  of  myself, 

That  Lloyi!  will  sometimes  think  on  me 


THE  THUEE  FRIENDS. 

Three  young  maids  in  friendship  met^ 

Mary,  Martha.  Margaret. 

Margaret  was  tall  and  fair, 

Martha  shorter  by  a  hair ; 

If  the  first  esceird  in  feature, 

Th'  other's  grace  and  ease  were  grealot 

Mary,  though  to  rival  loath, 

In  their  best  gifts  equall'd  both. 

They  a  due  proportion  kept ; 

Martha  mourn'ii  if  Margaret  wept; 

Margaret  joy'd  when  any  good 

She  of  Martha  understood  ; 

And  in  sympathy  for  either 

Mary  was  outdone  by  neither. 

Thus  far,  for  a  happy  space, 

AH  three  ran  an  even  race, 

A  most  constant  friendship  proving. 

Equally  beloved  and  loving ; 

All  iheir  wishes,  joys,  the  same  ; 

Sisters  only  not  in  name. 

Fortune  upon  each  one  smiled. 
As  upon  a  favourite  cbild  ; 
Well  to  do  and  well  to  see 
Were  the  parents  of  all  three  ; 
Till  on  Martha's  father  crosses 
Brought  a  flood  of  worldly  losses 
And  his  fortunes  rich  and  great 
Changed  at  once  to  low  estate  ; 
Under  which  o'erwhelming  bio* 
Martha's  mother  was  laid  low  ; 
She  a  hapless  orphan  left. 
Of  maternal  care  bereft, 
Trouble  following  trouble  fast. 
Lay  in  a  sick-bed  at  last. 
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In  ihe  depth  of  lier  aflliclio:i 
Martha  now  received  conviction. 
That  a  true  and  failhful  friend 
Can  the  surest  comfort  lend. 
Night  and  day,  with  friendship  tried, 
Ever  constant  by  her  side 
Was  her  gentle  Mary  found, 
With  a  love  that  knew  no  bound  ; 
And  the  solace  she  imparted 
Saved  her  dying  broken-hearted. 

In  this  scene  of  earthly  thinga 
Not  one  good  unmixed  springs. 
That  which  had  to  Martha  proved 
A  sweet  consolation,  moved 
Different  feelings  of  regret 
In  the  mind  of  Margaret. 
She,  whose  love  was  not  less  dear 
Nor  affection  less  sincere 
To  her  friend,  was,  by  occasion 
Of  more  distant  habitation, 
Fewer  visits  forced  to  pay  her, 
When  no  other  cause  did  stay  her  , 
And  her  Mary  living  nearer, 
Margaret  began  to  feat  her, 
Lest  her  visits  day  by  day 
Martha's  heart  should  steal  away. 
That  whole  heart  she  ill  coald  spare  her. 
Where  till  now  she'd  been  a  sharer. 
From  this  cause  with  grief  she  pined. 
Till  al  length  her  health  declined. 
All  her  cheerful  spirits  flew, 
Fast  as  Martha  galher'd  new ; 
And  her  sickness  waxed  sore, 
Just  when  Martha  felt  no  more. 

Mary,  who  had  quick  suspicion 
Of  her  allet'd  friend's  condition. 
Seeing  Martha's  convalescence 
Less  demanded  nOw  her  presence. 
With  a  goodness,  built  on  reason, 
Changed  her  measures  with  the  season  { 
Turn'd  her  steps  from  Martha's  door, 
Went  where  she  was  wanted  more  ; 
All  her  care  and  thoughlii  were  set 
Now  to  tend  on  Margaret. 
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Mary  living  'tween  the  two, 
From  her  home  coultii  oft'ner  go, 
Either  of  her  Triends  to  see, 
Than  they  could  together  be. 

Truth  explaiii'd  is  to  suspicion 
Evermore  the  best  physician. 
Soon  her  visits  had  the  effect ; 
All  that  Margaret  did  suspect 
From  her  fancy  vanish'd  clean ; 
She  was  soon  what  she  had  been. 
And  the  colour  she  did  lack 
To  her  faded  cheek  came  back. 
Wounds  which  love  had  made  her  feel, 
Love  alone  had  power  lo  heal. 

Martha,  who  the  frequent  visit 
Now  had  lost,  and  sore  did  miss  it, 
With  impatience  waxed  cross, 
Counted  Margaret's  gain  her  loss  ; 
All  that  Mary  did  confer 
On  her  friend,  thought  due  to  her. 
In  her  girlish  bosom  rise 
Little  foolish  jealousies, 
Wliich  iiito  such  rancour  wrought, 
She  one  day  for  Margaret  sought ; 
Finding  her  by  chance  alone. 
She  began,  v/ilh  reason  shown, 
To  insinuate  a  fear 
Whether  Mary  was  sincere ; 
Wish'd  that  Margaret  would  take  heed 
Whence  her  actions  did  proceed. 
For  herself,  she'd  long  been  minded 
Not  with  outsides  to  be  blinded ; 
All  that  pity  and  compassion 
She  believed  was  affectation ; 
in  her  heart  she  doubted  whether 
Mary  cared  a  pin  for  either. 
She  could  keep  whole  weeks  at  distati 
And  not  know  of  their  existence, 
While  all  things  remain'd  the  same; 
Bui,  when  some  misfortune  came. 
Then  she  'nade  a  great  parade 
Of  her  syinpalhy  and  aid — 
Not  that  she  did  really  grieve. 
It  was  only  mahe-hdieve  ; 
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And  she  cared  for  nothing,  so 
She  might  her  fine  feelings  show. 
And  get  credit,  on  her  part. 
For  a  soft  and  tender  heart. 

With  such  speeches,  smoothly  made 
She  found  methods  lo  persuade 
Margaret  (who,  being  sore 
From  the  doubts  she'd  felt  before. 
Was  prepared  for  mistrust) 
To  believe  her  reasons  just ; 
Quite  destroy'd  that  comfort  glad. 
Which  in  Mary  late  she  had  ; 
Made  her,  in  experience's  spile. 
Think  her  friend  a  hypocrite, 
And  resolve,  with  cruel  scoff, 


See  how  good  turns  are  rewarded  t 
She  of  both  is  now  discarded, 
Who  to  both  had  been  so  late 
Their  support  in  low  estate. 
All  their  comfort,  and  their  stay — 
Now  of  both  is  cast  away. 
But  the  league  her  presence  cherish'^, 
Losing  its  best  prop,  soon  perish'd ; 
She,  that  was  a  link  to  either. 
To  keep  them  aaii,  it  together, 
Being  gone,  the  two  (no  wonder) 
That  were  left  soon  fell  asunder; 
Some  civilities  were  kept. 
But  the  heart  of  friendship  slept ; 
Love  with  hollow  forma  was  fed 
But  the  life  of  love  lay  dead : 
A  cold  intercourse  they  held, 
After  Mary  was  expell'd. 

Two  long  years  did  intervene 
Since  they'd  either  of  them  seen. 
Or,  by  letter,  any  word 
Of  their  old  companion  heard — 
When,  upon  a  day,  once  walking. 
Of  indifferent  matters  talking, 
They  a  female  figure  met ; 
Martha  said  to  Margaret, 
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F0EU8. 

"  That  young  maid  in  face  does  carry 

A  resemblance  strong  of  Mary." 

Margaret,  at  nearer  sight, 

Own"d  lier  observation  right; 

But  they  did  not  far  proceed 

Ere  tliey  knew  'twas  she  indeed. 

She— but,  ah !  how  changed  thsy  viow  her 

From  that  person  which  they  knew  her ! 

Her  fine  face  disease  had  scarr'd, 

And  its  matchless  beauty  marr'd  ; 

Bnt  enough  was  left  to  trace 

Mary's  sweetness — Mary's  grace. 

When  her  eye  did  first  behold  them, 

How  they  blush'd ! — but  when  she  told  them 

How  on  a  sick-bed  she  lay 

Months,  while  they  had  kept  away, 

And  had  no  inquiries  made 

If  she  were  alive  or  dead ; 

How,  for  want  of  a  true  friend. 

She  was  brought  near  to  her  end, 

-And  was  like  so  to  have  died, 

With  no  friend  at  her  bedside  ; 

How  the  constant  irritation, 

Caused  by  fruitless  expectation 

Of  their  coming,  had  extended 

The  illness,  when  she  might  have  mended — 

Then,  oh  then,  how  did  reflection 

Come  on  then  with  recollection! 

All  that  she  had  done  for  them, 

How  it  did  their  fault  condemn. 

But  sweet  Mary,  still  the  same, 
Kindly  eased  them  of  their  shame ; 
Spoke  to  them  with  accents  bland, 
Took  them  friendly  by  the  hand ; 
Bound  them  both  with  promise  fasi 
Not  to  speak  of  troubles  past ; 
Made  them  on  the  spot  declare 
A  new  league  of  friendship  there  s 
Which,  without  a  word  of  strife. 
Lasted  thenceforth  long  aa  life. 
Martha  now  and  Margaret 
Strove  who  most  should  pay  the  debt 
Which  they  owed  her,  nor  did  vary 
Ever  after  from  their  Mar\ 
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TO  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD  WAS 
DROWNED. 

Smiliko  river,  smiling  river, 

On  ihy  bosom  sunbeams  play ; 
Though  they're  fleeting  and  retreating. 

Then  hast  more  deceit  ihan  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel. 

Choked  with  ooze  and  grav'lly  stones, 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed, 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse ;  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening. 
As  thy  waves  against  them  dash  i 

What  thy  torrent  in  the  current 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 
Things  had  feeling  in  this  case  ; 

What  so  blindly  and  unkindly 
It  deslroy'd,  it  now  does  grace. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

4AVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
■^  ly  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  schooldays, 
111,  »11  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  laie,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies. 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  iaces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her— 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  '. 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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Ghost-like  I  paced  rounii  tlie  haunts  of  my  childhood. 
Earth  seem'd  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  born  in  my  father's  dwelling^ 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  ihcy  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed ;    - 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


A  VISION  OF  llEPENTANOE. 

I  SAW  a  famous  fountain,  in  my  dream. 
Where  shady  patliways  to  a  valley  led ; 

A  weeping  willow  lay  upon  that  stream, 

And  all  aroun*  the  fountain  brink  were  spread 

Wide-branching  trees,  with  dark-green  leaf  rich  clad. 

Forming  a  doubtful  twilight — desolate  and  sad. 

The  place  was  such,  that  whoso  enter'd  in, 
Disrobed  was  of  every  earthly  thought. 

And  straight  became  as  one  that  knew  not  sin, 
Or  to  the  world's  first  innocence  was  brought ; 

Enseem'd  it  now,  he  stood  on  holy  ground. 

In  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  wrapp'd  around. 

A  most  sirange  calm  stole  o'er  my  soothed  sprite ; 

Long  time  I  stood,  and  longer  had  I  stay'd, 
■When,  lo  1  I  saw,  saw  by  the  sweet  moonlight. 

Which  came  in  silence  o'er  that  silent  shade, 
Where,  near  the  fountain,  something  like  despair 
Made,  of  that  weeping  willow,  garlands  for  her  halt 

And  eke  with  painful  fingers  she  inwove 
Many  an  uncouth  stem  of  savage  thorn — 

"  The  willow  garland,  tlmt  was  for  her  love» 
And  these  her  bleeding  temples  would  adorn." 

With  sighs  her  heart  nigh  burst,  salt  tears  fast  fell, 

As  mournfully  she  bended  o'er  that  sacred  well. 
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To  whom  wlien  I  address'd  myself  to  speak. 

She  lifted  up  lier  eyes,  and  nothing  said  ; 
The  delicate  red  came  mantling  o'er  her  cheek. 

And,  gath'ring  up  her  loose  attire,  she  lleii 
To  ihe  dark  covert  of  that  woody  shade, 
And  in  her  goings  seem'd  a  limid,  gentle  maid. 

Itevolving  in  my  mind  what  tins  should  mean, 

And  why  that  lovely  lady  plained  so ; 
Perples'd  in  thought  at  that  mysterious  scene, 

And  doubting  if 'twere  best  to  stay  or  go, 
I  cast  mine  eyes  in  wistful  gaze  around. 
When  from  the  shades  came  slow  a  small  and  plaintive 
sound. 

"Psyche  am  I,  who  love  to  dwell 
In  these  brown  shades,  this  woody  deil. 
Where  never  busy  mortal  came, 
Till  now,  to  pry  upon  my  shame. 

At  thy  feet  what  thou  dost  see 
The  waters  of  repentance  be. 
Which,  night  and  day,  I  must  augment 
With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent. 

If  haply  so  my  day  of  grace 
Be  not  yet  past;  and  this  lone  place, 
O'ershadowy,  dark,  excludeth  hence 
All  thoughts  but  grief  and  penitence." 

"  Why  dost  thou  weep,  thou  gentle  maid  ! 
And  wherefore  in  this  barren  shade 
Thy  hidden  thoughts  with  sorrow  feed  ? 
Can  thing  so  fair  repentance  need  f" 

"  Oh  1  I  have  done  a  deed  of  shame. 
And  tainted  is  my  virgin  fame, 
And  stain'd  the  beauteous  maiden  white, 
In  which  my  bridal  robes  were  dight." 

"  And  who  the  prtmised  spouse,  declare  i 
And  what  those  bridal  garments  were." 

"Severe  and  saintly  righteousness 
Composed  the  clear  white  bridal  dress; 
Jesits,  the  son  of  Heaven's  high  king, 
Bought  with  his  blued  the  marriage-ring. 
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A  wretched  sinful  creature,  i 
Deem'd  lightly  of  that  sacred  tie, 
Gave  to  a  treacherous  would  my  heart. 
And  play'd  the  foolish  wanton's  part. 

Soon  to  these  murky  shades  1  came, 

To  hide  from  the  sun's  light  my  shame. 

And  still  1  haunt  this  woody  dell, 

And  bathe  me  in  that  healing  well, 

Whose  waters  clear  have  influence 

From  sin's  foul  stains  the  soul  to  cleanse  ; 

And,  night  and  day,  I  ihem  augment 

With  tears,  like  a  true  penitent. 

Until,  due  expiation  made. 

Anil  lit  atonement  fully  paid. 

The  lord  and  bridegroom  me  present, 

Where  in  sweet  strains  of  high  consent, 

God's  throne  before,  the  Seraphim 

Shall  chant  ihe  ecstatic  marriage  hymn ' 

"  Now  Christ  restore  thee  soon" — I  said, 
And  thenceforth  all  my  dream  was  fled. 


QUEEJM  ORIANA'S  DREAM. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded, 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
"Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or" none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  reposeil  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on,) 
While  o'er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold. 
And  two  more  did  music  keep. 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  ofall  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarchand, 
While  the  noontide  fervour  beam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream'd. 
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Thus  far,  in  magnific  strain, 
A  young  poel  sooth'd  his  vein  ; 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nor  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancii  s, 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances,  _ 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  cham  and  Prester  John — 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of — 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kepi  not  pace  with  brave  intention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set. 
And  he  coulii  no  fartiier  get ; 
But,  unable  to  proceed. 
Made  a  virtue  out  of  need. 
And,  hia  labours  wiselier  deem'd  of, 
Did  omit  what  the  queen  dreamed  (if. 


A  BALLAU 

ltFFER£> 

;CE    OF     RICK    A 

noble's 

i    PALACE    AND 

To  the  tune  of  the  "  Old  and  Young  Courtier:' 

(n  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold  ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  limbs  are  cold : 
There  they  sit,  the  old  men  by  a  shivering  fire. 
Still  close  and  closer  cowering,  warmth  is  their  desire- 
In  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine. 
They  have  store  of  good  vejiison,  wiih  old  Canary  wine, 
With  singing  and  music  to  heighten  the  cheer  ; 
Coarse  bits,  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best  fare. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  caress'd 
By  a  train  of  attendants  which  laugh  at  my  young  lord's 
jeit ; 
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In  a  wretched  workhouse  ihe  conltary  prevails  : 

Does  Age  begin  to  pratUe,  no  man  heark'neih  to  his 

tales. 
In  a  costiy  palace  if  the  child  with  a  pin 
Do  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  straight  the  doctor  is 

Tialled  in ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  men  are  left  lo  perish 
For  want  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age  might 

cherish. 

In  a  costiy  palace  Youth  enjoys  his  lust; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age,  in  corners  thrust. 
Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well  to  do, 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  friends  and  kinsman 


In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new-devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his  sides  ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare, 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold  air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  'lis  our  young  gallant's  pride, 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by  his  side 
That  none  lo  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence  ; 
Wretched  age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  offence. 


IIYPOCHONpRIACUS. 

By  myself  walking,  . 
To  myself  talking. 
When  as  I  ruminate 
On  my  untoward  fate, 


e  sufficiently 
Black  thoughts  continuaijy 
Crowding  my  privacy ; 
They  come  unbidden, 
Like  foes  at  a  wedding, 
Thrusting  their  faces 
In  better  guests'  places. 
Peevish  and  malecontent, 
Clownish,  impertinent, 
Dashing  the  merriment : 
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*Wl3  poeMs. 

So  in  like  fashloDa 

Dim  cogitations 

Follow  and  haunt  me, 

Striving  lo  daunt  me. 

In  my  heart  festering. 

In  my  ears  whispering, 

"  Thy  friends  are  treacherous, 

1'hy  foes  are  dangerous, 

Thy  dreams  ominous." 

Fierce  Anthropophagi, 
Spectre,  diaboli. 
What  scared  St.  Antony, 
Hobgoblins,  lemures. 
Dreams  of  antipodes, 
Night-riding  incubi 
Troubling  the  fantasy, 
All  dire  Ulnsions 
Causing  confusions ; 
Figments  heretical, 
Scruples  fantastical, 
Doubts  diabolical, 
Abaddon  vexeth  me, 
Mahu  perplexeth  me, 
Lucifer  leareth  me — 

Jesa  I   Maria  t     joerate  nos  ah  I'is  dins  tentalionibiis  Inim 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  verse, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  lo  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant,) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  oreat  PLANT  ! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hale ; 

For  I  hate,  yet  love  thee  so, 

Thai,  whichever  thing  I  show. 
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The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be, 
A.  constraiii'd  hyperbole, 
And  ihe  passion  to  proceed 
More  from  a  mistress  tliaii  a  weed. 


Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 

Sorcerer  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 

Thybegrimmed  complexion, 

And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 

More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 

Than  reclaimed  lovers  lake 

'Gainst  women  ;  thou  thy  siege  dosl  lay 

Much  too  in  the  female  way, 

While  thou  Euck'st  the  lab'ring  breath 

Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dosl  bind  ua 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 
And  ill-foilune,  that  would  thwart  us, 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  ua ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  heighi'ning  st( 
Does  like  a,  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A.  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dosl  show  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  ua, 
And  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  lo  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us  ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  cansl  show 
What  his  deity  can  do. 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  T 
Some  few  vapours  thnu  mayst  raise 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heal  impart. 
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Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than  before 
Ail  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  (Ace  meant:  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And  for  ivy,  round  his  dart 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume, 
Chymic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
framed  again  no  second  smell. 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
rhou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  slinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  tlie  mini, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson, 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison, 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  togctlier. 
Hemlock,  aconite — 

Nay,  rather, 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you. 
Twas  bul  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  defamed  ihes  , 
Irony  all,  and  feign'd  abuse, 
Such  as  perplex'd  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  in  part,  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  dolh  so  strike, 
rhey  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  dearest  miss, 
lewel,  honey,  sweetheart,  bliss, 
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And  those  forms  of  oM  adoiiring', 

Call  her  cockatrice  and  siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  ihat's  evil. 
Witch,  hyena,  mermaid,  devil, 
Ethiop,  wench,  and  blackamoor. 
Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  trait'ress,  loving  foe — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
&  contentment  to  eicpress. 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men  conslrairi'd  lo  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow's  al  tlie  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall, 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
Though  it  he,  as  ihey,  perforce. 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leai 
For  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die, 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  daj's 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she,  who  once  haih  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced. 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catharine  of  Spain  ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mong  the  joys 
Of  the  bless'd  tobacco  boys  j 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 
Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruiifon 
Of  thy  favours,  I  may  catcli 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
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Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbour's  ■ 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces  ; 
And  in  thy  borders  lake  delight, 
An  unconquer'd  Car 


Model  of  thy  parent  dear, 
Serioua  infant  worth  a  fear; 
In  thy  unfaltering  visage  well 
Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Teli., 
When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good. 
Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood  ; 
Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild. 
Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child  \ 
Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 
Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door; 
Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 
Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells ; 
Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 
Have  hemm'd  thy  faultless  weakness  ia  , 
Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 
Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 
And  fiU'd  it  with  her  monstrous  brood- 
Sights  by  thee  not  understood^ 
Sights  of  fear,  and  of  distress. 
That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess  ! 

But  the  clouds  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour, 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee. 
Shall  in  o'etflowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  loved  hill. 
Thou  shalt  lake  thy  airy  fill 
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Of  health  and  pastrine.     Birds  shall  sing 
For  iky  ddiglU  each  May  morning. 
Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play, 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthen'd  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fill's!  thy  lap  with  flowera. 
To  make  amends  for  wintry  hours, 
'I'he  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place, 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care, 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there , 
And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  excelling  childishness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguiled, 
Thornton  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 


FRO.n   Tim   GERMAN. 

The  lilouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  threatening, 
AiiJ  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan : 

Billoivs  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  aching, 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone, 
Weeping  right  plenteoualy. 

"  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead,  surely. 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss ; 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  little  one, 
1  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss, 
Living  right  lovingly." 
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While  young  John  tuns  to  greet 

The  greaWr  infant's  feet. 

The  mother,  standing  by,  with  trembling  passion 

Of  devout  admiration, 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty  ador» 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  BO  low  beginnings, 

From  whence  we  date  our  winnings, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  child-worship 

But  at  her  side 
An  angel  doth  abide. 
With  such  a  perfect  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 
An  intuition, 
A  glory,  an  amenity, 
Passing  the  dark  condition 
Of  blind  humanity. 
As  if  he  surely  knew 
All  the  bless'd  wonders  should  ensue. 
Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  spher*;. 
And  had  read  all  llie  sov'reign  schemes  and  divine  rid- 
dles there. 
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SONNETS. 


You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  c 

That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  down 

To  please  that  many-headed  beast,  the  town, 

And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for  gain ; 

By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train. 

You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought ; 

The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsought. 

As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 

Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  grace 

Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avow  ; 

Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  cannot  traco. 

That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how— 

And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 

A  tlioughlful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


ON    THE    SIOHT    OF    SWANS    IS    KENSIXGTON    G&RDEN. 

yuEEN-BiHD  that  sittest  on  thy  shining  nest, 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  hatchesl. 
And  thou,  ihou  other  royal  bird  that  wachest 
Lest  the  white  mother  wandei'ing  feet  molest: 
Shrined  are  your  oflspring  in  a  crystal  cradle. 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.     They  shall  be  born  at  first 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like,  able 
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To  tread  lite  land  or  waters  with  security. 
Uulike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sm. 
In  grief  bro^jght  forth,  both  outwardly  and  in 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  line, 
The  births  of  heaven  lilte  lo  your.?  would  shint 


HI. 

Was  it  some  sweet  device  of  fairy 

That  mock'd  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glado, 

And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid? 

Have  these  things  been  I  or  what  rare  witchery, 

Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 

Eniighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 

in  those  fine  eyes  t  methought  they  spake  the  wliile 

Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 

To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 

His  foul  resolve.     And  does  the  lonely  glade 

Siill  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-hair'd  maid  1 

SiiU  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sighl 

While  I,  forlorn,  do  wander  reckless  where, 

And  mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


IV. 

Methinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclined 

Beneath  the  vast  outstretching  branches  high 

Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie. 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 

Aught  envying.     And  oh,  Anna  !  miid-eyed  maid } 

Beloved !  !  were  well  content  to  play 

With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer's  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 

Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 

In  gentle  sort  on  those  who  practise  not 

Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 
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Wii£N  last  I  roved  these  winding  wood-walks  green, 
Green  winding  «alks,  and  sliady  pathways  sweet, 
Ofttiraea  would  Anna  seek  ilie  silent  scene, 
ShroudiniT  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 
No  more  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade : 
Her  image  only  in  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  self- wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
i  helii  free  converse  with  the  fair-hair'd  maid. 
1  pass'<l  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 
The  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  spake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again, 
Spake  to  my  heart,  and  much  my  heart  was  moved. 
"  Now  fair  befall  thee,  gentle  maid  !"  I  said. 
And  from  the  collage  lurn'd  me  wilh  a  sigh. 


A  TIMID  grace  sils  trembling  in  her  eye, 

As  loath  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight. 

Yet  shedding  a  delicious  lunar  light. 

That  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

The  care-crazed  mind,  JJkc  some  still  melody : 

Speaking  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do  posses 

Her  gentle  sprite  :  peace,  and  meek  quietness, 

And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity : 

A  look  wliereof  miglii  heal  ihe  cruel  smart 

Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind  , 

Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 

Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 

Turn'd  are  those  lights  from  roe,  who  fondly  yet 

Past  joys,  vain  loves,  aiid  buried  hopes  regret. 

41 
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VII 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  acccniK  fell, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  w< 
And  waters  clear  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wett  ever  inc 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  tn  see 
No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ;  and  would  ofttimes  lew?. 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  wlio  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  tliee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name. 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire, 
Without  reproach  1  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher. 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  fiocka, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  illusions  of  his  fellow- swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  rettirn'd. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  hurn'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  heginnings  came, 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  iheo,  gentle  name. 
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TO    JOHN    LAMB,  Esq.,  OF    TUB    SOUTH-SEA  IIOUSB. 

John,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy — 
Though  lime  has  made  the  diflerence  disappear 
Between  our  ages,  which  then  seem'd  so  great — 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain, 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
Oh  !  you  do  well  in  this.     'Tia  man's  worst  de«d 
To  let  the  "things  ihai  nave  been"  run  to  waste. 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past : 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more  only  know 


Oh!  I. could  laugh  lo  hear  the  midnight  wind. 
That,  rushing  on  its  way  with  careless  sweep, 
Scatters  the  ocean  waves.     And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.     For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
Oh,  winged  bark  !  how  swift  along  the  night 
Pass'd  thy  proud  keel !  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory. 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonneted,  and  gazed  npon  the  flood, 
Even  till  it  seem'd  a  pleasant  thing  to  die — 
To  be  resolved  into  ih'  elemental  wave, 
Or  lake  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 
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XI. 

We  were  two  pretty  babes,  rhe  youngest  Siie* 
The  youngest,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween. 
And  Innocence  her  name.     The  time  has  been 
We  two  did  ]ove  each  otlier's  company ; 
I'ime  was  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  ajort. 
But  when,  by  show  of  seeming  good  beguiled, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child, 
And  my  first  love  for  man's  society, 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart — 
My  loved  companion  dropp'd  a  tear,  and  fled, 
And  hid  in  deepest  shades  her  awful  head 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  the6  the  wide  world  aroundl 
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BLANK   VERSE. 


CHILDHOOD. 


In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muae 

Upon  the  days  gone  by  ;  to  act  in  ihoughl 

Fast  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  which  the  child  wonid  roll ;  to  pluck  gay  flowerS) 

Make  posies  in  the  sun,  which  the  child's  hand 

(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled) 

Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again. 

Then  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  liie  lawn 

Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot, 

That  the  press'd  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head 


THE  GEANDAME. 

Os  the  green  hill-lop. 
Hard  hy  ihe  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  roof, 
And  not  liistinguish'd  Trom  its  neighbour- ban). 
Save  by  a  slender-lapering  length  of  spire, 
The  grandame  sleeps.     A  plain  stone  barely  lellj 
The  name  and  dale  lo  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly  born  was  she,  and  long  had  eat, 
Well.eatn'd,  the  bread  of  service :  hers  was  elsi 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  eniertain'd 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable. 
Or  aught  unseemly.     I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image  :  I  remember,  loo, 
With  what  a  zeal  she  served  her  master's  house, 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garndons  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  ofi-lold  tale 
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)  BLANK   VERSE. 

Or  anecdote  domesiin.     Wise  she  \ 
Ami  wondrous  skill'd  in  genealogies 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  ■ 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances  ; 
Of  marriages,  and  iaterraarriages  ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin  ; 
Of  friends  offended,  family  disgraced — 
Maiden  high-born,  but  wayward,  disobeying 
Parental  strict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmix'd  blood,  and  ancestry  remote. 
Stooping  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
But  these  are  not  thy  praises  !  and  I  wrong 
Thy  honour'd  memory,  recording  chiefly 
Things  light  or  trivial.     Better  'twere  to  tell. 
How  with  a  nobler  zeal  and  warmer  love 
She  served  her  keaoenlj/  Master.     I  have  seen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age,  and  pain. 
And  rankling  malady.     Yet  not  for  this 
Ceased  she  to  praise  her  iWaker,  or  withdrew 
Her  trust  in  him,  her  faith  and  humble  hope — 
So  meekly  had  she  iearn'd  to  bear  her  cross — 
For  she  had  studied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived, 
And  was  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene. 


THE  SABBATH  BELLS. 

'I  HE  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard. 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one  who,  from  the  far-off  hills,  proclaims 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft. 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit — ihought-sick,  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 

No  clew  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 

Sudden  !  his  heart  awidtes,  his  ears  drink  in 
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.ANK    VERSE. 


The  clieeriiig  music  ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life, 
Atic!  Bortens  with  tlie  love  of  human  kind. 


FANCY  EMPLOYED  ON  DIVINE  SUDJEOTS 

The  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  lone  enthusiast  maid.     She  loves  to  walk 
In  the  bright  visions  of  empyreal  light, 
By  the  green  pastures  and  tfie  fragrant  meads. 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eden  blow  ; 
By  crystal  streams  and  by  the  living  waters, 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shil  heal  the  nations ;  underneatli 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
On  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 


COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

From  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 

I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 

How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds. 

Sights,  and  familiar  objects,  man,  bird,  beast. 

Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heav.'ii 

'Twete  some  relief  to  catch  ihe  drowsy  cry 

Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 

Of  revel  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 

Those  are  the  meanings  of  the  dying  man. 

Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber;  restless  moana, 

And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 

Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 

So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies, 

And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light 

What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  ? 

Short  taste,  faint  sense,  affecting  notices. 

And  little  images  of  pleasures  past. 

Of  health,  and  active  iifo— health  not  yet  slain, 
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i  BLANK  VEUSB. 

Nor  tlie  oiher  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 

For  sin's  black  wages.     On  his  tedious  bed 

He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing  light. 

And.  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  snys, 

"  When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest." 

Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  tiiere  an  end 

'Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond  ; 

Weak  Nature  fears,  though  Charity  must  hope, 

And  Fancy,  moat  licentious  on  such  tberaes. 

Where  decent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mute, 

Hath  o'erslock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brought  dijwii, 

By  her  enormous  fablings  and  mad  iies. 

Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 

And  salutary  fears.     The  man  of  parts, 

Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 

Lolling,  like  one  indifferent,  fabricates 

A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he. 

Their  heads  encompass'd  with  crowns,  their  heels 

With  line  wings  garlanded,  shall  tread  the  stars 

Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  removed 

From  damn'd  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 

Of  men,  his  brelh'ren,  fashioned  of  the  earth, 

As  he-  was,  nourish'd  with  the  selfsame  bread, 

Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 

Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced, 

In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 

Short  years  of  folly  on  earth.     Their  groans  unhpard 

In  heav'n,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care, 

For  those  thus  sentenced — pity  might  disturb 

The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine  repose 

Of  spirits  angelical.     Blesa'd  bo  God, 

The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fixed 

By  man's  erroneous  standard.     He  discerns 

No  such  inordinate  difference  and  vast 

Between  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 

Suchdisproportion'd  fates.     Compared  with  him. 

No  man  on  earth  is  holy  called  :  they  best 

Stand  in  his  sight  approved  who  at  his  feel 

Their  little  crowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 

To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise,  his  due. 
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JOHN    WOODVIL. 


TRAGEDY. 
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CHARACTEBS. 


Sir  "Walter  "Woodvil. 

John,"    )  ,■ 

S™o»,  \  *■'  ""■ 

p  '  J  preUnded  frii:nds  of  John. 

Sandford — Sir  Walter^s  old  steward. 
Margaret — Orphan  ward  <^Sir  Waller. 
Four  Gentlemen — John's  riotous  companions. 
Servants. 

Scene— /or  tlie  most  pari  at  Sir  Waller's  mansion  in  Dev- 
JNSHIRE  ;  at  oilier  times  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 
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JOHN    W  O  O  D  V  1  ].. 


ACT  THE  FIRST, 


(JcESB. — A  Senani's  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hall. — SeruanU 
drinking. — Time,  the  morning. 

A  Song,  by  Dakiel. 
"When  tho  king  enjoys  his  own  again." 

Peter.— -A  delicate  song.     Where  didst  learn  it,  fellow  ? 

Daniel. — Even  there  where  thou  learnest  thy  oaths  and 
thy  politics — at  our  masters  Cable.  Where  else  should  a 
serving-man  pick  up  his  poor  accomplishments  ? 

Martin. — Well  spoken,  Daniel.  Oh,  rare  Daniel ! — ^his 
oaths  and  his  politics  !  excellent ! 

Francis. — And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knavery,  Daniel? 

Peter. — That  came  to  him  hy  inheritance.  His  family 
have  supplied  the  shire  of  Devon  time  out  of  mind  with 
good  thieves  and  bad  setving-men.  All  of  his  race  have 
come  into  the  world  without  their  conscience. 

Martin. — Good  thieves  and  bad  serving-men  !  Better  and 
better.     I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say  in  reply. 

Daniel. — I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  anything  to  the 
purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man,  whose  swiftest  conceit 
carries  thee  no  higher  than  to  apprehend  with  difficulty  tho 
stale  jests  of  us  thy  compeers.  When  was't  ever  known  to 
club  thy  own  particular  jest  among  ns  t 

Martin. — Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting  things 
ofme! 

Francis. — See— if  ho  hath  not  brought  tears  into  the  poor 
fellow's  eyes  witli  the  saltness  of  his  rebuke  ! 

Daniel. — No  offence,  broiher  Martin — I  meant  none.  'Tia 
true.  Heaven  gives  gifts,  and  withholds  them.  It  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble  invention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  a  jest;  and  upon  thee,  Martin,  an  indifferent  bad 
capacity  to  understand  my  meaning. 

KTarfin.—ls  that  all  ?     I  am  content.     Here's  my  hand. 
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Francis. — Well,  I  like  a  litllo   innocent  mirth  myself,  but 
never  could  endure  bawdry. 

Darnel. — Qaod  homines  tot  sentcnlim. 

Martin. — And  what  is  ihiU  ? 

Daniel. — 'Tis  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

MarliTu — 1  hope  there  is  noiw  between  us. 

2J«nf:ei.--Here's  to  lliee,  brother  Martin.  (Drinks.) 

Martin. — And  to  thee,  Daniel.  (Drinks.) 

Francis. — And  to  thee,  Peter.  (Drinks.) 

Pflcr. — Thank  you,  Francis.    And  here's  to  thee.    {Drinks.) 

Martin. — I  shall  be  fnddlecl  anon. 

Daniel.— And  drunkenness  I  hold  to  be  a  very  despicable 
vice. 

All. — Oh  !  a  shocking  vice.  ( They  drink  round.) 

Peter. — Inasmuch  as  it  taketh  away  the  understandinjr. 

Daniel. — And  makes  the  eyes  red. 

Peter.~knA  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

Daniel. — And  to  blab  out  secrets. 

(During  this  conversation  they  continuv  drinking.) 

Peter. — Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from  a  friend 
when  they  are  drunk. 

Daniel. — Certainly,  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

Martin. — Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk, 

Daniel. — How  canst  tell,  drybones  ? 

Martin. — Because  I  begin  to  be  melancholy.     That's  al- 
ways a  sign. 

JVtmcia.— Take  care  of  Martin  ;  he'll  topple  off  his  seat 
else.  (Martin  drops  asleep.) 

Peter. — Times  are  greatly  altered  since  young  master  took 
upon  himself  the  government  of  this  household. 

All. — Greatly  altered. 

Francis. — I  think  everything  be  altered  for  the  better  sine*, 
nis  majesty's  blessed  restoration. 

Peter.^n  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  encouragement 
given  to  good  housekeeping. 

^H.— Ntne. 

Daniel. — For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  drunk  be- 
fore two  in  (he  afternoon. 

Peter. — Everj  mar  his  allowance  of  ale  at  breakfast — his 

All. — A  quart !  !  (In  derision.) 

Daniel. — Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretions. 
Peter. — Whereby  it  may  appear  we  were  treated  more  like  ' 
beasts  than  what  we  were — discreet  and  reasonable  servine- 


All. — Like  beasts. 
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Martin. — (Opening  kw  eyf».J  Like  beasts. 

Daniel. — To  sleep,  wagtail ! 

Frantns. — !  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old  gentlemaii 
has  found  means  to  secrete  himself.  It  seems  no  man  has 
heard  of  him  siace  the  day  of  the  king's  return.  Can  any 
tell  why  our  young  master,  being  favoured  by  the  court,  should 
not  have  interest  to  procure  his  father's  pardon  1 

Daniel. — Marry,  I  think  'tis  the  obstinacy  of  the  old  knight, 
llijt  will  not  be  nehoiden  to  the  court  for  his  safety. 

Martin. — Now  that  is  wilful. 

Francis. — But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his  conceal- 

Peter. — That  cannot  I ;  but  I  have  my  conjectures. 

Daniel. — Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man  thai 
shall  apprehend  him. 

Francis. — Well,  I  have  my  suspicions. 

Peter.— Ajid  so  have  I. 

Martin. — And  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Francis.— {To  Peter.)    Warwickshire,  you  mean.  {Aside.) 

Peter. — Perhaps  not. 

Francis. — Nearer,  perhaps. 

Peter. — I  say  nothing. 

Daniel. — I  hope  there  is  none  iu  this  company  would  be 
mean  enough  to  betray  him. 

All. — Oh  Lord;  surely  not. 

{They  drink  to  Sir  Waller's  saftty.) 

Francis. — I  have  often  wondered  how  our  master  came  to 
be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  of  Oblivion. 

Daniel. — Shall  I  tell  the  reason  ? 

AW.— Ay,  do. 

Datnel. — 'Tis  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the  present 
happy  establishment. 

All. — Oh  !  monstrous  ! 

Peter. — Feliow-servants,  a  thought  strikes  me.  Do  we,  oi 
do  we  not,  come  under  the  penalties  of  the  treason-act,  by 
reason  of  our  being  privy  to  this  man's  concealment  T 

All. — Truly,  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enters  Sandford  suddenly. 

Sandford.- — -You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms, 
Maintained  for  state,  not  'jse  ; 
You  lazy  feasters  at  another's  cost. 
That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate. 
And  do  as  little  work. 
Being  indeed  but  foul  e: 
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And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-oraer'd  family- ; 
You  base  and  rascal  imitators, 
Wiio  act  up  to  the  height  yoiir  master's  vices, 
Bsit  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 
Which  of  you,  as  I  enter'd,  spake  of  betraying? 
Was  it  you,  or  you,  or,  thin  face,  was  it  you? 

Martin. — Whom  does  he  call  thin  face  T 

Sandford. — No  prating,  loon,  but  tell  me  wlio  ho  was, 
That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff 
That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  ! 
¥'ou  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate, 
Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 
Which  took  you  from  tlie  looms  and  from  llie  ploughs. 
Which  better  had  ye  foUow'd,  fed  yc,  clothed  ye, 
And  enlertain'd  ye  in  a  wottliy  service, 
Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute. 
That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  live  ? 
Have  you  forgot,  too. 
How  often  in  old  limes 

Your  drunken  mirths  have  stunn'd  day's  sober  ears, 
Carousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter's  health  1 
Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 
Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheries. 
This  learn  from  me ; 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues 
Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carls  like  you. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you  knaves.     Who  stirs  ?  this  staff 
Shall  leacli  you  better  manners  else. 

jl«.— Well,  we  are  going. 

Sandford. — And  quickly,  loo,  ye  had  better,  for  1  see 
Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Sandford.) 

Enter  Margaret,  as  in  a  fright,  pursued  by  a  gentleman,  wha 
seeing  Sandford,  retires,  mattering  a  curse. 


Sandford. — Good-morrow  to  my  fair  mistrca 

I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men, 
Who  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mistimed  riotings. 
This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else 
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But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess, 

Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  hia  rights  hero. 

Margaret. — Each  day  I  endure  fresh  insult  from  tlie  scorn 

Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  nncivil  jests 

And  free  discourses  of  the  dissolute  men 

That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirth. 

Sandford. — Does  my  young  master  know  of  these  affronis  ' 
Margaret, — I  cannot  tell.     Perhaps  he  has  not  been  told. 

Perhaps  lie  might  have  seen  them,  if  he  would. 

I  have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.     Let  that  pass. 

All  things  seem  changed,  I  think.     I  had  a  friend — 

(I  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  alter'tl  too,) 

These  things  are  best  forgotten  ;  but  I  knew 

A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  full  of  honour, 

That  would  have  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  straw. 

And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 

E'en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive. 

On  but  a  bare  surmise,  a  possibility 

That  Margaret  had  suffer'd  an  affront.  , 

Some  are  too  tame  that  were  loo  splenetic  once. 

Sandford. — 'Twere  best  he  should  be  told  of  these  affronla 
Margaret, — I  am  the  daughter  of  his  fafhor's  friend — 

Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 

I  am  not  his  servant-maid,  that  I  should  wait 

The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing. 

Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  lo  put 

My  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet. 

And  sue  W  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 

Himself  a  suiter  late  to  Margaret. 

I  am  somewhat  proud :  and  Woodvil  taught  me  pride. 

I  was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infancy, 

And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 

None  once  so  pleasatit  m  Ws  eyes  as  Margaret. 

His  conscience,  his  religion,  Margaret  was  ; 

His  dear  heart's  confessor,  a  heart  within  that  heart. 

And  all  dear  things  summ'd  up  in  her  alone. 

As  Margaret  smiled  or  frown'd  John  lived  or  died ; 

His  dress,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendships,  all 

Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 

His  fialteriea  taught  me  first  this  self  esteem. 

His  flatteries  and  caresses  while  he  loved. 

The  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 

His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts  ; 

And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 

Sandford. — He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  loo  much. 

Whose  art  is  to  forget ; 
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And  thai  has  wrought  this  seeming  cLange  in  him, 

That  was  by  nature  aoble. 

'Tis  these  couri-plagues,  that  swarm  about  our  house. 

Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 

With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place, 

Tainting  his  generous  spirits  with  ambition. 

Margaret. — I  know  not  how  it  is  ; 
A  cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 
The  mistress  and  presumptive  wife  of  Woodvil 
Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 
A  man,  her  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs 
Which  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent, 
But  whicK  his  own  neglects  have  sanction'd  rather, 
Both  sanction'd  and  provoked  ;   a  mark'd  neglect. 
And  strangeness  fasi'uing  bittor  on  his  love, 
His  love  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 
Por  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 
To  leave  this  house  ihis  night,  and  lukewarm  Jonn, 
And  trust  for  food  to  the  earth  and  Providence. 

Sandford. — Oh,  lady,  have  a  care 
Of  these  indefinite  and  spleenbred  resolves. 
You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
Upon  a  life  of  wand'ring,  which  your  thoughts  now. 
Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  lofty  anger. 
To  your  abused  fancy,  as  'lis  likely, 
Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  lies 
And  represenlmenta  of  fallacious  liberty — 
You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that  shellen  you. 

Margaret. — I  have  thought  on  every  possible  event, 
The  dangers  and  discouragements  you  speak  of. 
Even  till  my  woman's  heart  haih  ceased  to  fear  them, 
And  cowardice  grows  enamour'tj  of  rare  accidents. 
Nor  am  I  so  unfumisVd  as  you  think 
Of  practical  schemes. 

Sandfird. — Now  God    forbid  ;    think   twice  of  this,  dear 

Margaret. — I  pray  you  spare  me,  Mr.  Sandford, 
And  once  for  al!  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my  purpose. 

Sandford. — But  what  course  have  you  thought  on? 

Margaret. — To  seek  Sir  Waiter  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood 
I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 
Acquiinting  me  with  all  the  circumstances 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  haunts 
Of  Sherwood,  nigh  which  place  they  have  la'en  a  house 
In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for  foreigners. 
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Wearing  ilie  dress  of  Frencl  n  e 

All  which  1  have  perused  w  tl  so  a       t 

And  child-like  longings,  that  o  mv  do     g  cars 

Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one 

One  meaning  in  two  words  &hc   voud  a  d  liberty. 

And,  gentle  Mr.  Sao d ford, 

'Tis  you  that  must  provide  now 

The  means  of  my  departure,  which,  for  safety, 

Must  be  in  boy's  appareh 

Sandford. — Since  you  will  have  it  so, 
{My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen,) 
i  will  engage  to  furnish  you. 
I  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  yoa 
With  garments  to  jour  'i  ze 
I  know  a  suh 

Of  lively  Lincoln  green,  that  shall  much  grace  you 
In  the  wear,  being  glossy  fresh,  and  worn  but  seldom. 
Young  Stephen  Woodv  1  wore  them  while  he  hved. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages, 
And  ere  daybreak  wiU  rise  Aui  let  you  forth. 
What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I  can  furnish  you  ; 
And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide. 
'J'o  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 

Miirgaret. — That  once  this  day  and  njght  were  fairly  past  i 
For  tben  I'll  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell; 
Farewell,  sweet  Devon ;  farewell,  lukewarm  John ; 
For  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gone. 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. 

{ExetiTit  divers  v>at/s.) 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 

Scene — An  Apartment  in  Woodml  Jlall. 


{Reading  parts  of  a  lelttr.) 

"  When  love  grows  cold,  and  indifference  hys  usurped  ui)Oti 
old  esteem,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  world  begin  to  account  that 
dependance  which  hitherto  has  been  esteemed  hononrable 
shelter.  The  course  1  have  taken  (in  leaving  this  house,  no' 
easily  wrought  thereunto)  seemed  to  me  best  for  the  once 
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for-all  releasing  of  yourself  (who,  in  times  past,  have  deserved 
well  of  rae)  from  the  now  daily  and  not-lo-be-endured  tributn 
of  forced  love  and  il!-dissemb!ed  reluctance  of  affection. 

" Maroabkt  " 

Gone!  gone!  my  girl?  so  hasty,  Margaret? 
,  And  never  a  kiss  at  parting?  shallow  loves. 
And  likings  of  a  ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies. 
And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.     Who  bids  "  farewell" 
Iv.  the  same  toue  he  cries  "  God  sjieed  you,  sir  V 
Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea, 
Where  he  hath  ventures  ?  does  not  rather  muffle 
His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound, 
To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  "  farewell," 
Which  they  in  heaven  not  use  ?—  ' 
So  peevish,  Mai-garet  ? 
But  'tis  the  common  error  of  your  sex, 
When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  less, 
(As  who  of  woman  bom  can  keep  his  faculty 
Of  admiral  ion,  being  a  decaying  faculty, 
For  ever  strain'd  to  the  pitch  ?  or  can  at  pleasure 
Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are, 
As,  namely,  hunger,  thirst?)  this  being  the  case. 
They  tax  na  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 
Coin  plaininga  of  the  perfidy  of  men, 
Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apothegms 
To  be  retailed  in  ballads. 

1  know  them  all. 
They  are  jealous  when  our  larger  hearts  receive 
More  guests  than  one.     (I.ove  in  a  woman's  heart 
Being  all  in  one.)     For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room  hero 
For  more  dismrbera  of  my  sleep  than  one. 
Love  shall  have  part,  but  I.ove  shall  not  have  all. 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns. 
Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking; 
Yet  Love  not  be  excluded.     Foolish  wench, 
1  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come. 
And  still  have  kept  my  liking.     But  since  'tis  so. 
Why,  fare  thee  well,  old  playfellow  !    I'il  try 
To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
I  shall  not  grudge  so  much. 

To  him  inters  Lovel. 

Lovel. — Bless  (IS,  Woodvjl !  what  is  the  ma'iei  \    1  protest. 
man,  I  thought  you  had  been  weeping. 
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WaodvH.—^o:\m\g  is  ihe  matter,  only  ihe  wtnch  has 
forced  some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will  quickly  disband. 

Lovel. — I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Woodvil. — Margaret  is  flown. 

Lovcl. — Upon  what  pretence  '! 

Woodoil. — Neglect  on  my  part :  wliicb  it  seems  she  has 
had  the  wit  to  discover,  raaugre  ali  my  pains  to  conceal  it. 

Lovel.— ')L\ien  you  confess  the  charge  1 

Woodvil. — To  say  the  tnitli,  my  love  for  her  has  of  late 
stopped  Bhort  on  this  side  idolatry. 

Lovel. — As  all  good  Christiana'  should,  I  think. 

Woodvil. — I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still  withm 
the  limits  of  warrantable  love. 

Lovel- — A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it. 

Woodvil. — We  should  !iave  made  excellent  man  and  wife 
in  time. 

Lovel. — A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell,  to  crowd 
about  a  sea-coal  tire,  and  talk  over  old  matters. 

Woodvil — WliUe  each  should  feei,  what  neither  cared  to 
acknowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated  may,  at  last,' come  to 
lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repetition. 

iouei.— Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long  enough  to 
discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it,  Margaret  is  a  bird  that 
will  come  back  to  you  without  a  lure. 

Woodvil. — Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity,  with 
tears  I  confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  most  confirmed  honour, 
of  an  unmatchable  spirit,  and  determinate  in  all  virtuous  reso- 
lutions ;  not  hasty  to  anticipate  an  affront,  nor  slow  to  feel 
where  just  provocation  was  given. 

Lovel. — What  made  you  neglect  her,  then  1 

Woodvil. — Mere  levity  and  you  thfulness  of  blood — a  malady 
incident  to  young  men — physicians  call  it  caprice.  Nothing 
else.  He  that  slighted  her  knew  her  value :  and  'tis  odds 
but,  for  thy  sake,  Margaret,  Joliu  will  yet  go  to  his  grave  a 
bachelor.  (A  noise  heard,  as  of  one  drunk  and  singijig.) 

iouci.— Here  comes  one  that  will  quickly  dissipate  these 
humours.  (Enter  one  drunk.) 

Drunken  Man. — Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen.  Mr. 
I>ovel,  I  am  your  Immble  servant.  Honest  Jack  Woodvil,  I 
will  get  drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

Woodvil. — And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Freeman  ? 

Drunken  Man.— I  scentatraitorinthatquestion.  Abeastly 
question.  Ts  it  not  his  majesty's  birthday!  the  day,  of  all 
days  in  the  year,  on  which  King  Charles  the  Second  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  lo  be  born.  (Sings.)  "  Great  pity  'tis  sucit 
days  as  those  should  come  but  once  a  year." 
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Lovel. — Drimk  ill  a  morning',  foil!  ho     h    f.     ks 

Drunken  Man. — And  wliy  not  drunk  d  n  n  n  canal 
lell,  bully  ? 

Woodvil.-^Becaase,  being  the  swecl  an  1  nd  f  ncy  oi 
the  day,  melhinks  it  should  ill  endure  su  h    a  ly  bhgh  oga. 

Drunken  Man. — I  grant  you,  "tis  in  some  sort  ihf.  j  outh  and 
lender  nonage  of  the  day.  Youlh  is  bashrul,  and  1  give  ;t  a 
cup  lo  encourage  it.  {fUngs)  "  Ale  that  will  make  Grimalkin 
prate."  At  noon  i  drink  for  thirst;  at  night  for  fellowship; 
but,  above  all,  1  love  to  usher  in  the  bashful  morning  under 
the  auspices  of  a  freshening  stoop  of  liquor,  [Singi)  "Ale 
in  a  Saxon  rumkiu,  then,  makes  valour  burgeon  in  lall  men." 
But,  I  crave  pardon.  I  fear  I  keep  that  gentleman  from  se- 
rious thoughts.     There    be  those  that  wait  for  me   in   the 

Woodvil. — Who  are  they ! 

Drunken  Man. — Gentleman,  my  good  friends,  Cleveland, 
Delaval,  and  Turby,  I  know  by  this  time  ihey  are  all  clam- 
orous for  me.  {Exit  singing.) 

Wooilvil. — This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  companions. 

(Enter,  at  another  door,  three,  calling  for  Hurry  Freeman.) 
Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman, 
He  is  not  here.     Let  us  go  look  for  him. 
Where  is  Freeman  i 
Where  is  Harry  ?       (Exeunt  the  three,  calling  for  Freeman.) 

Woodvil.— t}'id  yoH  ever  see  such  gentry  ?  (lavghing) 
These  are  they  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a  morning, 
drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  promote  digestion,  and  piously 
conclude  with  quart  bumpers  after  supper,  to  prove  their 
loyalty. 

LoveL — Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court! 

Woodvil. — No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery,  where 
I  will  show  you  the  Vandyke  1  have  purchased.  "  The  late 
king  taking  leave  of  his  children." 

Lovel. — I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  ami  atiend  you. 

(Exit  Lovel.) 

John  Woodvil. — (aloae)  Now  Universal    England  gcttelli 
drunk, 
J'or  joy  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  restored  : 
And  she,  that  some  time  wore  a  saintly  mask, 
The  stale-grown  visor  from  her  face  doth  pluck. 
And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  moriis-belis, 
With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her  towns  and  vil 

The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk ; 
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The  comraonweiiUhsman  and  slate  machinist, 

Tlie  cropp'd  fanatic  and  fifth- monarchy- man. 

Whoheareth  of  these  visionaries  now? 

They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.     Fools  do  sing 

Where  good  men  yield  God  thanks  ;  hut  politic  spiri 

Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 

Of 'he  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their  ends. 

Then  why  not  I  ?     What's  Charles  to  me,  or  Oliver, 

But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of  them  ? 

1  to  myself  am  chief.      I  know 

Some  shallow  months  cry  out  thjt  I  am  smit 

With  the  gailds  and  show  of  stale,  the  pomt  of  plare 

And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks  and  nods 

Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.     'Tis  not  to  sit 

In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masks 

Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetings  ; 

For  none  of  these, 

Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one, 

Do  I  affect  the  favours  of  the  court. 

I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  yotcer. 

And  that's  the  fruit  I  reach  at. 

Great  spirils  ask  great  play-room.     Who  could  sii 

With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast. 

That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease. 

To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  was  bom  tot 

Who,  with  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him, 

Would  sit  him  down,  with  lazy  arms  across, 

A  unit,  a  thing  without  a  T>ame  in  the  state, 

A  something  to  be  govern'd — not  to  govern, 

A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gentleman  ? 


Scene — Slw.ncood  Forest. 


Bin.    WALTEU    1 

Disguised  as  Frenchmen. 
Sir  Walter. — How   fares  my  boy,   Siraon,  my  youages' 

My  hope,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil,  speak  to  me! 
Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart : 
I  know  it  by  thy  altered  cheer  of  late. 
Thinkest  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  false  T 
it  is  a  mad  and  thriftless  prodigal. 
Grown  proud  upon  the  favours  of  the  court ; 
Court  manners  and  court  fashions  he  aflecls 
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\nd  in  the  heat  and  uncheck'd  blood  of  youth 

Hatboiirs  a  company  of  riotous  men. 

All  hot  and  J'oung,  court-seekers,  like  himself. 

Most  skilful  Lo  devour  a  patrimony ; 

And  these  have  eat  into  ray  old  estates, 

And  these  have  drain'd  thy  father's  cellars  dry  ; 

But  these  so  common  faults  of  youth  not  named, 

(Things  which  themselves  outgrow,  left  le  themselves,) 

I  know  no  quality  that  stains  hia  honour. 

My  hfe  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind. 

Son  John  could  never  play  thy  father  false. 

Simon. — I  never  thought  but  nobly  of  my  brother. 
Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity. 
Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person, 
And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society, 
And  mirth  unpalatable,  Jiours  belter  employed 
(With  those  persuasive  graces  nature  lent  him) 
In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  father's  life. 

Sir  Walter. — I  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealous  court. 
Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is, 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fix'd  power, 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds,) 
On  these  lo  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean. 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forbid  my  son. 
By  letters,  overtures,  open  solicitings. 
Or  closet- tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee. 
To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  court  for  my  life, 

SiOTOTi.— And  John  has  la'en  you,  father,  at  your  word, 
True  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  charge. 

Sir  Walter.— Weii,  my  good    cause  and  my  good  con- 
science, boy, 
Shall  be  for  sons  to  me,  if  John  prove  false. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune  : 
It  is  a  gift  which  noble  spirits  pray  for. 

Simon. — 1  would  not  ivrong  my  brother  by  surmise ; 
I  know  him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 
Incapable  of  base  compliances. 
No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  btit  affecting 
This  show  of  bravery  for  ambitious  ends. 
He  drinks,  for  'tis  ihe  humour  of  the  court, 
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And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from  him, 
And  plucl:  you  from  your  liiding-place  in  the  sequel. 

Sir  Waiter. — Fair  dealli  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul  life 
his. 
Till  when,  we'il  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason ; 
Who  seem  the  aborigines  of  this  place, 
Or  Sherwood  theirs  by  tenure. 

Simon. — 'Tia  said  that  Robert,  Earl  of  Huiitmgdon, 
Men  call'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold. 
With  a  merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 
Kot  sparing  the  king's  venison.     May  one  believe 
The  antique  tale  ? 

Sir  Walter.— There  is  much  likelihood 
Such  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound. 
When  polity  was  young.     I  liave  read  of  the  pranks 
Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  he  levied 
On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree. 
Baron  or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods. 
Layman  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop's  miiro 
For  spiritual  regards  ;  nay,  once,  'tis  said. 
He  robb'd  the  king  himself. 

Simon. — A  perilous  man.  [umiUng.) 

Sir  Walter. — How  quietly  we  live  here. 
Unread  in  the  world's  business, 
And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes. 
'Twere  best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 
A  little  world. 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehood  of  the  greater ; 
We  two  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours. 
And  kings  and  subjects  both  in  one. 

SiTnon. — Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 
Which  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world. 
Must  have  no  place  in  ours  : 

As,  namely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy. 
Good  fame  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises, 
Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national. 
Humours  particular. 

Soul-killing  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good, 
Feiids,  factions,  enmities,  relationships^ 
Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 
And  all  the  intricate  stufF  quarrels  are  made  of. 

{Margaret  enters  in  boy's  apparel.) 

Sir  Walter. — What  pretty  boy  have  we  here? 

Margaret. — Son  jour,  messieurs.    Ye  have  handsome  Eng- 
lish faces ; 
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I  ehoulJ  have  la'en  3  o«  else  for  other  two 
1  came  in  seek  in  the  forest. 

Sir  Walter.— Who  are  they  ? 

Margaret. — A  gallant  brace  of  Froiichmeri.  curled  mott- 

That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  privacy. 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

S^7non.—^Ye  have  here  a  wonder. 
'J  he  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

Sir  Waller.— 'I'h6  face  is  Margaret's,  hut  the  dress  ine 

My  Stephen  someiimes  wore. 

{To  Margaret.) 
Suppose  us  ihem  ;  whom  Jo  men  say  we  are  ? 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  t 

Margaret. — A  worthy  pair  of  exiles, 
To  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge, 
In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils, 
Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 
To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods. 
Where  now  ye  live  ;  mosi  part 
Thinking  on  home  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

Sir  Walter. — These  woods,  young  stranger. 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves. 
Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  pnrple  vine  ? 

Margaret. — I  caimot  tell. 
To  an  indifTerent  eye  both  show  alike. 
'Tia  not  the  scene. 
But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene, 
Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  diiference. 
Ye  had  a  country,  exiles,  ye  have  none  now : 
Friends  had  ye,  and  much  wealth,  ye  now  have  nothing; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs,  all  are  foreign  to  you, 
I  know  ye  loathe  thein,  cannot  learn  them  readily  ; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ;  where  all  delighls  grow 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

Sir  Walter, — You,  that  are  read 
So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  T 

Margaret. — A  bare  adventurer  ;  in  brief,  a  woman, 
That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 
And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words. 
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And  feeling  some  tears  coming, 

Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees, 

Vnd  beg  a  boon  for  IHargaret,  his  poor  ward.  (itieeling.) 

Sir  Waller. — Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret,  not  at  my  feet, 

Margaret.— Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

Sir  Waller. — Name  it. 

Margaret. — A  Jittle  boon,  and  yet  so  great  a  grace 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  Waller. — Some  riddle,  Margaret? 

Margaret. — No  riddle,  but  a  plain  request. 

Sir  Walter. — Name  it. 

Margaret. — Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 
And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest. 

Sir  Walter. — A  scant  petition,  Margaret,  but  take  it, 
Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland.  (Addresses  them  both.) 

Oh  you  most  worthy, 
Yoii  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed, 
Following  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger; 
Fast  servitors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty. 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate  ; 
Green  clinging  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decay'd. 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay  ; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcass  join'd ; 
What  shall  I  say  1 

Better  the  dead  were  gather'd  to  the  dead. 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet. 
Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. 

Simon. — Why,  whither  should  we  go  t 

Sir  Walter. — You  to  the  court,  where  now  your  brother  John 
Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune. 

Simon. — Luck  to  John  ! 
A  light  heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

Sir  Walter. — Yoa  lo  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals. 
Where  the  world's  fashion  smiles  on  youth  and  beauty. 

Margaret. — Where   young  men's  flatteries    cozen   young 
^    maids'  beauty. 
There  pride  oft  gels  the  vantage  hand  of  duty — 
There  sweet  humility  withers. 

Simon. — Mistress  Margaret, 
How  fared  my  brother  John  when  you  left  Devon  T 

Margaret- — John  was  well,  sir, 

Simon. — 'Tis  now  nine  months  almost 
Rince  I  saw  home.     What  new  friends  has  John  madet 
Or  keeps  he  his  first  love?     I  did  suspect 
42 
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Some  foul  disloyally.     Now  do  I  know, 

7ohn  has  proved  fiilse  to  her,  for  Margaret  w  eeiw. 

It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sir  Waller.— Fy  upon  it. 
All  men  are  false,  I  think.     The  (lute  of  love 
Is  out,  expired,  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Simon. — I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too  general-con 
lemplalive  for  the  narrow  passion.  I  am  in  some  sort  a  gen- 
eral lover. 

Margaret. — In  liie  name  of  the  boy  god,  who  plays  at 
hoodiuan'blind  with  the  muses,  and  cares  not  whom  he 
catches,  what  is  it  you  love  ? 

Simon. — Simply,  all  things  that  hve. 
Prom  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form. 
And  God -resembling  likeness.     The  poor  fly. 
That  makes  short  holyday  in  the  sunbeam, 
And  dies  by  some  child's  hand.     The  feeble  bird 
With  liltle  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  ujiper  sky.     The  fish  in  th'  other  element, 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  else  1 
"Yon  tall  and  elegant  slag, 
Who  paints  a  dancing  ihidjwof  hi-  horns 
fn  the  water  wl        h    d     k 

JUar^are(.— 1  m      If  1         11    1  h    ^     j  w  b 

a  difference ;  f  pi  !    b  h  n     ih    s 

some  men  rath      h         h  hnghglbfehe 

cuckoo,  the  s     t      nd  f  I  p  il    y  b  f         h      1  w  and 

asinine  mule,     "i        Im       g  nldllqals 

What  sports  d    j  hi 

Simon. — N     m     j         m    f  i  us : — 

To  see  the  sun  to  b  d       d 
Like  some  ho     m  w  h  gl  w    g    yes, 

Bursting  the  1    y  b     d      f   1    p   ha    I    und  him, 
With  all  his  fi         nd  11  ng  gl  round  him. 

Sometimes  ihn  ufnhldsto  rest, 

Like  beauty  nestling  m  a  joiin^,  mans  breast. 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretch'd,  in  very  idleness. 
Naught  doing,  saying  little,  thiitking  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 
Go  et|dying  round  ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare. 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 
FJlch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
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Ani)  how  the  woods  befries  and  worms  provide 

Wiihoul  their  pains,  when  eartti  has  naught  beside 

To  answer  their  small  wants 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why. 

Like  bashful  yuunkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

Margaret— (smiling)  And,  afterward,  them  paint  in  similo 

Sir  Walter. — Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of  soma 
refreshments.    Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands  within. 

Margaret. — Indeed,  I  stand  in  need  of  ihem. 

Sir  XValCcr. — Under  the  shade  of  a  (hick-spreading  tree. 
Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting. 
We'll  eat  our  noontide  meal ;  and,  dinner  done. 
One  of  us  ^hall  repair  to  Nottingham, 
To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town, 
Where  you  may  sleep,  whiie  here  with  us  you  dwell. 
By  day  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  limes, 
And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. 

Simon. — AUona,  young  Frenchman — 

Margaret. — Alloua,  Sir  Englishman.     'I'he  lime  has  been, 
I've  studied  love-lays  in  the  English  tongue. 
And  been  enamour'd  of  rare  poesy : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.     Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech,  adieu  ; 
For  Margaret  has  got  nnw  name  and  language  new.  [Exeunt 


ACT  THE   TIIJKU. 

Scene— .A»  apartment  of  R/ ale  in  Woodvil  Hall. 
Canalicrs  ilr inking. 
JoHjJ  WoonviL,  LovEL,  Gray,  and  four  more. 
John. — More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. 

Grap. — More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue  in  coi 

What !  we  have  not  yet  above  three  half  pints  a  man  M 

swer  for.     Brevity  is  the  soul  of. drinking,  as  of  wit. 

spatch,  I  say.     More  wine.  (F 

Fir.ii  Gentleman. — I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  o 
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Bome  method,  in  our  drinking^.  I  love  lo  lose  my  reason 
with  my  eyes  open,  to  commit  the  deeil  of  drunkenness  with 
forethought  and  dehberalioD  I  love  to  feel  the  furaes  of  the 
liqiiii!  gathering  here,  like  clouds. 

Second  Gentleman  — And  I  am  for  plunging  into  madness 
at  once.  Damn  order,  and  method,  and  steps,  and  degrees 
that  he  speaks  of.     Let  confusion  have  her  legitimate  work. 

Lovei. — I  maTvel  why  ihe  poets,  who,  of  all  men,  methinks, 
should  possess  the  hottest  livers  and  most  empyreal  fancies, 
should  alfeet  to  see  such  virtues  in  cold  water. 

Gray.— Virtue  in  cold  water !  ha — ha — ha  ! 

JoAn.— Because  your  poet-bom  halh  an  internal  wine, 
richer  than  lippara  ot  Canaries,  yet  uncrushed  from  any  grapes 
of  earth,  unpressed  in  mortal  wine-presses. 

Third  Gentleman. — What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  t 

John. — It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is  denomi- 
nated indiflerenlly,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  inspiraiion,  but  its 
most  royal  and  comprehensive  name  is  Jimci/. 

Third  Gentleman. — And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign 

John. — Ita  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your  true  poet 
derivelh  intoxication  at  will ;  while  his  animal  spirits,  catch- 
ing a  pride  from  the  quality  and  neighbourhood  of  their  noble 
relative,  the  brain,  refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines  and  fer- 
mentations of  earth. 

Third  Gentleman. — But  is  your  poet-bom  always  tipsy  witli 
this  liquor  1 

John. — He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes  ;  but  his  proper 
element  is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  tlie  empyrean. 

Third  Gentleman. — Zs  your  wine-intelleclua!  so  exquisite? 
hencefortli,  I,  a  man  of  plain  conceit,  will,  in  all  humility, 
content  my  mind  with  Canaries. 

Fourth  Gentleman. — I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catcli.  AVhen 
will  the  catches  come  on,  the  sweet  wicked  catches  1 

John. — They  cannot  be  introduced  with  propriety  befora 
midnight.  Eveiy  man  must  commit  his  twenty  bumpers  first. 
We  are  not  yet  well  roused.  Frank  Lovel,  the  glass  stands 
with  you. 

Ltmel. — Gentlemen,  the  duke.  (Fills.) 

All.— The  duke.  (  Thej,  drini.) 

Graf;. — Can  any  tell  why  his  grace,  being  a  Papist — 

John. — Pshaw !  we  will  have  no  questions  of  state  now 
Is  not  this  his  majesty's  birthday? 

Graf/. — ^What  follows  ? 

John. — That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful,  and  ask 
no  questions. 
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Second  tJetifZeman.— Damn  politics,  tliey  spoil  drinking. 

Third  Gentleman. — For  certain,  'tia  a  blessed  monarchy. 

Second  Gentleman. — The   cursed  fanatic  days  we   have 

seen!     'I'he   limes  have  been  when  swearing  was  out  of 

fashion. 

Thjfd  Gen (fcman.— And  drinking. 
First  Gentleman, — And  wenching. 

Grog. — 'I'he  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths  which  we  have 
heard  uttered,  when  a  man  could  not  rap  out  an  innocent  oath, 
bui  straight  llie  air  was  thought  to  be  infected. 

LoveL — "fwas  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which  tiiai 
trim  Puritan  Sicear-twi-al-all  Smootk-speixh  used,  when  his 
spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for  committing  with  his  servant- 
maid,  to  cause  liis  house  to  be  fumigated  with  burnt  brandy 
and  en.  s  of  scripture,  to  disperse  the  devil's  breath,  as  he 
termei.    t. 

Aii.— Ha— ha— ha! 

Gray. — But  'twas  pleasanler,  when  the  other  saint  llcsisi- 
the'deiiil-and-he-will-fiec-from-thee  Pureman  was  overiaken  in 
the  act,  to  plead  an  illusio  visQs,  and  maintain  hia  sanctity 
upon  a  supposed  power  in  the  adversary  to  counterfeit  the 
shapes  of  things. 
.d«.— Ha— ha— ha! 

John. — ^Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man  devise  what 
trick  he  can  in  his  fiincy  for  the  better  manifesting  our  loyalty 
this  day. 

Gray. — Shall  we  hang  a  Puritan  t 

John. — No,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Coleman-streei. 
Second  Gentleman. — Or  fire  a  conventiclo  t 
John. — That  is  stale  loo. 

Third  Gentleman. — Or  burn  the  assembly's  catechism  ? 
Fourth  Gentleman. — Or  drink  the  king's  health,  every  man 
standing  upon  his  head  naked  ? 

John. — (lo  Lovet)  We  have  here  some  pleasant  madness. 
Third  Gentleman. — Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint  bumper, 
while  we  drink  to  the  king  upon  our  knees  ? 
Lovel. — Why  on  our  knees,  cavalier  1 
John.— (smiling)  For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure.     {To  a 
servant.)     Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

(The  goblets  arebrovght.     They  drink  the  king's  health 

kneeling.     A  shout  of  general  approbationfollowing 

the  first  appearance  oftlie  goblets.) 

John. — U'e  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the  grape. 

How  the  vapours  curl  upward !     It  were  a  life  of  gods  le 

dwell  in  such  an  element:  to  see,  and  hear,  and  talk  brave 

things.     Now  fy  upon  these  casual  potations,     'i'hat  a  man's 
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most  exalted  reason  should  depend  upon  the  ignoble  fetmenlmg 
of  a  fruit  which  sparrows  phick  as  well  as  we  ! 

Gray. — {aside  to  Lovel)  Observe  how  he  is  ravislied. 

Lovel. — Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do  meet  in  him 
and  engender  madness, 

(W/iilc  the  rest  are  engagedin  a  wild  kind  of  talk,  John 
advances  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  soliloquizes 

John. — My  Spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast. 
My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  friiilion. 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure. 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 
I  am  too  hot  now  and  o'ercapable 
For  the  tedious  processes  and  creeping  wisdom 
Jf  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity. 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  raortifier  calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down  divines  call  vanity. 

First  Gentlemm.~!Ax.  Woodvil,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

Second  Gentleman. — Where  is  Woodvil? 

Gray. — Let  him  alone.  I  have  seen  him  ivs  these  hnita 
before.     His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the  good  mirth. 

John. — {continuing  lo  soliloquizt)  Oh  for  some  friend  now 
To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence. 
How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike  ! 
Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  band  of  society. 
Old  natural  go-oetween  in  the  world's  business. 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement, 
WouJd  presentiy  rush  back 
Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 
And  each  man  stand  alone.  (A  servirnt  enters.} 

Servant. — Gentlemen,  the  fireworks  ace  ready. 

First  Gentleman. — What  be  they  I 

Lovel. — The  work  of  London  artists,  which  our  host  has 
provided  in  honour  of  this  day,  . 

Second  Gentleman. — 'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  his  wine 
for  a  rocket  1 

Lovel. — Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has  been  at 
ihe  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle,  we  can  do  no  less  than  be 
present  at  it.  Tt  will  not  take  up  much  time.  Every  man 
may  return  fresh  and  thirsling  to  his  liquor. 

Third  Gentleman. — There  is  reason  in  what  he  says. 

Second  Gentleman. — Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand. 
Tliere's  husbandry  in  that. 

{They  go  out,  singing.     Only  Lovel  remains,  who  ob- 
serves Woodvit.) 
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John  —{still  talking  to  Umeelf)  'J'liis  Loveil  here's  of 
tough  honesty. 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proof.     He  is  not  of  ihat  sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors, 
A.nd  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine, 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapours,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.     He  is  one 
Whose  sober  morning  aetions 
Siiame  not  his  o'einight  promises  ; 
Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises ; 
Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dark-wisdom'd  fate 
Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination  with. 
And  the  world  he  no  loser. 

Why  should  I  fear  this  man  ?  [Seeing  L</tei 

Where  is  thu  company  gone  ? 

Loik!. — To  see  the  fireworks,  where  you  will  be  oxpectei 
to  follow.     But  I  perceive  you  are  better  engaged. 

John. — I  have  been  meditating  this  half  hour 
On  ail  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship, 
The  mysteries  that  are  iu  it,  the  noble  uses, 
lis  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratia,  how  far  a  man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend ; 
What  quantity  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones. 
He  may  lawfidly  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrels, 
Night  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the  morning, 
He  need  not  stick  at  to  maintain  his  friend's  honour  or  h 

Lovd. — I  think  many  men  would  die  for  their  friend. 

Jolm. — Death  !  why  'tis  nothing.     Wo  go  Co  it  for  sport, 
To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  sullen  humour. 
When  one  has  worn  his  fortune's  livery  threadbare. 
Or  his  spleen'd  mistress  frowns.     Husbands  wifl  venture  a 

To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  shakings  of  jealousy. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

Lovel. — Can  he  do  more  than  die  ? 

John. — To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.     Pray  mark  mi 
Having  a  law  within,  (great  spirits  feel  one,) 
He  cannot,  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any 
Positive  laws  or  ord'nances  extern. 
But  may  reject  all  these  :  by  [he  !aw  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  much,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's 
As  public  fame,  civil  complia 
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Misnamed  honour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets, 
All  TOWS  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  religion  ; 
(Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
What  last  night's  ignorance  spake  ;) 
The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  lerrors 
Must  never  shake  me.     I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  friendship.     Come,  you  shall  hare  my  coiilj- 
deiice, 

Lovel. — I  hope  jou  think  me  worthy. 

John. — You  will  smile  to  hear  now — 
Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  the  island. 

Lovel. — You  amaze  me. 

John. — That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  France 
Was  a  fine  talo,  forged  by  myself — 
Ha— ha ! 
I  knew  it  would  stagger  him. 

Ziovel. — Pray,  give  me  leave. 
Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  coiiceal'd? 
Sure,  I  may  ask  so  much. 

John. — From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place  long, 
My  brother  Simon  still  hadi  home  him  company, 
('Tis  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues.) 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frenchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limosin 
Newly  arrived.     Their  dwelling's  now  at  Nottingham, 
Where  no  soul  knows  them. 

Lovel. — Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  a  gentleman  of 
Sir  Walter's  known  prudence  should  expose  his  person  so 
Ughtly  I 

John. — I  believe  a  ceriajii  fondness, 
A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  thai  gave  him  birth. 
Chains  him  like  fate. 

Lovel. — I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 
To  linger  out  the  term  of  the  law's  indulgence. 
To  the  hazard  of  being  known. 

John. — You  may  suppose  sometimes 
They  use  the  neighb'ring  Sherwood  for  their  sport. 
Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation. 
I  see  you  smile.     Pray  now,  be  careful. 

Lovel. — 1  am  no  babbler,  sir ;  you  need  not  fear  mt. 

John. — But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in  theii 

And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. 
Lovel. — I  have  heard  so  much.     But,  to  say  .ruth,  I  mottlf 
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John. — Or  drink,  sir  ?  do  you  never  drink  too  freely  ? 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  (ell  you  all  their  secrets. 

Lovcl. — Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  luy  habits  1 

John. — 1  think  you  are  no  sot, 
No  tavern-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape  ; 
But  all  men  drink  sometimes. 
And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax. 
The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birthday. 

Level.— Haw  much,  sir,  may  a  man  with  safety  drink? 

{SmUng.\ 

John. — Sir,  three  half  pints  a  day  is  reasonable; 
i  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity, 

Lovel. — I  shall  observe  it ; 
On  holydays  two  quarts. 

John. — Or  stay  ;  you  keep  no  wench? 

Lovel. — Ha ! 

John. — No  painted  mistress  for  your  private  hours  T 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir? 

Lovel. — What  does  he  mean  1 

John.— Who,  for  a  close  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin, 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worship's  breath, 
In  rosy  junction  of  four  mehing  lips. 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  !  [you ! 

Lnvel. — How  strange  this  passionate   behaviour  shows  in 
Sure,  you  think  me  some  weak  one. 

Jo/m. — Pray,  pardon  me  some  fears. 
¥ou  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  father's  life. 
1  am  a  soq — would  fain  be  thought  a  loving  one ; 
You  may  allow  me  some  fears :  do  uot  despise  me 
'f.  in  a  posluro  foreign  to  my  spirit, 
ind  by  our  well-knit  friendship,  I  conjure  you, 
A'-ch  not  Sir  Walter's  life.  (Knecis.) 

ibu  see  these  tears.     My  father's  an  old  ma'.i. 
Pray  let  him  live. 

Lovel. — I  must  be  bold  to  tell  you,  these  new  freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

John. — {rising)  Ha  !   do  you  say  so  T 
Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my  secret  ' 
Ah  !  now  I  see  it  plain.     He  would  be  babbling. 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-faced  traitor^- 
But  I'll  not  give  you  leave..  (Di-aws.) 

Lovel, — What  does  this  madman  mean  ? 

John.  -Come,  sir  ;  here  is  no  sublerfoge. 
You  must  kill  me.  or  I  kill  you. 

Lovcl. — {dratotng)  Then  self-defence  olead  my  excuse. 
HiivE  at  you,  sir.  (.They  fight.) 
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John. — Stay,  sir. 
I  hope  you  iiava  made  your  will, 
[f  not,  'tis  no  great  matter. 
k  broken  cavalier  has  seldom  much 
He  can  bequeath  :  an  old  worn  peruke, 
A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 
A.  rusty  sivord  he'll  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Thougb  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place. 
And,  if  he's  very  rich, 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Basilihe, 
la  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  posscss'd  of. 
You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy  ; 
80  to  it  again.  {Tkeyfglil  again.     Lovel  ia  dUarmeit.) 

hovel. — You  had  best  now  take  my  life.  I  guess  you  mean  it. 

John. — [musing)  No  :  men  will  say  I  fear'd  him  if  I  killM 
him. 
Live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wish, 
But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a  coward. 
That  vengeance,  which  thy  soul  shall  nightly  thirst  for. 
And  this  disgrace  I've  done  you  cry  aloud  for. 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you. 
Feeling  a  sweet  security.     No  doubt 
M;'  secret  shall  remain  a  virgin  for  you ! 

(Goes  out,  smiling  in  .'com-J 

LdmI. — {rising)  For  once  yoti  are  mistaken  in  your  man. 
I'he  deed  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  bo  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand. 
Returns  not  back.     Why,  then,  'tis  baby  policy 
To  menace  hiir.  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping. 
I  will  go  look  for  Gray  ; 

Then,  northward  ho  1  such  tricks  as  we  shall  play 
Have  not  been  seen,  1  think,  in  merry  Sherwood 
Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  that  archer  good. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 
ScENP. — An  apartment  in  Woodml  Hall 


hhn  Woodvil.— {alone)  A  weight  of   ' 
my  head, 
The  imconcocted  follies  of  last  night 
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Gray, — Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  yoi 
as  a  poor  disguise. 

Loeel. — Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

Gray.— Therefore,  without  much  induction  of  superfluous 
words,  I  attach  you,  Sir  Walter  Woodvil,  of  high  treason,  ic 
the  king's  name. 

Lovel. — And  of  taking  part  in  the  great  rebellion  agains' 
our  late  lawful  sovereign,  Charles  the  First. 

Simon. — John  has  betrayed  us,  father. 

Loeel.— Com^,  sir,  you  had  best  stirreiider  fairly.    We  know 

Sioion.—Hang  ye,  villains,  ye  are  two  better  known  than 
trusted.  I  have  seen  those  facss  before.  Are  ye  not  .two 
beggarly  retainers,  trencher-parasites  to  John?  I  think  ye 
rank  above  his  footmen,  A  sort  of  bed  and  board  worms — 
locusts  that  infest  our  house ;  a  leprosy  that  long  has  hung 
upon  its  walls  and  princely  apartments,  reaching  to  fiil  all  the 
corners  of  my  brother's  once  noble  heart. 

Gray. — We  are  his  friends. 

Simon. — Fy,  sir,  do  not  wepp.  IIow  these  rogues  will  tri- 
umph !     Shall  1  whip  off  their  heads,  father?  (Draws.) 

ioeei.— Come,  sir,  though  this  show  h-'ndsome  in  you,  being 
his  son,  yet  the  law  mvst  have  its  course. 

Simon. —  4nd  if  I  tell  you  the  law  shall  not  have  its  course, 
cannot  ye  he  content?  Courage,  father;  shall  such  things  as 
these  apprehend  a  man  ?  Which  of  ye  will  venture  upon  me  I 
Will  you,  Mr.  Constable  self-elect  ?  or  you,  sir,  with  a  pimple 
on  your  nose,  got  at  Oxford  by  hard  drinking,  yonr  only  badg« 
of  loyaliiy  T 
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Grai;. — 'Tis  a  brave  youth — I  cannot  strike  at  htm. 

Simon. — Father,  why  do  you  cover  your  face  with  yoiii 
hands?  Why  do  you  fetch  your  breath  so  hard^  See,  vil- 
lains, his  heart  is  burst!  Oh,  villains,  he  cannot  speak.  One 
of  you  run  for  some  waler :  quickly,  ye  knaves  ;  will  ye  have 
jfour  throats  cut?  (They  both  slink  of.) 

How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  Walter?    Look  up,  sir;  the  villains 
are  gone.    He  hears  me  not,  and  this  deep  disgrace  of  (reach 
ury  in  his  son  hath  touched  him  even  to  the  death.     Oh,  most 
distuned  and  distempered  world,  where  sons  talk  their  aged 
fathers  inii>  their  graves !     Garrulous  and  diseased  world,  and 
slill  empty,  rotten,  and  hollow  talking  world,  where  good  men 
deuay,  states  lum  round  in  an  endless  mutability,  and  still  for 
the  worse,  nothing  is  at  a  stay,  nothing  abides  but  vanity, 
chaoiic  vanity.     Brother,  adieu ! 
There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  ua  life. 
Which  I  will  see  conaign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me. 
Grief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  thee. 

{Bears  in  the  body.) 


ScEST.— Another  part  of  the   Forest. 

Margaret. — (alone)  It  was  an  error  merely,  and  ni 
An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth, 
That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew. 
Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  nature's  mystei 
Unveii'd  by  anv  man. 
Well,  he  is  dead  ! 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest ! 
Oh,  ill-Blarrd  John ! 
Oh,  Woodvil,  man  enfeolTed  to  despair ! 
Take  thy  farewell  of  peace. 
Oh  never  look  again  to  see  good  days. 
Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights. 
Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again. 
If  what  I  have  heard  be  true — 
Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live, 
If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  man 
Salute  him  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning ; 
Or  bid  "  good-night"  to  John.     Who  seeks  lo  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world's  reproach.     What  then  ? 
Shall  Margaret  Join  the  clamours  of  the  world 
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Against  her  friend?     Oh,  undisceming  world, 
That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt. 
No,  not  in  thought!  Oh,  never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 
For  better  Of  for  worse  thy  Margaret  comes. 
To  pour  into  ihy  wounds  a  healing  love. 
And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Waller, 
Who  in  compassion  lo  the  wretched  living. 
Have  but  few  tears  to  wa.ste  upon  the  dead. 


Scene — Woodvil  Hall. 


(As  from  a  Journey.) 

Sandford. — The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance  hath  ao 
wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied  to  nothing  less  than  a 
self-debasing  humour  of  dejection,  that  I  have  never  seen  any- 
tliing  more  changed  and  spirit-broken.  He  hath,  with  a  per- 
emptory resolution,  dismissed  the  partners  of  his  riots  and 
late  hours,  denied  his  house  and  person  to  their  most  earnest 
solicitings,  and  will  he  seen  by  none.  He  keeps  ever  alone, 
and  his  grief  (which  is  solitary)  does  not  so  much  seem  to 
possess  and  govern  in  him,  as  it  is  by  him,  with  a  wilfulness 
of  most  manifest  affection,  entertained  and  cherished. 

Margaret.— Yln\T  bears  he  up  against  the  common  rumour! 

Sandford.- — -With  a  strange  indifference,  which  whosoever 
dives  not  into  the  niceness  of  his  sorrow  might  mistake  for 
obdurate  and  insensate.  Yet  are  the  wings  of  his  pride  for 
ever  clipped ;  and  yet  a  virtuous  predominance  of  filial  grief 
is  so  ever  uppermost,  that  you  may  discover  his  thoughts  less 
troubled  with  conjecturing  what  living  opinions  will  say,  and 
judge  of  his  deeds,  than  absorbed  and  buried  with  the  dead, 
whom  his  indiscretion  made  so. 

Mitrgaret. — I  knew  a  greatness  ever  to  he  resident  in  him, 
to  which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men  should  look  up  even  in 
the  declming  and  bankrupt  state  of  his  pride.  Fain  would  I 
see  him,  fain  talk  with  him  ;  hut  that  a  sense  of  respect, 
which  is  violated,  when  without  dehberation  we  press  into 
the  society  of  the  unhappy,  checks  and  holds  me  back.  How 
think  you  he  would  bear  my  presence  ? 

San^ord. — As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  forgetful- 
ness  of'^his  fortures  he  passed  by.     See  him  you  mnsi ;  bui 
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not  to-tiiglii.  The  newness  of  the  siglit  shall  move  the  bit. 
terest  compsinction  and  the  truest  remorse ;  but  afterward 
triret  me,  dear  lady,  the  happiest  effects  of  a  returning  peace 
and  a  gracious  comfort  to  Jiim,  to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

Margartt. — I  think  he  would  not  deny  tne.  He  hath  era 
this  received  farewell  letters  from  his  brother,  who  hath  taken 
a  resolu'ion  to  estrange  himself,  lor  a  time,  from  country, 
friends,  and  kindred,  and  to  seek  occupation  lor  his  sau 
thoughts  m  travelling  in  foreign  places,  where  sights  remote 
and  extern  to  him<ielf  m,i)  dian  Irom  him  kiodh  and  not 
painful  ruminalionb. 

San^ord  — I  w  as  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter  '1  he 
contents  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a  moment,  uith  a  more 
lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has  at  any  time  outwardly 
shown.  He  wept  with  many  tears,  (which  I  had  not  before 
noted  in  him,)  and  appeared  to  be  touched  with  a  sense  as  of 
some  unkindness ;  but  the  cause  of  their  sad  separation  and 
divorce  quickly  recurring,  he  presently  returned  to  his  former 
inwai-dness  of  suffering, 

Margaret. — The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  at  this 
hour  woultl  have  been  a  weight  more  than  could  be  sustained 
by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking  spirit.  Meditating  upon 
tliese  intricate  and  wide-spread  sorrows  hath  brought  a  heav- 
iness upon  rae,  as  of  sleep.     How  goes  the  night  ? 

SnniifoTiI — An  hour  past  sunset.  You  shall  first  refresh 
your  limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats  and  some  cordial 
wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less  wearied  mind  to  repose 

Margaret. — A  good  rest  to  us  all. 

Sand/o)-d.— Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

John  Woodvil  (dressing.) 

John. — How  heautiful  [handling  his  mourning.  \ 

And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show  ! 
Sure,  grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here, 
To  claim  the  world's  respect !  ihey  note  so  feelingly 
By  outward  types  the  serious  man  within. 
Alas !  wliat  part  or  portion  can  1  claim 


In  all  the  decencie 

Which  other  mourners  nse  1  as.  namely. 
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1'liis  black  allire,  abstraction  from  society, 

<>ood  thoughts,  and  frequent  sighs,  and  seldom  smiles, 

A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow. 

All  sweet  condolements  of  like-grieved  friends, 

(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost,) 

Men's  pity,  and  good  offices 

Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then, 

Putting  iheir  hostile  disposition  o^ 

As  Me  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

(^I'aases,  and  observes  ll.e  picture, 
Thcae  pictures  must  be  taken  down  : 
The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 
For  nigh  tliree  hundred  years !     How  have  I  lislen'd 
To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride, 
Holding  me  in  his  arms,  a  prating  boy. 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung. 
Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories  ; 
(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 
And  Anne  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  famous  JoIiD : 
Telling  me  I  must  be  his  famous  John.) 
But  tiiat  was  in  old  limes. 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes. 
Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood, 
Kased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 
And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house. 
Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes  t 
The  secret  iiistory  of  his  own  times, 
And  fashions  of  ihe  woi'ld  when  he  was  young: 
How  England  slept  out  ihree-and-lwenty  years, 
While  Carr  and  Villiers  ruled  the  baby  king; 
The  cosily  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign. 
Halls,  feasiings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory. 
And  beauties  of  the  court  of  James  the  First. 

Margiirct  enters. 

JoSn.— Homes  Margaret  here  to  witness  my  disgrace  t 
Oh,  lady,  I  have  suffer'd  loss 
And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 
You  bripg  some  images  of  old  times,  Margare!, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

Margaret. — Old  times  shimld  never  be  forgotten,  .^ohn. 
I  came  10  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 

John. — I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 
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Margaret. — If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 
(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  playfellows,)  the  spleen  being  gone, 
Tlio  offence  no  longer  lives. 
Oh,  Woodvll,  those  were  happy  days. 
When  we  two  first  began  to  love.     Wheo  first, 
Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 
(Being  then  a  striphng  nigh  upon  ray  age,) 
You  came  n  wooing  t«  his  daughter,  John. 
Do  you  remember 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech 
(Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech) 
I  kept  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride  'i 
I  was  your  favourite  then. 

John. — Oh,  Margaret,  Margaret ! 
These  your  submissions  to  my  low  estate. 
And  cleavings  to  the  fates  of  sunk       W     d  U 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  un         h 
Thou  perfect  pattern  of  thy  sland     d      x 
Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  ne         1    n    e 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake  ;   wl  j  rl 

And  slights  (ihe  worst  of  injuries)     h    h  m      d 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  1  k 
Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  p    1     h     h  u 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in   I 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  w    Id  f       km 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgi      m 

Margaret. — Dost  yet  remembe     h  I     r,  Jc 

In  the  south  gardens  of  my  father    h 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer         g    d  w 
Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  r^str^mt . 
And  that  old  wood,  you  caJI'd  your  wilderness, 
And  vow'd  in  sport  lo  build  a  chapel  in  it, 
There  dwell 

"  Like  hermit  poor 

And  tell  your  Ave  Maries  by  the  curls 

(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  of  Margaret's  liair ; 

And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 

Of  every  thought  tliat  stray'd  from  love  and  Margaret  ; 

And  I,  your  saint,  the  penance  sliould  appoint — 

Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 

Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

John. — Oh,  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts, 
My  "ride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds. 
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I  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  lovo. 

In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none, 

1  fade  and  wither  in  my  own  esteem, 

'f  his  earth  holds  not  alive  sc  poor  a  thing  as  I  am, 

I  was  not  always  thus.  (Weepi.) 

Margaret. — Thou  noble  n attire, 
Which,  lion-like,  didst  awe  the  inferior  creature, 
Now  trampled  on  by  h.easta  of  basest  quality, 
My  dear  heart's  lord,  life's  pride,  soul-bonour'd  John ! 
Upon  her  itnces  (regard  her  poor  request) 
Your  favourite,  once-beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

John. — What  wouldst  thou,  lady,  ever-honour'd  Margaret? 

Margaret  — That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of  himself. 
More  wo  h  ly  of  h  gh  H  aven ; 
And  not  f  m    fo  un  ,  child  of  chance, 

No  crime  b         f  n  and  sent  to  punish 

The  less  ofi  w  h  m  ge  of  the  greater, 

Thereby  k  he    o  i  s  humility, 

(Which  e  d  h    h  h  ppJy  lot  been  frustrate  quite,) 
Oh,  not  for  one    ff  nc    m  stnist  Heaven's  mercy. 
Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  come — 
John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live ; 
To  live  and  make  atonement. 

Jokn. — Excellent  lady, 
Whose  suit  hath  drawn  this  softness  from  my  eyes 
Not  the  world's  scorn  nor  falling  off  of  friends 
Could  ever  do.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret? 

Margaret. — {rising')  Go  whither,  John  ? 

John. — Go  in  with  rae. 
And  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  unquiet  minds  T 

Margaret.— Tha.i  I  will,  John.  [Exea»: 

ScENii — An  inner  Apartment. 
John  is  discovered  kneeling. — Margaret  standing  over  him. 

John. — {'nses)  I  cannot  bear 
To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beamy, 
{'  ris  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you,) 
In  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

Margaret  — John  will  break  Margaret's  heart,  if  he  sjieak  so. 
Oh,  p'.r,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melarcholy, 
ind  I  must  call  it  caprice.     1  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.     But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so,) 
And  I  must  chide  these  pestilent  humours  from  you. 
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John.— Thf.y  arc  gone. 
Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak  ! 
I  caD  smile  loo,  and  I  almost  begin 
To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

Margaret.— Now  this  is  belter,  this  mirth  becomes  yon, 

John.—Yei  tell  me  if  I  over-act  my  mirth; 
(Being  but  a  novice,  I  may  fall  into  tha.t  error ;) 
That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. 

Margaret. — Nay,  never  fear. 
I  will  be  mistress  of  your  humours, 
And  you  shall  frown  or  smile  by  ihe  book, 
And  herein  I  shall  be  most  peremptory. 
Cry,  "  this  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to  levity  ;" 
"This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it," 
"  But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeem'd  it  quite." 

John. — How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself! 

Margaret. — To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self! 
Such  as  yon  were  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 
You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  sleed,  Wliiie  Margery, 
Sir  Rowland,  my  father's  gift. 
And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  lor  lost. 
I  was  a  young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 
Home  from  my  convent  education,  where 
Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France : 
Returning  home  true  Protestant,  you  call'd  me 
Your  little  heretic  nun.     How  limid-bashful 
Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen. 
Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty. 
And  praised  it  in  a  youth. 

John.— Now  IMargaret  weeps  herself, 

{Anoisoo/MlshearJl 

Margaret. — Hark  the  bells,  John. 

Jo/i».— Those  are  the  church  bells  of  St,  Mary  Ottery. 

Margaret. — i  kfiow  it. 

John. — Saint  Mary  Otteiy,  my  native  village, 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  are  the  bells. 

Margaret. — Will  go  to  church,  Jolin  1 

John. — I  have  been  there  already. 

Margaret. — How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there  already  i 
The  bslls  are  only  now  ringing  for  morning  service,  and 
hast  thou  been  at  church  already  ? 

John. — I  left  my  bed  betimes,  1  could  not  sleep , 
And  when  1  rose,  1  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
From  my  chamber  window,  where  I  can  see  the  sun  rise  ; 
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And  the  first  object  1  discern'd 

Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St.  Mary  Otlery. 

Margaret. — Well,  John. 

John. — Then  I  remeraber'd  'twas  the  Sabbath-day. 
Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  miad 
To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 
Ind  then  I  check'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 
"  Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  years  past 
(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time;) 
Aitd  is  it  fit,  [hat  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  ahouldst  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  prayer? 
Thou  wouldst  bnt  discompose  their  pious  thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good  :  for  how  couldst  thou  pray. 
With  unwash'd  hands,  and  lips  unused  to  tho  offices  V 
And  then  1  at  my  own  presumption  smiled  ; 
And  then  I  wept  that  1  should  smile  at  all, 
Having  such  cause  of  grief !  I  wept  outright; 
Tears  like  a  river  flooded  all  my  face, 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray ; 
And  still  I  yearn'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  church, 
"  Donbtlesa,"  said  1,  "  one  might  find  comfort  in  it.'' 
S.I  stealing  down  the  stairs,  like  one  that  fear'd  detecii«i 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I  flow  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doora  wide  open ; 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not, 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed, 
For  all  things  fell  like  mystery.) 

JHa  rgarct . — Ye  s . 

John. — So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 
I  pasa'd  into  the  family  pew, 
And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame 
And  deep  perception  of  un worthiness. 
Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down. 
Where  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 
A  docile  infant,  by  Sir  Walter's  side  ; 
And.  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 
More  poignant  than  the  first ; 
But  afterward  was  greatly  comforted. 
It  seem'd  ilie  guilt  of  blood  was  passing  from  me 
Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 
And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 
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THE     W  I  T  C  il : 


Jt    DRAMATIC    SKETCH    OF  THE    SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAEACTERS. 


Sertaat. — One  summer  night,  Sir  Francis,  as  it  flianc< 
Was  pacing  to  ind  fro  in  the  avenue 
That  westward  Cronts  our  hou^n. 
Among  those  aged  oaks,  said  to  have  been  planted 
Three  hundred  years  ago 
By  a  neighb'ring  prior  of  the  Fairford  name. 
Being  o'ertask'd  in  thought,  ho  heeded  not 
The  importunate  suit  of  one  wlio  stood  by  the  gate. 
And  begged  an  aims. 

Some  say  he  shored  her  rudely  from  the  gate 
With  angry  chiding;  but  I  can  never  think 
(Our  master's  nature  hath  a  sweetness  in  it) 
That  he  could  use  a  woman,  an  old  woman. 
With  such  discourtesy :  but  he  refused  her — 
And  better  had  he  met  a  lion  in  his  path 
Than  that  old  woman  that  night  j 
For  she  was  one  who  practised  the  black  arts. 
And  served  ilie  devil,  being  since  burned  for  wiichcrafl. 
She  looked  at  him  as  one  that  meant  to  blast  him : 
And  with  a  frightful  noise, 
{'Twas  partly  like  a  woman's  voice. 
And  partly  hke  the  hissing  of  a  snake,) 
She  nothing  said  but  this  : 
(Sir  Francis  told  the  words.) 

"  A  mischief,  imaeldef,  mischief. 
And  a  nine-times-ldlling  curse. 
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By  dai/  and  by  niglii,  to  the  caitiff  vnght, 
Who  shakes  the  poor  like  maketfrom  his  doot. 

And  shuts  up  the  teomb  of  his  purse." 
ind  flill  she  cried, 

"  A  miscJtief, 

And  a  nine-foM-iEithcring  curse: 
for  tluit  shall  come  to  thee  that  uiilt  undo  thee. 

Both  all  that  thoufcarest  and  worse" 

5o  saying,  she  departerJ, 
liCaving  Sir  FraricLS  like  a  man  beneath 
Whose  feet  a  scaffolding  was  suddenly  falling  ; 
So  he  described  ii. 

Stranger. — A  terribio  curse  !     What  followed  t 

Servant. — Nothing  immediate  ;  bnt  some  two  months  f  Pel 
/oung  Philip  Fairfori!  suddenly  fell  sick. 
And  none  conid  tell  what  ailed  him ;  for  he  lay, 
ilnd  pined,  and  pined,  till  all  his  hair  fell  off, 
\nd  he,  that  was  full-fleshed,  became  as  thin 
is  a  two-months'  babe  that  has  been  starved  in  the  nursing. 
And  sure,  I  think 

He  bore  his  death-wound  like  a  little  child  ; 
With  such  rare  sweetness  of  dumb  melancholj'. 
He  strove  to  clothe  his  agony  iii  smiles. 
Which  he  would  force  up  in  his  poor  pale  cheeks, 
[like  ill-timed  guests  that  had  no  proper  dwelling  there  ; 
\nd  when  they  asked  him  his  complaint,  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  show  the  place 
'Vhere  Susan  came  to  him  a-nights,  he  said, 
ind  prick'd^im  with  a  pin — 
And  thereupon  Sir  Francis  called  to  mind 
The  beggar-witch  that  stood  by  the  gateway 
And  begged  an  alms. 

Stranger.— Bui  did  the  witch  confess  ? 

Servant.—kR  this  and  more  at  her  death. 

Stranger. — I  do  not  love  to  credit  tales  of  magit 
Heaven's  music,  which  is  order,  seems  unstrung. 
And  this  brave  world 
(The  mystery  of  God,)  unbeautified, 
Di59rder'd,  marr'd,  whore  such  strange  things  are  acted 
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DEDICATION 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Dfll    MO.V3N, 

I  do  not  know  10  whnm  a  dedication  of  these  triBes  is  md      prcpertj  dot 
dun  to  yoarselr.    Yau  suggested  Ibe  printine  of  Ihem.   You  were  ijesiroua  ol 
Inhibiting  a  Epecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  publications  intrusted  to  joui 
future  care  would  appear.    With  more  propriety,  perhaps,  the  "  ChnBlmas," 
«r  some  other  of  your  own  Eimple,  unpretending  compositions,  might  hava 
served  this  purpose.    But  I  forget — jou  have  bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  musea. 
'  had  on  my  hahds  s-andry  copies  of  versea  written  !nt  tUmms — 
"  Tlioso  boiAalisptliyinndent  joonglailie^fbretiow, 
or  ^hicli  their  plain  fraDdmoiberB  nothing  didJilww'*'-' 
yr  otherwise  floating  about  in  perio 
manner  to  imbody.    1  feel  little  ir: 
■imply— Jcfoerfisemeiu  Vtrsfs. 

It  is  not  for  me  nor  you  to  allude  in  public  to  the  kindness  ot  out  honoured 
friend,  under  whose  auspices  jou  are  become  a  hookaeller.  May  tlial  fioa- 
minded  veteran  in  verse  enjoy  life  longcnoughtosee  Inspalronaeeji-istified! 
I  yenluro  to  predict  that  your  habits  of  industry  and  your  cheerful  spirit  wiV 
ttnj  yon  liirough  tlio  world. 


CHAKLES  LAMB 
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ALBUM   VERSES, 
WITH    A    FEW    OTHERS 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  CLERGYMAN'S  LADY. 

An  album  is  a  garden,  not  for  show 

Planted,  but  use  ;  where  wholesome  lierbs  should  grow 

A  cabinet  of  curious  porcelain,  where 

No  fancy  enters,  but  what's  rich  or  rare. 

A  chapel,  where  mere  ornamental  things 

Are  pure  as  crowns  of  sainis,  or  angels'  wings. 

A  list  of  living  friends  ;  a  holier  room 

For  names  of  some  since  mouldering  in  the  tomb, 

Whose  blooming  memories  life's  cold  laws  survive ; 

And,  dead  elsewhere,  they  here  yet  speak  and  live. 

Such,  and  so  tender,  should  an  album  be ; 

And,  lady,  such  I  wish  ttiis  book  to  thee. 


IN  THE  AUTOGRAPH  BOOK  OF  MRS.  SER- 
GEANT W— -. 

Had  I  3  power,  lady,  to  my  will, 

You  should  not  want  handwritings.     I  would  fill 

Your  leaves  with  autographs — resplendent  names 

Of  knights  and  squires  of  old,  and  courtly  dames, 

Kings,  emperors,  popes.     Next  under  these  should  stand 

The  hands  of  famous  lawyers — a  grave  band — 

Who,  in  their  courts  of  law  or  equity. 

Have  best  upheld  freedom  and  property. 

These  should  moot  cases  in  your  book,  and  vio 

To  show  their  reading  and  their  scrgeantry. 
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4  ALBUM    VERSES. 

But  I  have  none  of  these ;  nor  can  I  send 
The  notes  by  BuUan  to  her  tyrant  penn'd 
In  her  authentic  hand ;  nor  in  Eofl  heurfi 
Lines  writ  by  Rosamund  in  Clifford's  boi  t 
The  lack  of  curious  signatures  1  moan. 
And  wart  the  courage  to  subscribe  my  own 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  EDITH  S— . 

In  Christian  world  Mary  the  garland  wears  ! 

Rebecca  sweetens  on  a  Hebrew's  ear; 

Quakers  for  pure  Pbiscilla  are  more  clear  ; 

And  the  light  Gaul  by  amorous  Ninon  sivears. 

Among  the  lesser  lights  how  Lbcy  shines  ! 

What  air  of  fragrance  Rosamonh  throws  round ! 

How  like  a  hymn  doth  sweet  Cecilia  sound  ! 

Of  Marthas  and  of  Abigails  few  lines 

Have  bragg'd  in  verse.     Of  coarsest  household  stufl 

Should  homely  Joan  be  fashion'd.     But  can 

You  Baubara  resist,  or  Marian  1 

And  is  not  Clare  for  love  excuse  enough  ? 

Yet,  by  my  faith  in  numbers,  I  profess. 

These  all  than  Saxon  Edith  please  me  less. 


'!'0  DOEA  W , 

I  BEING   ASKED   KV    JJEIi   TATnliR   TO  WRITE    IN   HER  A 

An  album  is  a  banquet:  from  the  store. 
In  his  intelligential  orchard  growing, 
Ifour  sire  might  heap  your  board  to  overflowing ; 
One  shaking  of  the  tree — 'twould  ask  no  more 
To  set  a  salad  forth,  more  rich  than  that 
Which  Evelyn*  in  his  princely  cookery  fancied  ; 
Or  that  more  rare,  by  Eve's  neat  hands  enhanced, 
Where  a  pleased  guest,  the  angelic  virtue  sat. 

'  Acetaria,  a  Discouif;u  of  Sallels.  by  J.  E.  170B. 
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ALBUM    VERSES.  ai>i 

But  like  the  all-grasping  founder  of  the  feasl, 

Whom  Nathan  to  the  sinning  king  did  las, 

From  his  less  wealthy  neighboura  he  exacts  ; 

Spares  his  own  flocks,  and  lakes  the  poor  man's  beast. 

Obedient  to  his  bidding,  lo,  I  am 

X  zealous,  meek,  contributory 

Lame. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  ROTIIA  Q^ . 

A  FASSKO  glance  was  all  1  cauglic  of  thee. 

In  my  own  Enfield  haunts  at  random  roving. 

Old  friends  of  ours  were  with  thee,  faces  loving; 

Time  short ;  and  salutations  cursory. 

Though  deep  and  hearty,     Tlie  familiar  name 

Of  you,  yet  unfamiliar,  raised  in  me 

Thoughts — what  the  daughter  of  tliat  man  should  be 

Who  call'd  our  Wordsworth  friend.     My  thoughts   did 

A  growing  maiden,  who,  from  day  to  day 
Advancing  still  in  stature  and  in  grace, 
Would  all  her  lonely  father's  griefs  efliace. 
And  his  paternal  cares  with  usury  pay. 
I  still  retain  the  phantom,  as  I  can  ; 
\nd  call  the  gentle  image — Quillinan, 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  CATHARINE  ORKNEY. 

Ganadla  !  boast  no  more  the  toils 
Of  hunters  for  ilie  furry  spoils  ; 
Your  whitest  ermines  are  but  foils 

To  brighter  Catharine  Orkney. 

That  such  a  flower  should  ever  burst 

From  climes  with  rigorous  winter  cursed! — 

''Vr  bless  you,  that  so  kindly  nursed 

This  flower,  this  Catharine  Orkney. 
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We  envy  not  your  proud  display 
Of  lake— wood — vasi  Niagara; 
Your  greatest  pride  we've  borne  away. 

How  spared  you  Catharine  Orkney! 

That  Wolfe  on  Heights  of  Abraham  fell 
To  your  reproach  no  more  we  tell : 
Canadia,  you  repaid  us  well 

With  rearing  Catharine  Orkney. 

Oh,  Britain,  guard  with  tenderesi  care 
The  charge  allotted  to  your  share  : 
You've  scarce  a  native  maii!  so  fair. 

So  good,  as  Catharine  Orkney. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  LUCY  BAUTON, 

Little  book,  surnamed  of  white, 
Clean  aa  yet,  and  fair  to  sight, 
Keep.lhy  attribution  right. 

Never  disproporlion'd  scrawl. 
Ugly  blot,  that's  worse  than  all. 
On  thy  maiden  clearness  fall  I 

In  each  letter,  here  design'd, 
Let  the  reader  emblem'd  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner's  mind. 

Gilded  margins  count  a  sin. 
Let  thy  leaves  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within ; 

Sayings  fetch'd  from  sages  old  ; 
Laws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold. 
Worthy  to  he  graved  in  gold ; 

Lighter  fancies  not  excluding ; 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in, 
Sometimes  mildly  inlerluding 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measnre  ; 
Virtue's  self  halh  oft  her  pleasure 
In  swee^  muses'  groves  of  leisiure. 
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ALBUM    VERSES. 

Riddles  dark,  perplexing  sense  ; 

Darker  meanings  ofoiTence ; 

What  but  shades — be  banisli'd  hence. 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  diess, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MISS - 


Such  goodness  iu  your  face  dolh  shin 
With  modest  look,  without  design. 
That  I  despair  poor  pen  of  mine 

Can  e'er  express  it. 
To  give  it  words  1  feebly  try ; 
My  spirits  fail  me  to  supply 
Bcfiiting  language  for't,  and  I 

Can  only  biess  it ! 
II. 
Hul  stop,  rash  verse !  anil  don't  abuse 
A  bashful  maiden's  ear  with  news 
Of  her  own  virtues.     She'll  refuse 

Praise  sung  so  loudly. 
Of  that  same  goodness  you  admire, 
The  best  part  is,  she  don't  aspire 
'i'o  praise — nor  of  herself  desire 

To  think  too  proudly. 


IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  MRS.  JANE  TOWERS 

Lady  unknown,  who  crav'st  from  me  unknown 
The  trifle  of  a  verse  these  leaves  to  grace. 
Hew  shall  1  find  fit  matter  ?  with  what  face 
Address  a  face  that  ne'er  to  me  was  shown  t 
Thy  looks,  tones,  gesture,  maimers,  and  wivit  not, 
Conjcctui  ing,  I  wander  in  the  dark. 
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I  kiiow  thee  only  sister  to  Charles  Clarke  ! 
Dut  at  that  name  my  colil  muse  waxes  hot, 
And  swears  that  lliou  art  such  a  one  as  he. 
Warm,  laughter  loving,  with  a  touch  of  madness 
Wild,  glee-provoking,  pouring  oil  of  gladness 
From  frank  heart  without  guile.     And  if  thou  bb 
The  pure  reverse  of  this,  and  I  mistake — 
Demure  one,  1  wiil  hke  thee  for  his  sake. 


IN  MY  OWN  ALBUM. 

Fkesh  clad  from  heaven  in  robes  of  white 

A  young  probationer  of  light, 

Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  album  bright. 

A  spotless  leaf;  but  thought  and  care, 

And  friend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair, 

Have  ''  written  strange  defeatures"  iliero  : 

And  time,  with  heaviest  hand  of  all, 
Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall. 
Hath  stamp'd  sad  dates^he  can't  recall ; 

And  error  gilding  worst  designs- 
Like  speckled  snake  that  strays  and  shine 
Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines  ; 

And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot ; 
And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot, 
Fairly  began — but  finish'dnot; 

And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace — 
Like  Hebrew  lore  a  backward  pace — 
Her  irrecoverable  race. 

Disjointed  numbers;  sense  unknit ; 
Huge  reams  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit ; 
Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-biurr'd  thing  to  look — 
Go,  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book 
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ANGEL  HELP.' 

This  rare  tablet  doth  include 

i'overty  witli  sanctitude. 

PasE  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  spun. 

And  yet  tbe  work  is  not  half  done, 

Which  must  supply,  from  earnings  scant, 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  ask. 

And  holy  hands  lake  up  the  task ; 

Unseen,  the  rock  and  spindle  ply. 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one,  sleep,  sleep  on  ; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  lier  dreams ; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams. 

Angelic  presence  testifying. 

That  round  her  everywhere  are  fiying ; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume, 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  room. 

Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun ; 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix, 

Streaming  from  tlie  crucifix  ; 

The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing. 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high, 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 

Gardener  from  bright  Eden's  bower. 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower  ; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  heaven's  dews, 

'Tis  a  type,  and  'tis  a  pledge 

Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower, 

This  maid  must  keep  her  precious  doworj 

Live  a  sainted  maid,  or  die 

Martyr  lo  virginity. 

•  Saggesled  by  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Adet:,  Esq.,  m 
which  is  represented  the  legend  of  a  poor  femnle  saint,  who,  iiaiing  spun  paal 
midnight,  to  maintain  a  bSi-rid  mother,  liaa  fallen  asleep  from  iatigue,  and 
■i^li  cie  finishing  her  work.  !n  another  ^lart  of  tlie  chaicber  an  angel  iF 
tending  a  lily,  Ibe  emblem  of  parity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  CHRISTENING. 


akkay'b — a  half-angelic  siglit — 
111  vests  of  pure  baptismal  white. 
The  motlier  to  the  font  doth  bring 
The  little  helpless  nameless  thing, 
With  hushes  soft  and  mild  caressing, 
At  once  to  get — a  name  and  blessing. 
Close  by  the  babe  the  priest  doth  stand. 
The  cleansing  water  at  his  hand. 
Which  must  assoil  the  soul  within 
From  every  stain  of  Adam'a  sin. 
The  infant  eyes  the  mystic  scenes. 
Nor  knows  what  all  this  wonder  means  ; 
And  now  he  smiles,  as  if  to  say, 
"  I  am  a  Citristan  made  this  day  ;" 
Now  frighted  clings  to  nurse's  hold. 
Shrinking  from  the  water  cold, 
Whose  virtues,  rightly  understood. 
Are,  as  Bethesda'a  waters,  good. 
Strange  words — the  world,  the  flesh,  the  deTil— 
Poor  babe,  what  can  it  know  of  evil  ? 
But  we  must  silently  adore 
Mysterious. truths,  and  not  explore. 
Enough  for  him  in  after  times, 
When  he  shall  read  these  artless  rhymes, 
If,  looking  back  upon  this  day 
With  quiet  conscience,  he  can  say, 
"  I  have  in.  part  redeem'd  the  pledge 
Of  my  baptismal  privilege ; 
And  more  and  more  will  strive  to  flee 
Ail  which  my  sponsors  kind  did  then  r^ 


ON  AN  INFANT  DYING  AS  SOOX  AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shrou'I  did  lurk 
A  curious  frame  of  nature's  work. 
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A.  floweret  crush'd  in  the  bud, 
A.  nameless  piece  of  babyliood, 
Was  in  her  cradle  coffin  lying; 
Extincl,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying  ■ 
So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 
For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb ! 
She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 
A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shut 
For  tke  long  dark,  ne'er  more  to  see 
Through  glasses  of  mortality. 
Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 
What  thy  short  visll,  meant,  or  know 
What  thy  errand  here  below  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  Nature  blind 
Check'd  her  hand  and  changed  her  mind, 
Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 
A  finish'd  pattern  without  fault  1 
Could  she  flag,  or  could  she  tire, 
Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 
(With  her  nine  moons'  long  working  sicken'd) 
That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quickeii'd' ' 
Limbs  so  firm,  they  seemed  to  assure 
Life  of  health  and  days  mature  : 
Woman's  self  in  miniature  ! 
Limbs  80  fait,  they  might  supply 
(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 
The  sculptor  to  make  beauty  by. 
Or  did  the  stern-eyed  fate  descry, 
That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die  ; 
So  in  mercy  left  the  stock, 
And  cut  the  branch  ;  to  save  the  shock 
Of  young  years  widow'd  ;  and  the  pain. 
When  single  state  comes  back  again 
To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife. 
Thenceforward  drags  a  maimed  life  ? 
The  economy  of  Heaven  ia  dark; 
And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark. 
Why  human  buds,  like  this,  should  fall. 
More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral, 
That  has  his  day ;  while  shrivell'd  crones 
Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones  ; 
And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 
In  sinners  of  a  hundred  years. 
Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kiss. 
Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss 
43* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rites  which  custom  does  impose, 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes ; 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips, 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse  ; 

Music  framed  for  infants'  glee. 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee  ; 

Though  thou  wanc'st  not,  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Loving  hearts  were  ihey  which  gave  ihem.. 

Ijet  not  one  be  missing ;  nurse. 

See  them  kid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  infant  slain  by  doom  perverse. 

Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave  ; 

And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 

A.  more  harmless  vanity  ? 


THE  YOUNG  CATECHIST.' 

While  this  lawny  Elhiop  prayeth, 

Painter,  who  is  she  that  stayeth 

By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre. 

Sunny  locks,  a  shining  cluster, 

Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 

To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him! 

Is  she  of  the  heaven-born  three, 

Meek  Hope,  strong  Faith,  sweet  Charity  ; 

Or  some  cherub  ? 

They  you  mentioQ 
Far  transcend  my  weak  invention. 
'Tis  a  simple  (Christian  child, 
Jtfissionary  young  and  mild, 
From  her  stock  of  Scriptural  knowledge  , 
Bible-taught  without  a  college. 
Which  by  reading  she  could  gather. 
Teaches  him  to  say  Our  Father 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects,  nor  hue. 
White  and  black  in  him  have  part. 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,  but  heart. 

•  A  picture  bj  Henry  Maver,  Eeq. 
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MiaCELL\NE0U3". 


SHE  IS  GOING. 

FoK  their  elder  sister's  hair 
Marlha  does  a  wreath  prepare 
Of  bridal  rose,  ornate  and  gay ; 
Tomorrow  is  the  wedding-day  ; 

She  is  going. 

Mary,  youngest  ol'  the  tiirco. 
Laughing  idler,  full  of  glee, 
Arm  in  arm  does  fondly  chain  hei, 
Thinking,  poor  trifter,  to  detain  her — 
But  she's  going. 

Vex  not,  maidens,  nor  regret 
Thus  to  part  with  Margaret. 
Charms  like  yours  can  never  stay 
Long  within  doors  ;  and  one  day 

You'll  be  going. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 


Crown  me  a  cheerful  goblet,  while  I  pray 

A  blessing  on  thy  years,  young  Isola ; 

Young,  but  no  more  a  child.     How  swift  have  flown 

To  me  thy  girlish  times,  a  woman  grown 

Beneath  my  heedless  eyes !  in  vain  I  rack 

My. fancy  tobelieve  the  almanac. 

That  speaks  thee  twenty-one.     Thou  shouldst  have  still 

Remain'd  a  child,  and  at  thy  sovereign  will 

Gamboll'd  about  our  house,  as  in  times  past. 

Ungrateful  Emma,  to  grow  up  so  fast. 

Hastening  to  leave  thy  friends  ! — for  which  intent, 

Fond  runagate,  be  this  thy  punishment. 

After  some  thirty  years,  spent  in  such  bliss 

As  this  earth  can  afiird,  where  still  we  miss 
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Someihiiig  of  joy  entire,  mayst  ihou  grow  old 

As  we  whom  lliou  has  left !     That  wish  was  cold. 

Oh  far  more  aged  and  wrinkled,  till  folks  say. 

Looking  upon  thee  reverend  in  decay, 

"  This  dame  for  length  of  days  and  virtues  rare. 

With  her  respected  grandsire  may  compare  " 

Grandchild  of  that  respected  Isola, 

Thou  shouldst  have  had  about  thee  on  this  day 

Kind  looks  of  parents,  to  congratulate 

Their  pride  grown  up  lo  woman's  grave  estate  ; 

But  they  have  died,  and  left  thee  to  advance 

Thy  fortunes  how  ihou  mayst,  and  owe  to  chance 

The  friends  which  nature  grudged.     And  thou  wilt  find 

Or  make  such,  Emma,  if  I  am  not  blind 

To  thee  and  thy  deservinga.     That  last  strain 

Had  loo  much  sorrow  in  it.     Fill  again 

Another  cheerfid  goblet,  while  I  say, 

"  Health,  and  twice  health,  to  our  lost  Isola." 


HARMONY  IN  UNLIKENES& 

By  Enfleid  lanes  and  'Winchmore's  verdant  Jiill, 
Two  lovely  damsels  cheer  my  lonely  walk  i 
The  fair  Maria,  as  a  vestal  still, 
And  Emma  brown,  exuberant  in  talk. 
With  soft  and  lady  speech  the  first  applies 
The  mild  correctives  that  to  grace  belong 
To  her  redundant  friend,  who  her  delies 
With  jest,  and  mad  discourse,  and  burst  of  song. 
Oh  differing  pair,  yet  sweetly  thus  agreeing, 
What  music  from  your  happy  discord  rises. 
While  your  companion  hearing  each,  and  seeing. 
Nor  this,  nor  that,  bu.  both  togetker,  prizes  ; 
This  lesson  teaching,  which  our  souls  may  strike, 
That  harmonies  may  be  in  things  unlike ! 
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WRITTEN  AT  CAMBRIDG'E. 

1  WAS  not  Irain'd  in  academic  bowers, 

And  10  those  learned  streams  I  nothing  owe 

Which  copious  from  those  twin  fair  founts  do  flow ; 

Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours. 

Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  mid  thy  towers, 

JWyself  a  nursling,  Granii,  of  thy  lap  ; 

My  brow  seems  tight'ning  with  the  doctor's  cap, 

And  I  walk  gowned ;  feel  unusual  powers. 

Strange  forms  of  logic  clothe  my  admiring  speech 

Old  Ramus'  ghost  is  busy  at  my  brain. 

And  my  scull  teems  with  notions  infinite. 

Be  still,  ye  reeds  of  Camus,  while  I  teach 

Truths  which  transcend  the  searching  schoolmen's  veui, 

And  half  had  slagger'd  that  slout  Siagirite ! 


TO  A  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  PERFORMER  IN 

THE  "BLIND  BOY." 

Rare  artist !  who  with  half  thy  tools,  or  none, 
Canst  execute  with  ease  thy  curious  art. 
And  press  thy  powerful'st  meanings  on  the  heart. 
Unaided  by  the  eye,  expression's  throne  ! 
While  each  blind. sense,  intelligential  grown 
Beyond  its  sphere,  performs  ihe  effect  of  sight . 
Those  orbs  alone,  wanting  iheir  proper  might, 
All  motionless  and  silent  seem  to  moan 
The  unseemly  negligence  of  nature's  hand. 
That  left  them  so  forlorn.     What  praise  is  thine, 
Oh  mistress  of  the  passions  \  artist  fine  ! 
Who  dost  our  souls  against  our  sense  command, 
Plucking  the  horror  from  a  sightless  face. 
Lending  to  blank  deformity  a  grace. 
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WORK. 

Who  firsl  inveTited  work,  and  bomiil  (lie  free 
And  holy  day-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  impunity 
or  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town— 
To  plough,  loom,  anvii,  spade — and  oh  !  niosl  sad 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood ! 
Who  but  the  being  unbless'd,  aUeu  from  good,  . 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  mid  rotatory  burnings. 

That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 

For  wrath  divine  haih  made  him  like  a  wheel— 

11  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returninga  ; 
Where  toiling,  and  tutmoiling,  ever  and  aye 

He  and  his  thoughts  keep  pensive  working- day. 


LEISURE. 

Thev  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  mau's  mind  doth  press, 
Whicit  only  works  and  business  can  redress ; 
Of  divine  leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Woimding  her  fair  gifta  with  calumnious  stroke 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  occupation— 
Jmprobus  Lahor,  which  my  spirits  hath  brolte — 
I'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit : 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem, 
That  crown'd  the  while  top  of  Melhusalem  : 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaven-sweet  burden  of  eternity. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

Rogers,  of  all  the  men  that  I  have  known 

But  slightly,  who  havs  died,  your  brother's  loss 

Touch'd  me  most  sensibly.     There  came  across 

My  mind  an  image  of  the  cordial  tone 

Of  your  fraternal  meetings,  where  a  guest 

I  more  than  once  have  sat ;  and  grieve  to  think. 

That  of  that  threefold  cord  one  precious  link 

By  Death's  rude  hand  is  sevev'd  from  the  rest 

Of  our  old  gentry  he  appear'd  a  stem — 

A  magistrate  who,  while  the  evil-doer 

He  kept  in  terror,  couid  respect  the  poor, 

And  not  for  every  trifle  harass  them, 

As  some  divine,  and  laic,  too  oft  do. 

This  man's  a  private  loss,  and  public  loo. 


THE  GIPSY'S  MALISON. 

"  Suck,  baby,  suck,  mother's  iove  grows  by  giving, 
Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by  wasting  ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 
Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 

Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in  blessing*  ,■ 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbulent  guilty  blisses 
Tend  thee  ibe  kiss  that  poisons  mid  caressings. 

Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  such  forces. 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy  clinging  ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless  courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging." 

So  sang  a  wither'd  beldam  energetical, 

And  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  prophetical. 
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COMHE.VDiTORY    1 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  POEMS. 

UBLIJHED   UNDER   THE  NiHE   OF   BARRY   CORNWALL. 

TiET  hatn  or  grosser  heats  their  foulness  mask 
Under  the  vizor  of  a  borrowed  name  ; 
Let  ihings  eschew  the  light  deserving  blame ; 
No  cause  hast  thou  to  blush  for  thy  sweet  task. 
"  Marcian  Colonna"  is  a  dainty  book  ; 
And  thy  "  Sicilian  Tale"  may  boldly  pass ; 
Thy  "  Dream"  'bove  all,  in  which,  as  in  a  glass, 
On  the  great  world's  antique  glories  we  may  look 
No  longer,  then,  as  "  lowly  substitute, 
Factor,  or  Proctob,  for  another's  gains," 
Suffer  the  admiring  world  to  be  deceived  ; 
Lest  ihovi  thyself,  by  self  of  fame  bereaved, 
Lament  too  iate  the  lost  prize  of  thy  pains. 
And  heavenly  tunes  piped  through  an  alien  flute. 


TO  J.  S.  KNOiVLES,  ESQ., 


Twelve  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  li.en 

Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 

Of  those  fine  spirits  watm-soul'd  Ireland  sends 

To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend's 

Quick  pulse  should  beat.     I  knew  you  brave,  and  plain, 

Strong-sensed,  rough-witled,  above  fear  or  gain  ; 

But  nothing  further  had  the  gift  to  espy. 

Sudden  you  reappear.     With  wonder  I 

Hear  my  old  friend  (tum'd  Shakspeare)  read  a  sceno 

Only  to  /it's  inferior  in  the  clean 

Passes  of  pathos :  with  such  fence-like  art  - 

Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tia  in  our  heart. 

Almost  without  the  aid  language  afTords, 

Your  piece  seems  wrought.     That  huffing  medium,  trordi 

(Which  in  the  modem  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 

Our  shamed  souls  from  their  bias,)  in  your  play 
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COMMENDATORY    VERBEH,  Db9 

We  scarce  attend  Ui.     Hastier  paasion  draws 

Our  tears  on  credit :  and  we  find  the  cause 

Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o'er  again 

Those  strange  few  words  at  ease,  that  wrought  the  pain. 

Proceed,  old  friend  ;  and,  as  the  year  returns, 

Slill  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 

Of  long-dead  virtue.     We,  that  knew  before 

Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot  love  you  more. 


TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  "  E VERY-DAY  BOOK. 

I  LIKE  you  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Hone ! 

In  whose  capacious,  allrembracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown  ; 

And  ail  that  history — much  that  fiction — iveaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  wc  find, 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  aiind. 

Rome's  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint- 
Yet  kindly— that  the  half-turn'd  Catholic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smUe  at  his  own  saint, 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretic. 

Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your  page  , 
Our  fathers'  mummeries  we  well-pleased  behold, 

And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age. 

Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse -honouring  Phffibus,  father  of  bright  days. 
Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many, 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  children's  praise. 
Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any. 

Dan  Phcebus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  friend  Hone— 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say  : 
For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown. 

He  swears  'lis  n'Jt  a  work  of  every  day. 
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.    FRIEND   OK    HIS    MAREJAC 


TO  T.  STOTIIARD,  ESQ., 


Consummate  anisi,  whose  undying  name 

Wiih  ci?ssic  Rogers'  shall  go  down  to  fame, 

Be  this  thy  crowning  work !     [a  my  young  days 

How  often  have  I,  with  a  child's  fond  gaze, 

Pored  on  the  pictured  wonders'  thou  hadst  done  : 

Clarissa  mournful,  and  prim  Grandison ! 

All  Fielding's,  Smollett's  heroes,  rose  to  view  , 

I  saw,  and  I  believed  the  phantoms  true. 

But,  above  all,  tkat  most  romantic  talet 

Did  o'er  my  rude  credulity  prevail, 

Where  glums  and  gawries  wear  mysterious  things, 

Thai  serve  at  once  for  jackets  and  for  wings. 

Age,  that  enfeebles  other  men's  designs, 

But  heightens  thine,  and  thy  free  draught  refines. 

la  several  ways  dlsiiiict  you  make  us  feel 

Graceful  as  Raphael,  as  Watleau  genteel. 

Your  lights  and  shades,  as  Tilianesque,  we  praise  , 

And  warmly  wish  you  Tiiian's  length  of  days. 


TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  MARRIAGE. 

What  makes  a  happy  wedlock  ?     What  has  fate 

Not  given  to  thee  in  thy  well-chosen  mate  1 

Good  sense — good-humour ;  these  are  trivial  things, 

Dear  M ,  that  each  trite  encomiast  sings. 

But  she  hath  these,  and  more.     A  mind  exempt 
From  every  low-bred  passion,  where  contempt. 
Nor  envy,  nor  delraclioa,  ever  found 
A  harbour  yet ;  an  understanding  sound ; 
Just  views  of  right  and  wrong ;  perception  full 
Of  the  deform''d,  and  of  the  beautiful. 
In  life  and  manners  ;  wit  above  her  sex, 
Which,  as  a  gem,  her  sprightly  converse  decks  ; 

■  llluslrationsofthcErilisUNo"elJsls.         t  Peter  Wilkiiia. 
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TFEE    SELF-EKCHANTED. 

Exuijeraiil  fancies,  prodigal  of  mirth, 
To  gladden  woodland  walk  or  winter  heaiih  ; 
A  noble  nature,  conqueror  in  the  strife 
Of  conflict  with  a  hard  discouraging  life, 
Strenglhcning  the  veins  of  virtue,  past  the  power 
Of  those  whose  days  have  been  one  silken  hour, 
Spoil'd  fortune's  paniper'd  offspring ;  a  keen  sense 
Alike  of  benefit  and  of  ofTence, 
With  reconcilement  quick,  that  instant  springs 
From  the  charged  heart  with  nimble  angel  wings ; 
While  grateful  feelings,  like  a  signet  sign'd 
By  a  strong  hand,  seem  burnt  into  her  mind. 
If  these,  dear  friend,  a  dowry  can  confer 
Richer  than  land,  thou  hast  them  all  in  her ; 
And  beauty,  which  some  hold  the  chiefest  boon, 
Is  in  thy  bargain  for  a  make-weight  thrown. 


THE  SEI.F-ENCIIANTED. 

I  HAD  a  sense  in  dreams  of  a  beauty  rare, 
Whom  fate  had  spell-bound,  and  rooted  there. 
Stooping,  like  some  enchanted  iheme, 
Over  the  marge  of  that  crystal  stream. 
Where  the  blooming  Greek,  to  Echo  blind. 
With  self-love  fond,  had  to  waters  pined. 
Ages  had  waked,  and  ages  slept, 
And  that  bending  posture  still  she  kept : 
For  her  eyes  she  may  not  turn  away. 
Till  a  fairer  object  shall  pass  that  way — 
Till  an  image  more  beauteous  this  world  can  si 
Than  her  own  which  she  sees  in  the  mirror  b* 
Pore  on,  fair  creature  !  for  ever  pore, 
Nor  dream  to  be  disenchanted  more  ; 
For  vain  is  expectance,  and  wish  is  vain, 
Till  a  new  Narcissus  can  come  again. 
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TO  LOUISA  M— ,  WHOM  i  USED  TO  CAIX 
'■  MONKEY." 

Louisa,  serious  grown  and  mild, 
]  knew  you  once  a  romping  child. 
Obstreperous  much,  and  very  wild. 
Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees, 
And  strive  with  every  art  to  tease, 
When  every  art  of  yours  could  please. 
Those  tilings  would  scarce  be  proper  now. 
But  they  are  gone,  I  know  not  how, 
And  vroman's  written  on  your  brow. 
Time  draws  his  finger  o'er  the  scene  ; 
l)ut  I  cannot  forget  between 
The  thing  to  me  you  once  have  been ; 
Each  sportive  sally,  wild  escape, 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  ihe  jape. 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  ape. 


[In  a  leaf  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  SainiK,  written  in  Span- 
ish by  the  learned  and  reverend  father,  AlfonEo  Villegas,  Di»ine,  of  the  Ordev 
of  St.  Dominie,  set  forth  in  English  by  John  Heigham,  Anno  1630,"  bought 
at  a  CathoUc  bookshop  in  Duke-street,  Lincoln's  Inn  I'lelds,  I  found,  care. 
fully  inaarted,  a  painted  flower,  seemingly  coeval  with  the  book  ilaelf ;  and 
did  not,  [or  some  lime,  discover  that  it  opened  in  the  middle,  and  was  the 
cover  to  a  Tery  humble  draught  of  a  St.  Anne,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
doubtless  the  performance  of  some  poor  but  pious  Catholic,  whose  medita- 
tions it  assisted.] 

Oh  lift  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnish'd  flower. 

That  'shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 

Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety ; 

Dim  specks,  rude  shapes,  of  saints!  in  fervent  hour 

The  work,  perchance,  of  some  meek  devotee, 

Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 

The  sanctities  she  worshipp'd  to  their  worth. 

In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see 

Hints,  that  all  heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 

Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.     We  are  lold 

Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold, 

That  in  their  way  approved  the  ofTerer's  zeal. 

True  love  shows  costliest  where  the  means  are  scant , 

And,  in  her  reckoning,  they  abound  who  want. 
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TK  ANSLATIONS, 

FROM  TDK  Latin  VF  VISCENT  BOURNE. 


ON  A  SEPULCHRAL  STATUE  OF  AN  INFANT 
SLEEPING. 

Beautiful  infant,  who  dost  keep 

Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep's!  a  marble  sleep. 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  tine  artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  thee, 

While  thou  enjoy'at,  along  with  il. 

That  which  no  art  or  craft  could  ever  hit, 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense. 

The  heaven-infused  sleep  of  innocence  1 


II. 

THE  KIVAL  BELLS. 

A  TrNEFUL  challenge  rings  from  either  sidt 

Of  Thames'  fair  hanks.     Thy  twice  six  bells,  SaiDl 

Bride, 
Peal  swift  and  shnll ;  to  which  more  slow  reply 
The  deep-toned  eight  of  Mary  Overy. 
Such  harmony  from  the  contention  flows, 
That  the  divided  ear  no  preference  knows ; 
Between  them  both  disparting  music's  state. 
While  one  exceeds  in  number,  one  in  weight. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  DOG. 

Poor  Irus'  faithfal  wolf-iiog  here  I  He, 

That  wont  to  tend  my  old  htini!  master's  aleps, 

His  guide  and  guard ;  nor,  while  my  service  lasted, 

Had  he  occasion  for  that  staff  with  which 

He  now  goes  picking  out  his  path  Jn  fear 

Over  the  highways  and  crossings,  but  would  plant, 

Safe  in  the  conduct  of  my  friendly  string, 

A  firm  foot  forward  still,  till  he  had  reach'd 

His  poor  seat  on  some  stone,  nigh  where  the  tide 

Of  passers-by  in  thickest  confluence  flow'd: 

To  whom  with  loud  and  passionate  laments 

From  mom  to  eve  his  dark  estate  he  wail'd. 

Nor  wail'd  to  all  in  vain :  some  here  and  there. 

The  well  disposed  and  good,  their  pennies  gave. 

I  meantime  at  his  feet  obsequious  slept ; 

Not  all-asleep  in  sleep,  but  heart  and  ear 

Prick'd  up  at  his  least  motion,  to  receive 

At  his  kind  hand  ray  customary  crumbs. 

And  common  portion  in  his  feast  of  scraps ; 

Or  when  night  warn'd  us  homeward,  tired  and  BpeiH 

With  our  long  day  and  tedious  beggary. 

These  were  my  manners,  this  my  way  of  life. 

Till  age  and  slow  disease  rae  overtook. 

And  sever'd  from  my  sightless  master's  side. 

Itut  iest  the  grace  of  so  good  deeds  should  die. 

Through  tracts  of  years  in  mute  oblivion  lost. 

This  slender  tomb  of  turf  halh  Irus  rear'd. 

Cheap  monument  of  no  ungrudging  hand, 

And  with  short  verse  inscribed  it,  to  attest, 

!n  long  and  lasting  union  to  attest, 

The  virtues  of  the  beggar  and  his  dog. 
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TRANSLSTIONS 


THE  BALLAD-SINGEKS. 


Wheue  seven  fair  streets  to  one  tall  column*  draw, 

Two  nymphs  have  ta'en  their  stand,  in  hats  of  straw ; 

Their  yellower  necks  huge  beads  of  amber  grace. 

And  by  their  trade  they're  of  the  sirens'  race  : 

With  cloak  looae-pinn'd  on  each,  that  has  been  red. 

But,  long  with  dust  and  dirt  discoloured. 

Belies  its  hue ;  in  mud  behind,  before, 

From  heel  to  middle  leg  becrusted  o'er. 

One  a  small  infant  at  the  breast  does  bear; 

And  one  in  her  right  hand  her  tuneful  ware, 

Whicli  she  would  vend.     Their  station  scarce  is  taken. 

When  youths  and  maids  flock  round.    His  stall  forsaken 

Forth  comes  a  son  of  Crispin,  leathern- capp'd. 

Prepared  to  buy  a  ballad,  if  one  apt 

To  move  his  fancy  offers.     Crispin's  sons 

Have,  from  uncounted  time,  with  ale  and  buna 

Cherish'd  the  gift  of  song,  which  sorrow  quells  ; 

And,  working  single  in  their  low-roof'd  ceils. 

Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  night 

With  anthems  warbled  in  the  muses'  spight. 

Who  now  hath  caught  the  alarm?  the  servant-maid 

Hath  heard  a  buzz  at  distance ;  and  afraid 

To  miss  a  note,  with  elbows  red  comes  out. 

Leaving  his  forge  to  cool,  Pyracmon  stout  ■ 

Thrusts  in  his  unwash'd  visage.     He  stands  by, 

Who  the  hard  trade  of  porterage  does  ply 

With  stooping  shoulders.     What  cares  he  ?  he  sees 

The  assembled  ring,  nor  heeds  hia  tottering  knees, 

But  pricks  his  ears  up  with  the  hopes  of  song. 

So,  while  the  Bard  of  Hhodope  his  wrong 

Bew?trd  to  Proserpine  on  Thracian  strings. 

The  tasks  of  gloomy  Orcus  lost  their  stings, 

The  stone-vex'il  Sysiphus  forgets  his  load. 

Hither  and  thither  from  the  sevenfold  road 

Some  cart  or  wagon  crosses,  which  divides 

The  close-wedged  audience  ;  but,  as  when  the  tide* 

*  Stnen  diala. 
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To  plougliing  ships  give  way,  the  ship  being  past. 
They  reunite,  so  these  unite  as  fast. 
The  older  songstress  hitherto  hath  spent 
Her  elocution  in  the  argument 
Of  their  great  song  in  prose;  to  wit,  the  woes 
Which  maiden  true  to  faithless  sailor  owes^ 
Ah!  "  Wandering  HeV — which  now  in  lofiier  cer«« 
Pathetic  ihey  alternately  rehearse. 
All  gaping  wait  the  event.     This  critic  opea 
His  right  ear  to  the  strain.     The  other  hopes 
To  catch  it  better  with  his  left.     Long  trade 
It  were  to  tell,  how  the  deluded  maid 
A  victim  fell.     And  now  right  greedily 
All  hands  are  stretching  lorth  the  songs  to  buy. 
That  are  so  tragical ;  which  she,  and  she, 
Deals  out,  and  sings  the  tvhile ;  nor  cau  there  be 
A  breast  so  obdurate  here,  that  will  holt!  baciv 
His  contributions  from  the  gentle  rack 
Of  music's  pleasing  torture.     Irus'  self, 
The  slaff-propp'd  beggar,  his  thin-gotten  pelf 
Brings  out  from  pouch,  where  squalid  farthings  resi, 
And  boldly  claims  his  ballad  with  the  best. 
An  old  dame  only  lingers.     Toher  purse 
The  penny  sticks.     At  length,  with  harmless  curse 
"  Give  me,"  she  cries.     "  I'll  paste  it  on  my  wall, 
While  the  wa]l  lasts,  to  show  what  ills  befall 
Fond  hearts,  seduced  from  innocency's  way ; 
low  maidens  fall,  and  mariners  betray." 


TO  DAVID  COOi 

OF    THE    PAHISIC    OF    SMST    MARO  ilti:'.-'-,    r,£3T!HLN31ER, 
WATCH MAK. 

For  much  good-natured  verae  received  from  thee, 

A  loving  verse  take  in  return  from  me. 

"  Good-morrow  to  my  masters,"  is  your  cry 

And  to  our  David  "  twice  as  good,"  say  I. 

Not  Peter's  monitor,  shrill  chanticleer, 

Crows  the  approach  of  dawn  in  notes  more  clear, 
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TRANSLATIONS.  i 

Or  tells  the  hours  more  faithfully.     While  nigiK 
Fills  half  the  world  with  shadows  of  affright. 
You  with  your  lantern,  partner  of  your  round, 
I'raverse  the  paths  of  Margaret's  hallow'd  bound. 
The  tales  of  ghosts  which  old  wives'  ears  drink  up. 
The  drunkard  reeling  home  from  tavern  cup, 
Nor  prowling  robber,  your  firm  soul  appal ; 
Arm'd  with  thy  faithful  staff,  thou  slight'st  them  all. 
But  if  the  market  gard'ner  chance  to  pass, 
Bringing  to  town  his  fruit,  or  early  grass, 
The  gentle  salesman  you  with  candour  greet. 
And  with  reit'rated  "  good-mornings"  meet. 
Announcing  your  approach  by  formal  bell. 
Of  nightly  weather  you  the  changes  tell ; 
Whether  the  moon  shines,  or  her  head  doth  sleep 
In  rain-portending  clouds.     When  mortals  sleep 
In  downy  rest,  you  brave  the  snows  and  sleet 
Of  winter ;  and  in  alley,  or  in  street, 
Relieve  your  midnight  progress  with  a  verse. 
What  though  fastidious  Phcebus  frown  averse 
On  your  didactic  strain — indulgent  night 
With  caution  hath  seal'd  «p  both  ears  of  spite. 
And  critics  sleep  while  you  in  staves  do  sound 
The  praiso  of  long-dead  saints,  whose  days  abound 
In  wintry  months ;  but  Crispin  chief  proclaim : 
Who  stirs  not  at  that  prince  of  cobblers'  name  1 
Profuse  in  loyalty  some  couplets  shine. 
And  wish  long  d^iys  to  all  the  Brunswick  line  ! 
To  youths  and  virgins  they  chaste  lessons  read ; 
Teach  wives  and  husbands  how  their  lives  to  lead; 
Maids  to  be  cleanly,  footmen  free  from  vice ; 
How  death  at  last  all  ranks  doth  equalize  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  pray  good  years  befall. 
With  store  of  w'ealth,  your  "  worthy  masters  all." 
For  this  and  other  tokens  of  good-will. 
On  boxing  day  may  store  of  shillings  fill 
Your  Christmas  purse  ;  no  householder  give  less, 
When  at  each  door  your  blameless  suit  you  press: 
And  what  you  wish  to  us  (it  is  but  reason) 
Receive  in  turn — the  compliment?  o'  th'  aeasor 
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V!. 

ON  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ARTIST* 

And  hath  ihy  blameless  life  become 
A  prey  to  the  devouring  tomb? 
A  more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 
A  deafness  deeper  than  thine  own. 
While  time  was  ?  and  no  friendly  muse. 
That  mark'd  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  diies, 
Repair  with  quickening  verse  the  breach, 
And  write  thee  into  iight  and  epeech! 
The  Power  that  made  the  torgue  restrain'd 
Thy  lips  from  lies  and  speeches  feign'd ; 
Who  made  the  hearing,  without  wrong 
Did  rescue  thine  from  siren's  song. 
He  let  thee  see  the  ways  of  men, 
Which  thou  with  pencil,  not  with  pen. 
Careful  beholder,  down  didst  note. 
And  all  their  motley  actions  quote. 
Thyself  unslain'd  the  while.     From  look 
Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  book, 
In  letter'd  pride  thou  took'st  no  part. 
Contented  with  (he  silent  art, 
Thyself  as  silent.     Might  I  be 
As  speechless,  deaf,  and  good  as  he  1 


NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA. 

Great  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the  world's 
Owed  to  schoolmistress  sage  his  alphabet; 
But  quickly  wiser  than  his  teacher  grown, 
Discover'd  properties  to  her  unknown  ; 
Of  A  plus  B,  or  minus,  leam'd  the  use, 
Known  quantities  from  unknown  to  educe ; 
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And  made — no  doubt,  to  that  old  dame's  surpriai 
The  Chris tcross-row  his  ladder  to  the  skies. 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  geometricians  say, 
Her  lessons  were  his  true  Principia  ! 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repi.se. 
Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes ; 
Peeps  out — and  if  their  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Retreats  to  his  small  domjcil  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn — 'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 
Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  quarter-day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges;  both  invites 
And  feasts  himself ;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chattels  ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture, 
And  his  sole  riches.     Whereso'er  he  roam — 
Knock  when  you  will— he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


THE  FEMALE  OKATORS. 

Nigh  London's  famous  bridge,  a  gale  more  fajne 
Stands,  or  once  stood,  from  old  Behnus  named,  • 
So  judged  antiquity  ;  and  therein  wrongs 
A  name,  allusive  strictly  to  tvio  tongues.* 
Her  school  hard  by  the  goddess  Rhetoric  opes. 
And  gratis  deals  to  oyster-wives  her  tropes. 
With  Nereid  green,  green  Nereid  disputes, 
Replies,  rejoins,  confutes,  and  still  confutes. 
One  her  coarse  sense  by  metaphors  expounds, 
And  one  in  ILteralities  abounds ; 

•  Billias's  in  tli=  Lslin. 
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In  mood  and  figure  these  kef.p  up  the  dm , 
Words  multiply,  and  every  woid  tells  in. 
Her  hundred  throats  here  bawling  Slander  sirain*  j 
And  unclothed  Venus  to  her  tongue  gives  reiivs 
In  terms  which  Demosthenic  force  outgo, 
And  baldest  jests  of  foul-mouih'd  Cicero. 
Right  in  the  midsl  great  Ate  keeps  her  stand, 
And  from  her  sovereign  station  taints  the  land. 
Hence  pulpits  rai! ;  grave  senates  learii  to  jar  ; 
Quacks  scold  ;  and  BilUnsgale  infects  the  bar. 


PINDARIC  ODE  TO  THE  TREAD-MILL. 


Inspire  my  spirit,  spirit  of  De  Foe, 
That  sang  the  pillory. 
In  loftier  strains  to  show 
A  more  sublime  machine 
Than  that  where  thou  wert  seen, 
With  neck  outstretch'd  and  shoulder 
Courting  coarse  plaudits  from  the  vil 
A  most  unseemly  show  ! 


In  such  a  place 

Who  could  expose  thy  face. 

Historiographer  of  deathless  Crusoe  ! 

That  paint'st  the  strife 

And  ail  the  naked  ills  of  savage  life. 

Far  above  Rousseau ! 

Rather  myself  had  stood 

In  that  ignoble  wood, 

Bare  to  the  mob,  on  holyday  or  high  day. 

If  naught  else  could  atone 

For  waggish  libel, 

[  swear  on  the  Bible, 

would  have  spared  him  for  thy  sake  alone, 
Man  Friday  ! 


Great  master  of 
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ODE. 

A  milder  doom  had  fallen  to  thy  chance 
!n  our  days : 
Thy  sole  assigiimciil 
Some  solitary  coiilinemeiit, 
(Not  worth  thy  care  a  carrot,) 
Where  in  world-hidden  cell 
Thou  thy  own  Crusoe  might  have  acted  well, 
Only  without  the  parrot ; 
By  sure  experience  taught  lo  kuoiv 
Whether  the  qualms  thou  mak'st  liim  feel  wei 
such  or  no. 


But  stay  !  methlnks  in  state 

A  more  companionable  pleastire — 

I  see  thy  steps  the  mighty  tread-mill  traLc 

(The  subject  of  my  song. 

Delay 'd,  however,  long,) 

And  some  of  thine  own  race, 

To  keep  thee  company,  thou  briiig'st  with  thee  along 

There  with  thee  go, 

Link'd  in  like  sentence, 

With  regulated  pace  and  footing  slow, 

Each  old  acquaintance, 

Rogue — harlot — thief — that  live  to  future  ages  ; 

Through  many  a  labour'd  tome, 

Rankly  embaim'd  in  thy  too  natural  pages. 

Faith,  friend  De  Foe,  thou  art  quite  at  home  i 

Not  one  of  thy  great  offspring  thou  dost  lack. 

From  piraie  Singleton  to  pilfering  Jack. 

Here  Flandrian  Moll  her  brazen  incest  brags  , 

Vice-stripp'd  Roxana,  penitent  in  rags, 

There  points  to  Amy,  treading  equal  chimes, 

The  faithful  handmaid  to  her  faithless  crimes. 


Incompetent  my  song  to  raise 
To  its  just  height  thy  praise. 
Great  mill ! 

That  by  thy  motion  proper 
\^Ko  thanks  to  wind,  or  sail,  « 
Grinding  that  stubborn  corn, 
Tum'st  out  men's  conscience 
That  were  begrimed  before,  i 
As  flour  from  purest  wheat. 
Into  thy  hopper. 
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i  with  llieo, 
What  are  ihe  labours  of  lliat  jumping  aecl, 
Which  feeble  laws  connive  at  rather  than  respect  T 
Thou  dost  nnt  bump, 
Or  jump, 

But  ioat/i  men  into  virtue  ;  between  crime 
And  slow  repentance  giving  breathing  time, 
And  leisure  to  be  good ; 
Instructing  with  discretion  demi-reps 
How  to  direct  their  steps. 


Thou  best  philosopher  made  out  of  wood ! 

Not  that  which  framed  the  tub, 

Where  eat  the  cynic  cub, 

Witb  nothing  in  his  bosom  sympathetic  ; 

But  from  those  groves  derived,  I  deem. 

Where  Plato  nursed  his  dream 

Of  immortality ; 

Seeing  that  clearly 

Thy  system  all  is  merely 

Peripatetic. 

Thou  to  thy  pupils  dost  such  lessons  give 

Ofhowlolive 

With  temperance,  sobriety,  morality, 

(A.  new  art,) 

That  from  thy  school,  by  force  of  vi 

Each  Tyro  now.  proceeds 

i  "  Walking  Stewart !" 


GOING  OR  GONE. 


Fine  meiry  franions. 
Wanton  companions. 
My  days  are  ev'n  banyans 
With  thinking  upon  ye ! 
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How  DeatI    tl  at  last  st  nger, 
Finis-wr  ter  end  br  nger. 
Has  la  (!  h  s  tl  II  h  gcr, 


There's  rich  Kitty  Wheaik)', 
With  footing  it  featly 
That  took  me  completely, 

She  sleeps  in  the  Kirk  House  ; 
And  poor  Poliy  Perkin, 
Whose  dad  was  siill  firking 
The  jolly  a!e  firkin, 

She's  gone  to  the  work-house  ; 


Fine  gard'i 

{In  ten 

Has  la'en  his  departure 

For  Proserpine's  oi 
And  Liiy,  postillion, 
With  cheeks  of  verniilio 
Is  one  of  a  million 

That  fill  up  the  chi 


And,  lusty  as  Dido, 
Fat  Clemitson's  widow 
Flits  now  a  small  shadow 

By  Stygian  hid  ford ; 
And  good  IM aster  Clapton 
Has  thirty  years  nap't  on. 
The  ground  he  last  hap't  on, 

Intomb'd  by  fair  Widford ; 


And  gallant  Tom  Dockwra, 
Of  Nature's  finest  crockery. 
Now  but  thin  air  and  mockery 

Lurks  by  Avemus, 
Whose  honest  grasp  of  hand 
Still,  while  his  life  did  stand. 
At  friend's  or  foe's  command, 

Almost  did  burn  na. 
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Roger  de  Coverley 

Nol  more  good  man  ilian  lie; 

Yet  has  he  equally 

Pusii'd  for  Cocytus, 
With  drivelling  Worral, 
And  wicked  old  Dorrell, 
"Gainst  whom  Tve  a  quarrel, 

Whose  end  might  ailHght  u 


Kindly  hearla  have  I  known  ; 
Kindly  hearis,  they  arc  flown ; 
Here  and  there  if  but  one 

Linger  yet  unefi'aced, 
Imbecile  tottering  elves, 
Soon  lo  be  wreck'd  on  shelves, 
These  scarce  are  half  ihemsehea 

With  age  and  care  crazed. 


But  this  day  Fanny  Hutloii 
Her  last  dress  has  put  on ; 
Her  fine  lessons  forgotten, 

She  died  as  the  dunce  died  ; 
And  prim  Betsy  Chambers, 
Decay'd  in  her  members. 
No  longer  remembers 

Things,  as  she  once  did ; 


And  prudent  Miss  Wither 
Not  in  jest  now  doth  mlher. 
And  soon  must  go — whither 

Nor  I  well,  nor  you  know ; 
And  flaunting  Miss  Waller, 
That  soon  must  befall  her. 
Whence  none  can  recall  her. 

Though  proud  once  as  Juno ! 
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FREE    THOUGHTS    ON    SEVERAL    EMINENT 
COMPOSERS. 

Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 

Just  as  the  whim  bites ;  for  ray  part, 

I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 

For  eltlier  of  them,  or  for  Handel. 

Cannot  a  man  live  free  and  easy 

Without  admiring  Pergolesi  ? 

Or  through  the  world  with  comfort  go 

That  never  heaid  of  Doctor  Blow? 

So  help  me  Heaven,  I  hardly  have ; 

And  yet  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  shave 

Like  other  people,  if  you  watch  it, 

And  know  no  more  of  stave  or  crotchet 

Than  did  the  primitive  Peruvians  ; 

Or  those  olil  ante-qiieer-diluvians 

That  lived  in  the  unwaali'd  world  with  Juoid, 

Before  that  dirty  blacksmith  Tubal 

By  stroke  on  anvil,  or  by  siimin'at, 

Found  oul,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  gamut. 

I  care  no  more  .for  Cimarosa, 

Than  he  did  for  Salvator  Rosa, 

Being  no  painter ;  and  bad  luck 

Be  mine,  if  I  can  bear  that  Gluck  ! 

Old  Tycho  Brahe  and  modem  Herschcl 

Had  something  in  them  ;  but  who's  Purcel ! 

The  devil  with  his  foot  so  cloven. 

For  aught  I  care,  may  take  Beethoven  ; 

And  if  the  bargain  does  not  suit, 

I'll  throw  him  Weber  in  to  boot. 

T'here's  not  the  splitting  of  a  splinter 

To  choose  'tween  him  last  named  and  Winter. 

Of  Doctor  Pepuscti  old  Queon  Dido 

Knew  just  as  much,  God  knows,  as  I  do. 

I  would  not  go  four  miles  to  visit 

Sebastian  Bach ;  {or  Batch,  which  is  it  ?) 

No  more  I  would  for  Bononcini. 

As  for  Novello,  or  Rossini, 

I  shall  not  say  a  word  to  grieve  'em, 

Because  they're  living;  so  I  leave  'em. 
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THE    WIFE'S    TKIAL: 


THE    INTRUDING    WIDOW. 

A  DRAMATIC  TOEM. 
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CHARACTEKS. 


Mr.  Selbv — A  Wiltshire  Gmlletnan. 
Catharine— Wi/'e  to  Sdhy. 
LiicY — Sister  to  Selby. 
Mrs.  Frampton— ^  Wtd(nn. 


li  She  grounds  ailjacenl. 
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THE   WIFE'S   TRIAL. 


MR.  SELEY.- 

Sdiy    Do  not  too  far  mistake  me,  gentlest  wife  ; 
i  meant  to  chiile  your  virtues,  not  yourself, 
And  those,  too,  with  allowance.     I  have  not 
Been  btess'd  by  ihy  fair  side  with  five  white  years 
Of  smooth  and  even  wedlock,  now  to  touch 
With  any  strain  of  harshness  on  a  string 
Hath  yielded  me  such  music,     "fwas  the  quality 
Of  a  too  grateful  nature  in  ray  Catharine, 
That  to  the  lame  performance  of  some  vowa 
And  common  courtesies  of  man  lo  wife 
Attributing  too  much,  hath  sometimes  seem'd 
To  esteem  as  favours  what,  in  that  bless'd  union, 
Are  but  reciprocal  and  trivial  dues, 
As  fairly  yours  as  mine :  'twas  this  I  thought 
Gently  to  reprehend, 

Catharine.  In  friendship's  barter 

The  riches  we  exchange  should  hold  some  level 
And  corresponding  worth.     Jewels  for  toys 
Demand  some  thanks  thrown  in.     You  took  me,  sir. 
To  that  bless'd  haven  of  my  peace,  your  bosom. 
An  orphan  founder'd  in  the  world's  black  storm. 
Poor,  you  have  made  me  rich :  from  lonely  maiden 
Your  cherish'd  and  your  full- accompanied  wife. 

Selby^  But  to  divert  the  subject;  Kate  too  fond, 
I  would  not  wrest  your  meanings  ;  else  that  word 
Accompanied,  and  full-accompauied  too, 
Might  raise  a  doubt  in  some  men,  that  their  wives 
Haply  did  think  their  company  too  long; 
And  over-company,  we  know  by  proof, 
Is  worse  than  no  attendance. 
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the  wife  s  trial. 
Ir 


Cathwrinc.  1  must  guess. 

You  speak  this  of  ilie  widow — 

Selby.  'Twas  a  bolt 

At  random  shot ;  but  if  it  hit,  believe  me, 
I  am  most  sony  to  have  wounded  you 
Through  a  friend's  side.     I X     w        h  h       swervei 

From  our  first  talk.     I  «  j 

Against  this  fault  of  a  to    g       f  1 
Which,  for  some  girlish    bl  g  P       d 

In  that  relenting  season    f  I     h 
When  slightest  favours  p       f     b      li 
Of  endless  binding,  would  1    p      j 

An  iron  slavery  of  obsequi       d    y 
To  the  proud  will  of  an      p  n 

Catharine.  The  favou  11        II    we. 

Selby.  Slight  or  not  slight,  tlie  tribute  she  exacts 
Cancels  all  dues—  [A  voice  mlk 

even  now  I  hear  her  call  you 
In  such  a  tone  as  lordliest  mistresses 
Expect  a  slave's  attendance.     Prithee,  Kale, 
Lot  her  expect  a  brace  of  minutes  or  so. 
Say  you  are  busy.     Use  her  by  degrees 
To  some  less  hard  exactions. 

Catharine.  I  conjure  you, 

Detain  me  not.     I  will  return — 

Selby.  Sweet  wife, 

Use  thy  own  pleasure —  [Exit  Calharl 

but  it  troubles  ine. 
A  visit  of  three  days,  as  was  pretended. 
Spun  to  ten  tedious  weeks,  and  no  hint  given 
When  she  will  go  !     I  would  this  buxom  widow 
Were  a  thought  handsomer  !     I'd  fairly  try 
My  Catharine's  constancy  ;  make  desperate,  love 
In  seeming  earnest ;  and  raise  up  such  broils, 
That  she,  not  I,  should  be  ihe  first  to  warn 
The  insidious  guest  depart.  [Re-^nter  Calkart 

What  was  our  widow's  will  t 

Catharine.  A  trille,  sir. 

Selby.  Some  toilet  service — to  adjust  her  head. 
Or  help  to  stick  a  pin  in  the  right  place — 

Catharine.  Indeed,  'twas  none  of  these. 

Sel!^-  Or  new  vamp  up 

The  tamish'd  cloak  she  came  in.     I  have  seen  her 
Demand  such  servi(!e  from  thee,  as  her  maid, 
Twice  told  to  do  it,  would  bliish  angry  red, 
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And  pack  her  few  clothes  up.     Poor  fool !  fond  slave  ' 

And  yet  my  dearest  Kate  \     This  day  at  least 

(It  is  our  wedding-day)  we  spend  in  freedom, 

And  will  forget  our  widow.     Philip,  our  coach — 

Why  weeps  my  wife  !     You  know,  I  promised  yov 

An  airing  o'er  the  pleasant  Hampshire  downs 

To  the  bless'd  cottage  on  the  green  hill-side, 

Where  first  I  told  my  love.     I  wonder  much 

If  the  crimson  parlour  haih  exchanged  its  hue 

For  colours  not  so  welcome.     Faded  though  it  be, 

Jt  will  not  show  less  lovely  than  the  tinge 

Of  this  faint  red,  contending  with  the  pale, 

VVhere  once  the  fuU-flush'd  healtii  gave  to  this  cheek 

An  apt  resemblance  lo  the  fruit's  ivarm  side, 

That  bears  my  Catharine's  name. 

Our  carriage,  Phihp. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Now,  Robin,  what  make  you  here  1 

Servant.  May  it  please  you, 

The  coachman  has  driven  out  with  Mrs.  Frampton. 

Selbff.  He  had  no  orders — 

Servant.  None,  sir,  that  I  know  of. 

But  from  the  lady,  who  expects  some  letter 
At  the  next  post-town. 

Sclby.  Go,  Robin.  {ExU  servant 

How  is  this  ? 

Catharine.  I  came  to  tell  you  so,  but  fear'd  your  anger- — 

Selby.  It  was  ill  done,  though,  of  this  Mistress  Frampton, 
This  forward  widow.     But  a  ride's  poor  loss 
Imports  not  much.     In  to  your  chamber,  love. 
Where  you  with  music  may  beguile  tlie  hour, 
While  I  am  tossing  over  dusty  tomes, 
Till  our  most  reasonable  friend  returns. 

Catharine.  1  am  all  obedience.  [Exit  Catliarine 

Selby.  Too  obedient,  Kate, 

And  to  too  many  masters.     I  can  hardly 
On  such  a  day  as  this  refrain  to  speak 
My  sense  of  this  injurious  friend,  this  pest, 
This  household  evil,  this  close- clinging  fiend, 
In  rough  terms  to  my  wife.     'Death,  my  own  servants 
ControU'd  above  me  !  orders  countermanded ! 
What  next?  [Senant  enters  and  announces  the  'Mff 

Enter  Luc  v. 
Sister !  I  know  yoa  are  come  to  welcome 
This  day's  return.     'Twas  well  done. 
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Lticy.  You  seem  ruffled. 

In  years  gone  by  this  day  was  used  to  be 
The  smoothest  of  the  year.     Your  honey  tiiru'd 
So  soon  to  gall  l 

Selby.  Gall'd  am  I,  and  with  cause, 

And  rid  to  deatji,  yet  cannot  get  a  riddance, 
Nay,  scarce  a  ride,  by  this  proud  widow's  leave. 

Jjucy.  Something  you  wrote  me  of  a  Mistress  Framptou 

Selby.  She  came  at  first  a  meek  admitted  guest, 
Pretending  a  short  stay  ;  her  whole  deportment 
Seem'd  as  of  one  obliged.     A  slender  trunk. 
The  wardrobe  of  her  scant  and  ancient  clothing, 
Bespoke  no  more.     But  in  a  few  days  her  (irees. 
Her  looks,  were  proudly  changed.     And  now  she  flaunts  » 
In  jewels  stolen  or  borrow'd  from  my  wife  ; 
Who  owes  her  some  Strange  service,  of  what  nature 
I  must  be  kept  in  ignorance.     Catharine's  meek 
And  gentle  spirit  cowers  beneath  her  eye, 
As  speU-bound  by  some  witch. 

Lucy.  Some  mystery  hangs  on  it. 
How  beara  she  in  her  carriage  towards  yourself? 

Sclhy.  As  one  who  fears,  and  yet  not  greatly  cares 
For  my  displeasure.     Sometimes  I  have  thought 
A  secret  glance  would  tell  me  she  could  love, 
If  I  but  gave  encouragement.     Before  me 
She  keeps  some  moderation ;  but  is  never 
Closeted  with  my  wife,  but  in  the  end 
I  find  my  Catharine  in  briny  tears. 
From  the  small  chamber,  where  she  first  was  lodged. 
The  gradual  fiend  by  specious  wriggling  ails 
Has  now  ensconced  herself  in  the  best  part 
Of  this  large  mansion  ;   calls  the  left  wing  her  own ; 
Commands  my  servants,  equipage.     I  hear 
Her  hated  tread.     "What  makes  she  back  so  soon  ] 

Enter  Mrs.  Fkampton. 
Mrs.  Frampton.  Oh,  I  am  jolter'd,  bruised,  and  shook  to 

With  your  vile'wiltshire  roads.     The  villain  Philip 
Chose,  on  my  conscience,  the  perversest  tracks. 
And  stoniest  hard  lanes  in  all  the  county, 
Till  I  was  foin  get  out,  and  so  walk  back. 
My  errand  unperibrna'd  at  Andover. 

Lucy.  And  I  shall  love  the  knave  for  ever  after.     [Aside. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  A  ftiend  vrith  you ! 

Sclhy.  My  eldest  sister  Lucy, 
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Come  to  coiigtatulato  this  returning  morn. 
Sister,  my  wife's  friend,  Mistress  Frampton. 

Mrs.  Framptoa-  I'ray, 

Bo  seateJ.     For  your  brother's  sake,  you  are  welcomo. 
I  had  thought  this  day  to  have  spent  in  homely  fashion 
With  the  good  couple  to  whose  hospitality 
I  stand  so  far  indebted.     But  your  coming 
Makes  h  a  feast. 

l/Hcy.  She  does  the  honours  nalurallj —     [Aside 

ttelbi/.  As  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  house —  [Aside 

Mrs.  Frampton.  I  love  to  be  at  home  «iih  loving  friends. 
To  staiid  on  ceremony  with  obiigations 
Is  lo  restrain  the  obliger.     That  old  coach,  though, 
Of  yours  jumbles  one  strangely. 

Selbff.  I  shall  order 

All  equipage  soon  moro  easy  to  you,  madam — 

hucy.  To  drive  her  and  her  pride  to  Lucifer, 
I  hope  he  means.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  I  must  go  trim  myself;  this  humbled  garb 
Would  shame  a  wedding  feast.     I  have  your  leave 
For  a  short  absence  1 — and  your  Catharine — 

Selby.  You'll  find  her  in  her  closet — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Fare  you  well,  then.     [Ejit 

Selbt/.  How  like  you  her  assurance  ? 

Lucy.  Even  so  well. 

That  if  this  widow  were  my  guest,  not  yours. 
She  should  have  coach  enough,  and  scope  to  ride. 
My  merry  groom  should  in  a  trice  convey  her 
To  Sarum  Plain,  and  set  her  down  at  Stonehenge, 
To  pick  her  path  through  those  antiques  at  leisure  ; 
She  should  lake  sample  of  our  Wiltshire  flints. 
Oh,  be  not  lightly  jealous  !  nor  surmise. 
That  to  a  wanton  bold-faced  thing  like  this 
Your  modest,  shrinking  Catharine  could  impart 
Secrets  of  any  worth,  especially 
Secrets  that  touch'd  your  peace.     If  there  be  aught, 
My  life  upon't,  'tis  but  some  girlish  story 
Of  first  love  ;  which  even  the  boldest  wife 
Might  modestly  deny  to  a  husband's  ear. 
Much  more  your  timid  and  loo  sensitive  Catharine. 

Selby.  i  Ihink  it  is  iio  more  ;  and  will  dismiss 
My  further  fears,  if  ever  I  have  had  such. 

Lucy.  Shall  we  go  walk?  I'd  see  .your  gardens,  brother; 
ind  how  the  new  trees  thri' 
Vour  Catharine  is  engaged  now — 

Selby.  riL  attend  you. 
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Scene — Servants'  Hall 

HoDSEKEEriTR,  PlIILIP,  AMI  OTHEil?,  luxigldng 

Hov,selcefpcT.  Ouii  lady's  guest,  since  liet  short  ride,  secini 
ruffled, 
And  somewhat  iii  disorder.     Philip,  Philip, 
J  do  suspect  soma  roguery.     Your  mad  tricks 
WJil  some  day  cost  you  a  good  place,  I  warrant. 

Philip.  Good  Mistress  Jano,  our  serious  housekeeper. 
And  sage  duenna  lo  the  maids  and  scullions, 
Wo  must  have  leave  to  laugh. ;  our  brains  are  younger, 
And  undisturb'd  with  care  of  keys  and  paiitries. 
We  are  wild  things. 

Butler.  Good  Philip,  (ell  us  all. 

All.  Ay,  as  you  live,  tell,  tell— 

Philip.  Mad  follows,  you  shall  have  it. 
The  widow's  bell  rang  lustily  and  loud — 

Butler,  I  think  that  no  one  can  mistake  her  ntigmg. 

Waiting-mnid.  Our  lady's  ring  is  soft  sweet  music  to  it. 
More  of  entreaty  hath  it  than  command. 

Philip.  I  lose  my  story,  if  you  interrupt  me  thus. 
The  bell,  I  say,  rang  fiercely ;  and  a  voice 
More  shrill  than  bell  call'd  out  for  "  Coachman  Philip." 
I  straight  obey'd,  as  'tis  my  name  and  office. 
"  Drive  me,"  quolh  she,  "  to  the  next  market-town. 
Where  I  have  hope  of  letters."     1  made  haste. 
Put  to  the  horses,  saw  her  fairly  coach'd, 
And  drove  her — 

Waiting-jnaid.  By  the  straight  high  roid  to  Andover 
I  guess — 

Philip.  Pray,  warrant  things  within  joir  knowledge 
Good  Mistress  Abigail ;  look  to  your  dres?  ry 
And  leave  the  skill  in  horses  to  ihe  coachi  lan 

Butler.  He'll  have  his  humour ;  best  not  intern  pt  him. 

Philip.  'Tis  market  day,  thought  I ;  and  the  poor  beast* 
Meeting  such  droves  of  cattle  and  of  people. 
May  take  a  fright ;  so  down  the  lane  I  trundled. 
Where  Goodman  Dobson's  crazy  mare  was  founder'd, 
And  where  the  flints  were  biggest,  and  ruts  widest. 
By  ups  and  downs,  and  such  bone-cracking  ir 
We  flounder'd  on  a  furlong,  till  my  madam, 
In  policy,  to  save  the  few  joints  left  her, 
Betook  her  lo  her  feet,  and  there  we  parted 

Ml.  Ha— ha— ha' 
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Bittter.  Hang  her,  'tis  piiy  such  as  she  should  riJe, 

Waiting-maid.  I  think  she  is  a  witch ;  I,  have  tired  my 
self  out 
With  sticking  pins  in  her  pillow  ;  still  she  'scapes  them — 

Butler.  And  I  with  helping  her  to  mum  for  Clare  i. 
But  never  yet  could  cheat  her  dainty  palate. 

Housekeeper.  Weil,  well,  she  is  the  guest  of  our  good  mi»« 

And  80  should  be  respected.     Though  I  tliink 

Our  master  oares  not  for  her  company, 

He  would  ill  brook  we  should  express  so  much 

By  rude  discourtesies  and  short  attendance, 

Being  but  servants.     [A  hell  rings  furiously.)     'Tis  her  bell 

speaks  now ; 
Good,  good,  bestir  yourselves  :  who  knows  who's  wanted  ? 
Butler.  But  'twas  a  merry  trick  of  Philip  coachman. 

[Exeunt 


SoENE— Jl/w.  Selby's  Chamber. 

Mrs.  Frampton,  Catharine,  working. 

Mrs    Ffampton.  I  am  thinking,  child,  how   contrary  our 

Have  traced  our  lots  through  life.     Another  needle. 
This  works  untowardly.     An  heiress  horn 
To  splendid  prospects,  at  our  common  school 
I  was  as  one  above  you  all,  not  of  you ; 
Had  my  distinct  prerogatives ;  my  freedoms. 
Denied  to  you.     Pray,  listen — - 

Catharine.  I  must  hear 

What  you  are  pleased  to  speak !     How  my  heart  sinks  here ! 
[Aside. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  My  chamber  to  myself,  my  separate  maid. 
My  coach,  and  so  forth.     Not  that  needle,  simple  one, 
With  the  great  staring  eye  fit  for  a  Cyclops  ! 
Mine  own  are  not  so  blinded  with  their  griefs, 
But  I  could  make  a  shift  to  thread  a  smaller. 
A  cable  or  a  came!  might  go  through  this, 
And  never  strain  for  the  passage. 

Catharine.  I  will  fit  yoii. 

Intolerable  tyranny  !  [Asi^A 

Mrs.  Frampton,         Quick,  quick  ; 
You  were  not  once  so  slack.     As  I  was  saying. 
Not  a  young  thing  among  ye  but  observed  me 
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Above  ihe  mistress.     Who  but  I  was  sought  to 
[n  all  your  dangers,  a,ll  your  little  difficulties, 
Your  girlish  scrapes  ?     I  was  the  scape-goal  b'.il! 
To  fetch  you  off;  kept  all  your  secrets,  some, 
Perhaps,  since  then — 

Catharine.  No  more  of  that,  for  mercy, 

[f  you'd  not  have  me,  sinking  at  your  feel. 
Cleave  the  cold  earth  for  comfort.  \Kne 

Mrs.  Framplon.  This  to  me  t 
This  posture  to  your  friend  had  better  suited 
'I'he  orphan  Catharine  in  her  humble  school-days 
To  tlie  then  rich  heiress,  than  the  wife  of  Selby, 
Of  wealthy  Mr.  Selby, 
To  the  poor  widow  Frampton,  sunk  as  she  is. 

'Twas  something,  or  'twas  nothing,  that  I  said ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  fright  you,  sweetest  bedfellow! 
You  once  were  so,  hut  Selby  now  engrosses  you. 
Ill  make  him  give  you  up  a  night  or  so  ; 
In  faith  I  wil! ;  that  we  may  lie,  and  talk 
Old  tricks  of  schooldays  over. 

Cafliarme.  Hear  me,  madam— 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Not  by  that  name.     Your  friend — 

Catltarine.  My  truest  friend. 

And  saviour  of  my  honour ! 

Mrs.  Frampton.  This  sounds  better  ; 

You  still  shall  find  me  such. 

Catharine.  That  you  have  graced 

Our  poor  house  with  your  presence  hitherto. 
Has  been  my  greatest  comfort,  the  sole  solace 
Of  my  forlorn  and  hardly  guess'd  estate. 
You  have  been  pleased 
To  accept  some  trivial  hospitalities, 
la  part  of  payment  of  a  long  arrear 
1  owe  to  you,  no  less  than  for  my  life. 

Mra.  Frampton.  You  speak  my  services  too  large. 

Catliarine.  Nay,  h 

For  what  an  abject  thing  were  life  to  mo 
Without  your  silence  on  my  dreadful  secret ! 
And  I  would  wish  the  leagues  we  have  renew'd 
Might  be  perpetual — - 

Mrs.  Frampton,         Have  a  care,  fine  madam  !        [A.i 

Catharine.  That  one  house  still  might  hold  us.       But 
husband 
Has  shown  himself  of  late—  - 

Mrs.  Frampton.  IIow,  Mistress  Relhy' 
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Catharine.  Not,  not  impatient.     You  miaconstruo  him. 
He  honours  and  he  loves,  nay,  he  must  love 
The  friend  of  his  wife's  youth.     But  there  are  inootls 
In  which — 

Mrs.  Framptoit.        I  understand  you  ;  in  which  liusbarda, 
And  wives  that  love,  may  wish  to  be  alone, 
To  nurse  the  tender  fits  of  new-bom  dalliance, 
After  a  five  years'  wedlock. 

Catharine.  Was  tliat  well, 

Or  charitably  put!  do  these  pale  cheeks 
Proclaim  s  wanton  blood?  this  wasting  form 
Seem  a  fit  theatre  for  levity 
To  play  his  love-tricks  on  ;  and  act  such  follies, 
As  even  in  affection's  first  bland  moon 
Have  less  of  grace  than  pardon  in  best  wedlocks ' 
I  was  about  to  say,  that  there  are  times 
When  the  most  frank  and  sociable  man 
May  surfeit  on  most  loved  society, 
Preferring  lonenesa  rather — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  To  my  company — 

Calharine.  Ay,  yours,  or  mine,  or  any  one's.     Nay,  take 
Not  this  unto  yourself.     Even  in  the  newness 
Of  our  first  married  loves  'twas  sometimes  so. 
For  solitude,  I  have  heard  my  Selby  say. 
Is  to  the  mind  as  rest  to  the  corporeal  functions  ; 
And  he  would  call  it  oft,  the  da^'s  soft  sleep. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  What  is  your  drift  1   and  whereto  tenilM 
this  speech, 
Rhetorically  labour'd  ? 

Catharine.  That  you  would 

Abstain  but  from  our  house  a  month,  a  week  ; 
I  make  request  but  for  a  single  day. 

MtS'  Frampton,  A  month,  a  week,  a  day  !     A  single  hour 
Is  every  week,  and  month,  and  the  long  year. 
And  all  the  years  to  come !     My  footing  here, 
Slipp'd  once,  recovers  never.     From  the  state 
Of  gilded  roofs,  attendance,  luxuries, 
Parks,  gardens,  sauntering  walks,  or  wholesome  rides, 
To  the  bare  cottage  on  the  withering  moor, 
Where  I  myself  am  servant  to  myself, 
Or  only  waited  on  by  blackest  thoughts — 
I  sink,  if  this  be  so.     No :  here  I  sit. 

Catharine.  1'hen  I  am  lost  for  ever  ! 

[Sinks  at  her  feet — curtain  Jropi 
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KcENK — An  Apartment  contiguous  to  the  last. 

iSdby.  The  sounds  have  died  away.      What  am  I  cliailgell 

What  do  I  here,  list'mng  like  to  an  abject 

Or  hearlless  wittol,  that  must  hear  no  good, 

If  he  hear  airght  t     "  This  shall  to  the  ear  of  your  husband." 

It  was  the  widow's  word.     I  guess'd  sotne  mysterj', 

And  the  solution  with  a  vengeance  cornea. 

What  can  my  wife  have  left  untold  to  me, 

That  must  be  told  by  proxy  1     I  begin  . 

To  call  in  doubt  the  course  of  her  life  pass'd 

Under  my  very  eyes.     She  hath  not  been  good, 

Not  virtuous,  not  discreet ;  she  hath  not  outrun 

My  wishes  still  with  prompt  and  meek  observance. 

Perhaps  she  is  not  fair,  sweet-voiced  ;  her  eyes 

Not  like  the  dove's ;  all  this  as  well  may  be. 

As  that  she  should  enlreasure  up  a  secret 

In  the  peculiar  closet  of  hor  breast. 

And  grudge  it  to  my  ear.     It  is  my  right 

To  claim  the  halves  in  any  truth  she  owns, 

As  much  as  in  the  babe  I  have  by  her ; 

Upon  whose  face  henceforth  I  fear  to  look. 

Lest  I  should  fancy  in  its  innocent  brow 

Some  strange  shame  written. 

Eittsr  Lucv. 
Sister,  an  anxious  word  with  yon. 
From  out  the  chamber,  where  my  wife  but  now 
Held  talk  with  her  encroaching  friend,  I  heard 
(Not  of  set  purpose  haik'ning,  but  by  chance) 
A  voice  of  chiding,  answer'd  by  a  tone 
Of  replication,  such  as  the  meek  dove 
Makes  when  the  kite  has  clutch'd  her.     The  high  widow 
Was  loud  and  stormy.     I  distinctly  heard 
One  threat  pronounced — "  Your  husband  sh.ill  know  all." 
I  am  no  listener,  sister ;  and  I  hold 
A  secret  got  by  such  unmanly  shi  11 
The  pitiful'at  of  thefts ;  but  what  mine  ear, 
I  not  intending  it,  receives  perforce, 
I  count  my  lawful  prize.     Some  subtle  meaning 
Lurks  in  this  fiend's  behaviour ;  which,  by  force 
Or  fraud,  I  must  make  mine. 
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Lucy.  The  getitkst  meais 

Are  stil[  ihe  wisest.     What  if  you  sijould  press 
Your  wife  to  a  Jiaclosure  T 

Selby.  I  have  tried 

All  gentler  means;  thrown  out  low  hints,  which,  though 
Merely  suggestions  still,  have  never  fail'J 
To  blanch  her  cheek  with  fears.     Koughlier  to  insist, 
Would  be  to  kill  where  I  hut  meant  to  heal. 

Lucy.  Your  own  description  gave  that  widow  out 
As  one  not  much  precise,  nor  over  coy, 
And  nice  to  listen  to  a  suit  of  love. 
What  if  you  feign 'd  a  courtship,  putting  on, 
(To  work  the  secret  from  her  easy  faith,) 
For  honest  ends,  a  most  dishonest  seeming? 

Selby.  I  see  your  drift,  and  partly  meet  your  counsel. 
But  must  it  not  in  me  appear  prodigious. 
To  say  (he  least,  unnatural,  and  suspicious, 
To  move  hot  love  where  I  have  shown  cool  scorn 
And  undissembled  looks  of  blank  aversion  ? 

Luct/.  Vain  woman  is  the  dupe  of  her  own  charms. 
And  easily  credits  the  resistless  power 
That  in  besieging  beauty  lies,  to  cast  down 
The  slight-built  fortress  of  a  casual  hate. 

Selby.  I  am  resolved — 

Lacy.  Success  attend  your  wooing ! 

Selba.  And  I'll  about  it  roundly,  my  wise  sister. 

[Excun.. 

Scene— T/jc  Library. 
Mr.  Sblby,  Mrs.  Fbamp-xon. 

Selby.  A  fortunate  encounter.  Mistress  Frampton. 
My  purpose  was,  if  you  can  ^pare  so  much 
From  your  sweet  leisure,  a  few  words  m  private. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  What  mean    his   alter'd  tone?       Thes» 

Whose  glances  yet  he  has  repell'd  with  coolness  T 

Is  the  wind  changed  ?     I'll  veer  about  with  it. 

And  meet  him  in  all  fashions.  \ Aside. 

All  my  leisure, 
Feebly  bestow'd  upon  my  kind  friends  here. 
Would  not  express  a  tithe  of  the  obligements 
I  every  hour  incur. 

Seiby.  No  more  of  thai. 
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I  know  not  why,  my  wife  hath  Jost  of  late 
Much  of  her  cheerful  sjiirits. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  It  was  my  tO]U« 

To-day ;  and  every  day,  and  all  day  lung, 
I  Still  am  chiding  with  her,     "  Child,"  I  said, 
And  said  it  pretty  roundly — it  may  be 
I  was  too  peremptory — we  elder  schoolfellows. 
Presuming  on  the  advantage  of  a  year 
Or  two,  which,  in  that  tender  time,  Beem'd  much, 
In  after  years,  much  like  to  elder  sisters. 
Are  proae  to  keep  the  authoritative  style, 
When  time  has  made  the  difference  most  ridiculons — 

Selby,  The  obse  rial  ion's  shrewd. 
^    Mrs.  Frampton.  "  Child,"  I  was  saymg, 

'  If  some  wives  had  obtain'd  a  lot  like  yours," 
And  then,  perhaps,  I  sigh'd,  "  they  would  not  sjt 
In  comers  moping,  like  to  sullen  moppets 
That  want  their  will,  but  dry  their  eyes,  and  look 
Their  cheerful  husbands  in  the  face,"  perhaps 
I  said  their  Selby's,  "  with  proportion'd  looks 
Of  honest  joy." 

Selbtj.  You  do  suspect  no  jealousy  ? 

Mrs.  Frampton.  What  is  his  import?     Whereto  lends  his 
speech?  [  Aside, 

Of  whom  or  what  should  she  be  jealous,  sir  f 

Selbi/.  I  do  not  know,  but  women  have  their  fancies  ; 
And  underneath  a  cold  indifference,. . 
Or  show  of  some  distaste,  husbands  have  mask'd 
A  growing  fondness  for  a  female  friend, 
Which  the  wife's  eye  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
Before  the  friend  had  wit  to  find  it  ont. 
You  do  not  leave  us  soon? 

Mrs.  Frampton.  'Tis  as  I  find, 

Your  Catharine  profits  by  my  lessons,  sir. 
Means  this  man  honest?     Is  their  no  deceit?  [Aside. 

Selby.  She  cannot  chcQse.     Well,  well,  I  have  been  think- 
ing. 
And  if  the  matter  were  to  do  again — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  What  matter,  sir  ? 

Selby.  This  idle  bond  of  wedio 

These  sour-sweet  briars,  fclters  of  harsh  silk  ; 
£  might  have  made,  I  do  not  say  a  better, 
But  a  more  fit  choice  in  a  wife. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  The  parch'd  ground, 

In  hottest  Julys,  drinks  not  in  the  showers 
More  greedily  than  I  his  words  !  [Asidt 
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Selby.  My  humour 

Is  to  be  frank  and  jovial ;  and  that  man 

A-flects  nie  best  who  most  reflects  me  in 

My  moat  free  temper. 
Mrg.  Frampton.  Were  you  free  lo  choose. 

As  jestingly  I'll  put  the  supposition, 

Without  a  thought  reflecting  on  your  Catharine, 

What  sort  of  woman  would  you  make  your  choice  ! 
Selby.  I  like  your  humour,  and  will  meet  your  jest 

She  should  be  one  about  my  Catharine's  age  ; 

But  not  so  old,  by  some  ten  years,  in  gravity. 

One  that  would  meet  my  mirth,  sometimes  outrun  it. 

No  puling,  pining  moppet,  as  you  said, 

Nor  moping  maid,  that  I  must  still  be  teaching 

The  freedoms  of  a  wife  ali  her  life  after; 

But  one  that,  having  worn  the  chain  before 

(And  worn  it  lightly,  as  report  gave  out,) 

bnfranchised  from  it  by  her  poBr  fool's  death, 

Took  it  not  so  W>  heart  that  I  need  dread 
To  die  myself,  for  fear  a  second  time 
To  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Some  widows,  sir. 

Hearing  you  talk  so  wildly,  would  be  apt 

To  put  strange  misconstruction  on  your  words, 

Aa  aiming  at  a  Turkish  liberty, 

Wliere  the  free  husband  hath  hia  several  mates. 

His  Pehseroso,  his  Allegro  wife. 

To  suit  his  sober  of  his  frolic  fil. 

Selby.  How  judge  you  of  that  latitude  ? 
Mrs.  Frampton.  As  one 

In  European  customs  bred  must  judge.     Had  I 
Been  bom  a  native  of  the  liberal  East, 
I  might  have  thought  aa  they  do.     Yet  I  knew 
A  married  man  that  took  a,  second  wife, 
And  (the  man's  circumatances  duly  weigh'd. 
With  all  their  bearings)  the  considerate  world 
Nor  much  approved,  nor  much  condemn'd  the  deed, 

Selby.  You  move  my  wonder  strangely.     Pray  proceed. 
Mrs.  Frampton.  An  eye  of  wanton  liking  he  had  placed 
Upon  a  widow,  who  liked  him  again, 
But  stood  on  terms  ol'honourable  love. 
And  scrupled  wronging  his  most  virtuous  wife — 
When  to  their  ears  a  lucky  rumour  ran, 
That  this  demure  and  saintly-seeming  wife 
Had  a  first  husband  living  ;  with  the  which 
Being  question'd,  she  but  faintly  could  deny. 
45 
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"•  A  pnest  indeed  there  was  ;  some  words  had  paas'd, 
But  scarce  amounting  to  a  marriage  rite. 
Her  friend  was  absent ;  she  supposed  him  dead  ; 
And,  seven  years  parted,  both  were  free  to  choose." 

Selby.  What  did  the  indignant  husband  1     Did  he  not 
■yViih  Tiolent  handlings  stigmatize  the  cheek 
Of  the  deceiving  wife,  wiio  had  entail'd 
Shame  on  their  innocent  babe  ? 

Mrs.  Fratnpton.  He  neither  tore 

His  wife's  locks  nor  his  own ;  but  wisely  weighing 
His  own  offence  with  hers  m  equal  poise. 
And  Woman's  weakness  'gainst  the  strength  of  man. 
Came  to  a  calm  and  witty  compromise. 
He  coolly  look  his  gay-faced  widow  home, 
Made  her  his  second  wife  ;  and  still  the  first 
Lost  few  or  none  of  her  prerogatives. 
The  aerranta  call'd  her  mistress  still ;  she  kept 
The  keys,  and  had  the  total  ordering 
Of  the  house  affairs  ;  and,  some  slight  toys  oxcepted, 
V-'ns  all  a  moderate  wife  would  wish  to  be. 

Selhy.  A  tale  full  of  dramatic  incident ! 
And  if  a  mau  should  put  it  in  a  play. 
How  should  he  name  the  parties  t 

Mrs.  Framplon.  The  man's  name 

Through  time  I  have  forgot — the  widow's  too  ; 
But  his  first  wife's  first  name,  her  maiden  one, 
Was — not  unlike  to  thai  your  Catharine  bore, 
Before  she  took  the  honour'd  style  of  Selby. 

Selb}/.  A  dangerous  meaning  in  your  riddle  lurks. 
One  knot  is  yet  unsolved ;  that  (old,  this  strange 
And  most  mysterious  drama  ends.     The  name 
Of  that  first  husband — 

Mater  Lucy. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Sir,  your  pardon— 

The  allegory  fits  your  private  ear. 
Some  half  hour  hence,  in  the  garden's  secret  walk. 
We  shall  have  leisure.  [Exit 

Selby.  Sister,  whenc^e  come  you  ? 

Lucy.  From  your  poor   Catharine's  chamber,  where  sha 

111  sad  presageful  thoughts,  anil  sighs,  and  weeps. 
And  seems  to  pray  by  turns.     At  times  she  looks 
As  she  would  pour  her  secret  in  my  bosom- 
Then  starts,  as  I  have  seen  her  at  the  mention 
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Of  some  immodest  act.     Ai  her  request, 
I  left  her  on  her  knees. 

Sdbj/.  The  fittest  posture  ; 

For  great  has  been  her  fault  to  Heaven  and  me. 
Shemarried  me  with  a  first  husband  living, 
Or  not  known  not  to  be  so,  which,  in  the  judgment 
Of  any  but  indiiferent  honesty. 
Must  be  esteem'd  the  same.     The  shallow  widow, 
Caught  by  my  art,  under  a  riddling  veil 
Too  thin  to  hide  her  meaning,  hath  confess'd  all. 
Your  coming  in  broke  off  the  conference. 
When  she  was  ripe  to  tell  the  fatal  name 
That  seals  my  wedded  doom. 

Lucy.  -  Was  she  so  forward 

To  pour  her  hateful  meanings  in  your  ear 
At  the  first  hint ! 

Selhy.  Her  newly  flatler'd  hopes 

Array'd  themselves  at  first  in  forms  of  doubt ; 
And  with  a  female  caution  she  stood  off 
A  while  to  read  the  meaning  of  my  suit. 
Which  with  such  honest  seeming  I  enforced. 
That  her  cold  scruples  soon  gave  way ;  and  now 
She  rests  prepared,  as  mistress  or  as  wife. 
To  seize  the  place  of  her  betray'd  friend — 
My  much  offending,  but  more  suffering  Catharine. 

Lucy.  Into  what  labyrinth  of  fearful  shapes 
My  simple  project  has  conducted  you — 
Were  but  my  wit  as  skilful  to  invent 
A  clew  to  lead  you  forth  !     I  call  to  mind 
A  letter  which  your  wife  received  from  the  Cape 
Soon  after  you  were  married,  with  some  circumstanci 
Of  mystery  too. 

Selhy.  I  well  remember  it. 

That  letter  did  confirm  tiie  truth  (she  said) 
Of  a  friend's  death,  which  she  had  longfear'd  true, 
But  knew  not  for  a  fact.     A  youth  of  promise 
She  gave  him  out— a  hot,  adventurous  spirit — 
That  had  set  sail  in  quest  of  golden  dreams. 
And  cities  in  the  heart  of  Central  Afric ; 
But  named  no  names,  nor  did  I  care  to  press 
My  question  further,  in  the  passionate  grief 
She  show'd  at  the  receipt.     Might  this  be  he  ? 

Lucy.  Tears  wore  not  all.     When  that  first  slio' 

With  clasp'd  hands  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heav'n, 
-Is  if  in  thankfulness  for  some  escape, 
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Or  Strange  deliverance,  in  the  news  implied, 
Which  sweeten'd  that  sad  news. 

Selby.  Something  of  thai 

I  noted  also — 

Lucy.  In  her  closet  once. 

Seeking  Eome  other  trifle,  1  espied 
A  ring,  in  mournful  characters  deciphering 
The  death  of  "  Robert  Halfoid,  aged  two 
And  twenty."     Brother,  I  am  not  given 
To  the  confident  use  of  wagers,  which  I  hold 
Unseemly  in  a  woman's  argument ; 
But  I  am  strangely  tempted  now  to  risk 
A  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  patrimony, 
(And  let  my  future  husband  look  to  it. 
If  it  be  lost,)  that  this  immodest  widow 
Shalt  name  the  name  that  tallies  with  that  ring. 

Selhy.  That  wager  lost,  I  should  be  rich  indeed — 
Rich  in  my  rescued  Kate — rich  in  my  honour, 
Which  now  was  bankrupt.     Sister,  I  accept 
Your  merry  wager,  with  an  aching  heart 
For  very  fear  of  winning.    ,  'Tis  the  hour 
That  I  should  meet  ray  widow  in  the  walk. 
The  south  side  of  the  garJen.     On  some  pretence 
Lure  forth  my  wife  that  way,  that  she  may  witness 
Our  seeming  courtship.     Keep  us  still  in  sight. 
Yourselves  unseen ;  and  by  some  sign  I'll  give, 
(A  finger  held  up,  or  a  kerchief  waved,) 
You'll  know  your  wager  won — then  break  upon  us, 
As  if  by  chance. 

jMcy.  1  apprehend  your  meaning — 

Sdii/.  And  may  you  prove  a  true  Cassandra  here. 
Though  my  poor  acres  smart  for't,  wagering  sister.    [Exeunt 

Scene — Mrs.  Stithy's  Chamhcr. 

Mrs.  Framfton — Catharine. 

Mt3.  Frampton.  Did  I  express  myself  in  terms  so  strong  t 
Catharine.  As  nothing  could  have  more  affrighted  me.. 
Mrs.  Frampton.  Think  it  a  hurt  friend's  jest,  in  retributioo 

Of  a  suspected  cooling  hospitality. 

And,  for  my  staying  here,  or  going  hence, 

(Now  I  remember  something  of  our  argument,) 

Seiby  and  I  can  settle  that  between  us. 

You  look  amazed.     What  if  your  husband,  child, 

Hmiself  has  courted  me  to  slay? 
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Catharine.  You  move 

My  wonder  and  my  pleasure  equally. 
Mrs.  Framptoa.  Yes,  courted  me  lo  stay,  waved  ^U  ocjec- 

Made  it  a  favour  to  yourselves ;  not  me. 

His  troublesome  guest,  as  you  surmised.     Child,  child, 

Wten  I  recall  his  flattering  welcome,  I 

Begin  to  think  the  burden  of  my  presence 

Was— 

Catharine.  "What,  for  Heaven— 

Mrs.  Frampton.  A  little,  little  spice 

Of  jealousy — that's  all — an  honest  pretext 
No  wife  need  blush  for.     Say  that  yDu  should  see, 
(As  oftentimes  we  widows  take  such  freedoms, 
Yet  still  on  this  side  virtue,)  in  a  jest, 
Your  husband  pat  me  on  the  cheek,  or  sleal 
A  kiss,  while  you  were  by — not  else,  for  virtue's  sake. 

Catharine.  I  could  endure  all  this,  thinking  my  husband 
Meant  it  in  sport — 

Mrs.  Frampton.     But  if  in  downright  earnest 
(Putting  myself  out  of  the  question  here) 
Your  Selby,  as  I  partly  do  suspect, 
Own'd  a  divided  heart — 

Catharine.  My  own  would  break — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Why,  what  a  blind  and  witless  fool  it  is, 
That  will  not  see  its  gains,  its  infinite  gains — 

Catharine.  Gain  in  a  loss. 

Or  mirth  in  utter  desolation  ! 

Mrs.  Frampton.  He  doting  on  a  lace — suppose  it  mine, 
Or  any  other's  tolerably  fair — 
What  need  you  care  about  a  senseless  secret  t 

Catliarine.  Perplex'd  and  fearful  woman !  I  in  part 
Fathom  your  dangerous  meaning.     You  have  broke 
The  worse  than  iron  band,  fretting  the  soul, 
By  which  you  held  me  captive.     Whether  my  husband 
Is  what  you  gave  him  out,  or  your  fool'd  fancy 
But  dreams  he  is  so,  either  way  I  am  free. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  It  talks  it  bravely,  blazons  out  its  shime, 
A  very  heroine  while  on  its  knees  ; 
Rowe's  Penitent,  an  absolute  Calista ! 

Catharine.  Not  to  thy  wretched  self  these  tears  are  falling , 
But  to  my  husband  and  oiTended  Heaven 
Some  drops  are  due — and  then  I  sleep  in  peace. 
Relieved  from  frightful  dreams,  ray  dreams  though  sad.  [jBxit. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  I  have  gone  too  far.     Who  knows  but  in 
this  mood 
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She  may  forcstiill  my  story,  win  on  Selby 

By  a  frank  confession  ? — and  the  time  draws  on 

For  our  appointed  meeting.     The  game's  desperate 

For  which  I  play.     A  moment's  difference ' 

May  make  it  hers  or  mine.     I  fly  to  meet  him.  {Exit. 


Mr.  Selbv. — Mrs.  Frampton. 

Selby.  I  am  not  so  ill  a  guesser,  Mrs.  Frampton, 
Not  to  conjecture  that  some  passages 
In  your  unfinisii'd  story,  rightly  interpreted, 
Glanced  at-  my  bosom's  peace  j 

You  knew  my  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Frampton.    Even   from   her  earliest   school-day»— 
What  of  that? 
Or  how  is  she  concern'd  in  my  fine  riddles. 
Framed  for  the  hour's  amusement  t 

Selbi/.  By  my  hopes 

Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you. 
And  by  the  honest  passion  of  my  heart, 
Which  not  obliquely  i  lo  you  did  hint ; 
Come  from  the  clouds  of  misty  allegory. 
And  in  plain  language  let  me  hear  the  worst. 
Stand  I  disgraced,  or  no  T 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Then,  by  mi/  hopes 

Of  my  new  interest  conceived  in  you, 
And  by  the  kindling  passion  in  wiy  breast, 
Which  through  my  riddles  yon  had  almost  read. 
Adjured  so  strongly,  1  will  tell  you  all. 
In  her  school  years,  then  bordering  on  fifteen, 
Or  haply  not  much  past,  she  loved  a  youth — 

SeUy.  My  most  ingenuons  widow — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Met  him  ofl 

By  stealth,  where  I  still  of  the  party  was — 

Selbi/.  Prime  confidant  to  all  the  school,  I  warrant, 
And  genera!  go-between —  [Atide 

Mrs.  Frampton.  One  mora  he  came 

In  breathless  hasie,     "  The  sliip  was  under  sail, 
Or  in  few  hours  would  be,  that  must  convey 
Him  and  his  destinies  to  barbarous  shores, 
Where,  should  he  perish  by  inglorious  hands. 
It  would  be  consolation  in  his  death 
To  have  call'd  his  Catharine  his." 
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Selbi/.  Thus  far  the  story 

ITallies  with  what  I  hoped.  [Aaida 

Mrs.  Framploti.  Wavering  between 

The  doubt  of  doing  wrong  and  losing  him  ; 
And  my  dissuasions  not  o'er  hotly  urged, 
Whom  he  had  flatler'd  with  the  bridemaid's  part— • 

Selby.  lowe  my  subiie  widow,  then,  for  this.  [Atide. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Briefly,  we  went  to  church.     The  cere- 

Scarcely  was  huddled  over,  and  the  ring 
Yet  cold  upon  her  finger,  when  they  parted — 
He  to  his  ship,  and  we  to  school  got  back. 
Scarce  miss'd,  before  the  dinner-bell  could  ring, 

SeVty.  And  from  that  hour — 

Mrs.  Frampton.  .      Nor  sight  nor  news  of  liim, 

For  aught  that  I  could  hear,  she  e'er  obtain'd. 

Selby.  Like  to  a  man  that  hovers  in  suspense 
Over  a  letter  just  received,  on  which 
The  black  seal  hath  impress'd  its  ominous  token, 
Whether  to  open  it  or  no,  so  I 
Suspended  slanfl,  whether  to  press  my  fate 
Further,  or  check  ill  curiosity, 

That  tempts  me  to  more  loss.     The  name,  the  name 
Of  this  fine  youth  J 

Mrs.  Frampton.  What  boots  ii,  if 'twere  toldl 

Selbff.  Now,  by  out  loveij, 

And  by  my  hopes  of  happier  wedlocks,  some  day 
To  be  accomplish'd,  give  rae  his  name ! 

Mrs.  Frampton.     'Tis  no  such  serious  matter.     It  was — 
Huntingdon. 

Selby.  How  have  three  little  syllables  pluck'd  from  me 
A  world  of  countless  hopes  !  [^Aside. 

Evasive  widow. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  How,  sir !     I  like  not  this.  \  Aside. 

Selby.  No,  no,  1  meant 

Nothing  but  good  to  ihee.     Tiial  other  woman. 
How  shall  I  call  her  but  evasive,  false, 
And  treacherous  ?  by  the  trust  I  piaoe  in  thee. 
Tell  me,  and  tell  me  truly,  was  the  name 
As  you  pronounced  it ! 

Mrs,  Frampton.  Huntingdon — the  name 

Which  liis  paternal  grandfather  assumed. 
Together  with  the  estates,  of  a  remote 
Kinsman :  but  our  high-spirited  youth — 

Selby.  Yes- 
Mrs.  Frampton.  Disdaining 
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dOo  the  wife  s  trial. 

For  sordid  pelf  to  truck  the  family  honours, 

At  risk  of  the  lost  estates,  resumed  the  old  siyle. 

And  aiiswer'd  only  to  the  name  of — 

Se%.  Whot-- 

Mrs.  Framplon.  Of  Halford— 

Selby.  A  Huntingdon  to  Halford  changed  so  soonl 
Why,  then  I  see,  a  witch  hath  her  good  spells. 
As  well  as  bad,  and  can  by  a  backward  charm 
Unruffle  the  fout  storm  she  has  just  been  raising. 

,  [Aside.    He  makes  the  signal 

My  frank,  fair  spoken  widow!  let  this  kiss. 
Which  yet  aspires  no  higher,  speak  my  thanka. 
Till  I  can  think  on  greater. 

Enter  IiUct  and  Catharine- 

Mrs.  Framplon.  Interrupted ! 

Selbi/.  My  sister  here  !  and  see,  where  with  her  cornea 
My  serpent  gliding  in  an  angel's  form. 
To  taint  the  new-bom  Eden  of  our  joys. 
Why  should  we  fear  them  t     We'll  not  stir  a' foot. 
Nor  coy  it  for  their  pleasures.  [He  courts  the  mdoio 

Lucy  [to  Catharine).  This  your  free, 

And  sweet  ingenuous  confession,  binds  me 
For  ever  to  you;  and  il  shall  go  hard, 
But  il  shali  fetch  you  back  your  husband's  heart, 
'I'hat  now  seems  blindly  straying;  or  at  worst. 
In  me  yoii  have  stiil  a  sister.     Some  wives,  brother, 
Would  think  it  strange  to  catch  their  husbands  thus 
Alone  with  a  trim  widow  ;  but  your  Catharine 
Is  arm'd,  I  think,  with  patience. 

Catharine.  I  am  foilitied 

With  knowledge  of  self-faults  to  endure  worse  wrongs 
If  they  be  wrongs,  than  he  can  lay  upon  me  ; 
Even  to  look  on,  and  see  him  sue  in  earnest. 
As  now  I  think  he  does  it  but  in  seeming. 
To  that  ill  woman. 

Selbi/.  Good  words,  gentle  Kate, 

And  not  a  thought  irreverent  of  our  widow. 
Why,  'twere  unmannerly  at  any  lime. 
But  most  uncourleous  on  our  wedding-day. 
When  we  should  show  most  hospitable.     Some  wine 

[  Wine  is  brought 
I  am  for  sports.     And  now  I  do  remember, 
The  old  Egyptians  at  their  banquets  placed 
*  eharnel  sight  of  dead  men's  sculls  before  them, 
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Wilh  images  of  cold  mortality. 

To  temper  their  fierce  joys  when  Jiey  grew  rampant. 

I  like  the  custom  well :  and  ere  we  crown 

With  freer  mirth  the  day,  I  shall  propose. 

In  calmest  recollection  of  onr  spirits, 

We  drink  the  solemn  "  Memory  of  the  dead — " 

Mrs.  FramptoH.  Or  the  supposed  dead —      {Aside  to  him 

Selby.  Pledge  me,  good  wife— 

[Sheflla 
Nay,  higher  yet,  till  the  brimm'd  cup  swell  o'er. 

Catharine.  I  catch  the  awful  import  of  your  words  ■ 
A.nd,  though  I  could  accuse  you  of  unkindness, 
Yet  as  your  lawful  and  obedient  wife. 
While  that  name  lasts  (as  I  perceive  it  fading. 
Nor  I  much  longer  may  have  leaveJo  use  it) 
1  calmly  take  the  office  you  impose  ; 
And  on  my  kness,  imploring  their  forgiveness, 
Whom  I  in  heav'n  or  earth  may  have  offended. 
Exempt  from  starting  tears,  and  woman's  weaknesa, 
T  pledge  yon,  sir — The  memory  of  the  dead  ! 

[She  drinks,  kneeling, 

Selby.  'Tis  genily  and  discreetly  said,  and  like 
My  former  loving  Kate. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  Does  he  relent  ?  [Aiidt 

Selbtf.  That  ceremony  past,  we  give  the  day 
To  imabated  sport.     And  in  requital 
Of  certain  stories  and  quaint  allegories 
Wliich  my  rare  widow  hath  been  telling  to  me 
To  raise  my  morning  mirth,  if  she  will  lend 
Her  patient  hearing,  I  will  here  recite 
A  parable  ;  and,  the  more  to  suit  her  taste, 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Frampton.  I  long  lo  hear  il. 

Some  tale  to  Hi  his  wife.  {Aside, 

Catharine.  Now  comes  ray  Triai. 

Lucjf.  The  hour  of  yonr  deliverance  is  at  hand. 
If  I  presage  right.     Bear  up,  gentlest  sister. 

Selbg.  "  The  sultan  Haroun" — stay — oh,  now  I  have  it — 
"  The  calif  Haroun  in  his  orchards  had 
A.  fruit-tree,  bearing  such  delicious  fruits. 
That  he  reserved  them  for  his  proper  gust ; 
And  through  the  palace  it  was  death  proclaim'd 
To  any  one  that  should  purloin  the  same." 

Mrs.  Frampton.  A  heavy  penance  for  so  light  a  fault — 

Selby.  Pray  you,  be  silent,  else  you  put  me  out. 
"  A  crafty  page,  that  for  advantage  watch'd. 
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